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Of the C h ristian races which at th g^begitininir— oLj.be^ 
(hire! decacITTFniis century peoplecf the European pr o- 
vinces of the Ottoman E rripirel_l.h(i-TaX£f“. k wns That which - * 

TacT been least ^bly aiteecl by the 

political anc L milTtarv events nl <Ho Greece in 

Tromc^e^Servia, after a long- struggle, lio„STc 
had in the year 1817 gained local autonomy 
under its own princes, although Turkish troops still gar- 
risoned its fortresses, and the sovereignty of the Sultan 
was acknowledged by the payment of tribute. The 
Komamc districts, Wallachia and Moldavia, which, in 
the famous interview of Tilsit, Napoleon had bidden the 
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Czar to make his own, were restored by Russia to the 
Porte in the Ireaty of Bucharest m 1812, but under con- 
ditions which virtually established a Russian protectorate 
Gre ece, With the exception -of-the... Ion ia n Islands, hnH 
"neither been the scene of any military operations, nor^ 
“formed the subject ot anv treaty. Y et the~age of the 
French Rp-vQlntjnn and of the Napoleon ir. ~^grs had_ 


•^Trnfhree peo£ o t hurope, me signs were IHere^from 
■'ivfiich those who could read fTie~~~ f utu re — might — have — ' 
"gather ed that the political resurr ection ot Greece was neaf~" 
"at hand. There were some who, wltlr equal "Insight andT 
patriotism, sought during this period to lay the intellectual L 
foundation for th*at national independence which they ( 
foresaw that their children would win with the sword. 

The forward movement of the Greek nation may be 
said, in general terms, to have become visible during the 
Greece ^ rst half °f the eighteenth century. Serfage 

in the had then disappeared , the peasant was either 

eighteenth a freeholder, or a farmer paying a rent in 
century kind for his land. In the gradual and un- 
observed emancipation of the labouring class the first 
condition of national revival had already been fulfilled 
The peasantry had been formed which, when the conflict 
with the Turk broke out, bore the brunt of the long 
struggle In comparison with the Prussian serf, the 
Greek cultivator at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was an independent man in comparison with the 1 
English labourer, he was well fed and well housed ThtL. 

evils ~ ’ ’ 1 - w herever - 

~Tjree e whi ch, 

brut . ^rvXfao— 

man , inflicted 

b> a Mohammedan official or neighbour) If a wealthv 
lurk murdered a Greek in the fields, burnt down his 
house, and outraged his famil}, there was no court where 
the offender could be brought to justice The term In 
which the Turk described his Christian neighbour was 
“our rajah,” th 

^landowner migh ’ * 

him, "cam on__t fj 
jet Te cTTfiaTHeT 
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Condition of the Greeks 

for no law existed but the Koran, and no Turkish court of 
justice but that of the Kadi, where the complaint 
of the Christian passed for nothing. 

This was the monstrous relation that existed between 
the dominant and the subject nationalities, not in Greece 
only, but in every part of the Ottoman Empire where 
Mohammedans and Christians inhabited the same dis- 
tricts. The second gr eat and general evil was the extor- c 
tion prac tisecrbv the' tax-gatherers, and this felTirpon the , 
poorer~Mohammedans equally with the Christians, except 

~~in regard~TT”tlTe poll-tax, or hara lsc h, the bad ge of servi- . 

tu d e / T\dncir~w as lcvi c dZo n ~ C hr! s t i a ns aloiicTTTVT l 1 a net 

paid^TftiieTo the State; and until ~the tax-gatherer had 

paid his visit it was not permitted to the peasant to cut 
the ripe crop. This rule enabled the tax-gatherer, whether 
a Mohammedan or a Christian, to inflict ruin upon those 
who did not bribe himself or his masters; for by merely 
postponing his visit he could destroy the value of the 
harvest. Round this central institution of tyranny and 
waste, there gathered, except in the districts protected by 
municipal privileges, every form of corruption natural to 
a society where the State heard no appeals, and made 
no inquiry into the processes employed by those to whom 
it sold the taxes. What was possible in the way of 
extortion was best seen in the phenomenon of well-built 
villages being left tenantless, and the population of rich 
districts dying out in a time of peace, without pestilence, 
without insurrection, without any greater wrong on the 
part of the Sultan’s government than that normal in- 
difference which permitted the existence of a community 
to depend upon the moderation or the caprice of the in- 
dividual possessors of force. 

Such was the framework, or, as it may be said, the 
common-law of the mixed Turkish and Christian societj'' 
of the Ottoman Empire. On this background we have 
nowto trace the social and political features which stood 
out in Greek life, which preserved the race 0 . . 
from losing its separate nationality, and modern 
which made the ultimate recovery of its in- Greece 
dependence possible. In the first outburst of Byzantine, 
sympathy and delight with which every not classic 
generous heart in western Europe hailed the standard of 
Hellenic freedom upraised in 1821, the twenty centuries 
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which separated the Greece of literature from the Greece of 
to-day were strangely forgotten. The imagination went 
straight back to Socrates and Leonidas, and pictured in 
the islander or the hillsman who rose against Mahmud II. 
the counterpart of those glorious beings who ga\e to 
Europe the ideals of intellectual energy, of plastic beaut), 
and of poetic truth. The illusion was a happy one, if it 
excited on behalf of a brave people an interest which 
Servia or Montenegro might have failed to gain; but it 
led to a reaction when disappointments came; it gave 
inordinate importance to the question of the physical 
descent of the Greeks; and it produced a false impression 
of the causes which had led up to the war of independence, 
and of the qualities, the habits, the bonds of union, which 
exercised the greatest power over the nation. These were, 
to a great extent, unlike anything existing in the ancient 
world; thev had originated in Bjzantine, not in classic 
Greece; and where the scenes of old Hellenic history 
appeared to be repeating themselves, it was du e_more__to^ 
the continuing influ ence of the same se as nnriJthn same- 
mountai ns tlianTo~tfie survival of any political fragments , 
" _ot "the past. The Greek population had re- 

ceived a strong Slavonic infusion many 
Scments centuries before. More recently, Albanian 
settlers had expelled the inhabitants from 
certain districts both in the mainland and in the Morcn. 
Attica, Bcootia, Corinth, and Argolis were at the outbreak 
of the war of independence peopled in the main by a 
race of Albanian descent, who still used, along with some 
Greek, the Albanian language. 1 The sense of a separate 
nationality was, however, weak among these settlers, who, 
unlike some small Albanian communities in the west of 
the Morea, were Christians, not Mohammedans. Neigh- 
bourhood, commerce, identity of religion, and similarity 
of local institutions were turning these Albanians into 

* About the \ear 1830 the theory was started by Fallmeraver, a 
T\role«? writer, that the modem Grecos were the descendants of Slavonic 
invaders, with scared* a drop of Greek blood in their veins FallmeraafT 
tv as believed b\ some good scholars to have proved that the old Greek 
race had utter!) perished More recent inquiries have discredited both 
Fallmeraver and his authorities, and tend to establish the conclusion 
that, except in certain limited districts, the Greeks left were always 
numerous enough to absorb the foreign incomers fllopf, Griechenland; 
in Frsch and Gruber's Fncxklopldie, vol 8?, p 100 \ The Albanian 
population of Greece m is reckoned at about one sixth 
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Greeks; and no community of pure Hellenic descent 
played a greater part in the national war, or exhibited 
more of the maritime energy and daring which we asso- 
ciate peculiarly with the Hellenic name, than the islanders 
of Hvdra and Spetza, who had crossed from the Albanian 
parts' of the Morea and taken possession of these desert 
rocks not a hundred years before. The same phenomenon 
of an assimilation of Greeks and Albanians was seen in 
southern Epirus, the border-ground between the two races. 
The Suliotes, Albanian mountaineers, whose military 
exploits form one of the most extraordinary chapters in 
history, showed signs of Greek influences before the Greek 
war of independence began, and in this war they made 
no distinction between the Greek cause and their own. 
Even the rule of the ferocious Ali Pasha at Janina had 
been favourable to the extension of Greek civilisation in 
Epirus. Under this Mohammedan tyrant Janina con- 
tained more schools than Athens. The Greek population 
of the district increased; and in the sense of a common 
religious antagonism to the Mohammedan, the Greek 
and the Albanian Christians in Epirus forgot their 
difference of race. 

The central element in modern Greek life was the re- 


ligious profession of the Orthodox Eastern Church. 
Where, as in parts of Crete, the Greek 
adopted Mohammedanism, all the other T ^ir^ch k 
elements of his nationality together did not 
prevent him from amalgamating with the Turk. The 
sound and popular forces of the Church belonged to the 
lower clergy, who, unlike the priests of the 
Roman Church, were married and shared the clenrv 
life of the people. If ignorant and bigoted, ' w J 
they were nevertheless the real guardians of national 
spirit; and if their creed was a superstition rather than a 
religion, it at least kept the Greeks in a wholesome an- 
tagonism to the superstition of their masters. The higher 
clergy stood in many respects in a different position. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople was a great The 
officer of the Porte. His dignities and his Patriarch 
civil jurisdiction had been restored and even an imperial 
enlarged by the Mohammedan conquerors of functionar y 
the Greek Empire, with the express object of employing 
the Church as a means of securing obedience to them- 
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sehes: and it was quite in keeping - with the histon of 
this great office that, w hen the Greek national insurrection 
at last broke out, the Patriarch Gregorius IV. should have 
consented, though unwillingl), to launch the curse of 
the Church against it. The Patriarch gamed his office b\ 
purchase, or through intrigues at the Divan, he paid an 
enormous annual backsheesh for it, and he was liable 
to be murdered or deposed as soon as his Mussulman 
patrons lost favour with the Sultan, or a higher bid was 
made for his office b> a rival ecclesiastic To satish the 
claims of the Palace the Patriarch was compelled to be an 
extortioner himself. The bishoprics in their turn were 
sold in his ante-chambers, and the Bishops made up the 
purchase-mone) bv fleecing their clerg) . But tn spite 
of a deserved reputation for venalitv, the 
The B, shops Bishops in Greece exercised ver) great in- 
C1V traU? *“ fiuence, both as ecclesiastics and as civil 
magistrates Whether their jurisdiction in 
lawsuits betwen Christians arose from the custom of re- 
ferring disputes to their arbitration or was express!) 
granted to them b) the Sultan, the) virtuallv displaced 
in all Greek communities the court of the Kadi, and 
afforded the merchant or the farmer a tribunal where his 
own law was administered in his own language. Even a 
Mohammedan in dispute with a Christian would some- 
times consent to bring the matter before the Bishops’ 
Court rather than enforce his right to obtain the dilator) 
and capricious decision of an Ottoman judge. 

The condition of the Greeks living in the countrv that 
now forms the Hellenic Kingdom and m the -Egiean 
Islands exhibited strong local contrasts It was, however, 
common to all that, while the Turk held the powers of 
State in his hand, the details of local administration in 


each district were left to the inhabitants, the Turk caring 
nothing about these matters so long as the due amount of 
taxes was paid and the due supph of sailors 
organisation " as P rcnidcd The apportionment of taxes 
among households and villages seems to 
have been the germ of self-government from which several 
tv pas of municipal organisation, some of them of great 
importance in the historv of the Greek nation, developed 
In the Paschahk of the Morea the ta\f«; were usual! v 


farmed bv the Voivodes, or Bevs, the Turkish governor^ 
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of the twenty-three provinces into which the Morea was 
divided. But in each village pr township the inhabitants 
elected officers called Proestoi, who, besides The Morea 
collecting the taxes and managing the affairs 
of their own communities, met in a district-assembly, and 
there determined what share of the district-taxation each 
community should bear. One Greek officer, called 
Primate, and one Mohammedan, called Ayan, were 
elected to represent the district, and to take part in the 
council of the Pasha of the Morea, who resided at Tripo- 
litza. 1 The Primates exercised considerable power. 
Credited originally by the Porte to expedite the collection 
of the revenue, they became a Greek aristocracy. They 
were indeed an aristocracy of no very noble kind. Agents 
of a tyrannical master, they shared the vices of the tyrant 
and of the slave. Often farmers of the taxes themselves, 
obsequious and intriguing in the palace of the Pasha at 
Tripolitza, grasping and despotic in their native districts, 
they were described as a species of Christian Turk. -But, 
whatever their vices, they saved the Greeks from being 
left without leaders. They formed a class accustomed 
to act in common, conversant with details of administra- 
tion, and especially with the machinery for collecting and 
distributing supplies. It was this financial experience of 
the Primates of the Morea which gave to the rebellion 
of the Greeks what little unity of organisation it exhibited 
in its earliest stage. 

On the north of the Gulf of Corinth the features of 
the oommunal system were less distinct than in the Morea. 
There was, however, in the mountain-country of TEtolia 
and Pindus a rough military organisation M 
which had done great service to Greece in Greece. 11 
keeping alive the national spirit and habits The Arina- 
of personal independence. The Turks had toli and 
found a local militia established in this wild K le Ph* s 
region at the time of their conquest, and had not inter- 
fered with it for some centuries. The Armatoli, or native 
soldiery, recruited from peasants, shepherds, and mule- 
teers, kept Mohammedan influences at a distance, until, 
in the eighteenth century, the Sultans made it a fixed 
rule of policy to diminish their numbers and to reduce 
the power of their captains. Before 1820 the Armatoli 
1 Maurer, Das Griechische Volk, i. 64. 
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had become comparatively few and weak; but as they 
declined, bands of Klephts, or brigands, grew in im- 
portance; and the mountaineer who was no longer allowed 
to practise arms as a guardian of order, enlisted himself 
among the robbers. Like the freebooters of our own 
northern border, these brigands became the heroes of 
song. Though they plundered the Greek as well as the 
Mohammedan, the national spirit approved their exploits. 
It was, no doubt, something, that the physical energy 
of the marauder and the habit of encountering danger 
should not be wholly on the side of the Turk and the 
Albanian. But the influence of the Klephts in sustaining 
Greek nationality has been overrated. They had but 
recently become numerous, and the earlier organisation 
of the northern Armatoli was that to which the sound 
and vigorous character of the Greek peasantry in these 
regions , the finest part of the Greek race on the mainland, 
was really due.* 

In the islands of the ^Egtean the condition of the 
Greeks was on the whole happy and prosperous. Some 
of these islands had no Turkish population, in others the 
caprice of a Sultana, the goodwill of the Capitan Pasha 
The JE X- w 10 g° verne d the Archipelago, or the 
fsland^ an judicious offer of a sum of money when 
money was wanted by the Porte, had so 
lightened the burden of Ottoman sovereignty, that the 
Greek island-community' possessed more liberty' than was 
to be found in any part of Europe, except Switzerland. 
The taxes payable to the central government, including 
the haratsch or poll-tax levied on all Christians, had often 
been commuted for a fixed sum, which was raised without 
the interposition of the Turkish tax-gatherer. In Hydra, 
Spetza, and Psara, the so-called nautical islands, the 
supremacy of the Turk was felt only in the obligation 

* The Greek songs illustrate the conversion of the Armatole into the 
Klepht in the age preceding the Greek reiolution Thus, in the fine 
ballad called " The Tomb of Demos,” which Goethe Ins translated, the 
dying man says — 

Kdt 4>tpTt rbr /* /£o>io\oyi$ir5 

rb rbr tlrCi ri tplfiara Saa'xw tanufura. 

Tptdrro. X/>4*c apixaru\bi, KtUocrt fx w 

‘•Bring the priest that he maj shme me. that I ma> tell him the 
sms that 1 have committed, thirt) jears an Armatole and twentj jears a 
Kleplit’ -fauriel, Chants Populates, i, 56 
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The Greek Islands 

to furnish sailors to the Ottoman navy, and in the pay- 
ment of a tribute of about ^ioo per annum. The 
government of these three islands was entirely in the hands 
of the inhabitants. In Chios, though a considerable 
Mussulman population existed by the side of the Greek, 
there was every sign of peace and prosperity. Each island 
bore its own peculiar social character, and had its 
municipal institutions of more or less value. The 
Hydriote was quarrelsome, turbulent, quick to use the 
knife, but outspoken, honest in dealing, and an excellent 
sailor. The picture of Chian life, as drawn C hios 
even by those who have judged the Greeks AilL ^ 
most severely, is one of singular beauty and interest; the 
picture of a self-governing society in which the family 
trained the citizen in its own bosom, and in which, while 
commerce enriched all, the industry of the poor within 
their homes and in their gardens was refined by the prac- 
tice of an art. The skill which gave its value to the 
embroidery and to the dyes of Chios was exercised by 
those who also worked the hand-loom and cultivated the 
mastic and the rose. The taste and the labour of man 
requited Nature’s gifts of sky, soil, and sea; and in the 
pursuit of occupations which stimulated, not deadened, 
the faculties of the worker, idleness and intemperance were 
alike unknown . 1 How bright a scene of industry, when 
compared with the grime and squalor of the English 
factory-town, where the human and the inanimate machine 
grind out their yearly mountains of iron-ware and calico, 
in order that the employer may vie with his neighbours 
in soulless ostentation,’ and the workman consume his 
millions upon millions in drink. 

The territory where the Greeks formed the great 
majority of the population included, beyond the boundaries 
of the present Hellenic Kingdom, the islands adjacent to 
the coast of Asia Minor, Crete, and the Chalcidic peninsula 
in Macedonia. But the activity of the race The Greeks 
was not confined within these limits. If the have ecclesi- 
Greek was a subject in his own country, he ^j^otlier 6 * 
was master in the lands of some of his neigh- Turkish 
hours. A Greek might exercise power over provinces 
other Christian subjects of the Porte either as an eccle- 
siastic, or as the delegate of the Sultan in certain fixed 

1 Finlay, Greece under Ottoman Domination, p. 2S4. 
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branches of the administration. The authority of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople -was recognised over the whole 
of the European provinces of lurkey, except Servia. T lie 
Bishops in all these provinces were Greeks; the services 
of the Church were conducted m the Greek tongue; the 
revenues of the greater part of the Church-lands, and the 
fees of all the ecclesiastical courts, went into Greek pockets. 
In things religious, and in that wide range of civil affairs 
which in communities belonging to the Eastern Church 
appertains to the higher religious office, the Greeks had in 
fact regained the ascendancy which they had possessed 
under the Byzantine Empire. The dream of the Church- 
man was not the creation of an independent kingdom of 
Greece, but the restoration of the Eastern Empire under 
Greek supremacy. When it was seen that the Slav and 
the Roman came to the Greek for law, for commercial 
training, for religious teaching, and looked to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople as the ultimate judge of all disputes, it 
was natural that the belief should arise that, when the Turk 
passed away, the Greek would step into his place But the 
influence of the Greeks, great as it appeared to be, did not 
in reality reach below the surface, except in Epirus. The 
bishops were felt to be foreigners and extortioners There 
was no real process of assimilation at work, either in 
Bulgaria or in the Danubian Provinces The slow and 
plodding Bulgarian peasant, too stupid for the Greek to 
think of him as a rival, preserved his own unchanging 
tastes and nationality , sang to his children the songs which 
he had learnt from his parents, and forgot the Greek which 
he had heard in the Church when he re-entered Ins home ‘ 
In Rou manta, the only feeling towards the Greek intruder 
was one of intense hatred. 

Y our great offices of the Ottoman Empire were nVvvais 
held by Greeks These were the offices of Dragoman,’ or 
Tljc Secretary, of the Porte, Dragoman of the 
Phanarlot I lect, and the governorships, called Hospo- 
officials of danates, of Wallachia and Moldavia The 
the Porte \aried business of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, the administration of its revenues, the con- 

1 Kanltz, Donau Hu^anm, i 133 

* I iterall). Inter frettr the old theots t f Ihf Turks lieing that In 
tlieir Unlinks with foreign nations thes had oalj to rrceite |<titions, 
sshich required to be translated into Turkish 
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The Phanariots 

duel of its law-courts, had drawn a multitude of pushing 
and well-educated Greeks to the quarter of Constantinople 
called the Phanar, in which The palace of the Patriarch is 
situated. Merchants and professional men inhabited the 
same district. These Greeks of the capital, the so-called 
Phanariots, gradually made their wav into the Ottoman 
adminslralion as Turkish energy declined, and the con- 
quering race found that it could no longer dispense with 
the weapons of calculation and diplomacy. The Treaty 
of Carlowitz, made in 1699, after the unsuccessful war in 
which the Turks laid siege to Vienna, was negotiated 
on behalf of the Porte by Alexander Maurokordatos, a 
Chian by birth, who had become physician to the Sultan 
and was virtually the Foreign Minister of Turkey. His 
sons, Nicholas and Constantine, were made Hospodars 
of Wallachia and Moldavia earl)* in the 
eighteenth century; and from this time for- Greek 
ward, until the outbreak of the Greek insur- Hospodars 
rection, the governorships of the Roumanian 
provinces were entrusted to Phanariol families. The result 
was that a troop of Greek adventurers passed to the north 
of the Danube, and seized upon every office of profit in 
these unfortunate lands. There were indeed individuals 
among the Hospodars, especially among the Maurokordati, 
who rendered good service to their Roumanian subjects; 
but on the whole the Phanariol rule was grasping, dis- 
honest, and cruel. 1 Its importance in relation to Greece 
was not that it Hellenised the Danubian countries, for that 
it signally failed to do; but that it raised the standard of 
Greek education, and enlarged the range of Greek thought, 
by opening a political and administrative career to 
ambitious men. The connection of the Phanariots with 
education was indeed an exceedingly close one. Alexander 
Maurokordatos was the ardent and generous founder of 
schools for the instruction of his countrymen in Constanti- 
nople as well as in other cities, and for the improvement 
of the existing language of Greece. His example was 
freely followed throughout the eighteenth century. It is, 
indeed, one of the best features in the Greek character 
that the owner of wealth has so often been, and still so 
often is, the promoter of the culture of his race. As in 

1 Zallones, Tlpay/xareia ire pi rwv tyavapiwTwv, p. 71. Kogalnitchan, La 
Walachie , i. 371. 
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Germany in the last century, and tn Hungary and Bohemia 
at a more recent date, the national revival of Greece was 
preceded by a striking revival of interest in the national 
language. 

The knowledge of ancient Greek was never vvhollj lost 
among the priesthood, but it had become useless. Nothing 
Greek was reac * but the ecclesiastic commonplace of 
intellectual a pedantic age; and in the schools kept by 
movement the clergy before the eighteenth centurj the 

in the ancient language was taught only as a means 
^century 1 lm P artin g divinity The educational move- 
ment promoted by men like Maurokordatos 
had a double end, it revived the knowledge of the great age 
of Greece through its literature, and it taught the Greek to 
regard the speech which he actually used not as a mere 
barbarous patois which each district had made for itself, 
but as a language different indeed from that of the ancient 
world, jet governed by its own laws, and capable of per- 
forming the same functions as any other modern tongue. 
It was now that the Greek learnt to call himself Ilellen, 
the name of his forefathers, instead of Romaios, a Roman. 
As the new schools grew up and the old ones were 
renovated or transformed, education ceased to be merely 
literary In the second half of the eighteenth century 
science returned in a humble form to the land that had 
given it birth, and the range of instruction was widened by 
men who had studied law, phjsics, and moral plulosophj 
at foreign Universities Something of the liberal spirit of 
the inquirers of Western Europe arose among the best 
Greek teachers Though no attack was made upon the 
doctrines of the Church, and no direct attack was made 
upon the nuthoritv of the Sultan, the dut) of religious 
toleration was proclaimed in a land where higotrj had 
hitherto reigned supreme, and the pohttcal freedom of 
ancient Greece was held up as a glorious ideal to a less 
happj age Some of the higher clergy and of the 
Phanariot instruments of Turkish rule took fright at the 
independent spirit of the new learning, and for a while it 
seemed as if the intellectual as well as the political pro- 
gress of Greece might be endangered b\ tctlcsiasm.il ill- 
vvill But the ntt irhment of the Gruk people to the 
Church was so strong and so universal that, although 
satire might he directed against the Bishops, a breach 
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with the Church formed no part of the design of any 
patriot. The antagonism between episcopal and national 
feeling, strongest about the end of the eighteenth century, 
declined during succeeding years, and had almost dis- 
appeared before the outbreak of the War of Liberation. 

The greatest scholar of modern Greece was also one of 
its greatest patriots. Koraes, known as the legislator of 
the Greek language, was born in 1748, of 
Chian parents settled at Smyrna. The love 1748-1833 
of learning, combined with an extreme in- 
dependence of character, made residence insupportable to 
him in a land where the Turk was always within sight, and 
where few opportunities existed for gaining wide know- 
ledge. His parents permitted him to spend some years 
at Amsterdam, where a branch of their business was 
established. Recalled to Smyrna at the age of thirty, 
Koraes almost abandoned human society. The hand of a 
beautiful heiress could not tempt him from the austere and 
solitary life of the scholar; and quitting his home, he 
passed through the medical school of Montpellier, and 
settled at Paris. He was here when the French Revolu- 
tion began. The inspiration of that time gave to his 
vast learning and inborn energy a directly patriotic aim. 
For forty years Koraes pursued the work of serving 
Greece by the means open to the scholar. The political 
writings in which he addressed the Greeks themselves or 
appealed to foreigners in favour of Greece, admirable as 
they are, do not form the basis of his fame. The peculiar 
task of Koraes was to give to the reviving Greek nation 
the national literature and the form of expression which 
every civilised people reckons among its most cherished 
bonds of unity. Master, down to the minutest details, of 
the entire range of Greek writings, and of the histor)’- of 
the Greek language from classical times down to our own 
century, Koraes was able to select the Hellenic authors, 
Christian as well as Pagan, whose works were best suited 
for his countrymen in their actual condition, and to illus- 
trate them as no one could who had not himself been born 
and bred among Greeks. This was one side of Koraes’ 
literary task. The other was to direct the language of the 
future Hellenic kingdom into its true course. Classical 
writing was still understood by the educated in Greece, 
but the spoken language of the people was something 
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\\ idely different. Turkish and Albanian influences had 
barbarised the \ocabulary ; centuries of ignorance had 
The gi'en play to e\ery natural irregularity of 
Hngunge local dialect. When the restoration of Greek 
of modern independence came avitlun Mew, there were 
Greece some who proposed to re\ne artificially each 
form used in the ancient language, and thus, without any 
real blending, to add the old to the new : others, seeing 
this to be mpossible, desired that the common idiom, 
corrupt as it was, should be accepted as a literary language. 
Ivoraes chose the middle and the rational path. Taking the 
best written Greek of the day as his material, he recom- 
mended that the forms of classical Greek, where they were 
not wliolh obsolete, should be fixed in the grammar of the 
language While ridiculing the attempt to restore modes 
of expression which, e\cn in the written language, had 
wholly passed out of use, he proposed to expunge all words 
that were in fact not Greek at all, but foreign, and to re- 
place them by terms formed according to the natural laws 
of the language The Greek, therefore, which Ivoraes de- 
sired to see Ins countrymen recognise as their language, 
and which he himself used in his writings, was the written 
Greek of the most cultivated persons of his time, purged of 
its foreign elements, and methodised by a constant refer- 
ence to a classical model, which, howe\er, it was not to 
imitate pedantically . The correctness of this theory has 
been pro\cd by its complete success The patoiswhtch, if it 
had been recognised as the language of the Greek kingdom, 
would now ha\c made Herodotus and Plato foreign authors 
in Athens, is indeed still preser\cd in familiar conycrsation, 
but it is little used in writing and not taught in schools 
A language year by year more closely approximating in its 
forms to that of classical Greece unites the Greeks both 
with their past and among thcmschcs, and senes as the 
instrument of a widening Hellenic cmlisation in the 
Tavtcrn Mediterranean The political object of Koracs 
has been completely attained no people in Hurope is now 
prouder of its name tongue, or turns it to better account 
»n education, than his countrymen In literature, the 
nnoxated language has still its work before it The Ivrir 
poctn that has been written in Greece since the time of 
Koraes is not wanting, if a foreigner may express an 
opinion, in tenderness .and grace The writer who shall 
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ennoble Greek prose with the energy and directness of the 
ancient style has yet to arise. 1 

The intellectual advance of the Greeks in the eighteenth 
century was closely connected with the development of 
their commerce, and this in its turn was con- Dcvelop- 
nected with events in the greater cycle ot mcn t of 
European history. A period of comparative Greek 
peace and order in the Levantine waters, 
following the final expulsion of the Venetians 
from the Morea in 1718, gave play to the natural aptitude 
of the Greek islanders for coasting-trade. Their ships, 
still small and unfit to venture on long voyages, plied 
between the harbours in the Atgaean and in the Black 
Sea, and brought profit to their owners in spite of the 
imposition of burdens from which not only many of the 
Mussulman subjects of the Sultan, but foreign nations 
protected by commercial treaties, were free. It was at this 
epoch, after Venice had lost its commercial supremacy in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, that Russia began to exercise 
a direct influence upon the fortunes of Greece. The 

1 A French translation of the Autobiography of Koraes, along with 
his portrait, will be found in Lettres Inedites de Coray, Paris, 1877. 
The vehicle of expression usually chosen by Koraes for addressing his 
countrymen was the Preface (written in modern Greek) to the edition 
of an ancient author. The second half of the Preface to the Politics of 
Aristotle, 1822, is a good specimen of his political spirit and manner. 
It was separately edited by the Swiss scholar, Orelli, with a translation, 
for the benefit of the German Philhellenes. Among the principal linguistic 
prefaces are those to Heliodorus, 18014, and the Prodromos, or introduc- 
tion, to the series of editions called Bibliotheca Graeca, begun in 1805, 
and published at the expense of the brothers Zosimas of Odessa. Most of 
the editions published by Koraes bear on their title-page a statement ot 
the patriotic purpose of the work, and indicate the persons who bore the 
expense. The edition of the Ethics, published immediately after the 
massacre of Chios, bears the affecting words: “ At the expense of those 
who have so cruelly suffered in Chios.” The costly form of these editions, 
some of which contain fine engravings, seems somewhat inappropriate for 
works intended for national instruction. Koraes, however, was not in a 
hurry. He thought, at least towards the close of his life, that the Greeks 
ought to have gone through thirty years more of commercial and intel- 
lectual development before they drew, the sword. They would in that 
case, he believed, have crushed Turkey by themselves, and have pre- 
vented the Greek kingdom from becoming the sport of European diplo- 
macy. Much miscellaneous information on Greek affairs before 1820 
(rather from the Phanariot point of view) will be found, combined with 
literary history, in the Cours de Litterature Grecque of Rhizos Neroulos, 
1827. The more recent treatise of R. Rhankabes on the same subject (also 
in French, Paris, 1877) exhibits what appears to be characteristic of the 
modern Greeks, the inability to distinguish between mere passable per- 
formances and really great work, 
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Empress Catherine had formed the design of conquering 
Constantinople, and intended, under the title of Protectress 
of the Christian Church, to use the Greeks as her allies. 
In the war which broke out between Russia and Turkey 
m 1768, a Russian expeditionary force landed in the 
Morea, and the Greeks were persuaded to take up arms. 
The Moreotes themselves paid dearly for the trust which 
they had placed in the orthodox Empress. They were 
virtually abandoned to the vengeance of their oppressors, 
but to Greece at large the conditions on which peace was 
Treaty of made proved of immense benefit. The Treat) 
Kainardji, of Kamardji, signed in 1774, gave Russia 
1774 the express right to make representations at 
Constantinople on behalf of the Christian inhabitants of 
the Danubian provinces, it also bound the Sultan to 
observe certain conditions in his treatment of the Greek 
islanders. Out of these clauses, Russian diplomacy con- 
structed a general right of interference on behalf of an) 
Christian subjects of the Porte. The Treaty also opened 
the Black Sea to Russian ships of commerce, and con- 
ferred upon Russia the commercial privileges of the most 
favoured nation. 1 The result of this compact was a very 
remarkable one. The Russian Government permitted 
hundreds of Greek shipowners to hoist its own fiag, and 
so changed the footing of Greek merchantmen in e\cry 
port of the Ottoman Empire. The burdens which had 
placed the Greek trader at a disadvantage, when compared 
with the Mohammedan, vanished. A host of Russian 
consular agents, often Greeks themselves, was scattered 
over the Levant. Eager for opportunities of attaching the 
Greeks to their Russian patrons, quick to make their 
new 1 ) -won power felt b) the Turks, these men extracted 
a definite meaning from the clauses of the Treat) of 
Kamardji, b\ which the Porte had bound itself to observe 
the rights of its Christian subjicts. The sense of sccurit) 
in the course of their business, no less than the cmancijn- 
tion from commercial fetters, gave an immense impulse 
to Greek traders. Their ships were enlarged; vovngts, 
hitherto limited to the Levant, were extended to Engl mil 
and even to \mcrtia; and a considerable armament of 
cannon was placed on board each ship for defence against 
the attack of Algerian pirates. 

» 7 inke»«n, Gevlucbte dcs Ovtunischea Kcichei, * 935 
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Greek Commerce 


Before the end of the eighteenth century another war 
between Turkey and Russia, resulting in the. cession of 
the district of OezakolT on the northern shore of the Black 


Sea, made the Greeks both carriers 


and vendors of the 


corn-export of Southern Russia. The city of 
Odessa was founded on the ceded territory. 
The merchants who raised it to its sudden 


Foundation 
of Odessa, 


1792 


prosperity were not Russians but Greeks ; and in the 
course of a single generation many a Greek trading-house, 
which had hitherto deemed the sum of ,£3,000 to be a large 
capital, rose to an opulence little behind that of the great 
London firms. Profiting by the neutrality of Turkov or 
its alliance with England during a great part of the revo- 
lutionary war, the Greeks succeeded to much of the Medi- 
terranean t ratio that was lost bv France and its dependen- 
cies. The increasing intelligence of the people, was shown 
in the fact that foreigners were no longer employed by 
Greek merchants as their travelling agents in distant 
countries; there were countrymen enough of their own 
who could negotiate with an Englishman or a Dane in 
his own language. The richest Greeks were no doubt 
those of Odessa and Saloniea, not of Ilellas proper; but 
even the little islands of Hydra and Spelza, the refuge of 
the Moreotes whom Catherine had forsaken in 1770, now 
became communities of no small wealth and spirit. Psara, 
which was purely Greek, formed with these Albanian 
colonies the nucleus of an FEgaxan naval Power. The 
Ottoman Government, cowed by its recent defeats, and 
perhaps glad to see the means of increasing its resources, 
made no attempt to check the growth of the Hellenic 
armed marine. Under the very eyes of the Sultan, the 
Hydriote and Psarian captains, men as venturesome as 
the sea-kings of ancient Greece, accumulated the artillery 
which was hereafter to hold its own against many an 
Ottoman man-of-war, and to sweep the Turkish merchant- 
men from the TEgaxm. Eighteen years before the Greek 
insurrection broke out, Koraes, calling the attention of 
Western Europe to the progress made by his country, 
wrote the following significant words: — “if the Ottoman 
Government could have foreseen that the Greeks would 


create a merchant-navy, composed of several hundred 
vessels, most of them regularly armed, it would have 
crushed the movement at its commencement. It is im- 
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possible to calculate the effects which may result from the 
creation of this marine, or the influence which it may 
exert both upon the destiny of the oppressed nation and 
upon that of its oppressors.” 1 

Like its classic sisterland m the Mediterranean, Greece 
was stirred b\ the far-sounding \oices of the French 
Rc\olution. The Declaration of the Rights 
Influence of of Man, the revival of a supposed antique 
Revolution Republicanism, the \ictoncs of Hochc and 
on Greece Bonaparte, successi\elv kindled the en- 
thusiasm of a race already restless under the 
Turkish yoke. France drew to itself some of the hopes 
that had hitherto been fixed entirely upon Russia. Images 
and ideas of classic freedom imaded the domain where the 
Church had hitherto been nil in all ; the \cr\ sailors began 
to call their boats bv the names of Spartan and Athenian 
heroes, as well ns b\ those of saints and martyrs. In 
1707 Venice fell, and Bonaparte seized its Greek posses- 
sions, the Ionian Islands. There was something of the 
forms of liberation in the establishment of French rule; 
the inhabitants of Zante were at least permitted to make 
a bonfire of the stately wigs worn by their Venetian 
masters. Great changes seemed to be near at hand. It 
was not tot understood that France fought for empire, 
not for justice; and the man who, abo\c nil others, repre- 
sented the enrl\ spirit of the revolution .among the Greeks, 
the poet Rhcg.as, looked to Bonaparte to give the signal 
for the rising of the whole of the Christian populations 
subject to Mohammedan rule. Rliegas, if he was not a 
wise politician, was a thoroughly bm\c man, and he was 
able to sent lus country as a martyr. While engaged 
in Austria in conspiracies against the Sultan’s Goycrn- 
menu and. probably in intrigues with Bcrna- 
Rhcca*! 1798 French ambassador at Vienna, he wa« 

arrested b\ the agents of Thugut, and 
handed o\er to the Turks. He was pm to death at Bel- 
grade, with fiyc of his companions, in Ma\, 1708. The 
songs of Rliegas soon passed through cycry household 
in Greece. They were a precious treasure to his country- 
men, and they have immortalised lus name as a patriot. 

1 kman Mfn >tre sur 1 < t\t nett cl «!e Ii rmlisatun ,!f 1 a Greer re 
p«W«V«sl in the I •'tt'n InMitn, p Thu nemotr, rrm! by Koran 

It a Irirnrl «onrli in Pom in Jimwn iS>i i« one of the neit 
lu-rineu* ar l intemime hutnncal aVtlchr* rre- penned 
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But the work which he had begun languished for a time 
after his death. The series of events which followed 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt extinguished the hope of 
the liberation of Greece by the French Republic. Among 
the higher Greek clergy the alliance with the godless 
followers of Voltaire was seen with no favourable eye. 
The Porte was even able to find a Christian Patriarch 
to set his name to a pastoral, warning the faithful against 
the sin of rebellion, and reminding them that, while Satan 
was creating the Lutherans and Calvinists, the infinite 
mercy of God had raised up the Ottoman Power in order 
that the Orthodox Ghurch might be preserved pure from 
the heresies of the West. 1 

From the year 1798 down to the Peace of Paris, Greece 
was more affected by the vicissitudes of the Ionian Islands 
and by the growth of dominion of Ali Pasha 
in Albania than by the earlier revolutionary 
ideas. France Avas deprived of its spoils by 1798-1815 
the combined Turkish and Russian fleets in the 
coalition of 1799, and the Ionian Islands were made into a 
Republic under the protection of the Czar and the Sultan. 
It was in the native administration of Corfu that the career 
of Capodistrias began. At the peace of Tilsit the Czar 
gave these islands back to Napoleon, and Capodistrias, 
whose ability had gained general attention, accepted an 
invitation to enter the Russian service. The islands were 
then successively beleaguered and conquered by the 
English, with the exception of Corfu; and after the fall 
of Napoleon they became a British dependency. Thus the 
three greatest Powers of Europe were during the first years 
of this century in constant rivalry on the east of the 
Adriatic, and a host of Greeks, some fugitives, some 
adventurers, found employment among their 
armed forces. The most famous chieftain in * 

the War of Liberation, Theodore Koloko- 
trones, a Klepht of the Morea, was for some years major of 
a Greek regiment in the pay of England. In the meantime 

1 AiSacKaKla llarpucr), by, or professing to be by, Anthimos, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and printed “at the expense of the Holy Sepulchre,” p. 13. 
This curious work, in which the Patriarch at last breaks out into 
doggerel, has found its way to the British Museum. It was answered by 
Koraes. For the effect of Rhegas’ songs on the people, see Fauriel, ii. iS. 
Mr. Finlay seems to be mistaken in calling Anthimos’ book an answer to 
the tract of Eugenios Bulgaris on religious toleration. That was written 
about thirty years before. 
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All Pasha, on the neighbouring mainland, neither rested 
himself nor allowed any of his neighbours to rest. The 
Suliotes, \anquished after vears of heroic defence, 
migrated in a body to the Ionian Islands in 1804. E\er) 
Klepht and Armatole of the Epirote border had fought 
at some time either for All or against him; for in the 
extension of his \iolent and craft) rule All was a friend 
to-da) and an enemy to-morrow alike to Greek, Turk, 
and Albanian- When his power was at its height, Ah’s 
court at Janina was as much Greek as it was Moham- 
medan : soldiers, merchants, professors, all, as it was said, 
with a longer or a shorter rope round their necks, plajed 
their part in the society of the Epirote capital. 1 Among 
the officers of All’s army there were some who were soon 
to be the military mals of Kolokotrones in the Greek 
insurrector Airs ptysician, Dr. Kolettes, was gaining 
an experience and an influence among these men which 
afterwards placed him at the head of the Goiernment. 
For good or for evil, it was felt that the establishment 
of a Mrtualh' independent kingdom of Albania must 
deeplv affect the fate of Greece, and when at length Ah 
openh defied the Sultan, and Turkish armies closed round 
his castle at Janina, the conflict between the Porte and its 
most powerful \assal gave the Greeks the signal to strike 
for their own independence. 

The secret societ) which, under the name of Hetfliria 
Phihke, or association of friends, inaugurated the rebellion 
of Greece, was founded in 1814, after it had become clear 
that the Congress of Vtenna would take no steps on behalf 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. I he founders of 
this souct) were trades of Odessa, and its earliest mem- 
bers seem to June been drawn more from 
^Phlflkc ** Greeks m Russix and u\ the Dxwubvwt 
proMnccs than from those of Greece proper. 

I he object of the ionspirac% was the expulsion of the 
lurk from Europe, and the rc-cstablishmcnt of a Greek 
Pastern Empire. It "as pretended In the council of 
directors that tin Emperor Alexander had secreth joined 
tlum , nml the ingenious fution was circukm d that a socu_t\ 
for the pr«ser\ation of Greek antiquities, for which Capo- 
distrns had gained the patronage of the Czar and other 
eminent men at the Congrtss of Vienna, was in f ict this 
* LcaVe, Trove 1 } id Northern Grme, ch v jG, 37 
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political association in disguise. The real chiefs of the 
conspiracy always spoke of themselves as acting under 
the instructions of a nameless superior power. They were 
as little troubled by scruple in thus deceiving their fol- 
lowers as they were in planning a general massacre of 
the Turks, and in murdering their own agents when they 
wished to have them out of the way. The ultimate design 
of the HeUeria was an unsound one, and its operations 
were based upon an imposture; but in exciting the Greeks 
against Turkish rule, and in inspiring confidence in its 
own resources and authority, it was completely successful. 
In the course of six years every Greek of note, both in 
Greece itself and in the adjacent countries, had joined 
the association. The Turkish Government had received 
warnings of the danger which threatened it, but dis- 
regarded them until revolt was on the point of breaking 
out. The very improvement in the condition of the 
Christians, the absence of any crying oppression or out- 
rage in Greece during late years, probably lulled the 
anxieties of Sultan Mahmud, who, terrible as he after- 
wards proved himself, had not hitherto been without sym- 
pathy for the Rayah. But the history of France, no less 
than the history of Greece, shows that it is not the excess, 
but the sense, of wrong that produces revolution. A 
people may be so crushed by oppression as to suffer all 
conceivable misery with patience. It is when the pulse 
has again begun to beat strong, when the eye is fixed no 
longer on the ground, and the knowledge of good and evil 
again burns in the heart, that the right and the duty of 
resistance is felt. 

Early, in 1820 the ferment in Greece had become so 
general that the chiefs of the Helaeria were compelled to 
seek at St. Petersburg for the Russian leader avIio had 
as yet existed only in their imagination. There was no 
dispute as to the person to whom the task of restoring 
the Eastern Empire rightfully belonged. 

Capodistrias, at once a Greek and Foreign Capodistrias 
Minister of Russia, stood in the front rank an i an fi PS1 " 
of European statesmen; he was known to 
love the Greek cause; he was believed to possess the 
strong personal affection of the Emperor Alexander. The 
deputies of the Hetseria besought him to place himself at 
its head. Capodistrias, however, knew better than any 
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other man the force of those influences -which -would dis- 
suade the Czar from assisting Greece lie had himself 
published a pamphlet in the preceding year recommend- 
ing his countrymen to take no rash step, and, apart from 
all personal considerations, he probably believed that he 
could ser\e Greece better as Minister of Russia than by 
connecting himself with any dangerous enterprise He 
rejected the offers of the Hefcerists, who then turned to a 
soldier of some distinction in the Russian army, Prince 
Alexander Hypsilanti, a Greek exile, whose grandfather, 
after governing Wallachia as Hospodar, had been put (o 
death by the Turks for complicity with the designs of 
Rhegas It is said that Capodistrias encouraged Hypsi- 
lanti to attempt the task which he had himself declined, 
and that he allowed him to believe tint if Greece once 
rose in arms the assistance of Russia could not long be 
withheld 1 Hypsilanti, sacrificing his hopes of the re- 
covery of a great private fortune through the intercession 
of the Czar at Constantinople, placed himself at the head 
of the Iletmria, and entered upon a career for which, 
with the exception of personal courage proved in the 
campaigns against Napoleon, he seems to have possessed 
no single qualification. , 

In October, 1820, the leading Het.ensts met in council 
at Ismail to decide whether the insurrection against the 
Turk should Begin in Greece itself or in the Danubtan 
The provinces Most of the Greek officers in the 

lleta.rlst service of Sutsos, the Hospodar of Moldavia, 
phn were ready to join the revolt With the 
exception of a Few companies serving as police, there were 
no 1 urkish soldiers north of the Danube, the Sultan having 
bound lnmself b\ the Treaty of Bucharest to send no 
troops into the Principalities without the Czar’s consent 
It does not appear that the Hctxnsts had yet formed any 
calculation as to the probable action of the Roumanian 
piople* thev had certainly no rtnson to believe that this 
race bore good-will to the Greeks, or that it would mile 
any effort to place a Greek upon the Sultan’s throne. The 
conspirators at Ismail were so far on the right track tbit 
tlity decided that the outbreak should begin, not on the 

* Men W^fltn Il»rt ,, iJh < *vhichtr Cnccl rnbin 1 « i 145 frrm lie 
pipe % t { tlipii atm s brrtl rr Oil rrwiv* in 1 r h O ten M fall iW 
Uncilrfi, i 
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Danube, bui in Peloponnesus. Hypsilanti, however, full 
of the belief that Russia would support him, reversed this 
conclusion, and determined to raise his standard in 
Moldavia. 1 And now lor the first time some account was 
taken of the Roumanian population. It was known that 
the mass of the people groaned under the feudal oppression 
of the Boyards, or landowners, and the Boyards them- 
selves detested the government of the Greek Hospotlars. 
A plan found favour among Hypsilanti’s advisers that the 
Wallachian peasantry should’ lirst be called to arms by a 
native leader for the redress of their own grievances, and 
that the Greeks should then step in and lake control of the 
insurrectionary movement. Theodor Wladimiresco, a 
Roumanian who had served in the Russian army, was 
ready to raise the standard of revolt among his country- 
men. It did not occur to the lleUerists that Wladimiresco 
might have a purpose of his own, or that the Roumanian 
population might prefer to see the Greek adventure fail. 
No sovereign by divine right had a firmer belief in his 
prerogative within his own dominions than Hypsilanti in 
his power to command or outwit Roumanians, Slavs, and 
all other Christian subjects of the Sultan. 

The feint of a native rising was planned and executed. 
In February, 1821, while Hypsilanti waited on the Russian 
frontier, Wladimiresco proclaimed the abolition of feudal 
services, and marched with a horde of Hy ps nanti 
peasants upon Bucharest. On the 6th of in Rou- 


March the Hetmrists began their own in- 
surrection by a deed of blood that disgraced 


mania, 
March, 1821 


the Christian cause. Karavias, a conspirator commanding 
the Greek troops of the Hospodar at Galatz, let loose his 


soldiers and murdered every Turk who could be hunted 


down. Hypsilanti crossed the Pruth next day, and 
appeared at Jassy with a few hundred followers. A pro- 
clamation was published in which the Prince called upon 


all Christian subjects of the Porte to rise, and declared 


that a great European Power, meaning Russia, supported 
him in his enterprise. Sutsos, the Hospodar, at once 


handed over all the apparatus of government, and supplied 


the insurgents with a large sum of money. Two thousand 
armed men, some of them regular troops, gathered round 
Hypsilanti at Jassy. The roads to the Danube lay open 


1 Gordon, Greek Revolution, i. 96. 
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before him ; the resource* ot Moldax la were at his disposal , 
and li id he at once thrown a force into Galntz and Ibraila, 
he might perhaps ln\e made it difficult for Turkish troops 
to gam a tooting on tlie north of the Dwube. 

But the incapacity ot the kider became eudent from 
the rnomuu when he began his enterprise,. He loitered 
tor a week at J.oss\ , holding court and conferring titles, 
and thin, nllinj out for 13 uch irest, wasted three weeks 
more upon the road In the meantime the news ot the in- 
surrection, and of the fraudulent use tint had I>een made 
of his own mine, reached the Czar, who was now engaged 
at the Congress ot Laibm.li Alexander was 
disavmv^the at l ^ ,s momcnl abandoning himself luart and 
mo\ ement *ouI to Mettemich's reactionan influence, 
and ordering his generals to make nad\ a 
hundred thousand men to put down the re\olution in 
Piedmont He received with dnnn\ a letter from 
H\pMhnti irnokmg his aid in a rising which was first 
described in the phrases of the Hol\ Alliance as the result 
of a dmm mspirmon, and tlun exhibited as a misti re- 
work of s^arit souuies and wuloprvad citnspiruc. V 
stern answer was sent baek Uipsilanti was thsmissed 
from the Russttn semee, he was ordered to la\ down his 
arms, and a manifesto was published b\ the Russian 
Consul at ]as>\ decl mng th it the Czar repudiated and con- 
ehninexl tht enterprise with whuh his name had beta 
conni\ tcxl. The Patriarch of Constantinople, helpless m 
the presence ot Sultan Mahmud, now issued a hind of 
iwwwnnmuatttin against the hader .and all his followers, 
V>me wvtks later the Congress of Ignlvuh ofluialU 
branded the Greek revolt is a work of the sum .an an local 
spirit which had prvxhicts.1 the revolutions ot l tab and 
b>pam.* 

The disacownl of the Ileta'nst enterprise h} the Czar 
was fatal to its success Hcpsdanti, in dot d, pm on a bold 
co mti nance and pretended that the public utterances of 
the Russian Court wtre a mere blind, .and in eonirndutton 
to the pm ate instructions gi\an him b\ die 
* rh ^ C t»iu Czar, but no one believed him The Tvou- 
pe »c » « nnnnns wlnn tluw knew that atd was n >t 
coming front Russia. 1 e’d ahxif, o* m atal the ms irgints 
as t nennes Tmkt-h troops crosses! th * Dannlx*, am! 

* 1 a- 1 V ‘‘UV Papers *ti e ] 
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Hypsilanti fell back from Bucharest towards the Austrian 
frontier. Wladimircsco followed him, not however to assist 
him 7n his struggle, but to cut off his retreat and to betray 
him to the enemy. It was in vain that the bravest of Hypsi- 
lanti’s followers, Georgakis, a Greek from Olympus, 
sought the Wallachian at his own headquarters, exposed 
his treason to the Iletairist officers who surrounded him, 
and carried him, a doomed man, to the Greek camp. 
Wladimiresco’s death was soon avenged. The Turks ad- 
vanced. Hypsilanti was defeated in a series of encounters, 
and fled ignobly from his followers, to seek a refuge, and to 
find a prison, in Austria. Bands of his soldiers, forsaken 
by their leader, sold their lives dearly in a hopeless 
struggle. At Skuleni, on the Pruth, a troop of four hun- 
dred men refused 'to cross to Russian soil until they had 
given battle to the enemy. Standing at bay, they met the 
onslaught of ten times their number of pursuers. Georga- 
kis, who had sworn that he would never fall alive into the 
enemy’s hands, kept his word. Surrounded by Turkish 
troops in the tower of a monastery, he threw open the doors 
for those of his comrades who could to escape, and then 
setting fire to a chest of powder, perished in the explosion, 
together with his assailants. 

The Hetaerist invasion of the Principalities had ended 
in total failure, and with it there passed away for ever the 
dream of re-establishing the Eastern Empire under Greek 
ascendancy. But while this enterprise, planned in vain 
reliance upon foreign aid and in blind assumption of 
leadership over an alien race, collapsed 
through the indifference of a people To whom of 

the Greeks were known only as oppressors, April 2? *1821 
that genuine uprising of the Greek nation, 
which, in spite of the nullity of its leaders, in spite of the 
crimes, the disunion, the perversity of a race awaking from 
centuries of servitude, was ’to add one more to the free 
peoples of Europe, broke out in the real home of the 
Hellenes, in the Morea and the islands of the riSgasan. 
Soon after Hypsilanti ’s appearance in Moldavia the 
Turkish governor of the Morea, anticipating a general 
rebellion of the Greeks, had summoned the Primates of his 
province to Tripolitza, with the view -of seizing them as 
hostages. The Primates of the northern district set out, 
but halted on their way, debating whether they should 
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raise the standard of insurrection or wait for events. 
While they lingered irresolutely at Kalavxyta the decision 
passed out of their hands, and the people rose throughout 
the Morea* The re\olt of the Moreot Greeks against their 
oppressors was from the first, and with seF pUfposeT ~aw ar 
of e\termination “The Turk,” Thev sangjn then* war- 
songs, “shall live no longer, neither^in_Morea norjn tlie 
whole earth.” This terrible resolution was, during the first 
weeks of the revolt, earned into literal effect. Th e Turk s 
who did not fly from their country -houses to thejtowns 
where there were garrisons or citadels to defend t hem , 
were attacked and murdered with their entire families, men, 
women and children. Tins was the first act of the revolu- 
tion ; and within a few weeks after the 2nd of April, on 
which the first outbreaks occurred, the open country was 
swept clear of its Ottoman population, which had numbered 
about 25,000, and the residue of the latelv dominant race 
was collected within the walls of Patras, Tripohtza, and 
other towns, which the Greeks forthwith began to 
beleaguer ' 

The news of the revolt of the Morea and of die 
massacre of Mohammedans reached Constantinople, 
striking terror into the politicians of the Turkish capital, 
and rousing the Sultan Mahmud to a vengeance tiger-hke 
in its ferocity, but deliberate and calculated 
Terrorism pj^ e every blood} deed of this resolute and 
stontinoplc a ^ Ie sovereign Reprisals had nlrcad> been 
made upon the Greeks at Constantinople for 
the acts of lhpsilanti, and a number of innocent persons 
had been put to death by the executioner, but no general 
attack upon the Christians had been suggested, nor h*u! 
the work of punishment passed out of the hands of the 
government ltseff. Now, however, the fun of tfre 
Mohammedan populace was Jet loose upon the infidel. 
The Sultan called upon his subjects to arm themselves in 
defence of their faith, executions vv ere rt doubh d ; soldiers 
and mobs devastated Greek settlements on the Bosphorus; 
and on the most sacred da> of the Greek Church a blow 
was struck which sent a thrill over Tastcrn Turope The 
Patriarch of Const intinoplc had celebrated the srrvire 
which ushers in the dawn of Taster St1nd.1v, when he 

1 Fm!w, t |S- C»on'-*n, i »<>j. X Mrn Mnohn, On*cN‘*» 

Ian li, i iqi » Prole*!* CXtra Mfall t!ri Grscetirn I m 
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was summoned by the Dragoman of the Porte to appear 
before a Synod hastily assembled. There an order of the 
Sultan was read declaring Gregorius IV. a Execution 
traitor, and degrading him from his office. of the 
The Synod was commanded to elect his sue- Patriarch, 
cessor. It did so. While the new Arch- Apnl 22 
bishop was receiving his investiture, Gregorius was led 
out, and was hanged, still wearing his sacred robes, at the 
gate of his palace. His body remained during Easter 
Sunday and the two following days at the place of execu- 
tion. It was then given to the Jews to be insulted, dragged 
through the streets, and cast into the sea. The Archbishops 
of Adrianople, Salonica, and Tirnovo suffered death on the 
same Easter Sunday. The body of Gregorius, Boating in 
the waves, was picked up by a Greek ship and carried to 
Odessa. Brought, as it was believed, by a miracle to 
Christian soil, the relics of the Patriarch received at the 
hands of the Russian government the funeral honours of 
a martyr. Gregorius had no doubt had dealings with the 
Hetserists; but he was put to death untried; and whatever 
may have been the real extent of his offence, he was 
executed not for this but in order to strike terror into the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects. 

During the succeeding months, in Asia Minor as well 
as_in Macedonia and at Constantinople itself, there were 
wholesale massacres of the Christians, and the churches of 
the Greeks were pillaged or destroyed by their Massacre of 
enemies, both Jews and Turks. Smyrna, Christians. 
Adrianople, and Salonica, in so far as these April- 
towns were Greek," were put to" the sack'; October 
thousands of the inhabitants were slain by the armed mobs 
who held command, or were sold into slavery. It was only 
tiie fear of a war with Russia which at length forced Sultan 
Mahmud to stop these deeds of outrage and to restore some 
o'Ghejcpnditons df ciyilised life in the part of his dominions 
which was not in revolt. The Russian aimy and nation 
would have avenged the execution of the Patriarch by 
immediate war if popular instincts had governed its ruler. 
Strogonoff, the ambassador at Constantinople, at once 
proposed to the envoys of the other Powers to unite in 
calling up war-ships for the protection of the Christians'. 
Joint action was, however, declined by Lord Strangford, 
the representative of England, and the Porte was en- 
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couraged by the attitude of tins politician to treat the 
threats of Strogonoff with indifference. There was an 
interval during which the destiny of a great part of Eastern 
Effect Europe depended upon the fluctuations of a 
Russia n single infirm will, f he Czar h ad thoroughly 

identified himself while at Laibach. with the 

principles and the " ' f ^ p, and 

had assented to the placed 

tfie Greek rebellion, Italian 

insurrections, under me oan ui L.uiope ivciuimiig toISt 
Petersburg, Alexander, in spite of the \eil that intercepts 
from every sovereign the real thoughts and utterances of 
his people, found himself within the range of _ widely 
different influences. Russian passions were not rousedj)} 
what might pass in Itajy or Spain. The Russian priest, 
the soldier, the peasant understood nothing of theories of 
federal intervention, and of the connection between 
Neapolitan despotism and the treaties of 1815 : but his 
blood boiled when he heard that the chief priest ofTmT 
Church had been murdered by the Sultan, and that a hand- 
ful of his brethren were fighting for their faith unhelped. 
'Alexander felt to some extent the throb of national spirit. 
There had been a time in his life when a single hour of 
strong emotion or of overpowering persuasion had made 
him renounce every obligation and unite with Napoleon 
against his own allies, and there were those who in 1821 
’believed that the C7ar would as suddenly break loose from 
his engagements with Mettermch and throw himself, with 
a fanatical arm} and nation, into a crusade against the 
lurk Sultan Mahmud had himself given to the Russian 
party of action a ground for denouncing him in the name 
0? Russian honour and interests independently of all that 
related to Griecc In order to prevent the escape of sus- 
pected persons, the Porte had ordered Russian vessels to be 
se irehed at Const antinopie, and it had forced all corn-ships 
coming from the Huxint to discharge their cargois at the 
Hosphorus, under the apprehension tint the corn-supphis 
of the capital would be cut off b\ Greek vcss< 1 s in com- 
mand of the /Tgaian. Purther, Russia hid In tri ttv the 
right to insist that the DTnubi.m Principalities should he 
governed In their uvil authorities, the Ilospodars, and 
not by TutVMi Pashas. The msurrirubn in Wallarhn 
lml b’een put down, but the rule of Ilospodars had not 
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been restored; Turkish generals, at the head of their forces, 
still administered their provinces under military law. On 
all these points Russia had at least the semblance of 
grievances of its own. The outrages which shocked all 
Europe were not the only wrong which Russian pride 
called upon the Czar to redress. The influence of 
Capodistrias revived at St. Petersburg. A despatch was 
sent to Constantinople declaring that the Porte had begun 
a_war for life or death with the Christian religion, and that 
its continued existence among the Powers of Europe must 
depend upon its undertaking to restore the churches which 
had been destroyed, to guarantee the inviolability of 
Christian worship in the future, and to discriminate in its 
punishments between the innocent and the R USS j an 
guilty. Presenting this ultimatum from his ambassador 
master, Strogonoff, in accordance with his leaves Con- 
instructions, J demanded a written answer stantinoplc, 
within eight days. No such answer came. u y 
On .the 27th of-Juty the ambassador quitted Constanti- 
nople. War seemed to be on the point of breaking out. 

JT.he capital~wh.ere-J.hese event s were watched with the 
greatest apprehension was Vienna. Thejortunes of the 
"Ottoman Empire have always been most intimately con- 
nected, with those of Austria ; and although Eastern 
the long struggle of the I-Iouse of Hapsburg policy of 
with Napoleon and its wars in recent limes Austria 
with Prussia and with Italy have made the western aspect 
of Austrian policy more prominent and more familiar 
than its eastern one, the eastern interests of the monarchy 
have always been at least as important in the eyes of its 
actual rulers. Bef ore the year 1720 Austria, not Russia, 
was the great enemy of Turkey and the aggressive Power 
of. the east of Europe. After 1780 the Emperor Joseph 
had united with Catherine of Russia in a plan for dividing 
the Sultan’s dominions in Europe, and actually waged a 
war for this purpose. In 1795 the alliance," with the same 
object, had been prospectively revived by Thugut; in 
1809, after the Treaty of Tilsit, Metternich had determined 
' in the last resort to combine with Napoleon and Alexander 
~ in dismembering Turkey, if all diplomatic means should 
fa.il to prevent a joint attack" on the Porte by Prance and 
Russia. Bu t this res olution Jiad_b,e.en adopted by Metter- 
nich only as a mat ter of necessity, and in view of a com- 
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bination which threatened to reduce Austria to the position 
of a \assal State. Mettemich’s ovv_ n defini te and rnnsistent_ 
po hc\ after iSi4 AvaZMi G^ maintenance of the Ottoman 
"Em pire. His statesmanship was, as a rule, governed 
~ ' t 5 }*Tear, and his fear of Alexander was second onlv to 
lus old fear of Napoleon. Times w exchanged since 
Joseph and Thugut could hope to enter upon a gamejof 
aggression with Russia upon equal terms. The Austrian 
armj had been beaten in e\er} battle that it had fought 
during nearl} twenty vears. Province after province had 
been sc\ered from it, without, except in the Ivrol, raising 
a hand in its support, and when in 1S21 the Minister 
compared Austria’s actual empire and position in Europe, 
won and maintained in great part by his own diplomacy 
with the rum to which a series of wars had brought it 
ten vears before, he might well thank Heaven that inter- 
national Congresses were still so much in favour with the 
Courts, and tremble at the clash of arms which from the 
remote Morea threatened to call Napoleon’s northern 
conquerors once more into the field. 1 

England was not, like Austria, exposed to actual danger 
b} the advance of Russia towards the Algaxan; butjhe v. 
growth of Russian power had been viewed with alarm" b\ , 
English politicians since 17SS, when Pitt had 
I -? st ® rn formed a triple alliance with Prussia and 
Holland for the purpose of defending the 

Porte against the attacks of Cnthenncaml 

Joseph. The interest of Great Britain in the maintenance 
of the Ottoman Empire had not been laid down ns a 
principle before that date, nor was it then acknowledged 
bv the Whig partv . It_\v.as asserted In Pitt from con- 
siderations relating to the European balance of power, 
not, ns in our own times, with .a direct reference to Eng- 
land’s position in India. The course of events from 1792 
to 1^07 made England and Russia for awhile natural 
allies, but this friendship was turned into hostility bv 
the Trcatv of Tilsit; and although after a few vears Alex- 
ander was ogam fighting for the same cause ns Great 
Britain, and the public opinion of this count rv enthusi- . 
asticallv hailed the issue of the Moscow campaign, * 
English salesmen never forgot the interview upon the 

* Vtrwerm h iti ( i -t- , Pf-'lr , 'h O ‘m, i *31, 303 P an J I 
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Xiemcn, and never, in the brightest moments of victory, 
regarded Alexander without some scep-t misgivings. 
During the campaign of 1S1.J in Fiance, Castlereagh's 
willingness to negotiate with Bonaparte was due in great 
part to the fear that Alexander’s high-wrought resolutions 
would collapse before Napoleon could he thoroughly 
crushed, and that reaction would carry him into a worse 
peace than that which he then disdained.' The negotia- 
tions at the Congress of Vienna brought Great Britain 
and Russia, as it has been seen, into an antagonism 
which threatened to end in tlu: resort to arms; and the 
tension which then and for some time afterwards existed 
between the two governments led Knglish Ministers to 
speak, certainly in exaggerated and misleading language, 
of the mutual hostility of the Knglish and the Russian 
nations. From 1815 to 1K21 the Oar had been jealously 
watched, It had been rumoured over and over again that 
he was preparing in invade I he Ottoman Kmpire; and 
when the rebellion of tin* Greeks broke out, the one 
thought of Castlereagh and his colleagues was that 
Russia must be prevented from throwing itself into the 
fray, and that (lie interests of Great Britain required that 
the authority of the Sultan should as soon as possible 
be restored throughout Ii is dominions. 

Both at London therefore and at Vienna the rebellion 
of Greece was viewed lay governments only as an unfor- 
tunate disturbance which was likely to exrite 
war between Russia and its neighbours, and I?cn / S n 
to imperil the peace of Europe at large. It of^varfare 
may seem strange that the spectacle of a 
nation rising to assert its independence should not oven 
have aroused the question whether its claims deserved to 
be considered. But to do justice at least to the English 
Ministers of 1S21, it must be remembered how terrible, 
how overpowering, were the memories left by the twenty 
years of European war that had closed in 1S15, and at 
how vast a cost to mankind the regeneration of Greece 
would have been effected, if, as then seemed probable, it 
had ranged the Great Powers again in arms against one 
another, and re-kindled the spirit of military aggression 
which for a whole generation had made Europe the prey 
of rival coalitions. ‘It is impossible to read the letter in 

1 Records, Continent, iii. 
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which Castlercagh pleaded with the Czar to sacrifice his\ 
own glor) and populant) to the preservation of_Europganl 
peace, without perceiving in what profound earnestness 
the English statesman sought to a\crt the renewal of an 1 
epoch of conflict, and how much the apprehension of 
coming ca la m it\ predominated in his own mind o\er thc\ 
mere jealous) of an extension of Russian power. 1 If 
Castlercagh had no thought for Greece_ itself, it was be- 
cause the larger interests of Europe whollv absorbed him, 
and because he lacked the imagination and the insight 
to conceive of a better adjustment of European affai rs 
under the widening recognition of national rights' The 
Minister of Austria, to whom at this crisis Castlercagh 
looked as his natural all\ , had no doubt the same dread 
of a renewed con\ulsion of Europe, but in Ins case it was 
mingled with considerations of a much narrower kind. Jt 
is not correct to saj that Mettcrnich was indifferent to the 
Greek cause; lie actual!) hated it, beenusejt 
Mettcrnich gn\c a stimulus to the liberal movementof 
Greeks Germani. In his emptv and pedantic phtlng 
sopln of human action, Mettcrnich hnktd 
together even form of national aspiration and ttnrestjis 
something presumptuous and wanton Tie understood 
nothing of the debt that mankind owes to the spirit, of 
freedom He was just as ready to dogmatise upon the 
wickedness of the English Reform Bill as he was to trace 
the hand of Capodistrias m c\cr\ tumult in Scrvia or 
the Morea and e\en if there had been no fear of Russian 
aggression in the background, he would instinrtncU have 
(nnth mned the Greek revolt when he saw that the light- 
headed professors in the German Universities were In gin- 
ning to agitate in its favour, and that the recnlcilrant 
minor Courts regard* d it with some digree of svnipathv. 

^ *1 he policv of Mettcrnich in the Eastern Qmstion had 

,for its object the maintenance of tlic existing order of 
t things, and as it w as certain that some satisfaction or othtf 
must he given to Russian pride, Mettcrnich *s rounsi 1 w is 
that the gnevanres of the Crar which were specificalU 
Russian should be iharlv distinguished from tjutstiwvs 
nliting to the imh pendence of Greece; anti that on die 
former the Porte should lie rrrnmmtndtd to ngne with 
its advervarv quicklv, the good offices of Europe being 
• t vni it>, MuteirKh, til 
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employed within given limits on the Czar’s behalf; so 
that, the Russian causes of complaint being removed, 
Alexander might without loss of honour leave the Greeks 
to be subdued, and resume the diplomatic relations with 
Constantinople which had been so perilously severed by 
StrogonotT’s departure. It remained for the Alexander 
Czar to decide whether, as head of Russia adheres to] 
and protector of the Christians of the East, policy of 
he would solve the Eastern Oueslion bv his peace 
own sword, or whether, constant to the principle and 
ideal of international action to which he had devoted 
himself since 1815, he would commit his cause to the joint 
mediation of Europe, and accept such solution of the 
problem as his allies might attain. In the latter case it 
was clear that no blow would be struck on behalf of 
Greece. For a year or more the balance wavered; at 
length the note of triumph sounded in the Austrian 
Cabinet. Capodistrias, the representative of the Greek 
cause at St. Petersburg, rightly measured the force of the 
opposing impulses in the Czar’s mind. He saw that 
Alexander, interested as he was in Italy and Spain, would 
never break with that federation of the Courts which he 
had himself created, nor shake off the influences of 
legitimism which had dominated him since the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Submitting when contention had 
become hopeless, and anticipating his inevitable fall bv 
a voluntary retirement from public affairs, 

Capodistrias, still high in credit and repu- CapodisirJn*; 
tation, quitted St. Petersburg under the form Au^ 1822 
of leave of absence, and withdrew to Geneva, 
there to await events, and to enjov the distinction of a 
patriot whom love for Greece had constrained to abandon 
one of the most splendid positions in Europe. Grave, 
melanrholv, and austere, as one who suffered with his 
country, Capodistrias remained in private life till the van- 
quished cause had become the victorious one, and the liber- 
ated Gmek nation called him to place himself at its head 
An international diplomatic campaign of vast activity 
and duration began in the rear 1821. but the contest of 
arms was left, as Metternich desired, to the Greeks and 
the Turks alone. The first act of the war was the in-ur- 
rection of the Morea : the second was the extension of this 
insurrection over part? of Continental Greece and the 
d-2 
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Archipelago, and its summary extinction b) the Turk in 
certain districts, -which in consequence remained for the 
future outside the area of hostilities, and so 
E the n Greek f " ere not ultimately included in the Hellenic 
revolt Kingdom. Central Greece — that is the 
country 1) mg immediately north of the 
Corinthian Gulf — broke into re\o!t a few weeks later than 


the Morea. The rising against the Mohammedans was 
distinguished b\ the same merciless spirit : the men were 
generally massacred; the women, if not killed, were for 
the most part sold into s!a\er\ ; and when, 
Greece 1 after an inter\al of three years, Lord Byron 
came to Missolonghi, he found that a miser- 
able band of ty\cntj-three capti\e y\omen formed the 
sole remnant of the lurkish population of that town. 
Thessaly, with some exceptions, remained passiye, and 
its inaction yyas of the utmost sen ice to the Turkish cause; 
for All Pasha in Epirus yyas now being besieged by the 
Sultan’s armies, and if Thessaly had risen in the rear of 
these troops they could scarcely ha\e escaped destruction. 
Ivhurshid, the Ottoman commander conducting the siege 
of Janina, held firmly to his task, in spite of the danger 
which threatened his communications, and in spite of the 
circumstance that his yyholc household had fallen into 
the hands of the Moreot insurgents. His 
.fall of Ah tenac ,t % «;a\ed the bordcr-pro\ inecs for the 
35 is*22 C * Ottoman Empire. No combination yyas 
effected betyycen Alt and the Greeks, and at 
the beginning of 1 S 22 the Albanian chieftain lost both 
his stronghold and his life. In the remoter district of 
Chalcidicc, on the Macedonian coast, where the promon- 
tory of Athos and the ty\o paralltl peninsulas run out 

Chalcidicc , !> ,0 1 ,hc “"d » populnlion, 

clearly scycred from the Slaytc inhabitants 
of the mainland, maintained its own lommunal and re- 
ligious organisation, the national re\olt broke out under 
II eta* mi lenders I he monks of Mount Athos, like their 

neighbours, took up arms. But there was little sympathy 
betyyeen the pmtUged chiefs of dies* nhbtis and the 
desperate men yyho liad conn* to he at! the reyolt. 'Hie 
*' tru fTfd e was * ; oon abandoned, and, partly In force of 
arms, partly by nrgoii itrnn, the authority of the Suit in was 
restorey! without much difficulty throughout tins region. 
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The settlements of the PEgsean which first raised the 
flag of Greek independence were the so-called Nautical 
Islands, Hydra, Spetza, and Psara, where the absence of 
a Turkish population and the enjoyment of a century of 
self-government had allowed the bold qualities of an 
energetic maritime race to grow to their full The jEsa&an 
vigour. Hydra and Spetza were close to islands 
the Greek coast, Psara was on the farther 
side of the archipelago, almost within view of Asia Minor; 
so that in joining the insurrection its inhabitants showed 
great heroism, for they were exposed to the first attack 
of any Turkish force that could maintain itself for a few 
hours at sea, and the whole adjacent mainland was the 
recruiting-ground of the Sultan. At Hydra the revolt 
against the Ottoman was connected with the internal 
struggles of the little community, and these in their turn 
were connected with the great economical changes of 
Europe which, at the opposite end of the continent, and 
in a widely different society, led to the enactment of the 
English Corn Laws, and to the strife of classes which 
resulted from them. During Napoleon’s wars the carry- 
ing trade of most nations had become extinct; little corn 
reached England, and few besides Greek ships navigated 
the Euxine and Mediterranean. When peace opened 
the markets and the ports of all nations, just as the re- 
newed importation of foreign corn threatened to lower 
the profits of English farmers and the rents of English 
landlords, so the reviving freedom of navigation made an 
end of the monopoly of the Hydriote and Psarian mer- 
chantmen. The shipowners formed an oligarchy in 
Hydra; the captains and crews of their ships, though 
they shared the profits of each voyage, were excluded from 
any share in the government of the island. Failure of 
trade, want and inactivity, hence led to a political oppo- 
sition. The shipowners, wealthy and privileged men, had 
no inclination to break with the Turk; the captains and 
sailors, who had now nothing to lose, declared for Greek 
indeoendence. There was a struggle in which for a while 
' nothing but the commonest impulses of need and rapacity 
came into play; but the greater cause proved its power: 
Hydra threw in its lot with Greece; and although private 
greed and ill-faith, as well as great cruel l v, too often 
disgraced both the Hydriote crews and those of the other 
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inlands, the nucleus of a naval force was now formed 
which made the achie\ement of Greek independence 
possible. The three islands which led the waj were soon 
followed by the wealthier and more populous Samos and 
by the greater part of the Archipelago Crete, inhabited 
b) a mixed Greek and Turkish population, also took up 
arms, and was for jears to come the scene of a bloody 
and destructive warfare. 

Wrthm the Morea the first shock of the re\ olt had 
made the Greeks masters of e\er\ thing outside the for- 
tified towns. The reduction of these places was at once 
undertaken b) the insurgents. Iripohtza, Intel) the seat 
of the Turkish government, was the centre of operations, 
and in the neighbourhood of* this town the first pro- 

Msional go\ernment of the Greeks, called 
T *!eadcrs ek l ^ e Senate of Kaltesti, was established. 

Demetrius Hypsilanti, a brother of the 
Hetmrist leader, whose failure in Roumania was not >et 
known, landed in the Morea and claimed supreme power. 
He was tumultuousl) welcomed b) the peasant-soldiers, 
though the Primates, who had hitherto held undisputed 
swav, bore him no good will. Two other men became 
prominent at this time as leaders in the Greek War of 
Liberation. These were Maurokordatos, a descendant of 
the Hospodars of Wallnchia — a politician superior to nil 
his ri\als in knowledge and breadth of \iew, but wanting 
in the facultv of action required b) the times, and Ixoloko- 
trones, a t\pe of the rough fighting Klepht, a mere 
sa\ngc in attainments, scared) able to read or write, 
cunning, grossU avaricious and faithless, incapable of 
appreciating either mihtarv or moral discipline, but a 
born soldier in his own irregular wav, and a hero among 
peasants as ignorant as himself I here was vet another, 
who, if his character had been cqu il to tits station, would 
!mc been placed at the head of ihe government of the 
Morea. This was Pctrolxi. chief of the fanulv of Mauro- 
mtchnlis. ruler of the ruggid district of Mama, in the 
south-west of Peloponnesus where the Turl had never 
established more than nominal sovereigntv. A jovial, 
prtncclv person exercising among his clansmen a mild 
Homeric swav, Pitrnlxi. surrounded In his nine vigorous 
sons, was the most picttm sque figure m Greece Put he 
had no genius for gnat tilings. \ sovemgntv, which in 
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other hands might have expanded to national dominion, 
remained with Petrobei a mere ornament and curiosity; 
and the power of the deeply-rooted clan-spirit of the 
Alaina only made itself felt when, at a later period, the 
organisation of a united Hellenic State demanded its 

o ^ 

sacrifice. 

Anarchy, egotism, and ill-faith disgraced the Greek 
insurrection from its beginning to its close. There were, 
indeed, some men of unblemished honour 
among the leaders, and the peasantry in the Tr l Jj}|J||J* n 
ranks fought with the most determined Oct. 5, 1821 
courage year after year, but the action of 
most of those who figured as representatives of the people 
brought discredit upon the national cause. Their first 
successes were accompanied by gross treachery and 
cruelty. Had the Greek leaders been Bourbon kings, 
nurtured in all the sanctities of divine right, instead of 
tax-gatherers and cattle-lifters, truants from the wild 
school of Turkish violence and deceit, they could not 
have perjured tihemselves with lighter hearts. On the 
surrender of Navarino, in August, 1821, after a formal 
capitulation providing for the safety of its Turkish in- 
habitants, men, women, and children were indiscrimin- 
ately massacred. The capture of Tripolitza, which took 
place two months later, was changed from a peaceful 
triumph into a scene of frightful slaughter by the avarice 
of individual chiefs, who, while negotiations were pend- 
ing, made their way into the town, and bargained with 
rich inhabitants to give them protection in return for their 
money and jewels. The soldiery, who had undergone 
the labours of the siege for six months, saw that their 
reward was being pilfered from them. Defying all orders, 
and in the absence of Demetrius Hypsilanti, the com- 
mander-in-chief, they rushed upon the fortifications of 
Tripolitza, and carried them by storm. A general 
massacre of the inhabitants followed. For three days the 
work of carnage was continued in the streets and houses, 
until few out of a population of many thousands remained 
living. According to the testimony of Kolokotrones 
himself, the roads were so choked with the dead, that as 
he rode from the gateway to the citadel his horse’s hoofs 
never touched the ground. 1 

1 Kolokotrones, Airjy^ais 'Lvnf}6.vTwv , p. 82; Tricoupis, t <rrop!i. i. 61, 92. 
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' In the opening scenes of the Greek insurrection the 
barbarity of Christians and of Ottomans was perhaps on a 
* level. I he Greek re\enged himself with the ferocit> of 
The Massa- ^ ,e s ^ a ' e uho breaks his fetters; the 'lurk 
ere of Chios, resorted to wholesale massacre and exter- 
April-June, mi nation as the normal means of go\ernment 
1822 m troubled times ( And as experience has 
shown that the savager) of the European Melds in one 
generation to the influences of civilised rule, while the 
1 urk remains as inhuman to-daj as he was under Mahmud 
II., so the history of 1822 proved that the most devilish 
passions of the Greek were in the end but a poor match 
for disciplined Turkish prowess in the work of butcher). 
It was no easy matter for the Sultan to requite himself for 
the sack of I ripolitza upon Ivolokotrones and his vic- 
torious soldiers; but there was a peaceful and inoffensive 
population elsewhere, which offered all the conditions for 
free, unstinted, and unimpenlled vengeance which the 
Turk desires A bodv of Samian troops had landed in 
Chios, and endeavoured, but with little success, to excite 
the inhabitants to revolt, the absence of the Greek fleet 
rendering them an almost certain pre\ to the Sultan’s 
troops on the mainland. The Samian lender nevertheless 
refused to abandon the enterprise, and laid siege to the 
citadel, in which there was a Turkish garrison. Before 
this fortress could he reduced, a relieving armv of seven 
thousand lurks, with hosts of fanatical volunteers, Jnndtd 
on the island. The Sanrnns fled; the miserable popula- 
tion of Chios was given up to massacre. For weik after 
week the soklierv and the roving hordes of Ottomans slew, 
pill »gid, anti sold into xlaverv at their pltasure In 
parts of the island where the inhabitants took refuge in 
vVir TnrinTisVTaies, vYitx wear sVmgVrtrrrA Yn tYirnisnniY'' 
together; others, tempted hark to their homes 1>\ the 
promulgation of an nmnestv. pt nshed f.anulv bv fnmilv. 
1 he lot of those who were sparttl was almost more 
pilt ihle than of those who died 'I he slave-markt ts of 
Tgvpt and Tunis wtre glutted with Cluan c.aptivis The 
gentleness, tin* culture, the moral wortli of the Chi in 
community made its f it< the mort tragical. No district 
in Europe had exhibit! <! a civilisation more free from the 
vices of its tvpe ; on no commumtv had there f dlen in 
modern times so terrible a catastrophe. The estimates 
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of the destruction of life at Chios are loosely framed; 
among the lowest is that which sets the number of the 
slain and the enslaved at thirty thousand. The island, 
lately thronging with life and activity, became a thinly- 
populated place. After a long period of depression and 
the slow return of some fraction of its former prosperity, 
convulsions of nature have in our own day again made 
Chios a ruin. A new life may arise when the Turk is no 
longer master of its shores, but the old history of Chios 
is closed for ever. 

The impression made upon public opinion in Europe 
by the massacre of 1822 was a deep and lasting one, 
although it caused no immediate change in the action of 
Governments. The general feeling of sympathy for the 
Greeks and hatred for the Turks, which ultimately forced 
the Governments to take up a different policy, Exploit of 
was intensified by a brilliant deed of daring Kanaris, 
by which a Greek captain avenged the June 18 th, 
Chians upon their devastator, and by the un- 1822 
expected success gained by the insurgents on the main- 
land against powerful armies of the Sultan. The Greek 
executive, which was now headed by Maurokordatos, had 
been guilty of gross neglect in not sending over the fleet 
in time to prevent the Turks from landing in Chios. When 
once this landing had been effected, the ships which 
afterwards arrived were powerless to prevent the massacre, 
and nothing could be attempted except against the 
Turkish fleet itself. The instrument of destruction em- 
ployed by the Greeks was the fire-ship, which had been 
used with success against the Turk in these same waters 
in the war of 1770. The sacred month of the Ramazan 
was closing, and on the night of June 18, Kara Ali, the 
Turkish commander, celebrated the festival of Bairam with 
above a thousand men on board his flag-ship. The vessel 
was illuminated with coloured lanterns. In the midst 
of the festivities, Constantine Kanaris, a Psarian captain, 
brought his fire-ship unobserved right up to the Turkish 
man-of-war, and drove his bowsprit firmly into one of her 
portholes; then, after setting fire to the combustibles, he 
stepped quietly into a row-boat, and made away. A breeze 
was blowing, and in a moment the Turkish crew were 
enveloped in a mass of flames. The powder on board 
exploded; the boats were sunk; and the ve r ' r '- wJth its 
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doomed crew, burned to the water-edge, its companion* 
sheering off to save themselves from the shower of blazing 
fragments that fell all around. Kara All was killed by 
a broKen mast; a few of his men saved their lives bv swim- 
ming or were picked up by rescuers, the rest perished 
Such was the consternation caused by the deed of Kanaris, 
that the Ottoman fleet forthwith quitted the ^Egasan 
waters, and took refuge under the guns of the Dar- 
danelles Kanaris, unknown before, became from this 
exploit a famous man in Europe It was to no stroke of 
fortune or mere audacity that he owed his success, but 
to the finest combination of nerve and nautical skill. I Iis 
feat, which others were constantly attempting, but with 
little success, to imitate, was repeated by him in the same 
>ear He was the most brilliant of Greek seamen, a 
simple and modest hero, and after his splendid achieve- 
ments m the war of liberation, he served his country well 
in a political career Down to his death in a hale old 
age, he was with justice the idol and pride of the Greek 
nation 

The fall of the Albanian rebel Ah Pasha in the spring 
of 1822 made it possible for Sultan Mahmud, who had 
hitherto been crippled bv the resistance of Janina, to throw 
his whole land-forct against the Hellenic 
lnva°Von C of re '°h» and the Greeks of the m unland, who 
Greece, 1822 had as )tt had to deal onlv with scattered 
detachments or isolated garrisons, now found 
themselves exposed to the attack of two powerful armies 
Khurshid, the conqueror of All Pasha, took up his heat! 
quarters at I arissa in Thessalv, and from this base the 
two invading armies marched southwards on diverging 
lints I he first, under Omer Brionts, was ordered to 
make ns wav through Southern 1 pints to the western 
1 ntrancc of the Corinthian Gulf, and there to cross into 
the Morea . the second under Driniali, to reilurc Centril 
Greece, and enter the Morea bv the isthmus of Corinth , 
the conquest of Inpohtza and the nlief of tin lurked* 
toast-fortn sses which were still unraptund bring tin 
ultim tie end to he accomphslud bv tin two annus in 
eombtn ition with one another and with the Ottoman fleet. 
No ftw<r than fiftv thousand nun wtrt under tlx orthrs 
of the Turkish commanders, the division of Drannlt being 
bv far the larger of the two \g nnst this formal ibk 
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enemy the Greeks possessed poor means of defence, nor 
were their prospects improved when Maurokordatos, the 
President, determined to take a military command, and 
to place himself at the head of the troops in Western 
Greece. There were indeed urgent reasons for striking 
with all possible force in this quarter. The Suliotes, after 
seventeen years of exile in Corfu, had returned to their 
mountains, and were now making common cause with 
Greece. They were both the military outwork of the in- 
surrection, and the political link between the Hellenes and 
the Christian communities of Albania, whose action might 
become of decisive importance in the struggle against 
the Turks. Maurokordatos rightly judged the relief of 
Suli to be the first and most pressing duty of the Govern- 
ment. Under a capable leader this effort would not have 
been beyond the power of the Greeks; directed by a 
politician who knew nothing of military affairs, it was 
perilous in the highest degree. Maurokordatos, taking 
the command out of abler hands, pushed his troops for- 
ward to the neighbourhood of Arta, mismanaged every- 
thing, and after committing a most important post to 
Botzares, an Albanian chieftain of doubtful fidelity, left 
two small regiments exposed to the attack of the Turks 
in mass. One of these regiments, called the corps of 
Philhellenes, was composed of foreign officers who had 
volunteered to serve in the Greek cause as 
common soldiers. Its discipline was far Destruction 
superior to anything that existed among the Philhcl- 
Greeks themselves ; and at its head were men Arta, July 16 
who had fought in Napoleon’s campaigns. 

But this corps, which might have become the nucleus of 
a regular army, was sacrificed to the incapacity of the 
general and the treachery of his confederate. Betrayed 
and abandoned by the Albanian, the Philhellenes met the 
attack of the Turks gallantly, and almost all perished. 
Maurokordatos and the remnant of the Greek troops now 
retired to Missolonghi. The Suliotes, left to their own 
resources, were once more compelled to quit their moun- 
tain home, and to take refuge in Corfu. Their resistance, 
however, delayed the Turks for some months, and it was 
not until the beginning of November that the army of 
Omer Brionis, after conquering the intermediate territory, 
appeared in front of Missolonghi. Here the presence of 
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Maurokordatos produced a belter effect than in the field. 
He declared that he would never leave the town as long 
as a man remained to fight the Turks. Do* 
Unsuccessful fences were erected, and the besiegers kept 
at bay for tuo months. On the Gth of 
Nov., 1822* January, 1823, Brioms ordered an assault. It 
was beaten back with heavy loss; and the-* 
Ottoman commander, hopeless of maintaining his position 
throughout the winter, abandoned his artillery , and retired 
into the interior of the country.* 

In the meantime Dramali had advanced from Thessah 
with twenty-four thousand infantry and si\ thousand 
cavalry , the most formidable armament that had been seen 
in Greece since the final struggle between the Turks and 
Venetians in 1715. At the terror of his approach all hopes 
of resistance vanished. lie marched through Boeotin and 
nramnii Attica, devastating the country, and reached 
passes the the isthmus of Corinth in July, 1822. The 
Isthmus of mountain passes were abandoned bj the 
Corinth, Greeks; the Go\ernment, whose seat was at 
u y ’ Argos, dispersed; and Dramali moved on 

to Naupha, where the Turkish garrison was on the pointy 
of surrendering to the Greeks. The entrance to the Morca , 
had been won; the very shadow of a Greek government* 
had disappeared, and the definite suppression of the revolt 
seemed now to be close at hand. But two fatal errors of 
the enemv saved the Greek cause. Dramali neglected to 
garrison the passes through which he had advanced; and 
the commander of the Ottoman fleet, which ought to have 
met the land-force at Naupha, drsobeved his instruction** 
and sailed on to Patras. Two Greeks, at this crisis of 
their countrv’s historv, proved themselves equal to tli«* 
call of events. Demetrius Hvpsikinti, now President of 
the Legislature, refused to flv with his colleagues, and 
threw himself, with a few hundred men, into the Acropolis 
of Argos. Kolokotroncs, hastening to Trinolitza, called 
out everv man capable of bearing arms, anil hurried hick 
to \rgos, where the Turks were still held at hay by the 
defenders of tbe citadel. Dramali could no longer think 
of marching into the interior of the Morca. Tin* gallantrv ^1 
of Demetrius had given time for the assemblage of a 
considerable force, and the Ottoman general now <h** 

1 CWiJon, » jVSi 1 intav, I 3j>>, Mm te'iir&a, t 
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covered the ruinous effect of his neglect to garrison the 
passes in his rear. These were seized by Kolokotrones. 
The summer-drought threatened the Turkish army with 
famine; the fleet which would have rendered them in- 
dependent of land-supplies was a hundred miles away ; 
and Dramali, who had lately seen all Greece at his feet, 
now found himself compelled to force his j4 is re treat 
way back through the enemy to the isthmus and destruc- 
of Corinth. The measures taken by Koloko- tion, Aug., 
trones to intercept his retreat were skilfully 
planned, and had they been adequately executed not a 
man of the Ottoman army would have escaped. It was 
only through the disorder and the cupidity of the Greeks 
themselves that a portion of Dramali’s force succeeded 
in cutting its way back to Corinth. Baggage was plun- 
dered while the retreating enemy ought to have been 
annihilated, and divisions which ought to have co-operated 
in the main attack sought trifling successes of their own. 
But the losses and the demoralisation of the Turkish 
army were as ruinous to it as total destruction. Dramali 
himself fell ill and died; and the remnant of his troops 
which had escaped from the enemy’s hands perished in 
the neighbourhood of Corinth from sickness and want. 

The decisive events of 1822, opened the eyes of European 
Governments to the real character of the Greek national 
rising, and to the probability of its ultimate 
-success. The forces of Turkey were ex- ^ars 1824 1 
hausted for the moment, and during the 
succeeding year no military operations could be under- 
taken by the Sultan on anything like the same scale. It 
would perhaps have been better for the Greeks themselves 
if the struggle had been more continuously sustained. 
Nothing but foreign pressure could give unity to the 
efforts of a race distracted by so many local rivalries, and 
so many personal ambitions and animosities. Scarcely 
was the extremity of danger passed when civil war began 
among the Greeks themselves. Kolokotrones set himself 
up in opposition to the Legislature, and seized on some of 
the strong places in the Morea. This first outbreak of 
the so-called military party against the civil authorities 
was, however, of no great importance. The Primates of 
the Morea took part with the representatives of the islands 
and of Central Greece against the disturber of the peace, 
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and an accommodation was soon arranged. Kondunottes, 
a rich shipowner of Hydra, was made President, with 
Ivolettes, a politician of great influence in Central Greece, 
as his Minister. But in place of ihe earlier antagonism 
between soldier and civilian, a new and more dangerous 
antagonism, that of district against district, now threat- 
ened the existence of Greece. 'I he tendency of the ntvv^ 
government to sacrifice even thing to the interest of the 
islands at once became evident. Kondunottes was a 
thoroughly incompetent man, and made himself ridiculous 
by appointing his friends, the Hvdriote sea-captatns, to 
the highest militarv and ci\il posts. Reoellion again 
broke out, and Ivolokotrones was joined by his old antago- 
nists, the Primates of the Morea. A serious struggle 
ensued, and the go\ eminent, which was realh conducted 
b\ Kolettes, displaved an energy that surprised both its 
friends and its foes. The Morea was in\aded by a power- 
ful force from H\dra. No mercy was shown to the dis- 
tricts which supported the rebels. Ivolokotrones was 
thoroughlv defeated, and compelled to give himself up 
to the Government. He was carried to Hydra and thrown 
into prison, where he remained until hew peril again 
rendered his services indispensable to Greece. 

After the destruction of Dramali’s army and the failure 
of the Ottoman naw to effect nn\ result wlntc\er, the 
Mahmud Sultan appears to ha\c conceded a doubt 
c-iiit for the whether the subjugation of Greece might not 
help of m fact be a task beyond his own unaided 

rpypt pow< r , H\en if the mainland were con- 

quered, it was certain that the Turkish fleet could ncvif 
reduce the islands, nor prevent the passage of supple 
and reinforcements from these to the ports of the Morel* 
Strenuous as Mahmud had hitherto shown htmseh' t,r 
crushing his \assals who, like Ah Pasha, attempted to 
istabhsh an authorit\ independent of the central govern- 
ment, hr now found himself compelled to apply to lb* 
most dangt rnus of them all for assistance. Mehemct Ah* 
Pasha of Pgvpt, had risen to power in the disturbed tint' 
th it followed the cvpulsuin of Napoleon’s forces fro!*' 
Pgvpt. llis fl<«t w is more powerful than that of Turhrv., 
He had organised an armv composed of Arabs, negroes 
and fellahs, and had introduced wto it, hv means o 
Prench ofliters, the mditarv svstem and discipline f»f 
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Europe. The same reform had been attempted in Turkey 
seventeen years before by Mahmud’s predecessor, Selim 
III., but it had been successfully resisted by the soldiery 
of Constantinople, and Selim had paid for his innovations 
with his life. Mahmud, silent and tenacious, had long 
ybeen planning the destruction of the Janissaries, the 
' mutinous and degraded representatives of a once irre- 
sistible force, who would now neither fight themselves nor 
permit their rulers to organise any more effective body 
of troops in their stead. It is possible that the Sultan 
may have believed that a victory won over the enemies 
of Islam by the re-modelled forces of Egypt would facili- 
tate the execution of his own plans of military reform ; 
it is also possible that he may not have been unwilling 
to see his vassal’s resources dissipated by a distant and 
hazardous enterprise. Not without some profound con- 
viction of the urgency of the present need, not without 
some sinister calculation as to the means of dealing with 
an eventual rival in the future, was the offer of aggrandise- 
ment — if we may judge from the whole tenor of. Sultan 
, Mahmud’s career and policy — made to the Pasha of Egypt 
'yVsy his' jealous and far-seeing master. The Pasha was 
A .-lh)vited to assume the supreme command of the Ottoman 
forces by land and sea, and was promised the island of 
Crete in return for his co-operation against the Hellenic 
revolt. Messages to this effect reached Alexandria at the 
beginning of 1824. Mehemet, whose ambition had no 
limits, welcomed the proposals of his sovereign with 
ardour, and, while declining the command for himself, 
accepted it on behalf of Ibrahim, his adopted son. 

TfiejTiost_.vigorous. preparations for war were now made 
at ..Alexandria. The army was raised' tb"go,obo’ men, and 
’new ships were added to the navy from English dock- 
yards. ”A scheme was framed for the combined operation 
of the Egyptian and the Turkish forces which Turkish- 
appeared to render the ultimate conquest of Egyptian 
Greece certain. It was agreed that the island plans 
^ of Crete, which is not sixty miles distant from the southern 
v /^extremity of the Morea, should be occupied by Ibrahim, 
“"and employed as his place of arms ; that simultaneous 
or joint attacks should then be made upon the principal 
( islands of the A igaean ; and that after the capture of these 
: strongholds and the destruction of the maritime resources 
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of the Greeks, Ibrahim’s troops should pass oxer the 
narroxv sea between Crete and the Morea, and complete 
thetr work bv the reduction of the mainland, thus left 
destitute of all chance of succour from without. Crete, 
Egyptians Sicilx , is a natural stepping-stone be- 

conquer tween Europe and Africa, and when once 
Crete, the assistance of Egxpt xxas inxoked bx the 
April, 1824 Sultan, it was obxious that Crete became the 
position which aboxe all others it was necessan for the 
Greeks to watch and to defend. But the wretched 
Goxernment of Kondunottes was occupied with its 
domestic struggles. The appeal of the Cretans for pro- 
tection remained unanswered, and in the spring of 1S24 
a strong Egxptian force landed on this island, captured 
its fortresses, and suppressed the resistance of the in- 
habitants with the most frightful crueltx. The base of 
operations had been won, and the combined attacks of 
the Egxptian and Turkish fleets upon the smaller islands 
followed. Casos, about thirtx miles east of Crete, xxas 
surprised b\ the Tgxptians, and its population extermin- 
ated. Psara was selected for the attack of the Turkish 
fleet. Since the beginning of the insurrection the 

Psariotes had been the scourge and terror of the Ottonnn 
coasts. The serxices that thex had rendered in the Gretk 
na\) had been priceless, and if there xxas one spot of 

Greek soil which ought to haxe been pro- 
* )c ? t p ,c,,on tected as long as a single boat’s crew rt* 
Juiy*l 824 matned afloat, it xxas the little rock of Psara. 

Yet, in spite of repeated xxarnings, the Greek 
Government allowed the Turkish fleet to pass the Dar- 
<1 inellf s iinnbs* rxed, and some chtnisx f< ints xxtre enough 
to blind it to tlie real object of an e\pedition whose nun 
xxas known to .ill Europe. There were ample means for 
succouring the islanders, as suhs< quint exents proxul: 
but xx hen the Turkish admird. Klmsrtw, with ro 000 
men on board, appeared lit fore Psara. the Guek fle<t xx is 
far axxax. The Psariotes tlumselxts xxtre oxer-confident. 
T hex trusted to tlmr batteries on land, and btlnxtd their 
rocks to be impregnable. T In \ were soon undeci ixt <1. 
While a corps of Albanians scaletl tin rhfTs behind the 
town. the Turks gamul a footing in front, ant! oxer- 
win tnu d tluir gallant enemx lix wi ight of numlM rs. \'n 
m< rex was asked or gixrn. Eight thousand of the 
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Psarians were slain or carried away as slaves. Not more 
than one-third of the population succeeded in escaping 
to the neighbouring islands . 1 

The first part of the Turko-Egyptian plan had thus 
been successfully accomplished, and if Khosrew had 
^'attacked Samos immediately after his first victory, this 
island would probably have fallen before help could 
arrive. But, like ot'her Turkish commanders, Greek suc- 
Khosrew loved intervals of repose, and he cesses off 
now sailed off to Mytilene to celebrate the of 

festival of Bairam. In the meantime the September, 
catastrophe of Psara had aroused the Hydriote 1824 
Government to a sense of its danger. A strong fleet was 
sent across the Aigze an, and adequate measures were taken 
to defend Samos both by land and sea. The Turkish fleet 
was attacked with some success, and though Ibrahim with 
the Egyptian contingent now reached the coast of Asia 
Minor, the Greeks proved themselves superior to their 
adversaries combined. The operations of the Mussulman 
commanders led to no result; they were harassed and 
^ terrified by the Greek fire-ships; and when at length all 
, ;k>pe of a joint conquest of Samos had been abandoned, 
t \ 'and Ibrahim set sail for Crete to carry out his own final 
enterprise alone, he was met on the - high seas by the 
Greeks, and driven back to the coast of Asia Minor. 
During the autumn of 1824 the disasters of the preceding 
months were to some extent retrieved, and the situation of 
the Egyptian fleet would have become one of some peril 
if the Greeks had maintained their guard 
throughout the winter. But they underrated Ibrahim 
the energy of Ibrahim, and surrendered them- 
selves to the belief that he would not repeat ce mber 1824 
the attempt to reach Crete until the following 
spring. Careless, or deluded by false information, they 
returned to Hydra and left the seas unwatched. Ibrahim 

1 Gordon, ii. 138. The news of this catastrophe reached Metternich at 
Ischl on July 30th. “Prince Metternich was taking an excursion in 
'rv which, unfortunately, I could not accompany him. I at once sent 
' Trancis after him with this important letter, which he received at a spot 
, - 'where the name of the Capitan Pasha had probably never been heard 
before. The prince soon came back to me; and ( -pianissimo , in order 
that the friends of Greece might not hear it) we congratulate one another 
* on the event, which may very well prove le commencement de la fin for 
1 the Greek insurrection,” (Gentz,) 
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saw 1 ns opportunity, and, setting sail for Crete nt (he 
beginning of December, he reached it without falling in 
with the enemy. 

The snow) heights of Ta\getus are \isible on a clear 
winter’s day from the Cretan coast, vet, with their enem> 
actual!) in \ lew of them, the Greeks neglected to guard 
the passage to the Morea On the 22nd of 
the a Morea! Februar), 1825, Ibrahim crossed the sea un- 
Fcb , 1825 * opposed and landed five thousand men at 
Modon He was even able to return to Crete 
and bring over a second contingent of superior strength 
before an) steps were taken to hinder his movements. The 
fate of the mainland was now settled Ibrahim marched 
from Modon upon Nwarmo, defeated the Greek forces on 
the vva), and captured the garrison placed in the Island of 
Sphaktena — the scene of the first famous surrender of the 
Spartans — before the Greek fleet could arrive to relieve it 
The forts of Navanno then capitulated, and Ibrahim 
pushed on his victorious march towards the centre of the 
Morea It was rn vain that the old chief Kolokotrones w is 
brought from his prison nt Ilvdra to take supreme com- 
mand The conqueror of Dramah was unable to resist the 
onslaught of Ibrahim’s regiments, recruited from the flora 
races of the Soudan, and fighting with the same arms .and 
under the same discipline as the best troops in Europe 
Kolokotrones was driven back through Tripohtza, and 
retired as the Russians had retired from Moscow, leaving a 
deserted capital behind him Ibrahim gave his troops no 
rest, lie hurried onwards against Nfluplia, and on the 24th 
of June reached the summit of the mountain-pass tint looks 
down upon the \rgohc Gulf " \h, little island," he cri< f 
as he saw the rock of iJvdrn stretched below him. "how 
long wilt thou escape me 7 " \t Nnuplia itself th»* 
Tgvpttan commander rode up to the \ir\ gates and 
scanned tin def< nces, wlmh he hoped to earn at the first 
assault Here however, a check awaited him In the 
mielst of genera’ flight ind panic D< metritis Hvpsdanu 
was again the unelaunted snleher He threw himself v tlh 
some few hundreds of nun tntn the nulls of T erna and 
the^e luat bad Ibrdum's vanguard when it attempted to 
cam this post l»v -torm. The 1‘gv pinn mogmsed tint 
with m* n Id e tiles'* m front of him Vauplta could I «* 
reduced ontv In a regular siege Hi retired for a while 
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upon Tripolitzn, and thence semt out his harrying columns, 
slaughtering and devastating in every direction. It 
seemed to he his design not merely to exhaust the resources 
of his enemy but to render the Morea a desert, and to 
exterminate its population. In the very birthplace of 
-x European civilisation, it was said, this savage, who had 
already been nominated Pasha of the Morea, intended to 
extinguish the European race and name, and to found for 
himself upon the ashes of Greece a new barbaric state 
composed of African negroes and fellaheen. That such 
design had actually been formed was denied by the Turkish 
Government in answer to official inquiries, and its existence 
was not capable of proof. But the brutality of one age is 
the stupidity of the next, and Ibrahim’s violence recoiled 
upon himself. Nothing in the whole struggle between the 
Sultan and the Greeks 'gave so irresistible an argument to 
the Philhellenes throughout Europe, or so directly over- 
came the scruples of Governments in regard to an armed 
intervention in favour of Greece, as Ibrahim’s alleged 
policy of extermination and rc-settlement. The days were 
past when Europe could permit its weakest member to be. 
torn from it and added to the Mohammedan world. 

^ One episode of the deepest tragic interest yet remained 
in the Turko-IIellenic conflict before the Powers of Europe 
stepped in and struck with weapons stronger than those 
which had fallen from dying hands. The* 
town of Missolonghi was now beleaguered by Sic^c of 
the Turks, who had invaded Western Greece irn°l8^5 5, 
while Ibrahim was overrunning the Morea. April*, 1826 ~ 
Missolonghi had already once been besieged 
without success; and, as in the case of Saragossa, the first 
deliverance appears to have inspired the townspeople 
with (he resolution, maintained even more heroically at 
Missolonghi than at the Spanish city, to die rather than 
capitulate. From the time when Reschid, the Turkish 
commander, opened the second attack by land and sea in 
the spring of 1825, the garrison and the inhabitants met 
every movement of the enemy with the most obstinate 
‘ ‘^resistance. It was in vain that Reschid broke through 
the defences with his artillery, and threw mass after mass 
upon the breaches which he made. For month after 
month the assaults of the Turks were uniformly repelled, 
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the Turkish fleet to retire from its position, and made the 
situation of Reschid himself one of considerable danger 
And now, as winter approached, and the guerrilla binds 
in the rear of the besiegers grew more and more acme, 
the Eg)ptian arrm with its leader was called from the 
Morea to cam out the task in which the Turks had failed 
The Hjdnote sea-captains had departed, believing their 
presence to be no longer needed, and although the) sub- 
sequently returned for a short time, their services were 
grudgingl) rendered and ineffective Ibrahim, settling 
down to his work at the beginning of 1826, conducted his 
operations with the utmost vigour, boasting that he would 
accomplish m fourteen da>s what the Turks could not 
effect in nine months But his veteran soldiers were 
thoroughl) defeated when the) met the Greeks hand to 
hand , and the T g) ptian, furious w ith his enerm , his allies, 
and his own officers, confessed that Missolonghi could onl) 
be taken bv blockade He now ordered a fleet of flat- 
bottomed boats to be constructed and launched upon the 
lagoons that lie between Missolonghi and the open sea 
Missolonghi was thus completely surrounded; and when 
the Greek admirals appeared for the last time and en- 
deavoured to force an entrance through the shallows, thev 
found the besieger in full command of waters inaccessible 
to themselves, and after one unsuccessful effort abandoned 
Missolonghi to its fate In the third week of April, 1826 
cxnctl) a vear after the commencement of the siege, the 
supplv of food was exhausted. The resolution, long made, 
that the entire population, men, women, and children, 
should fall bv the enemv’s sword rather than surrender, 
was now nctuall) earned out On the night of the 22nd of 
April all the Missolonghiots, with the exception of those 
whom age, exhaustion, or illness made unable to leave 
their homes, were drawn up in bands at the citv gates, the 
women armtd and dressed as men. the children cnrrvinC 
pistols Preceded bv a bodv of soldiers, thev crossul the 
mo«at under Turkish fire. The attacl of the vanguard 
rarru d <v entiling before it. and a wav was cut through 
the Tur! ish bnrs But at tins mormnt some erv of con- 
fusion was mistal en bv thos* who were <till nn the bridges 
for an order to retrial \ portion of the non-combatants 
rrturred into the lmn, and wirh them the rearguard of 
the mihtarv escort The leading divisions hovraer, con- 
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tinued their march forward, and would have escaped with 
the loss of some of the women and children, had not 
treachery already made the Turkish commander acquainted 
with the routes which they intended to follow. They had 
cleared the Turkish camp, and were expecting- to meet the 
bands of Greek armaloli, who had promised to fall upon 
the enemy’s rear, when, instead of friends, they en- 
countered troop after troop of Ottoman cavalry and of 
Albanians placed in ambush along the road between 
Missolonghi and the mountains. Here, exhausted and 
surprised, the)' - were cut down without mercy, and out of a 
body numbering several thousands not more than fifteen 
hundred men, with a few women and children, ultimately 
reached places of safety. Missolonghi itself was entered 
by the Turks during the sortie. The soldiers who had 
fallen back during the confusion on the bridges proved 
that they had not acted from cowardice. They fought 
unflinchingl)'- to the last, and three bands, establishing 
themselves in the three powder magazines of the town, set 
fire to them when surrounded by the Turks, and perished 
in the explosion. Some thousands of women and children 
were captured around and within the town, or wandering 
..on the mountains; but the Turks had few other prisoners. 
The men were dead or free. 

From Missolonghi the tide of Ottoman conquest rolled 
eastward, and the Acropolis of Athens was in its turn the 
object of a long and arduous siege. The Government, 
which now held scarcely any territory on the 
mainland except Nauplia, where it was itself Fa H of the 
threatened by Ibrahim, made the most ^ c ™th°n| 
vigorous efforts to prevent the Acropolis from June 5, 1827 
falling into Reschid’s hands. All, however, 
was in vain. The English officers, Church and Cochrane, 
who were now placed at the head of the military and naval 
forces of Greece, failed ignominiously in the attack which 
they made on Reschid’s besieging army; and the garrison 
capitulated on June 5, 1827. But the time was past when 
the liberation of Greece could be prevented by any Ottoman 
r victory. The heroic defence of tl)e Missolonghiots had 
achieved its end. Greece had fought long enough to enlist 
the Powers of Europe on its side; and in the same month 
that Missolonghi fell the policy of non-intervention was 
definitely abandoned by those Governments which were 
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best able to cam* their intentions into effect. If the 
struggle had ended during the first three j ears of the in- 
surrection, no hand would ha\e been raised to prexcnt the 
restoration of the Sultan’s rule. Russia then lax as if 
spell-bound beneath the diplomacy of the Holy Alliance; 
and although in the second a ear of the war the death of 
Castlereagh and the accession of Canning to power had 
gi\en Greece a powerful friend instead of a powerful foe 
within the Bntish Ministry, it was long before England 
stirred from its neutrality. Canning indeed made no secret 
of his sympathies for Greece, and of his desire to gtxe the 
weaker belligerent such help as a neutral might afford, but 
when he took up office the time had not come when inter- 
vention would have been useful or possible. Changes in 
the policy of other great Powers and in the situation of 
the belligerents themsches were, he considered, neccssnn 
before the mfitienre of England could be successfully 
employed in establishing peace in the East. 

A vigorous movement of public opinion in fax our of 
Greece made itself felt throughout Western" Europe .asjlhc 
struggle continued; and the \i\id and romantic interest v, 
excited oxer the xxhole cmhscd xxorld hx the death of T.ord 
Bxron in iS^t, among the people xxhnm lie had come to^ 
free, probably served the Greek cause better than all that 
Bxron could ha\e achiexed had his life been prolonged 
In France and England, where public oninion had great 
influence on the action of the Ooxemment, as xxell as in 
Germany*, where it bed none xxhatexer, societies xxere 
formed for assisting the Greeks with arms, stores, and 
monev. Tfie first proposal. hox\exer, for a joint inter- 
F1 xention in fax our of Greece came fronu?*- 

Rn«t*n*rro- Peter sburg. The undisguised good-will of 
|ect of Joint Canning toward^ the insurgents led the 
Intervention. Crnr’s Goxernment to anticirnte that England 
* J,n “* itself might soon assume that championship 
of the Greek cans?* which Russia, .at the bidding of 
Mettemich and of Canning's predecessor. had up to tfjj* 
time declined If the Grerks were to !>» befriended, it 
was intolerable that others si a dd plax the pnrt of the 
patron. Aertvnhrglx , on th* tith of Incan. t^Ji. a note 
was submitted m the Orar’s name to all the Courts n r 
Furooe. containing a plan fa* a <j ttlrmert o f the Greek 
question, which it was proposed that the great Poxxers o f 
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Europe should jcnforce upon, Turkey either by means of an 
arm ed d emonstration or by the threat of breaking off all 
diplomatic relations. According to this scheme, Greece, 
apart from the islands^ was. to be divided into three 
p rinc ipalities, each tributary to the Sultan and garrisoned 
by Turkish troops, .but in other respects autonomous, like 
the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. The islands 
were to retain their municipal organisation as before. In 
one respect" this scheme was superior to all that have 
succeeded it, for it included in the territory of the Greeks 
both Crete and Epirus; in all other respects it was framed 
in the interest of Russia alone. Its object was simply to 
create a second group of provinces like those on the 
Danube, which should afford Russia a constant oppor- 
tunity for interfering with the Ottoman Empire, and which 
at the same time should prevent the Greeks from establish- 
ing an independent and self-supporting State. The design 
cannot be called insidious, for its object was so palpable 
that not a single. politician in Europe was deceived by it; 
and a very simple ruse of Metternich’s was enough to draw 
from the Russian Government an explicit declaration 
against the independence of Greece, which was described 
by the Czar as a mere chimera. But of all the parties con- 
cerned, the^ Greeks themselves were loudest in denuncia- 
tion^ of the Russian plan. Their Government sent a 
protest 'against it to London, and was assured by Canning 
in. .reply. that the support of this country should never be 
given to any scheme for disposing of the Greeks without 
their own consent. Elsewh ere the Czar’s note was received 
with express ions .of . .politeness. .due to a Court which it 
might be dangerous to contradict; a nd a series of con- 
fepences.was. opened. at St.. Petersburg for the .purpose of 
discussing propositions which no one intended to carry 
into execution. Though Canning' ordered The British 
ambassador at. St. .Petersburg to dissociate .himself from 
these proceedings, the conferences dragged on, with long 
adjournments, from. the spring of .1824 to the summer of 
the following year. 1 

In the meantime a strong spirit of discontent was rising 
in the Russian army and nation. The religious feeling no 

1 Prokesch-Osten, i. 253, iv. 63. B. and F. State Papers, xii. 902. 
Stapleton, Canning, p. 496. Metternich, p. 127. Wellington, N.S. ii. 
37 2 - 39 6 - 
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of his troops at one of the great reviews intended to be 
held in the south of Russia in the autumn of 1825. On the 
death of the monarch a provisional government was at 
once to be established, and a constitution proclaimed. 

Alexander, aware of the rising indignation of his 
people, and irritated beyond endurance by the failure of 
his diplomatic efforts, had dissolved the St. Petersburg 
Conferences in August, 1.825, and declared _t hat Russia 
would henceforth act according to its own discretion. lie 
quitted St. Petersburg and travelled to the Black Sea, 
accompanied by some of the leaders of the 
war-party. Here, plunged in a profound 
melancholy, conscious that all his early hopes jr> cc< 1/1825 
had only served to surround him with con- 
spirators, and that his sacrifice of Russia’s military in- 
terests to international peace had only rendered his 
country impotent before all Europe, he still hesitated to 
make the final determination between peace and war. A 
certain mystery hung over his movements, his acts, and 
his intentions. Suddenly, while all Europe waited for 
the signal that should end the interval of suspense, the 
news was' sent out from a lonely port on the Black Sea 
that the Czar was dead. Alexander, still under fifty 
years of age, had welcomed the illness which carried him 
from a world of cares, and closed a career in which anguish 
and disappointment had succeeded to such intoxicating 
glory and such unbounded hope. Young as he still was 
for one who had reigned twenty-four years, Alexander 
was of all men the most life-weary. Power, pleasure, 
excitement, had lavished on him hours of such exist- 
ence as none but Napoleon among all his contem- 
poraries had enjoyed. They had left him nothing but the 
solace of religious resignation, and the belief that a Power 
higher than his own might yet fulfil the purposes in which 
he himself had failed. Ever in the midst of great acts 
and great events, he had missed greatness himself. 
Where he had been best was exactly where men inferior 
to himself considered him to have been worst — in his 
hopes; and these hopes he had himself abandoned and 
renounced. Strength, insight, unity of purpose, the 
qualities which enable men to mould events, appeared in 
him but momentarily or in semblance. For want of them 
the large and fair horizon of his earlier years was first 
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obscured and then wholly blotted out from his view, till 
in the end nothing but his pietism and his generosity 
distinguished him lrom the politicians of repression whose 
instrument he had become. 

The sudden death of Alexander threw the Russian 
Court into the greatest confusion, for it was not known 
who was to succeed him. The heir to t.he_throne_w(is his 
brother Constantine, an ignorant and brutal savage, who 
had just sufficient sense not to desire to be Czar of Russia, 
though he considered himself good enough to tyrannise 
over the Poles. Constantine had renounced his right to 
the crown some years before, but the renunciation had 
not been made public, nor had the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Constantine’s younger brother, been made aware that the 
succession was irrevocably fixed upon himself. Accord* 
mgly, when the news of Alexander’s death readied St. 
Petersburg, and the document embodying Constantine’s 
abdication was brought from the archives by the officials 
to whose keeping it had been entrusted, Nicholas refused 
Militar - 10 acknowledge it as binding, and caused the 

insurrection troops to take the oath of allegiance to Con- 
at St. stanttne, who was then at Warsaw. Con- 
Petersburg^ stantine, on the other hand, proclaimed hi* 
cc * ’ 3 brother emperor. An interregnum of three* 

weeks followed, during which messages passed betwten 
Warsaw and St. Petersburg, Nicholas positively refusing 
to accept the crown unless by his elder brother’s direct 
command. I lus at length arrived, and on the 26th of 
December Nicholas assumed the rank of sovereign. Hut 
the interval of uncertainty had been turned to good 
account bv the conspirators at St. Petersburg. The oath 
alrc.ulv taken by the soldiers to Constantine enabled the 
officers who were concerned in the plot to denounce 
Nicholas as a usurper, and to disguise their real design** 
under the < lonk of Jovatiy to the legitimate Czar. Ignorant 
of tile ven meaning of a constitution, the common soldier* 
mutinied because thev were told to do so; and it is said 
that thev shouted flic word Constitution, believing it 
be the name of Constantine’s wife. When summoned to 
take the oath to Nicholas, the Moscow Regiment refused 
it, and mart bed off to the place m front of the Senate 
House, where it formed square, and repulsed an attack 
made upon it bv the Cavalrj of the (hi trd. Companies 
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from other regiments now joined the mutineers, and 
symptoms of insurrection began to show themselves 
among the civil population. Nicholas himself did not 
display the energy of character which distinguished him 
through all his later life; on the contrary, his attitude 
was for some time rather that of resignation than of self- 
confidence. Whether some doubt as to the justice of his 
cause haunted him, or a trial like that to which he was 
now exposed was necessary to bring to its full strength 
the iron quality of his nature, it is certain that the con- 
duct of the new Czar during these critical hours gave lo 
those around him little indication of the indomitable will 
which was henceforth to govern Russia. Though the 
great mass of the army remained obedient, it was but 
slowly brought up to the scene of revolt. Officers of high 
rank were sent to harangue the insurgents, and one of 
these, General Miloradovitsch, a veteran of the Napo- 
leonic campaigns, was mortal!}' wounded while endeavour- 
ing to make himself heard. It was not until evening that 
the artillery was ordered into action, and the command 
given by the Czar to fire grape-shot among the insurgents. 
The effect was decisive. The mutineers fled before a fire 
which they were unable to return, and within a few 
minutes the insurrection was over. It had possessed no 
chief of any military capacity; its leaders were missing 
at the moment when a forward march or an attack on 
the palace of the Czar might have given them the victory; 
and among the soldiers at large there was not the least 
desire to take part in any movement against the established 
system of Russia. The only effect left by the conspiracy 
within Russia itself was seen in the rigorous and uncom- 
promising severity with which Nicholas henceforward 
enforced the principle of. autocratic rule. The illusions 
of the previous reign were at an end. A man with the 
education and the ideas of a drill-sergeant and the re- 
ligious assurance of a Covenanter was on the throne; 
rebellion had done its worst against him ; and woe to 
those who in future should deviate a hair’s breadth from 
their duty of implicit obedience to the sovereign’s all- 
' sufficing power . 1 

It has been stated, and with some probability of truth, 

1 Korff, Accession of Nicholas, p. 253; Herzen, Russische Vsrsch- 
worung, p. 106; Mendelssohn, i. 396. Schnitzler, Histoire Intime, i. 195. 
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that the military insurrection of 1625 disposed the neu 
Czar to a more \ igorous poltc) abroad. '1 he conspirators, 
when on their trial, declared it to ha\e been their inten- 
tion to throw the army at once into an attach upon the 
Turks; and m so doing the) would certainh ha\c had 
the feeling of the nation on their side. Nicholas himself 
had little or no s)mpathv for the Greeks^ The) were a 
democratic people, and the freedom which they sought 
to gain was nothing but anarch). “Qo not speak of the 
Anglo- Greeks,” he said to the represen tame of a 
Russian foreign power, ”1 call them -the rebels” 
Protocol, Nexcrtheless, little as Nicholas wished to 
April 4 , 1826 sene t j ie Greek democracy, both inclination 
and policy urged him to make an end of his predecessor’s 
faint-hearted system of negotiation, and to bring the 
struggle in the East to a summarx close. Canning Ind 
alread), in corn crsation xxith the 'Russian ambassador ^ 
London, discussed a possible change of policx on the part 
of the two nxal Courts He, now saw that the time Ind 
come for establishing nexx relations between Great Britain 
ami Russia, and for attempting tint co-operation in the 
East xxhich he had held to "be impracticable during 
Alexander’s reign. The Duke of Wellington was sent to 
St. Petersburg, nominallx to offer the usual congratula- 
tions 10 the nexx soxereign, m realm to dissmde him 
from going to war, and to propose either the separate 
interxention of England or a joint interxention hx 
England and Russia on behalf of Greece. T he mis- 
sion was successful It x\as in xain tint Mt tternicli 
emit ax oured to entangle the new Czar in the diplomatic 
xxeb that had so long held his predecessor. The 
sptll of the IIolx Alliance x\as broken. Nicholas looked 
on the past influence of Austria on the Eastern Qmstion 
onlx with resentment; he would luar »if no more conhr* 
ences of amliassadors ; and on the 4th of April, 

Protorot xv is signed at St. Petersburg, b\ xvhich Gnat 
Britain an<l Russia fixnl the conditions ttiuli r wlmlt the 
mediation of the fornu r Pou« r xvas to be t« mferetl to tie* 
Porte. Grtece was jo nnnin tributary to the Sultan; ** 
was, hoxvexer, to be goxermd b\ its own i lifted authori- ’ 
ties, ami to be cumpitleU tndep< mien! in its commercial 
relations. The pnltrt known in our own «hx as tint 
bag -a ml -baggage expulsion was to lie rimed out in .a fxr 
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more extended sense than that in which it has been 
advocated by more recent champions of the subject races 
of the East; the Protocol of 1826 stipulating for the 
removal not only of ^Turkish ...officials, . bu t of the 

entir e - su rviving Turkish population of Greece. All 

property belonging to the Turks, whether on the 
continent or in the islands, was to be purchased by the 
Greeks. 1 

Thus was the first step taken in the negotiations which 
endedZlnllhe— establishment of TTellenjc independence. 
The Proto col, which had been secretly sig_ned J _w_as_sub- 
mitted after sorne 1 nter valToTTe other Courts of Europe. 
At Vienna’it was received* with the utmost disgust. Met- 
ternich had at first declared the union of England and 
Russia to be an impossibility. When this union was 
actually established, no language was sufficiently strong 
to express his mortification and his spite. At one moment 
he declared that Canning, was a .revolutionist who. fiad 
entrapped the., young and inexperienced Czar into an 
alliance with European radicalism ; at another, that Eng- 
land had ..made itself .the cat’s-paw of Russian ambition. 
Not till now, he protested, could Europe understand what 
it had lost in Castlereagh. Nor did Metternich confine 
himself to lamentations. While his representatives at 
Paris and Berlin spared no effort to excite the suspicion 
of those Courts against the Anglo-Russian project of in- 
tervention, the Austrian ambassador at London worked 
upon King George’s personal hostility to Canning, and 
conspired against the Minister with that important section 
of the English aristocracy which was still influenced by 
the traditional regard for Austria. Berlin, however, was 
the^only field_ where Metternich’s diplomacy still held 
i ts ow n. King Frederick William had not yet had time 
t o acquire the habit of submission to the" young Czar 
Nicholas, and was therefore saved the pain* of deciding 
which of two masters he should obey. In spite of his 
own sympathy for the Greeks, he declined to connect 
Prussia with the proposed’jbint-interventjon, andremained 
passive, justifying this course by the absence of any 
material interests of Prussia in the East. Being neither a 
neighbour of the Ottoman Empire nor a maritime Power, 

1 B. and F. State Papers, xiv. 630; Metternich, iv. 161, 212, 320, 372; 
Wellington, N.S. ii. 85, 148, 244; Gentz, D. I., iii. 315. 
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Prussia had, in fact, no direct means of making its in- 
fluence feh. 

France, on whose action much more depended, jvas 
now governed wholly in the interests of theLegitimist 
party. Louis XVI! 1. had died in 1824, and the* Count 
of Artois had succeeded to the throne, under thetitje^of 
Charles X. The principles of the Legitimists would 
logical!) ha\c made them defenders of the hereditary 
rights of the Sultan against his rebellious subjects; but 
the Sultan, unlike Ferdinand of Spain, was not a Bourbon 
nor c\en a Christian; and in a case where 
between ^ ie legitimate prince was an infidel and the 
England, rebels were Christians, the conscience of 
Russia, and the most pious Legitimist might well recoil 
July "1827 * rom the perilous task of deciding between 
the divine rights of the Crown and the divine 
rights of the Church, and choose, in so painful an emerg- 
enc), the simpler course of gratifying the national love 
of action. '1 here existed, both among Liberals and among 
U 1 tramontanes, a real sympathy for Greece, and this In- 
terest was almost the onl) one in which all French politiraP 
sections felt that thev had something in common. Liberals 
rejoiced in the prospect of making a new free State in 
Lurope; Catholics, like Charles X. himself, remembered 
Saint Louis and the Crusades; diplomatists understood 
the extreme importance of the impending breach between 
Austru and Russia, and of the opportunity of nllving 
Trance with the latter Power. Thus the natural and dis- 
interested impulse of the greater part of the public coin- 
cided t\ irtlv with the dictates of a far-seeing policy; and 
the Government, in spite of Its Legitimist principles am! 
of some assurances given to Metternirli m person whin 
he visited Paris in 1.S25, determined to accent the pollrv 
of tlie Anglo-Russi in intervention in the (vast, and to 
pirtiripate m the nitiie im isttres about to he taken In 
lb** two Pmvrrs. The Protocol of St. Petersburg formed 
ih»* basis i >f .t definitive treat! which was signed at London 
In JnU, 1^27. 11 \ this art Pngland, Russia, and Trance 
undertook to put an end to the conflict in the Tast, which, 
through the injure don* to the commerce of all n itions. 
hit! niattrr of Fluropein concern. The contend- 

vfr to Mimrmrul to accept the mrdhfioP 
of 1! e IN,wrrs ted to mrw nt to jn armistice. Gtmr was 
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to be made autonomous, under the paramount sovereignty 
of the Sultan; the Mohammedan population of the Greek 
provinces was, as in the Protocol of St. Petersburg - , to be 
entirely removed; arid the Greeks were to enter upon 
possession of all Turkish property within their limits, 
paying an indemnity to the former owners. Each of tin; 
three contracting Governments pledged itself to seek no 
increase of territory in the East, and no special commercial 
advantages. In the secret articles of the Treaty provisions 
were made for the case of the rejection by the Turks of 
the proposed offer of mediation. Should the armistice 
not be granted within one month, the Powers agreed that 
they would announce^ to each belligerent their, intention 
tp. prevent further encounters, and that they would take 
the necessary steps for enforcing this declaration, without, 
however, taking part in hostilities themselves. Instruc- 
tions in conformity with the Treaty were to be sent to the 
Admirals commanding the Mediterranean squadrons of 
the three Powers. 1 

Scarcely was the Treaty of London signed when Can- 
ning died. He had definitely broken from the policy of 
:us predecessors, that policy which, for the 
sake of guarding against Russia’s advance, cnnn' ° f 
had condemned the Christian races of the August ”1827 
East to eternal subjection to the Turk, and 
bound up Great Britain with the Austrian system of re- 
sistance to the very principle and name of national inde- 
pendence. Canning was no blind friend to Russia. As 
keenly as any of his adversaries he appreciated the im- 
portances/ England’s interests in the East ; of all English 
statesmen of that time he would have been the last to 
submit to any diminution of England’s just influence or 
power. But, unlike his predecessors, he saw that there 
were great forces at work which, whether with England’s 
concurrence or in spite of it, would accomplish that revo- 
lution in the East for which the time was now come; and 
he was statesman enough not to acquiesce in the belief that 
the welfare of England was in permanent and necessarv 
antagonism to the moral interests of mankind and the 
better spirit of the age. Therefore, instead of attemr/mg to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, or holding 

1 B. and F. State Papers, ziv. 632; x\n. yyy 

iv. 57. " ^ 
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aloof and resorting to threats ar ’ ’ IP 

accomplished the liberation of ii. ■ > 

„ , witli Russia mjhi . . 

c'nnlrl certcd f t,cm as 1 

tile undue extension oi Russia s inuuuice in 
the Cast. In committing England to armed intervention 
Qinning no doubt hoped that the settlement of the Gree v 
question arranged b> the Powers would be peaccfull) 
accepted bv the Sultan, and that a separate war be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, on this or an> 'other 
issue, would be averted. Neither of these hopes was 
realised I he joint-intervention had to be enforced"!)) 
arms, and no sooner had the Allies struck their common 
blow than a war between I urke) and Russia followed. 
How far the course of events might have been modified 
had Canning’s life not been cut short it is impossible to 
saj , but whether Ins statesmanship might or might not 
have averted war on the Danube, the balance of results 


proved his polic) to have been the right one. Greece 
was established "as an independent State, to suppl) in 
the future a valuable element of resistance to Slavic pre- 
ponderance in the Levant, and the encounter between 
Russia and I urhej , so long dreaded, produced none of 
those disastrous effects which had been anticipated from 
it. On the relative value of Canning’s statesmanship .as 
compared with that of Ins predecessors, the mind of Lng- 
land and of Europe has long hem made up. He stands 
among those who have given to this countrv its claim to 
the nspert of mankind. Ills monument, as well ns his 
justification, is the existence of national freedom in the 
last , and when half a centurv later a British Government 
n verted to the principle of non-intervention, as it had 
bean understood bv Castlenagh, and declined to enter 
into an\ t ffevtive co-operation with Russia for the e manci- 
pation of Bulgaria, even then, win n the precedent of 
Canning's action in 1827 stood in direct nnel glaring 
»-onindirtton tothepohrv of the hour, no effective attempt 
was made bv the leaders of the jiartv to which Canning 
had le’longeel lei impugn his amhoritv, or to * xphin aw iv 
hi* example ft might indeed R* ath/ed tint Canning 
had nil r\ph tib resolved on th* application «»f for**-; 
hu* the* e who f»*ild n untam tint tanning would, |d« 
Wellington, 1 nc n*ol tin languaj e of ajv>l* gv anil fr^ret 
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when Turkish obstinacy had made it impossible to elTect 
the object of his intervention by any other means, had 
indeed read the history of Canning’s career in vain. 1 

The death of Canning, which brought his rival, the 
Duke of Wellington, after a short interval to the head 
of affairs, caused at the moment no avowed change in the 
execution of his plans. In accordance with the provisions 
oT the Treaty of London the mediation of the allied Powers 
was at once tendered to the belligerents, and an armistice 
demanded. TJie armistice was accepted bv the Greeks; 
it was contemptuously refused by the Turks. In conse- 
quence of this refusal the stale of war continued, as it 
would have been absurd to ask the Greeks to sit still and 
be massacred because the enemy declined to lay down 
his arms. The Turk being the party resist- intervention 
ing the mediation agreed upon, it became of the 
necessary to deprive him of the power of Admirals, 
continuing hostilities. Heavy reinforcements Sept *’ 1827 
had just arrived from Egypt, and an expedition was on 
the point of sailing from Navarino, the gathering-place 
of Ibrahim’s forces, against Hydra, the capture of which 
wpuld have definitely made an end of the Greek insurrec- 
tion. Admiral Codrington, the commander of the British 
fleet, and the French Admiral De Rigny were now off (he 
coast of Greece. They addressed themselves to Ibrahim, 
and required from him a promise that he would make 
no movement until further orders should arrive from Con- 
stantinople. Ibrahim made this promise verbally on the 
25th of September. A few days later, however, Ibrahim 
learnt that while he himself was compelled to be inactive, 
the Greeks, continuing hostilities as they were entitled 

1 Pari. Deb., May 11, 1S77. Nothing can be more misleading than 
to say that Canning never contemplated the possibility of armed action 
because a clause in the Treaty of 1827 made the formal stipulation that 
the contracting Powers would not “take part in the hostilities between 
the contending parties.” How, except by armed force, could the Allies 
“prevent, in so far as might be in their power, all collision between the 
contending parties,” which, in the very same clause, they undertook to 
do? And what was the meaning of the stipulation that they should 
“transmit instructions to their Admirals conformable to these pro- 
visions”? Wellington himself, before the battle of Navarino, condemned 
the Treaty of London on the very ground that it “specified means of 
compulsion which were neither more nor less than measures of war ” ; 
and he protested against the statement that the Treaty arose directly out 
of the Protocol of St. Petersburg, which was his own work. Wellington, 
N.S. iv. 137, 321. 
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to do, had won a brilliant naval victory under Captain 
Hastings within the Gulf of Corinth, tfnabfe to control 
his anger, he sailed out from the harbour of Navarino, 
and made for Patras. Codrington, who had stationed his 
fleet at Zante, heard of the movement, and at once threw 
himself across the track of the Egyptian, whom he com- 
pelled to turn back by an energetic threat to sink his 
fleet. Had the French and Russian contingents been 
at hand, Codrington would have taken advantage of 
Ibrahim’s sortie to cut him off from all Greek harbours, 
and to force him to return direct to Alexandria, thus 
peaceably accomplishing the object of the intervention. 
This, however, to the misfortune of Ibrahim’s seamen, 
the English admiral could not do alone. Ibrahim re- 
entered Navarino, and there found the orders of the Sultan 
for which it had been agreed that he should wait. These 
orders were dictated by true Turkish infatuation, TJicc 
hade Ibrahim continuc’the subjugation of the Moron with 
the utmost vigour, and promised him the assistance of 
Rescind Pasha, Ins rival in the siege of Missolongbi. 
Ibrahim, perfectly reckless of the consequences, now *ynt 
out Ins devastating columns again. No life, and nothing 
that could support life, was spared. Not onl\ were the 
crops ravaged, but the fruit-trees, which arc the permanent 
support of tlie <ountr\, were cut clown at the roots. Clouds 
of lire and smoke from burning villages showed the 
English officers who approached the coast in what spirit 
the 'lurk met their proposals for a pacification. 41 ft is 
supposed that if Ibrahim remained in Greece,” wrote 
Captain Hamilton, "more than a third of its inhabitants 
would die of absolute starvation.” 

It became neiessar* to act quirkl), the more so as the 
season was far advanced, and a winter blockade of Ibr.i- 
ttnttlr ot him’s fleet was impossible. A message was 
Natarino. sent to the Egyptian head-quarters, requiring 
Oct. 20th, that hostilities should tens#*, that the Moren 
should Ik* rviruated, arid the Ttirko- 
Kgtplttn fleet return to Constantinople and Alexandria. 
In answer to this message there came Inch a statement 
tint Ibr.tlmn had lift Navmno for the interior of the 
countrv, and tint tt was not known where to find litm. 
Xothtng now rrrrnmctl for the atfmtrals but to make fhrrr 
present v fe’t. On the iMh of O, toVr it was n-ohrd 
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that the English, French, and Russian fleets, which were 
now united, should enter the harbour of Navarino in battle 
order. The movement was called a demonstration, and 
in so far as the admirals had not actually determined upon 
making an attack, it was not directly a hostile measure ; 
but every gun was read}'- to open fire, and it was well 
understood that any act of resistance on the part of the 
opposite fleet would result in hostilities. Codrington, as 
senior officer, took command of the allied squadron, and 
the instructions which he gave to his colleagues for the 
event of a general engagement concluded with Nelson’s 
words, that no captain could do very wrong who placed 
his ship alongside that of an enemy. 

Thus, ready to strike hard, the English admiral sailed 
into the harbour, of Navarino at noon on October 20, 
followed by the French and the Russians. The allied 
fleet advanced to within pistol-shot of the Ottoman ships 
and there anchored. A little to the windward of the 
position assigned to the English corvette Dartmouth there 
lay a Turkish fire-ship. A request was made that this 
dangerous vessel might be removed to a safer distance; 
it was refused, and a boat’s crew was then sent to cut 
its cable. The boat was received with musketry fire. 
•This was answered by the Dartmouth and by a French 
ship, and the battle soon became general. Codrington, 
still desirous to avoid bloodshed, sent his pilot to Moharem 
Bey, who commanded in Ibrahim’s absence, proposing 
to withhold fire on both sides. Moharem replied with 
cannon-shot, killing the pilot and striking Codrington’s 
own vessel. This exhausted the patience of the English 
admiral, who forthwith made his adversary a mere wreck. 
The entire fleets on both sides were now engaged. The 
Turks had a superiority of eight hundred guns, and fought 
with courage. For four hours the battle raged at close 
quarters in the land-locked harbour, while twenty thousand 
of Ibrahim’s soldiers watched from the surrounding hills 
the struggle in which they could take no part. But the 
result of the combat was never for a moment doubtful. 
The confusion and .bad discipline of the Turkish fleet 
, made it .an easy prey. Vessel, after vessel was sunk or 
blown to pieces, and before evening fell the work of the 
alhes was done. When Ibrahim returned' from his journey 
on the following day he found the harbour of Navarino 

f-2 
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strewed with •wrecks and dead bodies. Four thousand 
of his seamen had fallen; the fleet which was to ha\e 
accomplished the reduction of Hydra was utterly ruined. 1 

Q\er all Greece it_was at_once felt that thejnation was 
saved. The intervention ofjhe_Powers_had been sudden 
and decisive beyond the mosf sanguine hopes; and though 
this intervention might be intended to'cstabllsh something 
Inaction of ^ ess ^ inn die complete independence of 
England Greece, the \ iolcnce of the first collision bade 
atter fair to carr\ the work far beyond the bounds 

Nat anno originally assigned to it. The attitude of the 
Porte after the news of the battle of Nat anno reached 
Constantinople was exactly tint which its worst enemies 
might ha\c desired. So far from abating ant thing in its 
resistance to the mediation of the three Powers, it declared 
the attack made upon its nat) to be a crime and an 
outrage, and claimed satisfaction for it from the ambas- 
sadors of the Allied Powers. Arguments proted useless, 
and tlie united demand for an armistice with the Greeks 
hating been hn.illt and contemptuously refused, the am- 
bassadors, in accordance with their instructions, quitted 
the lurkish capital (Dec. S). Had Canning been still 
living, it is probable that the first blow of Natanno would 
hue bun immediately followed b\ tiie measures netes- 
sart to make the Sultan submit to the I rent) of London, 
and th it the forces of Great Britain would have hem 
applied with Miflieient \igour to rentier am isol ited action 
on the part of Russia both unnecess ir\ and impossible. 

But at this critical moment a piralysm fell oxer tin 
Lnghsh Government. Canning’s pohev was so much hi* 
own. In had draggttl his colleagues «e> foreibU with him 
in spin of themselves, that when his place was h ft emptv 
no one had the courage either to fulfil or to rtvi fs<* hi* 
intentions, and the men who succeeded him acted as d 
tin v wire tnspiss'rs in the fortress which Canning had 
tden bv storm. The v«r\ ground on which Wellington, 
no less 1I1 111 Canning, had justified th# agremnnl m <! 
with Rtissi 1 m !<■>;(> was the nni'Mii of preventing 
Rvss \ from a. nng alone , anel when Kus> an inel lurkish 
ships hid ictuallv fought at \n inner, and war w is dL 
t* it fn'in!|\ d'tlirrd, tl h*< inv enon imj^rame tl »n 
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ever that Groat Britain should keep tlu: most vigorous 
hold upon its rival, and by steady, consistent pressure 
let it be known to both Turks and Russians that the terms 
of the Treaty of London and no others must be enforced. 
To retire from action immediately after dealing the Sultan 
one dire, irrevocable blow, without following up this 
stroke or attaining the end agreed upon — to leave Russia 
to take up the armed compulsion where England had 
dropped it, and to win from its crippled adversarv the 
gains of a private and isolated war — was surely the 
weakest of all possible policies that could have been 
adopted. Vet this was the policy followed by English 
Ministers during that interval of transition and incoher- 
ence that passed between Canning’s death and the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill. 

Bv the Russian Government nothing was more 
ardently desired than a contest with Turkey, in which 
Ifngland and France, after they had destroyed the Turkish 
fleet, - should be mere on-lookers, debarred by the follv 
of the 'Porte itself from prohibiting or controlling hostili- 
ties between it and its neighbour. 'There might indeed 
be some want of a pretext for war, since all the points 
of contention between Russia and 'Turkey other than those 
relating to Greece had been finally settled in Russia’s 
favour by a Treaty signed at Akerman in October, 1826. 
But the spirit of infatuation had seized the ' 

Sultan, or a secret hope that the Western between 
Powers would in the kwt resort throw over Russia and 
the Court of St. Petersburg led him to hurry T u 
on hostilities by a direct challenge to Russia. pn ’ 18 *' 8 
A proclamation which reads like the work of some frantic 
dervish, though said to have been composed by Mahmud 
himself, called the Mussulman world to arms. Russia 
was denounced as the instigator of the Greek rebellion, 
a nd the arch-enemy of Islam. The Treaty of Akerman 
w'.as declared to have beery ex torted by compulsion and to 
have been signed only for the purpose of gaining time. 
“Russia has imparted its own madness to the other Powers 
k and persuaded them to make an alliance to free the Rayah 
c from his Ottoman master. But the Turk does not count 
his enemies. The law r forbids the people of Islam to 
permit any injury to be done to their religion; and if all 
the unbelievers together unite against- them, they will 
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enter on the war as a sacred dutv, and trust in Gorl 
for protection” This proclamation was followed b\ a 
lev) of troops and the expulsion of most of the Christian 
residents in Constantinople. Russia needed no other pre- 
text The fanatical outburst of the Sultan was treated In 
the Court of St Petersburg as if it had been the deliberate 
expression of some civilised Power, and was answered 
on the 26th of April 182S, b\ a declaration of_war. ~“In 
order to soften the effect of this step and to reap the full 
bcncht of its subsisting relations w ith Trance and T ng- 
land Russia gave a provisional undertaking to confine 
its operations as a belligerent to the mainland and the 
Black Sea, and within the Mediterranean to act still as 
one of the allied neutrals under the terms of the Treatv 
of I ondon. 

I he moment seized b\ Russia for the dccl iration of 
war was one singular!* favourable to itself and unfortunate 
for its adversirv Not onlv had the Turkish fleet been 
dost roved bv the neutrals, but the old 1 url ish force of 
the Janissaries had been dost roved bv its own mister 
and the new -modelled regtments which were to replace it 
had not vet been organised The Sultan had determined 
in 1826 to postpone his long-planmd mihtarv 
reform no longer and to stake cverv thing 
C ° Turkc" ° on onc hold stroke against the Janissaries 
Troops enough were brought up from l)» 
other side of the Bosphorus to mal e Mahmud certain of 
victorv The Janissaries wire summoned to contribute 
a proportion of their number to the regime nts ibout t« 
be formed on the Puropean pattern, ind when the' 
proudlv refused io do so and raised the st tml ird of op* n 
rebellion the v were cut to putts and t \te rrninatr <1 In 
Mahmud *» Anatolian sotthers m the moist of Const wit 
noph * 1 he principal diffirultv in tlu vv n of a reform 

of tlu Turkish armv was thus rt moved and tlu work 
t f r«org tnisntion vv is ornestlv taki n m h »n<! but lu'f » * 
tli revets tint* incomplete it the e m im intend the field 
M ihtmid had to meet the attacl of Russia with in arrm 
diminished in numi nr and tnnfuMd bv tlu id 
11 is urr 1 I I tiro, »» an tnd 1 wUi-h dts tpltn III 
tv inrs of tie* t upit* v « r« eslnus! d bv th«* l a 
s*-urt> with (t’rftf and lov# all, th>* de*,tru ti n < ( 
"tv* « * - - tutu I <- 
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the Janissaries had left behind it an exasperation which 
made the Sultan believe that rebellion might at any 
moment break out in his own capital. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its inherent weakness and of all the disadvantages 
under which it entered into war, Turkey succeeded in pro- 
longing its resistance through two campaigns, and might, 
with better counsels, have tried the fortune of a third. 

The actual military resources of Russia were in 1828 
much below what they were believed to be by all Europe. 
The destruction of Napoleon’s army in 1812 and the sub- 
sequent exploits of Alexander in the campaigns which 
ended in the capture of Paris had left behind them an im- 
pression of Russian energ}^ and power which was far from 
corresponding with the reality, and which, 
though disturbed by the events of 1828, had Military 
by no means vanished at the time of the Russia 
Crimean War. The courage and patience of 
the Russian soldier were certainly not over-rated ; but the 
progress supposed to have been made in Russian military 
organisation since the campaign of 1799, when it was 
regarded in England and Austria as little above that of 
savages, was for the most part imaginary. The proofs 
,of a radically bad system — scanty numbers, failing sup- 
plies, immense sickness— were never more conspicuous 
than in 1828. Though Russia had been preparing for 
war for at least seven years, scarcely seventy thousand 
soldiers could be collected on the Pruth. The general 
was Wittgenstein, one of the heroes of 1812, but now a 
veteran past effective work. Nicholas came to the camp 
to make things worse by headstrong interference. The 
best Russian officer, Paskiewitsch, was put in command 
of the forces about to operate in Asia Minor, and there, 
thrown on his own resources and free to create a system 
of his own, he achieved results in strong contrast to the 
failure of the Russian arms on the Danube. 

In entering on the campaign of 1828, it was necessary 1' 
for the Czar to avoid giving any unnecessary causes of 
anxiety to Austria, which had already made unsuccessful* 
attempts to form a coalition against him.^ The line of 
operations was therefore removed as far as possible from 
the Austrian frontier; and after the Roumanian princi- 
palities had been peacefully occupied, the Danube was 
crossed at a short distance above the point where its mouths 
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diaitle (June 7) lilt, lurls hid no intention of meeting 
the enemv in a pitched battle, tlics confined thunstUes to 
tlu, defence of fortresses the form of aaarf ire 
oTlJPs" 10 "hich, since the decline of the nulitm art 
in iurlea, ilie patience and abstemiousness 
of the race best lit them Ibrail i ind Sihstria on the 
Danube \ arna and Shumla in the neighbourhood of 
the Balkans, aaerc their pnncipil strongholds, of thes 
lbrada aaas at once besieged b\ a considerable force 
while Sihstria w is watched ba a a\ta! contingent, and 
tilt aanguard of the Russian arrna pushed on through 
the Dobrudscha tow uds tlie Black Sea where with the 
capture of tin minor toist towns it t\pcitid to enter into 
fommunu ition aaitli the fit et 1 he first few a\**cks o f the 
c mipaign were m irl cd b\ consider ible sueussts U) r ula 
capitulated on the iStli of June, and the nnlit ir> pits 
in the Dobrudsiha fell one after inotin r into tliL h inds 
of the inaaders aaho met auth no elite ti\e resist mu in 
this distrut but their serious aaorl was onl\ now he 
ginning Tin Russian irm\ in spite of its auakne s 
was diaidcd into thre< pirts ouupied seaeralh in front 
of Sihstria Shuml 1 ind \ irna \t Sliunil i the in »ss 
of the lurlish irnn, untler Onu r Bnoms v. is eoneen 
trite d I lu feme brought ag mist it In tlie ina id' r wa^ 
in uletju ite to its t is? , anti tlu itte mpts whuh wen mule 
to lure tin lurlish trim from its entrembrd camp into 
tin op< n lu Id proved unsmeessful I lit eiifluultus of 
the sit proved si grt at tint \\ ittge nstt m if tt r a whih 
prop >st ti to il) md >n oTe nsnt op ritions u tins p nnl 
ind to It a\ c* i me n corps « f « bs r\ itt »n 1 m fort tin t n< im 
until \ arna should hut fall n I his lumuir w is for- 
hu.lt! n b\ tin War \s ill Ru*>m ms \ sttd nvw h f r< 
Shuml i with sulnrss ami (align* tin lurls g inn I 
s'rrn^ili ant! <n tli 2,tb o f S< pn mb r Onu r j»ro! « i ui 

/ I. - . 1 — * - 1 , . ... ...I ... . i.. < 
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made by the Russians. 'File season was too far advanced 
for them either to cross the Balkans or to push forward 
operations against the uncaptured fortresses. Shumla and 
Silistria remained in the hands of their defenders, and the 
Russians, after suffering enormous losses in proportion <o 
the smallness of their numbers, withdrew to Varna and the 
Danube, to resume the campaign in the spring of the 
following year. 1 

The spirits of the Turks and of their European friends 
were raised by the unexpected failure of the Czar’s arms. 
Metternich resumed his efforts to form a coalition, and 
tempted French Ministers with the prospect of recovering 
the Rhenish provinces, but in vain. The Sultan began 
negotiations, but broke them off when he found that the 
events of the campaign had made no difference in the 
enemy’s tone. The .prestige of Russia was in fact at stake, 
and Nicholas would probably have faced a war with 
Austria and Turkey combined rather than have made 
peace without restoring the much-diminished reputation 
of his troops. The winter was therefore spent in bring- 
ing up distant reserves. Wittgenstein was removed from 
his command; the Czar withdrew from military operation 
in which he had done nothing but mischief ; and Diebitsch, 
a Prussian by birth and training, was placed 
at the head of the army, untrammelled by 
the sovereign presence or counsels which had 
hampered his predecessor. The intention of the new com- 
mander -was to cross the Balkans as soon as Silistria should 
have fallen, without waiting for the capture of Shumla. 
In pursuance of this design the fleet was despatched early 
in the spring of 1829 to seize a port beyond the mountain- 
range. Diebitsch then placed a corps in front of Silistria, 
and made his preparations for the southward march ; but 
before any progress had been made in the siege the Turks 
themselves took the field. Reschid Pasha, now Grand 
Vizier, moved eastwards from Shumla at the beginning 
of May against the weak Russian contingent tha^t still lay 
in winter quarters between that place and Varna. The 
superiority of his force promised him an easy victory ; 
but after winning some unimportant successes, and advanc- 
ing to a considerable distance from his stronghold, he 
allowed himself to be held at bay until Diebitsch, with the 

1 Moltke, Russisch-Turkische Feldzug, p. 226. Rosen, i. 67. 
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army of the Danube, was ready to fall upon his rear. The 
errors of the Turks had given to the Russian commander, 
who hastened across Bulgaria on hearing of his colleague’s 
peril, the choice of destrowng their army, or of seizing 
Shumla b> a coup-dc-main. Diebitsch determined upon 
attacking his enemy in the open field, and on the loth of 
June Rcschid’s arm}, attempting to regain the roads to 
Shumla, was put to total rout at Kulewtscha. A fortnight 
later Silistna surrendered, and Diebitsch, reinforced by 
the troops that had besieged that fortress, was now able to 
commence his march across the Balkans. 

Rumour magnified into hundreds of thousands the 
scant) columns which for the first time carried the Russian 
flag o\er the Balkar range. Resistance everywhere 
collapsed. The mountains were crossed without difficulty, 
and on the 19th of August the invaders 
o* f °n 5 uf ° f n PP eare d before Adrianoplc, which imme- 
juiy* 1829*’ dutch surrendered Putting on the boldest 
countenance in order to conceal his real 
weakness, Diebitsch now struck out right and left, and sent 
detachments both to the Iiu\inc and the yltgrean coast. 
The fleet co-operated with him, and the ports of the Blnik 
Sea, almost as far south as the Bosphorus, fell into the 
invaders’ hands 'I he centre of the ami) began to march 
upon Constantinople. If the Sultan had known the real 
numbers of llic force which threatened Ins capital, a force 
not cm ceding (went) thousand men, he would probable 
have recognised that his assailant’s position was a more 
dangerous one than his own Diebitsch had advanced into 
the heart of the enenn’s countrv with a mere handful of 
nun Sickness was d ul\ thinning Ins ranks; his troops 
were dispersed aver a. wide area (rout sea to sea awd the 
warlike tribes of Mlnnn threatened to fall upon lus com- 
munications from the west. I'or a moment tin* Sultan 
sjuihe of fighting upon the walls of Constantinople; but the 
fear of rile Hum within lus own capital, tin* eiiseourv of 
conspttne n-«., and the disasters susta.ned !>) his arms in 
Asia, where Kars and Kr?rrmim had fallen into th«* 
menu's hinds, soon ltd him to male overtures of |>r.irr 
and to accept the modcratr terms winch tin* Russian 
fimrrrtnmi, aware of its own d Pirultie**;, was will mg to 
gr-nt. It would ltavr luen foils for the (’/ar te» stimulate 
t’*C growing s up of 1 npl **1! anel to «*«urt tlir uttae* 
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Peace of Adrianople 

of Austria by prolonging hostilities; and although King 
Charles X. and the French Cabinet, reverting to the ideas 
of Tilsit, proposed a partition of the Ottoman Empire, and 
a general re-arrangement of the map of Europe which 
would have given Belgium and the Palatinate to France, 
the ’plan was originated too late to produce any effect. 1 
Russia had everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
European war. It had reduced Turkey to submission, and 
might fairly hope to maintain its ascendancy at Con- 
stantinople during coming years without making any of 
those great territorial changes which would have given its 
rivals a pretext for intervening on the Sultan’s behalf. 
Under the. guise _of^ a generous forbearance the Czar 
extricated himself from a dangerous ..position with credit 
and advantage. As much had been. won. as.could.be main- 
tained without hazard ; and on the 14th of September peace 
w as c oncluded in Adrianople. 

Th.e.Treaty of Adrianople gave Russia, a slight ..increase 
of ...territory in Asia, incorporating with the Czar’s 
dominions the ports of Anapa and Poti on the eastern 
-coast of the Black Sea; but its most important provisions 
i A were those which confirmed and extended the 
^Protectorate exercised by the Czar over the A r< P ty °, f 
Danubian Principalities, and guaranteed thesep^i^is^ 
commercial rights of Russian subjects 
throughout the Ottoman Empire both by land and sea. 
In order more effectively to exclude the Sultan’s influence 
from. Wallachia and. Moldavia, the office of Hospodar, 
hitherto tenable for seven years, was now made an appoint- 
ment for life, and the Sultan specifically engaged to permit 
. no interference on the part of his neighbouring Pashas 
with the affairs of these provinces. No fortified point was 
to be retained by the Turks on the left bank of the Danube ; 
n o„ Mussul ma n was tojb e pe rmitted to reside within the 
Principalities, and those possessing landed estates there 
were to sell them within eighteen months. Tjh<y Porte 
, pledged itself never again to detain Russian ships of com- 
A merce coming from the Black Sea, and acknowledged that 
: hsuch an act would amount to an infraction of treaties 

J 

1 Viel-Castel, xx. 16. Russia was to have had the Danubian Pro- 
vinces; Austria was to have had Bosnia and Servia; Prussia was to 
have had Saxony and Holland ; the King of Holland was to have 
reigned at Constantinople. 
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justifying Russia in having recourse to reprisals Hit 
Struts of Const mtinoplc and the Dirdanelles vert 
declared free and open to the merchant ship** of ill Powers 
It pcaee with the Porte, upon the same conditions which 
were stipulated tor \essels under the Russian flag JJu 
same freedom of trade and navigation^ was reiogntstd 
within the Bl*»ck Sea All trcities and conventions 
liitherto concluded between Iurlej and Russia wen 
recognised as in force, except in so 1 ir as modified b) th< 
present igrecnunt 1 he Porte further gave its ulhesion 
to the I real) of London relating to Grcue, and to an \et 
entered into b) tlie \lhcd Powers in March, 1 S 20 for 
regulating the Greek frontier \n indemnify in tmrnu 
was cletl ired to be owing toJ\ussn, and as the. amount of 


this n mained to be fixed b\ mutual agreement, the means 
were still left open to the Russian Government for 
exercising i gentle pressure at Constantinople or for 
rew irding the compliance of the conquered 

1 he war between lurlt) uul Russi i while it left the 
1 uropenn frontier between the belligerents unclnngcel 
exerused i two-fold infim nee upon the settlement of 
r ,. ni ii. lfUi Greece On the one hand In evening tin 
elected feirs md suspicions of Grc it Tint tin, U 

(President e ms d the Government of our ow n_cotirfir}, 
tUldt r the Duke of Wellington, to insist on 
rr “* tin limitation of the Grit! Siati to th 


narrowest passible are »* on the other hind In ri dm mg 
I url « \ um p dim si t»» i!u condition of i Rus mi <1 


p ndi nr\ u fid to the sham! >nn e nt <f tin d sin to 
maim i n th Sulims suprenmv in tn\ form ever the 
i m int ip ui 1 prmncis nd ri suite e| in ihi i st ibhshm nt 
(f in !i luti l\ mil p ml ni lit lit me I in d »m An 
im[« ti mt t hinct hid i hn plan within Ore ti nvll pW 
it lit nn \h n tlie tilted P mirxd urmmul up i inter- 
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financial support he should be likely to receive from then). 
His interview with the Czar Nicholas led to a dear state- 
ment by that sovereign of the conditions which he, expected 
Capodistrias, in return for Russia’s continued friendship, 
to fulfil. Greece was to be rescued from revolution : in 
other words, personal was to be substituted for popular 
government. The State was to remain tributary to the 
Sultan: that is, in both Greece and Turkey the door was 
to be kept open Tor Russia’s interference. Whether 
Capodistrias had any intention of fulfilling the latter con- 
dition is doubtful. His love for Greece ami his own 
personal ambition prevented his regard for Russia, strong 
though this might be, from making him the mere instru- 
ment of the Court of St. Petersburg; and while outwardly 
acquiescing in the Czar’s decision that Greece should 
remain a tributary State, he probably resolved from the 
first to aim at establishing its complete independence,, 
"With regard to the Czar’s demand that the system of local 
self-government should be superseded within Greece itself 
by one of autocratic rule, Capodistrias was in harmony 
with his patron. He had been the Minister of a centralised 
A despotism himself. His experience was wholly thaf of the 
wjfficial of an absolute sovereign : and although Capodistrias 
had represented the more liberal tendencies of the Russian 
Court when it was a question of arguing against Metier** 
nich about the complete or the partial restoration of 
despotic rule in Italy, he had no real acquaintance and no 
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had now begun. Capodistrias assisted the Russian fleet 
in blockading the Dardanelles, and thereby gained for him- 
self the marked ill-will of the British Go\ernmcnt. At a 
conference held in London by the rep rcscntnthcs of 
France, England, and Russia, in November, 182S, it 
resolved that the operations of the Allies should be limited 
to the Morea and the islands. Capodistrias, in conse- 
quence of this decision, took the most vigorous measures 
for continuing the war against Turkey. What the allies 
refused to guarantee must be won by force of arms; and 
during the winter of 1829, while Russia pressed upon 
Turkey from the Danube, Capodistrias succeeded in re- 
conquering Missolongltt and the whole tract of country 
immediately to the north of the Gulf of Corinth. The 
Porte, in prolonging its resistance after the November 
conference, played as usual into its enemy’s hands. The 
negotiations at London were resumed in a spirit somewhat 
more favourable to Greece, and a Protocol was signed on 
the 22nd of March, 1829, extending the northern frontier 
of Greece up to a line drawn from the Gulf of Artn to the 
Gulf of Yolo. Greece, according to this Protocol, was 
still to remain under the Sultan’s suzerainty : its ruler wa s 
to be a hcmhian prince belonging to one of t)Tc reigning 
European families, but not to any of thc_thrce nlligd 
Courts.* 

The mediation of Great Britain was now offered to the 
Porte upon the terms thus laid down, and for the fourteenth 
time its mediation was rejected. But the end was near at 
hand. Diebitsch crossed the Balkans, and it was in vain 
that the Sultan then proposed the terms which he hid 
scouted in November. The Treaty of Adnnnople enforced 
vV.'i vkcwAsww stf tivt. MwrcU PccwoccvL Greece escaped, itoxn 
. ..a limitation of its frontier, which would have 

itcerpt? the left both Athens ant! Missnjnnght .Turkish 
Oreek territory. The principle of the admission of 
Crown (I},* provinces north of the Gulf of Corinth 
1 rts. ivw f|, r Hellenic Stale was established, 

and nothing remained for the friends of tin* Porte hm to 
rut down to the narrowest jHtssdde area the distrht which 
Jndhern l<**v-b mihrntrd tn the London Proin. o!, Whde 
Riesiv, satisfied with us own successes, against tb'* 
Empire and turnons to ptav the p *rt of pitf*»ti«> f 
» i» «* M I'ij.m \*u Pi ir» s * t f 
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the conqueror, ceased to interest itself in Greece, the 
Government of Great Britain contested every inch of 
territory proposed to be ceded to t he new State, and finally 
induced the Powers to agree upon a boundary-line which 
diii not even in letter fulfil the conditions of the treaty. 
Northern Aearnania and part of FFtolia were severed from 
Greece, and the frontier was drawn from the mouth of the 
river Achelous to a spot near Thermopyhe. On the other 
hand, as Russian influence now appeared to be firmly 
established and likely to remain paramount at Con- 
stantinople, the Western Powers had no motive to main- 
tain the Sultan’s supremacy over Greece. This was 
accordingly by common consent abandoned ; and the 
Hellenic Kingdom, confined within miserably narrow 
limits on the mainland, and including neither Crete nor 
Santos among its islands, was ultimately offered in full 
sovereignty to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the 
widower of Charlotte, daughter of George VI. After 
some negotiations, in which Leopold vainly asked for a 
better frontier, he accepted the Greek crown on the nth of 
February, 1S30. 

In the meantime, Capodislrias was struggling hard to 
govern and to organise according to his own conceptions a 
and in which every element of anarchy, ruin, Government 
tnd confusion appeared to be arrayed against of Cnpo- 
he restoration of civilised life. The country disirins 
tt-as devastated, depopulated, and in some places utterly 
barbarised. Out of a population of little more than a 
million, it was reckoned that three hundred thousand had 
perished during the conflict with the Turk. The whole 
fabric of political and social order had to be erected anew; 
and, difficult as this task would have been for the wisest 
ruler, it was rendered much more difficult by the conflict 
between Capodislrias’ own ideal and the character of the 
people among whom he had to work. Communal or local 
self-government lay at the very root of Greek nationality. 
In many different forms this intense provincialism had 
maintained itself unimpaired up to the end of the war, in 
spile of national assemblies and national armaments. The 
Hydriote ship-bwners, the Primates of the Morea, the 
guerilla leaders of the north, had each a type of life and a 
body of institutions as distinct as the dialects which they 
spoke or the saints whom they cherished in their local 
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sanctuaries. If antagonistic in some respects to n ition d 
un it\ , tins vigorous local life had nevertheless been a 
source of national energy while Greece had still its> in- 
dependence to win, and now that national independence 
was won, it might well have been made the basis of n 
popular and effective sjstem of self-government. But t- 
Capodistnas, as to greater men of that age, the unite c 
the State meant the uniformity of all its pirts; .and 
shutting his c)cs to all the obstacles in his path, he st 
himself to create an administrative svstem as rigorous!' 
centralised as that which France had received from Napo 
Icon Conscious of Ins own intellectual superiority ove 
his countrymen, conscious of Ins own integrity and of tli 
sacrifice of all his personal wealth in his country's service 
he put no measure on his expressions of scorn for the free 
hooters and peculators whom be Ixlievcd to make up tin 
Greek official world, and be both acted and spoke as if. it 
the literal sense of the words, all who ever came before 
him were thieves and robbers I lie peasants of the main 
land, who had suffered scarce 1\ less from Kit plus uni 
Primates than from lurks, welcomed Capochstri is* level 
ling dtspolism, and to the end his name was popul u 
among them but among the eltsses which had supplu 
tin* finders in the long struggle for indcpcmfi nee, artl 
espmnlh among tin shtp-ow ners of the Anlnptlago, wh fl 
felt the (ontitnpt expressed h\ Capodistnas for their seven 
>e»ars* efforts to be grosslv unjust, a spirit of opposition 
arose whiih soon made it evident that C ipodistrns wotifil 
need belter instruments tlian tlms \ huh lie had n rout d 
him toe irrv out his tas! of remodelling Green 

It \ i*. m the nut 1st e»f this K rowing int igontsm tint 
lln news n uhid ( tpndistnas ill it fenpofil of ‘six*- 
Ceihurg heel been ipjmmt* d King of Grm i Hie n se f t 
lion made In the Po * • rs in M ire !», iSjq tint tfi 
sene mgn of (»neei should be fi»n„ t » s >tre n igmng h 
1. .a .url.MK nni n.att <1. ..trow, I ilw !m«ws f erw ills 
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habitual to him that there was little chance of his taking 
any overt step for preventing Leopold’s accession to the 
crown; there appears, however, to be evidence that he 
repressed the indications of assent which the Greeks 
attempted to offer to Leopold; and a series of letters 
written by him to that prince was probably intended, 
though in the most guarded language, to give Leopold 
the impression that the task which awaited him was a 
hopeless one. Leopold himself, at the very time when he 
accepted the crown, was wavering in his purpose. He 
saw with perfect clearness that the territory granted to 
the Greek State was too small to secure either its peace 
or its independence. The severance of Acarnania and 
Northern LEtolia meant the abandonment of the most 
energetic part of the Greek inland population, and a 
probable state of incessant warfare upon the northern 
frontier; the relinquishment of Crete meant that Greece, 
bankrupt as it was, must maintain a navy to protect the 
south coast of the JMorea from Turkish attack. These 
considerations had been urged upon the Powers by 
Leopold before he accepted the crown, and he had been 
induced for the moment to withdraw them. But he had 
ever fully acquiesced in the arrangements imposed upon 
im : he remained irresolute for some months; and at 
1st, whether led to this decision by the letters of Capo- 
istrias or by some other influences, he declared the con- 
itions under which he was called upon to rule Greece to 
e intolerable, and renounced the crown (May, 1830). 1 

Capodistrias thus found himself delivered from his 
ival, and again face to face with the task to which duty 
r ambition called him. The candidature 
if Leopold had embittered the relations 
letween Capodistrias and all who confronted Capodistrias 
im in Greece, for it gave him the means of 
neasuring their hostility to himself by the fervour of their 
idclresses to this unknown foreigner. A dark shadow fell 
)ver his government. As difficulties thickened and re- 
sistance grew everywhere more determined, the President 
showed himself harsher and less scrupulous in the choice 
3f his means. The men about him were untrustworthy; 
o crush them, he filled the offices of government with 

1 Stockmar, i. So; Mendelssohn; Capodistrias, p. 272. B. and F. 
State Papers, xvii. 453. 
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relatives and creatures of his own who were at once tyran- 
nous and incapable. Unvaried and checked, he met 
opposition by imprisonment and measures of violence, 
suspended the law-courts, and introduced the espionage 
and the police-system of St. Petersburg. At length armcc 
rebellion broke Out, and while M moults, the Hydriote 
admiral, blew up the best ships of the Greek navj tc 
prevent them falling into the President’s (bands, the wild 
district of Mama, which had never admitted the Turkish 
tax-gatherer, refused to pay taxes to the Hellenic State 
The revolt was summarily quelled by Capodistnas, and 
several members of the family of Mauromichalis, includ- 
ing the chief Petrobei, formerly feudal ruler of Mama, 
were arrested Some personal insult, imaginary or real, 
was moreover offered by Capodistnas to this fallen foe, 
after the aged mother of Petrobei, who had lost sixty -four 
kinsmen in the war against the Turks, had begged for his 
release. The vendetta of the Mama was aroused. A son 
and a nephew of Petrobei laid wait for the President, 
and as he entered the Church of St Spiridion at Nauplia 
on the 9th of October, 1831, a pistol-shot and a blow from 
a yataghan laid him dead on the ground He had been 
warned that his life was sought, but had refused to make 
any change in lus habits or to allow himself to be attended 
by a guard 

The death of Capodistnas excited sympathies and re- 
grets which to a great extent silenced criticism upon Ins 
government, and which have made Ins name one of those 
most honoured b> the Greek nation 1 1 is fall threw the 
country into anarch} An attempt was made b> hi* 
brother Augustine to retain autocratic power, but tilt 
result wmvt/sa J xbssenvion am J the interference of 

the foreigner At length the Powers united in finding a 
second sovereign for Greece, and brought the wcarv scene 
of disorder to a close. Prince Otho of 
OdioMn* Bavaria was sent to reign at Athens, and 
I°eb T C 18 JJ with him there came a group of Bavarian 
officials 10 whom the Courts of Europe per-, 
snaded themselves that the future of Greece might be£ 
xafelv entrusted A frontier somewhat better than tint 
which had been offered to Leopold was granted to the n< w 
sovereign, but neither Crete, Ihessah, nor Epirus was 
included within bis kingdom. Thus hemmed m within 
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intolerably narrow limits, while burdened with the ex- 
penses of an independent state, alike unable to meet the 
calls upon its national exchequer and to exclude the in- 
trigues of foreign Courts, Greece offered during the next 
generation little that justified the hopes that had been 
raised as to its future. But the belief of mankind in the 
invigorating power of national independence is not wholly 
vain, nor, even under the most hostile conditions, will 
the efforts of a liberated people fail to attract the hope 
and the envy of those branches of its race which still re- 
main in subjection. Poor and inglorious ns (he Greek 
kingdom was, it excited the restless longings not only 
of Greeks under Turkish bondage, but of the prosperous 
Ionian Islands under English rule; and in 1864 the first 
step in (he expansion of the Hellenic kingdom was accom- 
plished by the transfer of these islands from Great Britain 
to Greece. Our own day has seen Greece further 
strengthened and enriched by the annexation of Thessaly. 
The commercial and educational development of the king- 
dom is now as vigorous as that of any State in Europe : 
in agriculture and in manufacturing industry it still lingers 
far behind. Following the example of Cavour and the 
Sardinian statesmen who judged no cost too great in 
^preparing for Italian union, the rulers of Greece burden 
the national finances with the support of an army and 
navy excessive in comparison both with the resources and 
with the present requirements of the State. To the ideal 
of a great political future the material progress of the land 
has been largely sacrificed. Whether, in the re-adjust- 
ment of frontiers which must follow upon the gradual 
extrusion of the Turk from Eastern Europe, Greece will 
gain from its expenditure advantages proportionate to the 
undoubted evils which it has involved, the future alone 
can decide. 
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When the Congress of Vienna re-arranged the imp of 
Europe after Napoleon’s fall. Lord Castlereagh expressed* 
the opmton that no prudent statesman would forecast a 
duration of more than seven vears for am settlement 
that might then be made At the end of a period twice 
as long the Treaties of 1S15 were still the public law of 
1 'n rope. The grave had ptactfullv closed over Xapoleon; 
the revolutionarv forces of Trance hid given no sign of 
returning life \s the Bourbon monarchv struck root, 
ami the elements of opposition grew daifv weaker in 
Trance , the perils that latch filled all minds appeared to 
grow obsolete, and the \en Power against whiclt the 
nntt-re\olutionar\ treaties of iSis had betn directed took 
its plui. as of natural right, bv the side of Vtistria and 
Russia tn the struggle against revolution 'I he attack 
of Louts Will upon the Spanish Constitutionalists^ 
marked the complete reconciliation of Trance with the 
Continental d\ nasties which had combined against it m 
iSts; and from this time the Treaties of Chaumont and 
Atx-Ia-Chapellc, though their provisions might he soli 
unclnlh ngt d, ceased to represent the acti aj relations 
*x 
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existing between the Powers. There was no longer a 
moral union of the Courts against a supposed French 
revolutionary State ; on the contrary, when Eastern affairs 
reached their crisis, Russia detached itself from its Haps- 
burg ally, and definitely allied itself with France.* if 
after the Peace of Adrianople any one Power stop'fl 
isolated, it was Austria; and if Europe was threaten^ 
by renewed aggression, it was not under revolutionary 
leaders or with revolutionary watchwords, but as the result 
of an alliance between Charles X. and the Czar of Russia. 
After the Bourbon Cabinet had resolved to seek an ex- 
tension of French territory at whatever sacrifice of the 
balance of power in the East, Europe could hardly expect 
that the Court of St. Petersburg would long reject the 
advantages offered to it. The frontiers of 1815 seemed 
likely to be obliterated by an enterprise which would 
bring Russia to the Danube and France to the Rhine, 
From this danger the settlement of 1815 was saved by 
the course of events that took place within France itself. 
The Revolution of 1830, insignificant in its immediate 
effects upon the French people, largely influenced the 
governments and the nations of Europe ; and while within 
certain narrow limits it gave a stimulus to constitutional 
liberty, its more general result was to revive the union of 
the three Eastern Courts which had broken down in 1826, 
and to reunite the principal members of the Holy Alliance 
by the sense of a common interest against the Liberalism 
of the West. 

In the person of Charles X. reaction and clericalism 
had ascended the French throne. The minister, VilRle, 
who had won” power in 1820 as the repre- Govern 
sentative of the ultra-Royalists, had indeed ment of 
learnt wisdom while in office, and down to Charles X., 
the death of Louis XVIII. in 1824 he had 1824-1827 
kept in check the more violent section of his party. But 
he now retained his post only at the price of compliance 
with the Court, and gave the authority of his name to 
measures which his own judgment condemned. It was 
Characteristic of Charles X. and of the reactionaries around 
him tfiat out of trifling matters they provoked more exas- 
peration than a prudent Government would have aroused 
by changes of infinitely greater importance. Thus in a 
sacrilege-law which was introduced in 1825 they disgusted 
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all reasonable men by attempting to revue the barbarous 
median al punishment of amputation of the hand; and in 
a measure conferring some fractional rights upon the 
eldest son in cases of intestacy the} alarmed the whole 
nation b) a preamble declaring the French principle of 
the equal division of inheritances to be incompatible with 
monarchy. Coming from a Go\crnment which had thu« 
already forfeited public confidence, a law granting the 
emigrants a compensation of ^40, 000,000 for their estate* 
which had been confiscated during the Rc\olution excited 
the strongest opposition, although, apart from questions 
of equity, it benefited the nation b> for e\er setting at rest 
all doubt as to the title of the purchasers of the confiscated 
lands. The financial operations bv which, in order to 
pro\ ide the \ast sum allotted to the emigrants, the national 
debt was comerted from a fi\c per cent, to a three per 
cent stock, alienated all stockholders and espccinllv the 
powerful hankers of Paris. But more than an> single 
legislative act, the alliance of the Government with the 
pncstlv order, and the encouragement given by it to 
monastic corporations, whose existence in Trance was 
contrarv to law, offended the nation. 'I lie ]esints w<r< 
indicted before the law-courts In Montlosicr, himself ^ 
Rovalist and a member of the old noblesse. A vihumnt 
rontroversv sprang up between the ecclesiastics and their 
opponents, in which the Court was not spired The 
Government, which had latch repealed the law of censor- 
ship, now restored it bv ediet. The climax of its tinpopu- 
lantv was reached, its hold upon the Chnmbtr was gone, 
and the verv measure bv vvliieh Villile, when at the height 
of his powtr, had endeavour! d to give pi rnnnence to Ins 
tts. turn He IvvA the 

svsttm of partial nno\ation. In which one-fifth of tin* 
Chamber of Deputus was annuatlv returned, and sub* 
stiltiud for it the Hnglisli svstim of siptinnial Pirln- 
uients wiiji general elections In 1827 King Clnrlis, 
helu ving Ins Ministers to he stronger in the rountrv than 
in the Chamber, cxercis(d his prerogative of dissolution 
'I he rt stilt was llu* total defeat of the Govt rnment, and tfieS 
ruurn of an asvimbh in which tin* l.ilerd opposition 
outnumhind the partis ms of the Court In thru to one. 
Villfle*s Mtnistrv now nstgntd. King Clnrhs, unwilling 
to t boose Ins successor from the Parh invent irv majoritv. 
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thought for a moment of violent resistance, but subse- 
quently adopted other counsels, and, without sincerely 
intending to bow to the national will, called to office the 
Vicomte de Martignac, a member of the right centre, and 
the representative of a policy of conciliation and moderate 
reform (January 2, 1828). 

It was not the fault of this Minister that the last chance 
of union between the French nation and the elder Bourbon 
line was thrown away. Martignac brought 
forward a measure of decentralisation con- ^JarUgnac, 
ferring upon the local authorities powers 1828-29 
which, though limited, were larger than they 
had possessed at any time since the foundation of the 
Consulate; and he appealed to the Liberal sections of the 
Chamber to assist him in winning an instalment of self- 
government which France might well have accepted with 
satisfaction. But the spirit of opposition within the 
\ssembly was too strong for a coalition of moderate men, 
ind the Liberals made the success of Martignac’s plan 
mpossible by insisting on concessions which the Minister 
was unable to grant. The reactionists were ready to 
combine with their opponents. King Charles himself 
M’as in secret antagonism to his Minister, and watched 
with malicious joy his failure to control the majority in 
the Chamber. Instead of throwing all his influence on 
to the side of Martignac, and rallying all doubtful forces 
by the pronounced support of the Crown, he welcomed 
Martignac’s defeat as a proof of the uselessness of all 
concessions, and dismissed the Minister from office, de- 
claring that the course of events had fulfilled his own 
belief in the impossibility of governing in accord with 
a Parliament. The names of the Ministers who were 
now called to power excited anxiety and alarm not only 
in France but throughout the political circles of Europe.' 
I hey were the names of men known as the most violent 
and embittered partisans of reaction ; men whose presence 
in the councils of the King could mean nothing but a 
direct attack upon the existing Parliamentary 
'"system of France. At the head was Jules Polignac 
Polignac, then French ambassador at Lon- Aug m 9 , te i 829 
don, a man half-crazed with religious de- 
lusions, who had suffered a long imprisonment for his share 
in Cadoudal’s attempt to kill Napoleon, and on his return 
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to trance in 1614 had refused to swear to the Charta 
because it granted religious freedom to non-Cathohcs, 
Among the subordinate members of the Ministry were 
General Bourmont, who had deserted to the English at 
Waterloo, and La Bourdonnaye, the champion of thi 
reactionary ierronsts in 1816. 1 

lhe Ministry ha\ing been appointed immediately aftci 
the close of the session of 1829, an intenal of Severn 
months passed before they were brought face to face with 
the Chambers During tins intenal the 
P l 83 u PCC The n P ros P ect a conflict with the Crown became 
Oricamsts familiar to the public mind, though no general 
impression existed that an actual change of 
dynasty was close at hand. The Bonapartists were with- 
out a leader, Napoleon’s son, their natural head, being in 
the power of the Austrian Court, the Republicans were 
neither numerous nor well organised, and the fatal 
memories of 1793 still weighed upon the nation; the great 
body of those who contemplated resistance to King 
Charles X looked only to a Parliamentary struggle, or, 
in the last resort, to the refusal of payment of taxes in 
case of a breach of the Constitution. I here was, howe\er, 
a small and dexterous group of politicians winch, at 1 
distance from all the old parties, schemed for the dethrone- 
ment of the reigning branch of the House of Bourbon, and 
for the elevation of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, to 
the throne lhe chief of this intrigue was Talleyrand, 
blighted and thwarted by the Court, the old diplomatist 
watched for the signs of a falling Government, and when 
the famdi ir omens met his view he turned to the quarter 
from whuh its successor was most likely to arise. Louis 
Philippe stood high in credit with all circles of Parln- 
mentarv 1 literals His history had been a. strange and 
eventful one Tie was the son of tint Orleans who, after 
calling lumst If f gditi, and voting for the dent ft of Ins 
cousin, loins \VI , had htmself perished during tin* 
Reign of I error Young I ouis Philippe hid bren .1 
immhtr of tlit Jacobin Chib, and bad fought for fix 
Republic at Jmtippis Ilun, exiled and reduet tl t,}* 
pemtrv, h» Inti • umd Ins bread b\ ti idling tmtluniatu*. 
m Swit 7 » I imf mid Ind hem a winch f»r in the m'V a* 
well as in tin old world \ftcr v bile* Ins fortunes 

* V * <j*l mi cm I* <*<• lUiTArs*, % K < 
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brightened. A marriage with the daughter of Ferdinand 
of Sicily restored him to those relations with the reigning' 
houses of Europe which had been forfeited by his lather, 
and inspired hint with the hope of gaining a crown. 
During Napoleon’s invasion of Spain he had caballed with 
politicians in that country who were inclined to accept a 
substitute for their absent sovereign; at another time he 
had entertained hopes of being made king of the Ionian 
Islands. After the peace ot Paris, when the allied 
sovereigns and their ministers visited England, Louis 
Philippe was sent over by his father-in-law to intrigue 
among them against Murat, and in pursuance of this object 
he made himself acquainted not only with every foreign 
statesman then in London but with every leading English 
politician. He afterwards settled in France, and was re- 
instated in the vast possessions of the House of Orleans, 
which, though confiscated, had not for the most part been 
sold during the Revolution. His position at Paris under 
Louis XYIII. and Charles X. was a peculiar one. With- 
out taking any direct part in politics or entering into any 
avowed opposition to the Court, he made his home, the 
Palais Royale, a gathering-place for all that was most 
distinguished in the new political and literary society of 
L 'he capital; and while the Tuileries affected the pomp and 
the ceremoriiousncss of the old regime, the Duke of 
Orleans moved with the familiarity of a citizen among 
citizens. Fie was a clever, ready, sensible man, equal, as? 
it seemed, to any practical task likely to come in his way, 
but in reality void of any deep insight, of any far-reaching 
aspiration, of any profound conviction. His affectation of 
a straightforward middle-class geniality covered a decided 
tendency towards intrigue and a strong love of personal 
power. Later events indeed gave rise to the belief that, 
while professing the utmost loyally to Charles X., Louis 
Philippe had been scheming to oust him from his throne; 
but the evidence really points the other way, and indicates 
that, whatever secret hopes may have suggested them- 
selves to the Duke, his strongest sentiment during the 
Revolution of 1S30 was the fear of being driven into exile 
himself, and of losing his possessions. He was not indeed) 
of a chivalrous nature; but when the Crown came in his 
way, he was guilty of no worse offence than some shabby > 
evasions of promises. 
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Early in March, 1830, the French Chambers assembled 
after their recess. 1 he speech of King Charles at the 
Meeting and °P enin S of the session was resolute and even 
Prorogation threatening. It was answered by an address 

ot the from the Lower House, requesting him to 
Chambers, dismiss his Ministers The deputation which 
presented this address was received b> the 
King in a style that left no doubt as to his intentions, and 
on the following daj the Chambers were prorogued for si\ 
months It was Known that they would not be permitted 
to meet again, and preparations for a renewed general 
election were at once made with the utmost vigour h> 
both parties throughout France. The Court iinspanngl} 
applied all the means of pressure familiar to French govern- 
ments, it moreov er expected to influence public opinion b) 
some striking success in arms or in diplomac) abroad. 
'I he negotiations with Russia for the acquisition of 
Belgium were still before the Cabinet, and a quarrel with 
the Dey of Algiers gave Pohgnac the opportunity of 
beginning a war of conquest in Africa General Bourinont 
left the War Office, to wipe out the infamv still attaching 
to his name b) a campaign against the Arabs; and the 
Government trusted that, even in the event of dcfeqt at the ^ 
elections, the nation at large would at the most critical' 
moment be rallied to its side I>> an announcement of the 
capture of Algiers. 

While tlie dissolution of Parliament was impending. 
Polignac laid before the King a memorial expressing Ins 

own view son the courses open to Government 

project * ,n cnsi> Actions prov ing adverse. 'I he 
Charta contained a clause which, in loose and 
ill-chosen language, declared it to be the function of the 
King “to make the regulations and ordinances neccssaf) 
for tin externum of the* laws anti for the s<curit\ of the 
State” These words, winch no doubt rt ferret! to the 
exercise of the King’s normal and tonstuuhonal power**, 
wtre interpret d In Pohgn n ns authorising the King to 
suspend the* Constitution itsilf. if the Ri prrs« ntativtt. 
Asvmblv should lx* at \ tri tme with the King's Mmistt rs. ' 
Pohgn u in firt mtirtumd tin sane* vit w of the rt I itjon 
ht twit n <\tttiti\i ami ih 1th. ratnt bodies .is tlmv* Ju ohm 
three tors who mule tie* coii/*-tr» (til of Pnictidor, 170?; and 
tlie uu imim*s wfmli In tifiitntitfv icKijmsf were, though 
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in a softened form, those adopted by BarrasandLareveillere 
after the Royalist elections in the sixth year of the 
Republic. To suspend the Constitution was not, he 
suggested, to violate the Charta, for the Charta empowered 
the sovereign to issue the ordinances necessary for the 
security of the State; and who but the sovereign and his 
advisers could be the judges of this necessity? This was 
simple enough ; there was nevertheless among Polignac’s 
colleagues some doubt both as to the wisdom and as to the 
legality of his plans. King Charles who, with all his 
bigotry, was anxious not to violate the letter of the Charta, 
brooded long over the clause which defined the sovereign’s 
powers. At length he persuaded himself that his 
Minister’s interpretation was the correct one, accepted the 
resignation of the dissentients within the Cabinet, and gave 
his sanction to the course which Polignac recommended. 1 

The result of the general election, which took place in 
June, surpassed all the hopes of the Opposition and all the 
fears of the Court. The entire body of 
Deputies which had voted the obnoxious E of C i 83 <) S 
address to the Crown in March was returned, 
and the partisans of Government lost in addition fifty 
seats. The Cabinet, which had not up to this time 
'"resolved upon the details of its action, now deliberated 
upon several projects submitted to it, and, after rejecting 
all plans that might have led to a compromise, determined 
to declare the election null and void, to silence the press, 
and to supersede the existing electoral system by one that 
should secure the mastery of the Government both at the 
polling-booths and in the Chamber itself. All this was to 
be done by Royal Edict, and before the meeting of the new 
Parliament. The date fixed for the opening of the 
Chambers had been placed as late as possible in order to 
give time to General Bourmont to win the victory in Africa 
from which the Cou;t expected to reap so rich a harvest 
of prestige. On the 9th of July news arrived that Algiers 
had fallen. The announcement, which was everywhere 
made with the utmost pomp, fell flat on the country. The 
\ conflict between the Court and the nation absorbed all 
' minds, and the rapturous congratulations of Bishops and 
Prefects scarcely misled even the blind coterie of the 
Tuileries. Public opinion was no doubt with the Opposi- 

1 Proces des ex-Ministres, i. 189. 
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tton; King Charles, however, had no belief that the 
populace of Paris, which alone was to be dreaded as a 
lighting bod} , would take up arms on behalf of the middle- 
class \oters and journalists against whom his Ordinances 
were to be directed. Ihe populace neither read nor -voted : 
why should it concern itself with constitutional Jaw ? Or 
why, in a matter that related only to the King and the 
Bourgeoisie, should it not take part with the King against 
this new and bastard aristocracy which lived on others’ 
labour? Politicians who could not fight were trouble- 
some onl} when the} were permitted to speak and to write 
There was force enough at the King’s command to close 
the gates of the Chamber of Deputies, and to break up 
the printing-presses of the journals, and if King 
Louis XVI had at last fallen b} the hands of men of 
violence, it was onl} because he had made concessions at 
first to orators and politicians Therefore, without dream- 
ing that an armed struggle would be the immediate result 
of their action, King Charles and Polignac determined 
to prevent the meeting of the Chamber, and to publish, a 
week before the date fixed for its opening, the Edicts which 
were to silence the brawl of faction and to vindicate 
monarchical government in Trance 

Accordingl} , on the 26th of July, a senes of Ordinances 
appeared in the Monitcitr, signed b) the King and counter- 
signed by the Ministers. The first Ordinance 
T i le ? rdl * forbade the publication of any journal with- 
J11I3 26 1830 °ut ro}al permission, the second dissolved 
the Chamber of Deputies; the third raised the 
pYopcrtv -qualification of voters, established a s)stom of 
double-election, altered the duration of Parliaments, and 
re-enacted the obsolete clause of the Clnrta confining the 
initiative in all legislation to the Government Other 
Ordinances convoked a Chamber to be ckrtid under the 
new rules, and called to the Council of State a number of 
the most notorious ultra-Bo) allots and fanatics in Prance. 
Tnkt n together, the Ordinances left «carc«!\ nnv thing 
standing of the Constitutional and Parliament arv s\ stun of / 
the dav The blow ft H first on the press, and the first step ' 
in rtsfstame was taken b\ the journalists of Pans, who, 
under thi 1< adi rship of the voting *I!mrs, «dttn- of th» 
.Valim a!, published a protist d» daring that tit \ would 
treat the Ortfimnus ns illegal, and caffing upon <fn 
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Chambers and nation to join in this resistance. For a 
while the journalists seemed likely to stand alone. Paris 
at large remained quiet, and a body of the recently elected 
Deputies, to whom the journalists appealed as representa- 
tives of the nation, proved themselves incapable of any 
action or decision whatsoever. It was not from these timid 
politicians, but from a body of obscure Republicans, that 
the impulse proceeded which overthrew the Bourbon 
throne. Unrepresented in Parliament and unrepresented 
in the press, there were a few active men who had handed 
down the traditions of 1792, and who, in sympathy with 
the Carbonari and other conspirators abroad, had during 
recent years founded secret societies in Paris, and enlisted 
in the Republican cause a certain number of workmen, of 
students, and of youths of the middle classes. While the 
journalists discussed legal means of resistance, and the 
Deputies awaited events, the Republican leaders met and 
determined upon armed revolt. They were assisted, 
probably without direct concert, by the printing firms and 
other employers of labour, who, in view of the general 
suspension of the newspapers, closed their establishments 
on the morning of July 27, and turned their workmen into 
the streets. 


Thus on the day after the appearance of the Edicts 
the aspect of Paris changed. Crowds gathered, and revo- 
lutionary cries were raised. Marmont, who 27 

was suddenly ordered to take command of the u ' aiy v 
troops, placed them around the Tuileries, and captured 
two barricades which were erected in the neighbourhood ; 
but the populace was not yet armed, and no serious conflict 
took place. In the evening Lafayette reached Paris, and 
the revolution had now a real, though not an avowed, 
leader. A body of his adherents met during the night at 
the office of the National, and, in spite of Thiers’ resistance, 


decided upon a general insurrection. Thiers himself, who 
desired nothing but a legal and Parliamentary attack upon 
Charles X., quitted Paris to await events. The men who 
had out-voted him placed themselves in communication 
1 with all the district committees of Paris, and began the 
S actual work of revolt by distributing arms. . 

On the morning of Wednesday, July 28th, “ UJi ~ v 
the first armed "bands attacked and captured the arsenals 


and several private depots of weapons and ammunition. 
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Barricades were erected everywhere, lhe insurgents 
swelled from hundreds to thousands, and, converging on 
the old rallying-point of the Commune of Paris, the) 
seized the Hotel de Ville, and hoisted the tricolor flag on 
its roof. Marmont wrote to the King, declaring the posi- 
tion to be most serious, and ad\ising concession, he then 
put his troops in motion, and succeeded, after a severe 
conflict, in capturing several points of vantage, and in 
expelling the rebels from the Hotel de Ville 

In the meantime the Deputies, who were assembled 
at the house of one of their number in pursuance of an 
agreement made on the previous da}, gained sufficient 
courage to adopt a protest declaring that in spite of the 
Ordinances they were still the legal representatives of the 
nation. They moreover sent a deputation to Marmont, 
begging him to put a stop to the fighting, and offering 
their assistance in restoring order if the King would 
withdraw his Edicts. Marmont replied that he could do 
nothing without the King's command, but he despatched 
a second letter to St. Cloud, urging compliance, 'i he 
onl} answer which he received was a comm ind to concen- 
trate his troops and to act in masses. The result of this 
was that the positions which had been won b) hard fight- 
ing were abandoned before evening, and that the troops, 
famished and exhausted, were marched back through the 
streets of Paris to the I uilencs. On the march some 
fraternised with the people, others were surrounded and 
disarmed. All eastern Pans now fell into the hands of 
the insurgents, the middle class, as in 1789 .and 1792, re- 
mained inactive, and allowed the contest to be decided 
In the popul ice and the soldicrv . Messages from the 
capital constantlv readied St. Cloud, but the King so little 
understood lus danger and so confidenth reckoned on the 
victors of the troops in the Tuilcries that he pi ned whist 
as usu d during the evening, and win n tin Due de Mnrtc- 
mart, Trench \mhassador at St. Pitersburg, arrmtl at 
nightfall, and pressed for an imhenu, tin King refund 
to reexive him until the n<\t morning. Whin morning 
1 mir, ihi mifih of the lnsurgtnts .against fin folk ms 
, . big in. Position afttr position fill into their 

1 J * hinds 1 hi rtgmnnis stmonul in the 
PI in Vi ndotne nbandom <1 tin ir i omnnmt' r, and m ir« In d 
off to pin* Ihimnlvis at tin dispjsal of tin Deputes. 
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Mnrmont ordered the Swiss Guard, which had hitherto 
defended the Louvie, to replace them; and in doing so 
he left the Louvre for a moment without any gnnison. 
T!»e insurgents saw ihe building empty, and rushed into 
it. From the windows they commanded the Court of the 
Tuileries. where, the troops in reserve were posted; and 
soon after midday all was over. A few isolated battalions 
fought and perished, but the mass of tin* soldiery with 
their commander fell back upon the Place de la Concorde, 
and then evacuated Paris.’ 

The Duke of Orleans was all this time in hiding, lie 
had been warned that the* Court intended to arrest him, 
and, whether from fear of the Court or of the populace, 
he had secreted himself at a hunting-lodge in his woods, 
allowing none but his wife and his sister to know where 
he was concealed. 11 is partisans, of whom th * rich and 
popular banker, Lallitte, was the most influential among 
the Deputies, wen* watching for an opportunity to bring 
forward his name; bui their chances of success seemed 
slight. The Deputies at large wished only for the with- 
drawal of the Ordinances, and were wholly averse from a 
change of dynasty. It was only through the obstinacy of 
King Charles himself, and as the result of a series of 
accidents, that the Crown passed from the elder Bourbon 
line. King Charles would not hear of withdrawing the 
Ordinances until the Tuileries had actually fallen; he 
then gave way and charged the Due de Mortcmart to form 
a new* Ministry, drawn from the ranks of the Opposition. 
But instead of formally repealing the Edicts by a public 
Decree, he sent two messengers to Paris to communicate 
his change of purpose to the Deputies by word of mouth. 
The messengers betook themselves to the Hotel de Ville, 
where a municipal committee under Lafayette had been 
installed; and, when they could produce no written 
authority for their statements, they were referred by this 
committee to the general body of Deputies, which was 
now silting at Laffilte’s house. The Deputies also de- 
manded a written guarantee. Lafiilte and Thiers spoke 
in favour of the Duke of Orleans, but the Assembly at 
large was still willing to negotiate with Charles X., "and 

1 Lafayette, vi. 383. Marmont, viii. 23S. Dnpin, Revolution de 
Juillet, p. 7. Odilon Barrot, i. 103. Sarrans, Lafayette, i. 217. Berard, 
Revolution de 1830, p. 6 o. Ilillebrand, Die Juli-Rcvolution, p. S7. 
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onl} required the presence of the Due de Morteniart him- 
self, and a cop} of the Decree repealing the Ordinances. 

It was now near midnight. *1 he messengers returned 
to St. Cloud, and were not permitted to delncr their in- 
telligence until the King awoke next morning. Omits 

July 30 ^ lcn s, S ne ^ the necessary document, and 
y Mortemart set out for Paris, but the night’s 
dela> had gi\en the Orleanists time to act, and before, 
the King was up Thiers had placarded the streets ol 
Pans with a proclamation extolling Orleans as the prime 
de\oted to the cause of the Rctolution, as the soldier ol 
Jemappes, and the onl} constitutional King now possible 
Some hours after this manifesto had appeared the Deputies 
again assembled at Lafhttc’s house, and waited for the 
appearance of Mortemart. But the; waited in \ain. 
Mortemart’s carriage was stopped on the road from St 
Cloud, and he was compelled to make his w \y on foot b\ 
a long circuit and across a score of barricades When lie 
approached Laftittc’s house, half dead with heat and 
fatigue, lie found that the Deputies had adjourned to the 
Palais Bourbon, and, instead of following them, lie ended 
his journo; at the Luxemburg, where the Peers were 
assembled I Its absence was turned to good account b\ 
the Orleanists. At the morning session the proposition 
was openly made to call Louis Philippe to power, and 
when the Deputies reassembled in the afternoon and the 
Minister still failed to present himself, it was resob ul 
to send a bod; of Peers and Deputies to Louis Philippe to 
incite him to come to Paris and to assume the oflicc of 
Ltcntcnant-Cii ncral of the ! ingdom No opposition was 
offered to this proposal in the* House of Peers, and a 
deputation accordingly set out to search for I oms Philippe 
at Ins country houst at Nullify. The prince was not to 
be found, but bis sister, who rectned the deputation, 
undertook that he should duly appear in Pari*' She thin 
communicated with her brother in his hiding-place, and 
induced him, in spue of the rtsisianre of his yyift, to set 
out for the capita! fir arm id *ir the Palais Roc ah fate 
on the night of the -pith. I arly the next morning he 
retciycd a drputction from the Assembly, am! mu pied 
the pernors which tiny offered him \ proclamation w ts 
then published, anno iming to the Parisians tint in card r 
to sa\ e the country from anarch; and itul y\,ar the Dtde 
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of Orleans had assumed the office of Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom. 

But there existed another authority in Paris beside the 
Assembly of Representatives, and one that was not alto- 
gether disposed to permit Louis Philippe and 
his satellites to reap the fruits of the people’s deTilkf 
victory. Lafayette and the Municipal Com- 
mittee, which occupied the Hotel de Ville, had transformed 
themselves into a provisional government, and sat sur- 
rounded by the armed mob which had captured the 
Tuileries two days before. No single person who had 
fought in the streets had risked his life for the sake of 
making Louis Philippe king; in so far as the Parisians 
had fought for any definite political idea, they had fought 
for the Republic. It was necessary to reconcile both the 
populace and the provisional government to the assumption 
of power by the new Regent; and with this object Louis 
Philippe himself proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, accom- 
panied by an escort of Deputies and Peers. It was a 
hazardous moment when he entered the crowd on the Place 
de Greve; but Louis Philippe’s readiness of speech stood 
him in good stead, and he made his way unhurt through 
;the throng into the building, where Lafayette received 
"mm. Compliments and promises were showered upon this 
veteran of 1789, who presently appeared on a balcony 
and embraced Louis Philippe, while the Prince grasped 
the tricolor flag, the flag which had not waved in Paris 
since 1815. The spectacle was successful. The multitude 
shouted applause; and the few determined men who still 
doubted the sincerity of a Bourbon and demanded the 
proclamation of the Republic were put off with the promise 
of an ultimate appeal to the French people. 

In the meantime Charles X. had withdrawn to Ram- 
bouillet, accompanied by the members of his family and 
by a considerable body of troops. Here the news reached 
him that Orleans had accepted from the Chambers the 
office of Lieutenant-General. It was a severe blow to 
jthe old king, vffio, wffiile others doubted of 
-jsLouis Philippe’s loyalty, had still maintained ar es ’ 

4 iiis trust in this prince’s fidelity. For a moment he thought 
of retiring beyond the Loire and risking a civil war; but 
the troops now began to disperse, and Charles, recognising 
that his cause was hopeless, abdicated together with the 
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Dauphin m favour of hi-' grandson the voang Clnmbord. 
then ailed Due de lionPaiiv. He wro’eio Louis Philippe, 
appointing him, ns it on lux own initiative, Lieutenant- 
General ot the kingdom, and required li'm to proclaim 
Henrv V. king, and to undertime the government danni 
the new sovereign V ramo*m . It is doubtful whether Lour 
Philippe had at this time termed an\ distinct nsolve, am 
whether his answer to Charles X. was inspired In men 
good nature or In conscious falsehood; tor while replvinj 
ofhcttUv dm he would lax the king'x letter before th 
Chamber*, he pnvatelx wove to Oh tries X. tint hew auk 
retain his new office onlx until lie coaid satelx place th 
Pei de Honleiax upon die throne. Having thus soothe* 
the old nun's pride, Louis Philippe requested hi"' t* 
linden his departure trom the neighbourhood of Paris 
and when Char’es ignored the message, he sent out son* 
Kinds ot the Xnttoral Guard to trmfv luri into (light 
l his dnue s iccnVcil. and the naval tarulv. still pre 
serving tK melancholy cen^nnial of a court, move* 
slowly thro igh ! ranee towaals the western coast. .V 
Cherbo irg they took -dup ard rais'd to Knghrd, when 
thev wen rasa nasi ax pm iti peisonx. Among the firms 1 
nition *ai large the eviltvi I»onrivrs exceed bat little sva •« 
|vath\ They \\ia\ iMvvevc-. permitted to take up thm 
a hod ' m the pal ice o* Holy rood, and here Chart’s X 
rvsided tor two yea’s. l», » re*ll v the climate no" th' 
MXiclv o f the Vxcttxh cap til o‘~VTd ary attraction to the 
o’d and taring chict ot a tallcn dvn-'xjy. He sought J 
mo*v cc>"gen.dl sSht" in \u**ra. a"d died at Goutr »* 
\ove‘ 
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that the legitimate heir would have been peaceably accepted 
both by the Chamber and by Paris. Louis Philippe him- 
self had up to this time done nothing that was inconsistent 
with the assumption of a mere Regency ; the Chamber had 
not desired a change of dynasty ; and, with the exception 
►, of Lafayette, the men who had actually made the Revolu- ‘ 
tion bore as little goodwill to an Orleanist as to a Bourbon 

o 

monarchy. But from the time when Louis Philippe passed 
over in silence the claims of the grandson of Charles X., 
his own accession to the throne became inevitable. It was 
left to an obscure Deputy to propose that the crown should 
be offered to Louis Philippe, accompanied by certain con- 
ditions couched in the form of modifications of the Charta. 
The proposal was carried in the Chamber on the 7th of 
August, and the whole body of representatives marched 
to the Palais Royale to acquaint the prince with its resolu- 
tion. Louis Philippe, after some conventional expressions 
of regret, declared that he could not resist the call of his 
country. When the Lower Chamber had thus disposed 
of the crown, the House of Peers, which had proved itself 
a nullity throughout the crisis, adopted the same resolu- 
tion, and tendered its congratulations in a similar fashion. 
^Two days later Louis Philippe took the oath to the Charta 
as modified by the Assembly, and was proclaimed King 
oLthe French. 

$§• Thus ended a revolution, which, though greeted with 
enthusiasm at the time, has lost much of its splendour 
and importance in the later judgment of mankind, (in 
comparison with the Revolution of 1789, the movement 
which overthrew the Bourbons in 1830 was a mere flutter 
on the surface. It was unconnected with any great change' 
in men’s ideas, and it left no great social 
or legislative changes behind it. Occasioned Nature of ^ 
by a breach of the constitution on the part t/o^o/lSSO 
of the Executive Government, it resulted 
mainly in the transfer of administrative power from one 
set of politicians to another : the alterations which it intro- 
duced into the constitution itself were of no preat im- 
portance. France neither had an absolute Government 
before 1830, nor had it a popular Government afterwards. 
Instead of a representative of divine right, attended by 
guards of nobles and counselled by Jesuit confessors, there 
was now a citizen-king, who walked about the streets of 
h-2 
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Paris "with an umbrella under his arm and sent Ins sons 
to the public schools, but who Ind at heart as keen a 
de\ otion to d\ nastic interests as either of his predecessors, 
and a much greater capacity for personal rule 1 he bonds 
which kept the entire local administration of Prance in 
dependence upon the central authority were not loosened, 
officialism remained as strong as e\er, the franchise was 
still limited to a mere fraction of the nation On the 
other hand, within the administration itself the change 
wrought bj the Jul> Re\olution was real and lasting It 
extinguished the political power of the clerical interest 
Not onlj were the Bishops remoaed from the House of 
Peers, but throughout all departments of Goaernmcnt the 
influence of the clergj, which had been so strong under 
Charles X , aanished awa) The State took a distinctly 
secular colour The sjstem of public education was regu- 
lated with such police-like esclusiaencss that priests who 
insisted upon opening schools of their oaan for Catholic 
teaching aacre enabled to figure as champions of end 
hbcrtj and of freedom of opinion against despotic power 
The noblesse lost whateaer political influence it had re- 
gained during the Restoration The fcaa suraiaing Regt- 
cidcs who had been banished in iSis "ere recalled Igj 
Trance among them the terrorist Harare, a\ho was once 
more returned to the Assembly But the real aainners in 
the Rtaolutiun of 1810 were not the men of extremes, hut 
the middle class of I ranee This \\ is the class aaltich 
I ouis Philippe trul} represented and the force which for 
eighteen aeirs 1 cpt I ouis Philippe on the throne was 
the middle -class force of the Nitionil C»inrd of Pins 
\gamst this sober, prosau, unimigin iliac penae r linn 
struggled the hot »nd restless spirit winch hid he in let 
loose ha the o\ rethrow of the Bourbon < 1 \ n ista md wlmh 
fin el at «nu with tlie |>o 1 tlu ll id il 0/ a Republic with 
dreams of iht regeneration of 1 nrope ha 1 nneh irmii ' 
ind aaith llu growing intagonism between the 1 ihonrin^ 
class and the owners of projH*rt\ threatened for laalnle 
te» oatrthrow the n« wh-cnnstitute ei monarchy in I ran<» 
anti to plunge 1 ttrope into war I he return of the true I ir~“) 
flag, the 1 mg sift need strnns of the Re public md tiit* 

I mpirt* the «u ns< of \ictor\ with which minen tlm popular 
side witew^el th < \puKu»n <f the d\no»*\ winch lent 
been forud upon I r itu» ifte r \\ »tr rl *0 re a ia<d tint lntf 
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romantic military ardour which had undertaken the libera- 
tion of Europe in 1792. France appeared once more in 
the eyes of enthusiasts as the deliverer of nations. The 
realities of the past epoch of French military aggression, 
its robberies, its corruption, the execrations of its victims, 
were forgotten; and when one people after another took 
up the shout of liberty that was raised in Paris, and in- 
surrections broke out in every quarter of Europe, it was 
with difficulty that Louis Philippe and the few men of 
caution about him could prevent the French nation from 
rushing into war.3 

The State firSt affected by .the events of July was the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. The jcreation of this king- 
dom, in which jhe.JBelgian. provinces formerly subject, to 
Austria-were-unite. d with Holland to serv e as an effective 
barrier against French agg ress ion on the 
north, had.. been one" of Pitt js mo st ch erished Belgium* 
s chem es, and it had been carried into effect 
ten ..years after his death by the Congress of Vienna. 
National and religious incongruities had been little con- 
sidered by the" statesmen of that 'day,' and at the very 
T moment of union the Catholic bishops of Belgium had 
protested against a constitution which gave equal tolera- 
tion to all religions under the rule of a Protestant King. 
The B elgians had been uninterruptedly united w ith 
France for the Twenty, years preceding. 1814 ; the French 
language was not only the language of their literature, 
but the spoken language of the upper classes ; and th ou gh 
the Flemish portion .of the population was nearly related 
to .the Dutch, this element had not then asserted itself with 
the distinctness and energy which it has since developed. 
T he antagonism. .between the northern and the southern 
Netherlands, though not insuperable, was" sufficiently 
great to make a harmonious union between the two coun- 
tries a work of difficulty, a nd t he .Gover nme nt of The 
Hague had not taken . the ..right., course to conciliate its 
opponents. TheJBelgians, .. though .more. numerous, were 
v /^resented by fewer members in the Nat ional Assembly 
nffim_the JD ufch . "O ffices we re filled by stran gers from 
Holland'; "finance was governed by a regard for Dutch 
interests; and_Jhjs Dutch language was madejhe official 
language’ for the whole .kingdom. But the chief griev- 
ances were undoubtedly connected .with. the claims of- the 
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clerical party m Belgium to a monopoly of spiritual power 
and the exclusive control of educatjon. The one really 
irreconcilable enemy of tlie'Protestant House of Orange 
was the Church; and the governing impulse in the con* 
diets which preceded the dissolution of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands in 1830 sprang from the same clerical 
interest which had thrown Belgium into rc\olt against 
the Emperor Joseph fort) years before. 'I here was again 
seen the same strange phenomenon of a combination be- 
tween the Church and a popular or even revolutionary 
part) . For the sake of an alliance against a constitution 
distasteful to both, the clergy of Belgium accepted the 
democratic principles of the political Opposition, and the 
Opposition consented for a while to desist from their 
attacks upon the Papac). The contract was faithfully 
observed on both sides until the object for which it was 
made was attained * 

For some months before the Revolution of July, 1830, 
the antagonism between the Belgians and their Govern- 
ment had been so v lolent that no great shock from outside 
was necessary to produce an outbreak. The convulsions 
of Paris were at once felt at Brussels, and on the 25th of 
August the performance of a rc\ohitionary 
nctRinn opera in that cit\ ga\c the signal for the 
August. 1830 commencement of insurrection. from the 
capital the rebellion spread from town to 
town throughout the southern Netherlands. The King 
summoned the P states General, and agreed to the cstal*- 
hshment of an administration for Belgium separate from 
that of Holland, but the storm was not allavtd; and the 
nppoamnre of a body of Dutch troops at tlrussels was 
sulheunt to dispU the expect itton of a pt aceful setth- 
ment. Barricades were erect ul ; a conflict took place in 
the st reus, and the mxips, unable to carry the clt\ bv 
assault, ri tired to the outskirts and Kent up a desultory* 
attack for several di\s. They limn withdrew, and a pro- 
visional government^ which was immediately establish* d, 
dixTand the independence of Btlgium. For a mom* n* 
there apjv anal some possibility that the Croyyn Prince of 
llolHml. who lull from the first assumed th< part **f 
mediator, might l*r> art* pic*! as suvimgn of the mwlv- 
formal Stvt* , but the gn»v mg violence of t!ie insurp* tmn, 

‘ J * r . l r * t «i n -«• » s t tt fn * 4ii -jJ. i in 
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the activity of French emissaries and volunteers, and the 
bombardment of Antwerp by the Dutch soldiers who gar- 
risoned its citadel, made an end of all such hopes. Bel- 
gium had won its independence, and its connection with 
the House of Orange could be re-established only by 
force of arms. 

The accomplishment of this revolution in one of the 
smallest Continental States threatened to involve all 
Europe in war. Though not actually effected under the 
auspices of a French army, it was undoubtedly to some 
extent effected in alliance with the French revolutionary 
party. It broke up.. a kingdom established by the Euro- 
pean JTreatiesl of 1814; and it was so closely 
connected with the overthrow of the Bourbon Isel 
monarchy as to be scarcely distinguishable Revolution 
from those cases in which the European 
Powers had pledged themselves to call their armies into 
;he field. Louis Philippe, however, had been recognised 
Dy most of the European Courts as the only possible 
ilternative to a French Republic; and a general disposi- 
:ion existed to second any sincere effort that should be 
nade by him to prevent the French nation from rushing 
into war. This was especially the case with England; 
md it was to England that_Louis Philippe _turned for 
: o-o peration in the settlement of the Belgian question. 
Louis Philippe himself had every possible reason for desir- 
ing to keep the peace. If war broke out, France would 
ae opposed to all the Continental Powers together. 
Success was in the last degree improbable; it could only 
be hoped for by a revival of the revolutionary methods 
md propaganda of 1793; and failure, even for a moment, 
would certainly cost him his throne, and possibly his life. 
His interest no less than his temperament made him the 
strenuous, though concealed, opponent of the war-party 
in the Assembly; and he found in the old diplomntiyi 
who had served^alike under the Bourbons, the Republic, 
an d th e Empire, an ally thoroughly capable of pursuing 
bis own w ise^though unpopular policy, of friendship and 
:p-o pera tion w ith England. Talleyrand, while others 
were cryfngTor a revenge for Waterloo, saw that The first 
necessity for France was to rescue it from its isolation; 
and as at the Congress of Vienna he had detached Austria 
a nd England from the two northern Courts, so now, 
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before attempting to_ gam any__extension of territory, he 
sought to make France safe against theliostility"of the 
Continent by allying it w ith at least one great Power. 
Russia had become an enemy instead "of la friend. The 
expulsion of the Bourbons had' given - morlaI~offence_to 
tbe Czar Nicholas, and neither Austria nor Prussia was 
likely to enter into close relations with a~Go\ernment 
founded upon revolution. England alone seeme d a p os- 
sible ally, and it was to England that thtTFrcnch states- 
man of peace turned in the Belgian crisis. Talleyrand, 
now nearly eighty years old, came as ambassador to 
London, where he had served in 1792. Iie_addrcssed 
himself to Wellington and to the new King, William JV M 
assuring them that, under the Government of Louis 
Philippe, France would not seek to use the Belgian revo- 
lution for its own aggrandisement; and, with his old 
aptness in the invention of general prm- 

Enciand d cl P^ es to smt a Particular case, lie laid down 
the principle of non-intervention as one that 
ought for the future to govern the policy of Europe. Up* 
efforts were successful. So complete an understanding 
was established between France and England on~ the 
Belgian question, that all fear of an armed intervention^ 
of the Eastern Courts on behalf of the King of Holland,” 
which would have rendered a war with France inevitable, 
passed awav. 'I he regulation of Belgian affairs was sul>- 
fpittec! to a Conference at London. Hostilities wen* 
stopped, and the independence of the new kingdom was 
recogmsul in principle by the Conference before the end 
of the year A Protocol defining the fronturs of Belgium 
and Holland, and apportioning to each State its share in 
the oaHonaJ di hi, nas signed tht' o! 

the Powers in Januarv, t S'? i -* 

T bus far. a crisis which tlm atom d the peace of Europe 
h id been surnmuntid with unexpected ease. But tin* first 
Stage of tin* difficulty alone w is passed; it still remained 
for the Powers to provide .1 hng for Belgium, and to 
gain the consent of the Hutch and Belgun Governments ( 
to the territorial arrangi ments drawn up for them. Tfu~ 
Bt Ignns tin niM Ives, with whom a connection with France 

1 Wf’lnn n X S «t) TO 1! *r ! J l\aprri, ~f, 
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was popular, were clisposecHo elect as their sovereign the 
Due de Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe; and^ 
although Louis JPbilippe officially refused 
his sanction to this scheme, which in the . 
eyes of all Europe would have turned June 4 ’ 
Belgium into a French dependency, he 
privately encouraged its prosecution after a Bonapartist 
candidate, the son of Eugene Beauharnais, had appeared 
in the lield. The result was that the Due de Nemours was 
elected king on the 3rd of Februar}', 1831. Against this 
appointment the Conference of the Powers at London had 
already pronounced its veto, and the British Government 
let it be understood that it would resist any such extension 
of French influence by force. Louis Philippe now finally 
refused the crown for his son, and, tire Bonapartist can- 
didate being withdrawn, the two rival Powers agreed in 
recommending Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, on the 
understanding that, if elected King of Belgium, he should 
marry a daughter of Louis Philippe. The Belgians fell 
iii with the_advice given them, and elected Leopold on 
t he 4th of June. Lie accepted the crown, subject to the 
^condition that the London Conference should modify in 
flavour of Belgium some of the provisions relating to the 
frontiers and to the finances of the new State which had 
been laid down by the Conference, and which the Belgian 
Government had hitherto refused to accept. 

The difficulty of arranging the Belgian frontier arose 
principally from the position of the Grand Duchy of 
Lux em bur g. This territory, though subject to Austria 
before _the French Revolution, had always been treated 
as distinct from the body of the Austrian Netherlands. 
Wjien,~al_the-peace of 1S14, it was given to the Ki ng of. 
Holland in substitution for the ancient possessions of 
his family at Nassau, its old character as a member of the 
Ge r man federal union_was restored to it, so settlement 
that the King of Holland in respect of this 0 f the 
portion of his dominions became a German Belgian 
, princej and the fortress of Luxemburg, the frontier 
Lstrongest in Europe after Gibraltar, was liable to occu- 
- pation by German troops. The population of the Duchy 
had, however, joined the Belgians in their revolt, and, 
with the exception of the fortress itself, the "territory had 
passed into possession of the Belgian Government. In 
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spite of this actual overthrow of Dutch rule, the Confer- 
ence of London had attached such preponderating im- 
portance to the military "and international relations of 
Luxemburg that it had excluded the whole of the Duchy 
from the new Belgian State, and declared it still to Jorm 
part of the dominions of the King of Holland. The fust 
demand of Leopold was for the reversal or modification 
of this decision, and the Powers so far ga\e waj as to 
substitute for the declaration of January a series of articles, 
in which the question of Luxemburg was resen ed_for 
future settlement. The King of Holland had assented to 
the January declaration; on hearing of its abandonment, 
he took up arms, and threw fifty thousand men into Bel- 
gium. Leopold appealed to Trance for assistance, and a 
French army immediately crossed the frontier. The Dutch 
now withdrew, and the French in their turn were recalled, 
after Leopold had signed a treaty undertaking to raze 
the fortifications of five towns on his southern border. 
The Conference again took up its work, and produced a 
third scheme, in which the territor> of Luxemburg was 
dt\ ided between Holland and Belgium This was accepted 
by Belgium, and rejected b) Holland Tfie consequent 
was that a treaty was made between Leopold and tl 
Powers; and at the beginning of 1832 the kingdom j 
Belgium, as defined by the third award of the Conference 
was recognised by all the Courts, Lord Palmerston 0 
behalf of England resolutely refusing to Trance c\en th 
slightest addition of territorj, on the ground that, if ar 
novations once began, all security for the continuance < 
peace would be at an end. On this wise and firm pohe 
the concert of Europe in the establishment of the Belgia 
kingdom was successful!) maintained, and it only rt 
wvuwcd few \bw Powers t<a oseecwww tlvw yf«AS\wwc 

of the King of Holland, who sttll held the citadel c 
Antwerp and declined to listen either to reason 0 
nuthontv A French arrm corps was chargid with th 
task of besieging the Citadel, an English fleet blockade* 
the river Srheldt After n se\ere bombardment the citadf 
snrremk red Hostilities ceased, .and negotiations for ; 
definitive settlement recommenced As, however, th 
Belgians were in actual occupation of all Luxemburg witl 
the exception of the fortress, thev had no motive tc 
accelerate a settlement which would deprive tlum of par 
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of their existing possessions; on the other hand, the King 
of Holland held back through mere obstinacy. Thus the 
provisional state of affairs was prolonged for year after 
year, and it was not until April, 1839, that the final Treaty 
of Peace between Belgium and Holland was executed. 

The consent of the Eastern Powers to the overthrow of 


’ \the kingdom of the United Netherlands, and to the 
establishment of a State based upon a revolutionary move- 
ment, would probably have been harder to gain if in the 


autumn of 1830 Russia had been free to act 
with all its strength. But at this moment an 
outbreak took place in Poland, which required 


Affairs of 
Poland 


the concentration of all the Czar’s forces within his own 


border. The conflict was rather a war of one armed nation 


against another than the insurrection of a people against 
its government. Poland — that is to say, the territory 
which had formerly constituted the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw — had, by the treaties of 1S14, been established as a 
separate kingdom, subject to the Czar of Russia, but not 
forming part of the Russian Empire. ^.possessed an 
administration and an army of its own, and the meeting of 
•its. Diet gave to it a species of parliamentary government 
I to which there was nothing analogous within Russia 
proper. During the reign of Alexander the constitutional 
sj^stem of Poland had, on the whole, been respected and 
although the real supremacy of an absolute monarch at 
St. Petersburg had caused the Diet to act as a body in 
opposition to the Russian Government, the personal con- 
nection existing between Alexander and the Poles had 
prevented any overt rebellion during his own life-time. 
But with the accession of Nicholas all such individual 


sympathy passed away, and the bard realities of the actual 
relation between Poland and the Court of Russia came into 


full view. In the conspiracies of 1825 a great number of 
P v oles were implicated. Eight of these persons, after a 
preliminary inquiry, were placed on trial before the 
Senate at Warsaw, which, in spite of strong evidence of 
their guilt, acquitted them. Pending^ Jh e decision, 
Nicholas declined to convoke the DietT~he also stationed 
Russian troops in Pola'ndffand violated the constitutionjw 
placing Russians in all branches off. the. administration. 
Even without these grievances the hostility of the mass of 
the Polish noblesse to Russia would probably have led 
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sooner or later to insurrection. The peasantry, ignorant 
and ^degraded, \vere_but jnstrumentsjn tfieliands oTtHeir 
territorial masters. In so.far asPo 1 an djia dTights of 'self- 
government, these rights belonged almost^exclusively' to 
the nobles, orjanded. proprietors, a c]nss_so numerousjhat 
they have usually been mistaken in Western Tu rope foi 
the Polish nation itself. The so-called emancipation of the 
serfs, effected by Napoleon after wresting the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw from Prussia in 1807, had done little for the 
mass of the population; for, while .abolishing the legal 
condition of servitude, Napoleon had given the peasant nc 
vestige of proprietorship in his holding, and had conse- 
quently left him as much at the mercy of his landlord as 
he was before. The name of freedom appears in fact to 
have worked actual injury to the peasant; for in the enjoy- 
ment of a pretended power of free contract he was left 
without that protection of the officers of State which, under 
the Prussian regime from 1795 to 1807, had shielded him 
from the tyranny of his lord. It has been the fatal, the 
irremediable bane of Poland that its noblesse, until too 
late, saw no country’, no right, no law, outside itself. The 
very measures of interference on the part of the Czar which 
this caste resented as unconstitutional were in part directed 
against the abuse of its own privileges; and although i>r 
1S30 a section of the nobles had learnt the secret of their 
country’s fall, and were prepared to give the serf the real 
emancipation of proprietorship, no universal impulse 
worked in this direction, nor could the wrong of ages he 
undone in the tumult of war and revolution. 

A sharp distinction existed between the narrow circle of 
the highest aristocracy of Poland and the mass of the poor 
anil warlike noblesse. The former, represented by men 
like Czartorvski, the friend of Alexander I. and e\-M mister 
of Russia, understood the hopelessness of any immediate 
struggle with the superior power, and advocated the politic 
development .of such national institutions, a* 5 
1 V " ere given to Poland by the constitution of 

B Nov.™"’ 1 S 1 5. institutions which were certainly sufii- 
cient to preserve Poland from absorption hv* 
Russia, and to keep ali\c the idea of the ultimate establish- 
ment of its independence. It was among the lesser 
nobility, among the subordinate officers of the army and 
the population of Warsaw itself, who jointly formed tile 
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so-called democratic party, that the spirit of revolt was 
strongest. P lans for an outbreak had_been made during 
the Turkish war of 1828; but unhappily this opportunity, 
which might have been used with fatal effect against 
Russia, was neglected, and it was left for the French 
\ Revolution of 1830 to kindle an untimely and "ineffective 
T flame. The memory of Napoleon’s campaigns and the 
wild voices of French democracy filled the patriots at 
Warsaw with vain hopes of a military union with western 
Liberalism, and overpowered the counsels of men who 
understood the state of Europe better. Revolt broke out 
on the 29th of November, 1S30. The Polish regiments in 
Warsaw joined the insurrection, and the Russian troops, 
under the Grand Duke Constantine, withdrew from the 
capital, where their leader had narrowly escaped with his 
life. 1 

The Government of Poland had up to this time been in 
the hands of a Council nominated by the Czar as King of 
Pjoland, and controlled by instructions from Attempted 
a_secretary at St. Petersburg. The chief of negotiation 
the Council was Lubecki, a Pole devoted to with the 
'die Emperor Nicholas. On the victory of Czar 
C-Tie insurrection at Warsaw, the Council was dissolved and 
a__provisional Government installed. Though the revolt 
was the work of the so-called democratic party, the 
influence of the old governing families of the highest 
aristocracy, was still so great that power was by common 
consent placed in their hands. Czartoryski became presi- 
dent, and -the policy adopted by himself and his 

cojleagues was that of friendly negotiation with Russia. 
The insurrection of November was treated not as the 
beginning of a national revolt, but as a mere disturbance 
occasioned by unconstitutional acts of the Government. 
So little did the committee understand the character of the 
Emperor Nicholas, as to imagine that after the expulsion 
of his soldiers and the overthrow of his Ministers at 
Warsaw he would peaceably make the concessions required 
\of him, and undertake for the future faithfully to observe 
‘J-ffie Polish constitution. Lubecki and a second official 
were sent Jo St. Petersburg to present these demands, _and 
'further (though this was not seriously intended) to ask 

1 Smitt, Geschichte des Polnischen Aufstandes, i. 112. Spazier, 
Geschichte des Aufstandes, i. 177. Lelewel, Histoire de Pologne, i. 300. 
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that the constitution should be introduced into all the 
Russian provinces which had once formed part of the 
Polish State. The reception given to the envois at the 
frontier was of an ominous character They were required 
to describe themselves as officers about to present a report 
to the Czar, inasmuch as no representatives of rebels in 
arms could be received in Russia Lubechi appears now 
to have shaken the dust of Poland ofF his feet; his colleague 
pursued his mission, and was admitted to the Czar’s 
presence Nicholas, while expressing himself in language 
of injured tenderness, and disclaiming all desire to punish 
the innocent with the guilty, let it be understood that 
Poland had but two alternatives, unconditional submission 
or annihilation The messenger who in the meanwhile 
carried back to Warsaw the first despatches of the envo> 
reported that the roads were already filled with Russian 
regiments mov ing on their prey 

Six weeks of precious time were lost through. the 
illusion of the Polish Government that an accommodation 
with the Emperor Nicholas was possible Had the insur- 
rection at Warsaw been instantlj followed b> a general 
lev> and the invasion of Lithuania, the resources of this 
Dicbitscli barge province might possibly have been 
invades thrown into die scale against Russia7 

Poland, Though the mass of the Lithuanian popula- 

Feb , 1831 tlQn ^ m S p, te G f se% eral centuries of union 
with Poland, had never been assimilated to the dominant 
race, and remained in language and creed more nearl) 
allied to the Russians than the Poles, the nobles formed an 
integral part of the Polish nation, and possessed sufficient 
power over their serfs to drive them into the field to fight 
for tlicv knew not what The Russian garrisons in 
Lithuania were not strong, and might easil) have been 
overpowered bv a sudden attack When once the popula- 
tion of Warsaw had risen in arms against Nicholas, the 
onlv possibility of success li) in the extension of the revolt 
ovir the whole of the semt-Polish provinces, and in a 
general call to arms Hut beside other considerations 
which thsmehned the higher anstoerac) at Warsaw to' 
< xtreme measures, they were influenced bv a belief tint the 
Powers of Europe might intervene on hi half of tin con- 
stitution of the Polish kingdom ns establish* d b) the treaty 
of Vn nna; while, if tin struggle passeil bevond the borders 
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of that kingdom, it would become a revolutionary move- 
ment to which no Court could lend its support. It was not 
until the envoy returned from St. Petersburg bearing the 
answer of the Emperor Nicholas that the democratic party 
carried all before it, and all hopes of a peaceful com- 
promise vanished away. The, Diet then passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the House of Romanoff had forfeited 
the Polish crown, and preparations began for a struggle 
for life or death with Russia. But the .first moments 
when Russia stood unguarded and unready had been lost 
beyond recall. Troops had thronged westwards into 
Lithuania; the garrisons in the fortresses had been raised 
to their full strength; and in February, 1831, Dicbitsch 
took up the offensive, and crossed the Polish frontier with 
a hundred and twenty thousand men. 

The Polish army, though far inferior in numbers to the 
enemy which it had to meet, was no contemptible foe. 
Among its officers there were many who had Campaign 
served in Napoleon’s campaigns ; it possessed in Poland, 
however, no general habituated to in- J831 
dependent command; and the spirit of insubordination and 
A self-will, which had wrought so much ruin in Poland, was 
>- Sstill ready to break out when defeat had impaired the 
authority of the nominal chiefs. In the first encounters 
the advancing Russian army was gallantly met; and, 
ajthough the Poles were forced to fall back upon Warsaw, 
the losses sustained by Diebitsch were so serious that he 
had to stay his operations and to wait for reinforcements. 
In March the Poles took up the offensive and surprised 
several isolated divisions of the enemy; their general, how- 
ever, failed to push his advantages with the necessary 
energy and swiftness; the junction of the Russians was at 
length effected, and on the 26th of May the Poles were 
defeated after obstinate resistance in a pitched battle at 
Ostrolenka. Cholera now broke out in the Russian camp. 
Both Diebitsch and the Grand Duke Constantine were 
carried off in the midst of the campaign, and some months 
rj Mjiore were added to the struggle of Poland, hopeless as 
‘ • 5 this had now become. Incursions were made into 
1 Lithuania and Podolia, but without results. Paskiewitch, 
the conqueror of Kars, was called up to take the post left 
vacant by the death of his rival. New masses of Russian 
troops came in place of those who had per ^ ' -battle 
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and in the hospitals \ and while the Governments of 
Western Europe lifted no hand on behalf of Polish in- 
dependence, Prussia, alarmed lest the revolt should spread 
into its own Polish provinces, assisted the operations of 
the Russian general by supplying stores and munition of 
war. Blow after blow fell upon the Polish cause. War- 
saw itself became the prey of disorder, intrigue, _and 
tr eache ry ; and at length llie Rus sian" arm) 
C Warsaw° f I ^ a( ^ e ,ts entrance into the capital, ancTthe 
Sept. 8, 1831 last soldiers of Poland laid down" their arms, 
or crossed into Prussian or Austrian territory . 
The revolt had been rashly and unw isely begun : its results 
were fatal and lamentable The constitution of "Poland 
was abolished, it ceased to be a separate kingdom, and 
became a province of the Russian Empire. Its defenders 
were exiles over the face of Europe or forgotten in Siberia. 
All that might have been won by the gradual development 
of its constitutional liberties without breach with the Czar’s 
sovereignty was sacrificed. The future of Poland, like 
that of Russia itself, now depended on the enlightenment 
and courage of the Imperial Government, and on thnt^ 
alone. '1 he very existence of a Polish nationality and 
language seemed for a while to be threatened by thcJ 
measures of repression that followed the victory of 1S31 : 
and if it be true that Russian autocracy has at length done 
for the Polish peasants what their native masters during 
centuries of ascendancy refused to do. this emancipation 
would probably not have come the later for the preserva- 
tion of some relus of political independence, nor would 
it have had the less value tf unaccompanied by the 
proscription of so great a part of that class which had once 
been hi Id to constitute the Polish nation.’ 

During the conflict on the banks of the Vistula, Jjie 
attitude of the Austrian Government had been onejof 
win Mul neutralitv. Its own Polish territory was hot 
seriously menaced with disturbance, for in a great part'of 
G dicin' the population, Iving of Ruthenian stock and 
belonging to die Greek Church, had nothing in common^ 
with the Polish and Catholic noblesse of their province, 
and looked Inrk upon the davs of Polish dominion as a 
ttmt of suffi ring and wrong Austria’s dnngi r in anv 

• |jriivl«‘* I «•» Milutifw ji it/i, I ’Injure iVr TXar*, 1 
IjrVwel two 1 fatter ■, f> ^7 
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period of European convulsion lay as yet rather on the 
side of Italy than on the East, and the vigour of its policy 
in that quarter contrasted with the equanimity 
with which it watched the struggle of its insurrection 
Slavic neighbours. Since the suppression of si^cs 1 
N the Neapolitan constitutional movement in ‘ 1831 
1821, the Carbonari and other secret societies 
of Italy had lost nothing of their activity. Their head- 
quarters had been removed from Southern Italy to the 
Papal States, and the numerous Italian exiles in France 
and elsewhere kept up a busy communication at once with 
French revolutionary leaders like Lafayette and with the 
enemies of the established governments in Italy itself. 
The death of Pope Pius VIII., on November 30, 1830, 
and the consequent paratysis of authority within the 
Ecclesiastical States, came at an opportune moment; 
assurances of support arrived from Paris and the Italian 
leaders resolved upon a general insurrection throughout 
the minor Principalities on the 5th of February, 1831. 
Anticipating the signal, Menotti, chief of a band of patriots 
at Modena, who appears to have been lured on by the 
q^rand Duke himself, assembled his partisans on 
^bruary 3. He was overpowered and imprisoned; but 
the outbreak of the insurrection in Bologna, and its rapid 
extension over the northern part of the Papal States, soon 
caused the Grand Duke to fly to Austrian territory, carry- 
ing his prisoner Menotti with him, whom he subsequently 
put to death. The new Pope, Gregory XVI., had scarcely 
been elected when the report reached him that Bologna 
had declared the temporal power of the Papacy to be ai. an 
end. Uncertain of the character of the revolt, he des- 
patched Cardinal Benvenuti northwards to employ con- 
ciliation or force as occasion might require. The Legate 
fell into the hands of the insurgents-; the revolt spread 
southwards; and Gregory, now hopeless of subduing it by 
the forces at his own command, called upon Austria for 
assistance. 1 

, The principle which, since the Revolution of July, the\ 
government of France had repeatedly laid down as the ’ 
l future basis of European politics was that of non-interven- 
tion. It had disclaimed any purpose of interfering with 
the affairs of its neighbours, and had required in return 

1 Bianchi, Ducati Estensi, i. 54. La Farina, v. 241. Farini, i. 34. 
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that no foreign intervention should take place in districts 
which, like Belgium and Savoy, adjoined its own frontier. 
..... j / But ^ere existed no real unity of purpose 
A Prance*” ,n councils of Louis Philippe. The 
Ministry had one voice for the representa- 
ti\es of foreign powers, another for the Chamber of 
Deputies, and another for Lafayette and the bands ol 
exiles and conspirators who were under his protection. 
The head of the government at the beginning of 1831 was 
Laffitte, a weak politician, dominated by revolutionary 
sympathies and phrases, but incapable of any sustained 01 
resolute action, and equally incapable of resisting Louis 
Philippe after the King had concluded lus performance 
of popular leader, and assumed his real character as the 
wary and self-seeking chief of a reigning house. Whether 
the actual course of Trench policy would be governed 
by the passions of the streets or by the timorousness of 
Louis Philippe was from day to day a matter of con- 
jecture The official answer gi\en to the inquiries of the 
Austrian ambassador as to the intentions of Trance in 
case of an Austrian intervention in Italy was, that such 
intervention might be tolerated in Parma and Modena,' 
which belonged to sovereigns immediately connected vutljj 
the Ilapsburgs, but that if it was extended to the Papaf 
States war with France would be probable, and if extended 
to Piedmont, certain On this reply Mcttcrnicli, who 
saw Austria’s own dominion in Italy once more menaced 
b\ the success of an insurrectionary movement, had to 
form his decision. lie could count on the support of 
Russia in case of war, he knew well the fears of Louis 
Philippe, and knew that he could work on these fears both 
by pointing to the presence of the young Louis Bonaparte 
md his brother with the Italian insurgents as evidence of 
the Bonapartist character of the movement, and !>v hint- 
ing that in the last resort he might himself lit loose upon 
Trame Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Rcichstadt, now 
growing to manhood at Vienna, before whom Louis 
Philippe’s throne would lme collapsed as specdih ns 
that of I outs XVIII. in 1814 Where weakness cxisti-dj 
Mettermch was quick to divine it and to take ndvantagr 
of it lie rightly gauged louts Philippe. Inking nt 
thfir true value tin threats of tin I rtnch Government, he 
dedaru! that it w is In Her for \ustrn to fall, if tverssarv* 
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by war than by revolution; and, resolving at all hazards 
to suppress the Roman insurrection, he gave orders to 
the Austrian troops to enter the Papal States. 

The military resistance which the insurgents could 
offer to the advance of the Pope’s Austrian deliverers was 
insignificant, and order was soon restored. 

" 'But all Europe expected the outbreak of war 
between Austria and France. The French 
ambassador at Constantinople had gone so 
far as to offer the Sultan an offensive and 
defensive alliance, and to urge him to make preparations 
for an attack upon both Austria and Russia on their 
southern frontiers. A despatch from the ambassador 
reached Paris describing the warlike overtures he had 
made to the Porte. Louis Philippe saw that if this 
despatch reached the hands of Laffitte and the war party 
in the Council of Ministers the preservation of peace would 
be almost impossible. In concert with Sebastiani, the 
Foreign Minister, he concealed the despatdh from Laffitte. 
The Premier discovered the trick that had been played 
upon him, and tendered his resignation. It was gladly 
.accepted by Louis Philippe. Laffitte quitted office, beg- 
ging pardon of God and man for the part that he had 
taken in raising Louis Philippe to the throne. His 
successor was Casimir Perier, a man of very different 
mould; resolute, clear-headed, and immov- 
ably true to his word; a constitutional ( ^ si F lir 
statesman of the strictest type, intolerant of March, C 1831 
any species of disorder, and a despiser of 
popular movements, but equally proof against royal 
intrigues, and as keen to maintain the constitutional 
system of France against the Court on one side and the 
populace on the other as he was to earn for France the 
respect of foreign powers by the abandonment of a policy 
of adventure, and the steady adherence to the principles 
of international obligation which he had laid down. Under 
his firm hand the intrigues of the French Government 
with foreign revolutionists ceased; it was felt throughout 
v Europe that peace was still possible, and that if war was 
! undertaken by France it would be undertaken only under 
conditions which would make any moral union of all the 
great Powers against France impossible. The Austrian 
expedition into the Papal States had already begun, and 
i-2 
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the revolutionary Government had been suppressed; the 
most therefore that Casimir Pener could demand was that 
the evacuation of the occupied territory should take place 
as soon as possible, and that Austria should add its voice 
to that of the other Powers in urging the Papal Go\ em- 
inent to reform its abuses. Both demands were granted 
For the first time Austria appeared as the advocate o: 
something like a constitutional system A Conferenci 
held at Rome agreed upon a scheme of reforms to b( 
recommended to the Pope, the prospects of peace grew 
daily fairer, and in July, 1831, the last Austrian soldiers 
quitted the Ecclesiastical States. 1 

It now remained to be seen whether Pope Gregory and 
his cardinals Had the intelligence and good-will necessary 
Second f° r carrying out the reforms on the promise 
Austrian of which France had abstained from actnc 
intervention, mter\ ention If any such hopes existed they 
Jan , m2 Nvere doomed to speedy disappointment The 
apparatus of priestly maladministrations was restored in 
all its ancient deformity. An amnesty which had been 
promised by the Legate Benaenuti was disregarded, and 
the Pope set himself to strengthen his authoritv f) 
enlisting new bands of ruffians and adt enturers under 
standard of St. Peter. Again insurrection broke out, and 
again at the Pope's request the Austrians crossed the 
frontier (January, 1832) Though their appearance was 
fatal to the cause of liberty, they were actually welcomed 
as protectors in towns which had been exposed to the 
tender mercies of the Papal condotticri. 1 here was no 
disorder, no severity, where the Austrian commandants 
held sway ; but their mere presence in central Italy was 
a threat to European peace, and Casumr Pener was not 
the man to permit Austria to dominate in Italy at it 1 * 
Trench will. Without waiting for negotiations, he 
occupy despatched a Trench force to Ancona, and 
Ancona, 1 ch- seized this town before the Austrians could 
mary, I8J2 approach it. The mal Powers were now 
face to face in ltah ; hut Pener had no intention of forc- 
ing on war if his opponent was still willing to keep tfiH 
peace Austria accepted tin* situation, and made no 

* HI shrill Piplnrurta. lit 4^ Mcthrmeh 1 * nt Jlit^lrw! 
Oichklte 1 ranVtri h* t v* Hamvmvt I<* I 31 H an 1 l So * 
l’iprtl, as* «4*> Guls-I, U ijn. 
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attempt to expel the French from the position they had 
seized. Casimir Perier, now on his death-bed, defended 
the step that he had taken against the remonstrances of 
ambassadors and against the* protests of the Pope, and 
declared the presence of the French at Ancona to be no 
"incentive to rebellion, but the mere assertion of the rights 
of a Power which had as good a claim to be in central 
Italy as Austria itself. Had his life been prolonged, he 
would probably have insisted upon the execution of the 
reforms which the Powers had urged upon the Papal 
government, and have made the occupation of Ancona 
an effectual means for reaching this end. But with his 
death the wrongs of the Italians themselves and the ques- 
tion of a reformed government in the Papal States 
gradually passed out of sight. France and Austria 
jealously watched one another on the debatable land; the 
occupation became a mere incident of the balance of 
power, and was prolonged for year after year, until, in 
1S3S, the Austrians having finally withdrawn all their 
troops, the French peacefully handed over the citadel of 
Ancona to the Holy Sec. 

The arena in which we have next to follow the effects 

the July Revolution, in action and counter-action, is 
Germany. It has been seen that in the southern German 
States an element of representative govern- 
ment, if weak, yet not wholly ineffective, PrU j 830 m 
had come into being soon after 1815, and 
had survived the reactionary measures initiated by the 
conference of Ministers at Carlsbad. In Prussia the pro- 
mises of King Frederick William to his people had never 
been fulfilled. Years had passed since exaggerated 
rumours of conspiracy had served as an excuse for with- 
holding the Constitution. Hardenberg had long been 
dead ; the foreign policy of the country "had taken a freer 
tone; the rigours of. the police-system had departed; but 
the nation remained as completely excluded from anv 
share in the government as it had been before Napoleon’s 
M&Jh _ It had in fact become clear that during the lifetime 
of King Frederick William things must be allowed to 
remain in their existing condition; and the affection "of 
the people for their sovereign, who had been so long 
and so closely united with Prussia in its sufferings and 
in its glories, caused a general willingness to T-og^one^ 
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the demand for constitutional reform until the succeeding 
reign. The substantial merits of the administration might 
moreo\er have reconciled a less submissive people than 
the Prussians to the absolute go\ernment under which 
they lived Under a wise and enlightened financial polic) 
the countrj was becoming \isibl} richer. Obstacles to < 
commercial de\elopment were removed, communications 
opened , and , b> a series of treaties vntli the neigh- 

bouring German States, the foundations were laid for that 
The Customs-Union which, under the name of 
Zollv ercln, the Zollv ercin, ultimately embraced almost 
1828-1836 the whole of non-Austrian German}. As 
one Principality after another attached itself to the Prus- 
sian S}Stem, the products of the -various regions of 
German}, hitherto blocked b} the frontier dues of each 
petty State, moied freelv through the land, while the 
costs attending the taxation of foreign imports, now con- 
centrated upon the external line of frontier, were enor- 
mousl} diminished. Patient, sagacious, and c\en liberal 
m its negotiations with Us weaker neighbours, Pruss ia 
silentl} connected with itself through the ties of financial/ 
union States which had hitherto looked to Austria as tli *//* 
natural head. The semblance of political union was ca'CJ" 
full} avoided, but the germs of political union were never- 
theless present in the growing community of material 
interests. The repu tation of the Prussian Government, 
no less than the welfare of the Prussian people, was 
advanced b) eich successive step in the extension of the 
Zollv erein, and although the earlier stages alone had 
been passed in the vears before 1830, enough had ahead) 
been done to affect public opinion ; and the general sense 
of ttvuemt progress combined wvtlv other influences to 
dose Prussia to the ri volutionnrv tendencies of that vear. 

There wire, however, other States in northern Ger- 
man) which had all the defects of Prussian autocran 
without am of its rctlcLining qualities. In_HrunsvvicK 
ami in Ilcsse Cashel chspotism existed in its "most con- 
lnturrcction« t«nptib1c form; the violence of a half-crar>‘ 
In Itrtin*. vouth in the one rase, and the caprices of an i 
wick and obstinate dotard in the other, rendering 
******* author it v a mi r< nuisance to fliosi who were 

subject to it Here nicordmglv revolution hrol r out. The 
threat# ned prmrts hid nad* thrnisdvis too general!) 
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obnoxious or ridiculous for anyy .hand . to _be„ raised in 
thelF defence. 1 ’ T Their disappearance excited no more 
than, the inevitable lament from Metternich; and in 
both States systems of re present ative g overn ment, were 
infrodiJ(^ 7 T 5 y™'tHeir successors. In_ . Han over and in 
x Saxony agitation also began in favour of Parliamentary 
rule.' T he d isturba nce that arose was not of a serious 
character, and 'it /was met by the Courts in 
^conciliatory spirit. Constitutions were 
granted, ..the liberty of the Press extended, 
and trial by jury established. On the whole, 
the movement of 1830, as it affected northern 
Germany, was rationally dir.ected.and salutary i n i ts re- 
sults". Changes of real value were accomplished with a 
sparing employment of revolutionary means, and, in the 
more important cases, through the friendly co-operation 
of the sovereigns with their subjects. It was not the 
fault of those who had asked for the same degree of liberty 
in northern Germany which the south already possessed, 
that Germany at large again experienced the miseries 
of reaction and repression which had afflicted it ten years 
before. 

v Like Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, the Bavarian 
Palatinate had for twenty years been incorporated with 
France. Its_. inhabitants ha d grown accustomed to .the 
Fre nch law and French institutions,. ancThad Movement 
caught something of the political animation in the 
which returned to France after Napoleon’s Palatinate 
fall. Accor dingly when the government . of Munich, 
alarmed, by the July! ^Revolution, showed an inclination 
t owards r e pressive mea sures, the Palat mate, _ severed jfrom 
the.Tes.t of the Bav arian mona rchy and in immediate con- 
tact with France, became the focus of a revolutionary 
agitation. The Press had already attained some activity 
and some influence in this province; and although the 
leaders of the party of progress were still to a great extent 
Professors, they had so far advanced upon the patriots of 
1818 as to understand’ that the liberation of the German 
' people was not to be effected by the lecturers and the 
scholars of the Universities. The design had been formed 
of enlisting all classes of the public on the side of reform, 
both by the dissemination of political literature and by 
the establishment of societies not limited, as in 1818, to 
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academic circles, but embracing traders as well as soldiers 
and professional men. Even the peasant was to be reached 
and instructed in his interests as a citizen. It w r as thought 
that much might be effected bj associating together all 
the Oppositions in the numerous German Parliaments; 
but a more striking feature of the re\ olutionary mo\emen 
which began in the Palatinate, and one strongh dis 
tinguishmg it from the earlier agitation of Jena and Erfurt, 
was its cosmopolitan character. France in its triumph anc 
Poland in its death-struggle excited equal interest„nnc 
sympathy. In each the cause of European liberty appearec 
to be at stake. The Polish banner was saluted_m__thc 
Palatinate by the side of that of united German) , and 
from that time forward in almost e\er) rcvolutionan move- 
ment of Europe, down to the insurrection of the Commune 
of Paris in 1871, Polish exiles have been active both in 
the organisation of revolt and in the field. 

Until the fall of Warsaw, in September, 1831, _tlie 
German governments, uncertain of the course which events 
« .t . might take in Europe, had shown a certain 
Germany ^'thingness to meet the complaints of their 
subjects, and bad in especial relaxed 4 6 /' 
superv ision exercised over the press. 1 he fall of War c f {j 
which quieted so many alarms, and made the Emperor 
Nicholas once more a power outside his own dominions, 
inaugurated a period of reaction tn Germany. I he Diet 
began the campaign .against democracy b) suppressing 
various liberal newspapers, and amongst them the prineqw! 
journal of the Palatinate. It was against this movement 
of repression that the agitation in the Palatinate and else- 
where was now directed. A festival, or demonstration, was 
held at the Castle of Ilambach, near Zvveibrucken, at which 
a bodv of enthusiasts called upon the German people to 
unite against tlieir oppressors, and some even urged an 
immediate appeal co arms (Mav 27, 1S32) Similar meet- 
ings, though on a smaller scale, were held in other parts 
of Gernnnv Wild words abounded, and the connection 
of the German revolutionists with that bnd\ of opponents 
of all established governments which had its conned,,? 
chimin r at Paris and its he id m Eafnvettc wn5 op< nh 
avowed. Weak ami insignificant as the German 
demagogiMs wln\ tlmtr ixtravngance gave 10 Metternich 
ard to tin Diet sufiice nt pretext for r» vising the r» xction* 
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ary_measures of 1819. Onc e m ore the subor din a tion of all 
representative bodies' to the sovereign’s authority Jwas laid 
down byythg Diet as. a .binding p.nhci^ 
itate . The refusal of taxes by any legislature was de- 
:lared to be an act of rebellion which would be met by 
he armed intervention of the central Powers. All p olitical 
neetings and associations jwexe„forbiddenj the_Press. was 
iilenced ; the ^Introduction of German books printed, abroad 
vas prohibited, andJheJLJniversities. were ..again placed 
inder the watch of the police (July, 1832). 1 

If among the minor sovereigns of Germany there were 
some who, as in Baden, sincerely desired the development 
Df free institutions, the authority exercised by Metternich 
md his adherents in reaction bore down all the resist- 
ance that these courts could offer, and the hand of despot- 
sm fell everywhere heavily upon the party 
af political progress. The majority, of. Ger- 
nan„ Liberals , not ..yet prepared for recourse April, 1833 
:o revolutionary measures, submitted to the 
pressure, .of .the ..times, a nd disclai med all sympathy with 
ille gal ac ts ; a minor ity, recognising that nothing was~now 
t o be g aine d by constitutional means, entered into con- 
spiracies, and determined to “liberate 'Germany by force. 
One msi gnificant group, relying upon the armed co-opera- 
ti on of Polish bands in France, and deceived by promises 
of support fr om some .Wurtemberg .soldiers, actuajTyj-pse 
in insurrection, at. Frankfort. A guard-house was seized, 
and a few soldiers captured ; but the citizens of Frankfort 
stood aloof, and order was soon restored (April, 1833). 
It was not to be expected that the reactionary courts should 
fail to draw full advantage from this ill-timed outbreak 
of their enemies. Prussian troops marched into. Frank- 
fort, and Metternich. had.no difficulty in carrying through 
the Diet a decree establishing a .commission to. super- 
intend and to. report .upon the proceedings instituted 
against., political offenders.. .throughout Germany. For 
several years these investigations continued, and the cam- 
paign again st the op ponents of government, was carried 
on^yithrwaridus^degreesorrigourmjhe^differentstates'. 

About two thousand persons altogether were _ brd"u ght“ To 
trial : in Prussia thirty-nine sentences of death were pro- 

1 Use, Untersuchungen, p. 262. Metternich, v. 347. Biedermann 
Dreissig Jahre, i. 6. 
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nou need, but not executed. In ' ’ ’ - 

tion the forces of monarchy hac 
Germany again experienced, 

federal institutions "which were to have given it unit} 
existed only for the purposes of repression. The bre ach 
between the nation and its rulers, in spite of jthe_apparent 
failure of the democratic party, remained far deeper alfd 
wider than it had been before, and _althoughJ\Ietternlch, 
victor once more over the growing restlessness of thejige, 
slumbered on for another decade in fancied security, the 
last of his triumphs had now been won, ancLthe .next up- 
rising proved how blind was that boasted statesmanship 
which deemed the sources of danger exhausted wh en o nce 
its symptoms had been dnven beneath the surface. 

In half the states of Europe there were now bodies of 
exasperated, uncompromising men, who devoted thetflives 
to plotting against governments, and who 
and P exiles S formed » in their community of interest and 
purpose, a sort of obverse of the Holy 
Alliance, a federation of king’s enemies, a league of 
principle and creed, in which liberty and human right 
stood towards established rule as light to darkness. As 
the grasp of authority closed everywhere more tightly upon 
its baffled foes, more and more of these men passed into 
exile Among them was the Genoese Mazzini, who, after 
suffering imprisonment in 1831, withdrew to Marseilles, 
and there, in combination with \anous secret societies, 
planned an incursion into the Italian province of Sa\o}. 
It was at first intended that this enterprise should be 
executed simultaneousl} with the German rising at Frank- 
fort. Delays, however, arose, and it was not until the 
beginning of the following year that the little army, which 
numbered more Poles than Italians, was ready for its task. 
The incursion was made from Geneva in Februar}, 1834, 
and ended disastrously. 1 Mazzini returned to Switzerland, 
where hundreds of exiles, secure under the shelter of the 
Republic, de\ised schemes of attack upon the despots of 
Europe, and even rioted in honour of freedom m the streets 
of the Swiss cities which protected them. The effect of s 
the retolutionar; movement of the time in consolidating 
the alliance of the three T istern Powers, so rude!} broken 

* Mnzzini Sctilti m 310 Simoni, Conspirations Mazzimennes, p 
53 Uctternich, v II and f State Papers, xxiv 9-9 
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by the Greek War o'f Liberation, now came clearly into 
view. The_sovereigns of Russia and Austria had met at 
Munchengratz in, Bohemia in the previous autumn, and, 
i n c oncert ..with., .Prussia, had. resolved upon common 
principles of action if their intervention shpuld be required 
against disturbers of order. Notes were now addressed 
from every quarter to the Swiss' Government,' requiring 
the expulsion, of _ ah ^persons,.. concerned, in enterprises 
against. the. peace of, neighbouring. States. Some resistance 
to this demand was made by individual cantons ; but the 
extravagance of many of the refugees themselves alienated 
popular sympathy, and the greater part of them were forced 
to, quit Switzerland and "to seek.. shelter in 
England or in America. With the dispersion o^th^Swiss 
of .the, central band _of__exil.es the,open,all iance exiles, 1834 
which had existed between the revolutionists 
of JEu rppe. 7 graduallyi'~ passed^ away. The brotherhood „ of 
the king s had proved a stern .reality.,, the Jbrotherhood of the 
peoples.._a .delusive visio n.. Mazzini indeed, who up to 
this time had scarcely emerged from the rabble of revolu- 
tionary leaders, was yet to prove how deeply the genius, 
the elevation, the fervour of one man struggling against 
'the powers of the world may influence the history of his 
age; but the fire that purified the fine gold charred and 
consumed the baser elements; and of those who had hoped 
the. most .after,. 1830, many now sank into, despair, or..gave 
up t heir liv es tojnere restless . agitation ,ancl intrigue. " 

It _ was i n"Ff ance._that. .the ..revolutionary movement was 
longest maintained. During the first year "of - Louis 
Philippe’s rule the~opposition to his government was in- 
spired not so much by the Republicanism as by a wild 
and inconsiderate sympathy with the peoples who were 
fighting for liberty elsewhere, and by a headstrong impulse 
to take up arms on their behalf. The famous decree of 
the Convention in 1792, which promised the assistance of 
France to every nation in revolt against its rulers, was 
in fact the true expression of what was felt by a great part 
of the French nation in 1831; and in the eyes of these 
^enthusiasts it was the unpardonable offence Difficulties 
of Louis Philippe against the honour of of Louis 
France that he allowed Poland and Italy to Philippe 
succumb without drawing his sword against their con- 
querors. That France would have had to fight the three 
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Eastern Powers combined, if it had allied itself with those 
in revolt against any one of the three, passed for nothing 
among the clamorous minority in the Chamber and among 
the orators of Paris. The pacific policy of Casimir Perier 
was misunderstood . it passed for mere poltroonery, when 
in fact it was the only policy that could save France from 
a recurrence of the calamities of 1815. Ihere were other 
causes for the growing unpopularity of the King and of 
his Ministers, but the first was their policy of peace. As 
the attacks of his opponents became more and more bitter, 
the government of Casimir Perier took more and more 
of a repressive character. Disappointment at the small 
results produced in France itself by the Revolution of 
July worked powerfully in men’s minds. The forces that 
had been set in motion against Charles X. were not to be 
laid at rest at the bidding of those who had profited by 
them, and a Republican party gradually took definite 
shape and organisation, lumult succeeded tumult. In 
the summer of 1832 the funeral of General Lamarque, 
a popular soldier, gave the signal for tnsur- 
InS JS2-i834 nS ’ action at Pans. There was severe fighting 
in the streets; the National Guard, however} 
proved true to the king, and shared with the army in the 
honours of its victory. Repressive measures and an un*" 
broken series of prosecutions against seditious writers fol- 
lowed this first armed attack upon the established govern- 
ment. The bitterness of the Opposition, the discontent 
of the vvork.ng classes, far surpassed anything that had 
been known under Charles X. The whole country was 
agitated by revolutionary societies and revolutionary pro- 
paganda. Disputes between masters and workmen, which, 
in consequence of the growth of French manufacturing in- 
dustry, now became both frequent and important, began 
to take n political colour. Polish and Italian exiles con- 
nected their own designs with attacks to be made upon 
the French Government from within; and at length, in 
April, 1834, after the passing of a law against trades- 
unions, the working classes of Lyons, who were on strike 
against their employers, were induced to rise in revolt. 
After several days’ fighting the insurrection was sup-? 
pressed. Simultaneous outbreaks took place at St. Etienne, 
Grenoble, and many other places in ilie south and centre 
of France; and on a report of the success of the insurgents 
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reaching Paris, the Republic was proclaimed and barri- 
cades were erected. Again civil war raged in the streets, 
and again the forces of Government gained the victory. A 
year more passed, during which the investigations into the 
late revolt and the trial of a host of prisoners served rather 
to agitate than to reassure the public mind; and in the 
summer of 1835 an attempt was made upon the life of the 
King so terrible and destructive in its effects as to amount 
to a public calamity. An infernal machine composed of 
a hundred gun-barrels was fired by a Corsican named 
Fieschi, as the King with a large suite was riding through 
the streets of Paris on the anniversary of the Revolution 
of July. Fourteen persons were killed on the spot, among 
whom was Mortier, one of the oldest of the marshals of 
France; many others were fatally or severely injured. Thu 
King, however, with his three sons, escaped unhurt, and 
tlie repressive laws that followed this outrage marked the 
close of open revolutionary agitation in 
France. Whether in consequence of the Repressive 
stringency of the new laws, or of the ex- " aW i835 
haustion of a party discredited in public 
; estimation by the crimes of a few of its members and the 
recklessness of man)' more, the constitutional monarchy 
'"of Louis Philippe now seemed to have finally vanquished 
its opponents. Repeated attempts were made on the life 
of the King, but they possessed for the most part little 
political significance. Order was welcome to the nation 
at large; and though in the growth of a socialistic theory 
and creed of life which dates from this epoch there lay a 
danger to Governments greater than any purely political, 
Socialism was as yet the affair of thinkers rather than of 
active workers either in the industrial or in the Parlia- 
mentary world. The Government had beaten its enemies 
outside the Chamber. Within the Chamber, the parties 
of extremes ceased to exercise any real influence. Groups 
were formed, and rival leaders played against one another 
for office; but they were separated by no far-reaching 
differences of aim, and by no real antagonism of constitu- 
../Mional principle. During the succeeding years of Louis 
; Philippe’s reign there was little visible on the surface 
but the normal rivalry of parties under a constitutional 
monarchy. The middle-class retained its monopoly of 
power : authority, centralised as before, maintained its 
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old prestige in rrani_e, and softened opposition by judici- 
ous gifts of office and emolument. Revolutionary passion 
seemed to hate died away: and the triumphs or reverses 
of party-leaders in the Chamber of Deputies succeeded 
to the harassing and doubtful conflict between Govern- 
ment and insurrection. 

The near coincidence in tune between the French Revo- 
lution of 1830 and the passing of the English Reform Bill 
is apt to suggest to those who look for the 
T1 Rei?ofm Sh °P eratlon of wide general causes in history 
movement that the English Reform movement should be 
viewed as a part of the great current of 
political change which then traversed the continent of 
Europe. But on a closer examination this view is scarcely 
borne out by facts, and the coincidence of the two epochs 
of change appears to be little more than accidental. The 
general unity that runs through the history of the more 
advanced continental states is indeed stronger than appears 
to a superficial reader of history ; but this correspondence 
of tendency does not always embrace England; on the con- 
trary, the conditions peculiar to England usually pre-s. 
ponderate over those common to Lngland and other 
countries, exhibiting at times more of contrast than of 
similarity, as m the case of the Napoleonic epoch, when 
the causes which drew together the western half of the 
continent operated powerfully to exclude our own country’ 
from the current influences of the time, and made the 
England of 1815, in opinion, m religion, and in taste much 
more insular than the England of 17S0. The revolution 
which overthrew Charles X. did no doubt encourage and 
stimulate the party' of Reform in Great Britain ; but, unlike 
the Belgian, the German, and the Italian movements, the 
English Reform movement would unquestionably have run 
the same course and achieved the same results even if the 
revolt against the ordinances of Charles X. had been 
successfully repressed, and the Bourbon monarchy had 
maintained itself in increased strength and reputation. ‘A 
Reform of Parliament had been acknowledged to be^ 
necessary forty years before Pitt had actually proposed 
it in 17S5, and but for the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion would probiblv have carried it into effect before the 
close of the last centurv . The development of English 
manufacturing industry which took place between 1790 
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and 1830, accompanied by the rapid growth of (owns mu I 
the enrichment of the urban middle class, rendered the 
design of Pitt, which would have transferred the repie* 
sentation of the decayed boroughs to the counties alone, 
obsolete, and made the claims of the new centres of popula- 
tion too strong to be resisted. In theory the representative, 
'system of the country was completely transformed ; but 
never was a measure which seemed to open the way to such 
boundless possibilities of change so thoroughly s ale and so 
thoroughly conservative. In spite of the increased 
influence won by the wealthy part of the commercial 
classes, the House of Commons continued to be drawn 
mainly from the territorial aristocracy. Cabinet after 
Cabinet was formed with scarcely a single member in- 
cluded in it who was not himself a man of title, or closely 
connected with the nobility: the social influence of rank 
vas not diminished; and although such measurer; as the 
Reform of Municipal Corporations attested the increased 
energy of the Legislature, no parly in the House of 
Commons was weaker than that which supported the 
democratic demands for the Ballot and for Triennial 
Parliaments, nor was the repeal of the Corn Laws seriously 
! considered until famine had made it inevitable. 'J hat the 
widespread misery which existed in England after /83s, as 
the result of the excessive increase of our population and 
the failure alike of law and of philanthropy to keep pace 
with the exigencies of a vast industrial grov/f}/, should have 
been so quietly borne, proves how great v/as the success of 
the Reform Bill as a measure of cones radon between 
Government and people. But the crowning jesbkeabos of 
the changes made in 1832, ass the comp hr e and final 
answer to those who had oppose 
was not afforded until idpL ; 

European convulsion, the rnor. 

England remained unshaken. 

Lord Grew appeared to men 
amidst the reactionary influences osrwrar/ :r. wr ;ca * s 
since 1793, the Reform Bill /'Wsrge re' 'e 'se case o' 
‘ (great creative measures v/hhig re's ra g-wra sc rs'> 
periods in the life of nations, be" 
which, while least affecting the g'ss 
have most contributed 10 politi'*. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


France and England after 1S30 — Affairs of Portugal — Don Miguel — 
Don Pedro invades Portugal — Ferdinand of Spain — The Prag- 
matic Sanction — Death of Ferdinand: Regency of Christina — 
The Constitution — Quadruple Alliance— Miguel and Carlos 
expelled from Portugal — Carlos enters Spain — The Basque 
Provinces — Car list War : Zuroalacarregui — The Spanish 

Government seeks French assistance, which is refused — Con- 
stitution of 1S37 — End of the War — Regency of Espartero — 
Isabella (^ucen — Affairs of the Ottoman "Empire — Ibrahim in- 
vades Syna; his victories — Rivalry of France and Russia at 
Constantinople — Peace of Kutava and Treaty of UnkiarSkelessi 
— Effect of this Treaty — France and Mchcmct Alt — Commerce 
of the Levant — Second* War between Mchcmct and the Forte— 
Ottoman disasters — The Fo ' ** " 

Treaty without France — 1 
Settlement— Turkey after 
Pasha. 

Allivnces of opinion usually cover the pursuit on one or 
both sides of some definite interest; and to this rule the 
alliance which appeared to be springing up 
between France and England after the 
after ls30 changes of 1S50 was no exception. In the 
popular view, the bond of union between the 
two States was a common attachment to principles of 
liberty ; and on the part of the Whig statesmen who now 
governed England this sympathy with free constitutional 
systems abroad was certainly a powerful force; but other 
motives than mere community* of sentiment combined to 
draw the two Governments together, and in the case of 
France these immediate interests greatly outweighed any 
abstract preference for a constitutional alhx Louis 
Philippe had an avowed and obstinate enemy in the Crar > 
of Russia, who had been his predecessor’s friend ; the 
Court of Vienna tolerated usurpers only where worse mis- 
chief would follow from attacking them; Prussia had no 
moth e for abandoning the connections which it had main- 
tained since 1815. As the union between the three Eastern 
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stitutional Regency. . of___Portugal .against the Joreign 
supporters of Don Miguel, .the. head._of .the ilericalluuLre- 
actionary party, had^not. permanently . restored peace to 
that, country. Miguel indeed acceplecLthe c onstitut ion, 
and, after betrothing himself to the infa nt sove reign, 
Donna Maria, who was still with her father Peclro J .Jr 
Brazil, entered upon the Regency which'his 'e lder B rothei 
had promised to him. But his actions soon disproved the 
professions of loyalty to the constitution jwhicHIHel had 
made; and’ after dissolving . the.Cortes L .and. re^assembling 
the medijeval-Estates, he caused himself to be proclaimed 
Ring (June, 1828). A reign of terror followed. The'con- 
sfitutionalists were completely crushed. Miguel’s own 
brutal violence gave an example to all the fanatics and 
ruffians who surrounded him; and after an unsuccessful 
appeal to arms, those of the adherents of Donna Maria 
and the constitution who escaped from imprisonment or 
execution took refuge in England or in the Azore islands, 
where Miguel had not been able to establish his authority. 
Though Miguel was not officially recognised as Sovereign 
by most of the foreign Courts, his. victory was eve^wlierc 
seen with satisfaction by the partisans of abs olu ti sm ; njul 
in Great Britain, where the Duke of Wellington was still 
in power, the precedent of Canning’s intervention wa 5 
condemned, and a strict neutrality maintained. Not only 
was all assistance refused to Donna Maria, but her 
adherents who had taken refuge in England were prevented 
from making this country r the basis of any operations 
against the usurper. 

Such was the situation of Portuguese affairs when the 
events of 1830 brought an entirely new spirit in the 
foreign policy of both England and France. Mjgliel,,haw- 
ever, kv?d no inclination to adapt his own policy Jo J)w 
change of circumstances; on the contrary, he 
Invasion ot challenged the^ hostility of both governments 
liyfcllro. b >’ persisting in a series of wanton attacks 
July, 1 P 32 ujbon English and French subjects resident at 
Lisbon. Satisfaction was demanded, and 
exacted by force. English and French squadrons succcjC* 
sivclv appeared in the Tagus. Lord Palmerston, now 
Foreign Secretary in the Ministry of Earl Grey, was con- 
tent with obtaining a pecuniar}' indemnity for his country- 
men, accompanied by a public apology from the 
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Portuguese Government : the French admiral, finding 
some difficulty in obtaining redress, carried off the best 
ships of Don Miguel’s navy. 1 A weightier blow was, how- 
ever, soon to fall upon the usurper. His brother, the 
Emperor Pedro, .threatened with revolution ..in Brazil, 
resolved to return to Europe and. to enforce. the rights of : 
ids daughter to the throne of Portugal. Pedro arrived iny 
London in July, 1831, an d was perm i 1 1 ed_b y tli e Govern- 
nient t o rais e troops and. to secure the - services ofjfoine of 
the bestf naval officers of this country. The gathering 
place of His forces was Terceira, one of the Azore islands, 
and in the summ er o f 1 832 a sufficiently strong body„of 
troops" w as collected t o undertake the reconguest of 
Portugal. A landing was made ait Oporto, and this city 
fell into the hands of Don Pedro without resistance. 
Miguel, however, now marched against his brother, and 
laid siege to Oporto. For nearly a year no progress was 
made by either side; at length the arrival of volunteers 
from various countries, among whom was Captain Charles 
Napier, enabled Pedro to divide his forces and to make a 
new attack on Portugal from the south. Napier, in com- 
mand of the fleet, annihilated the navy of Don Miguel off 
^•St. Vincent; his colleague, Villa Flor, landed and marched 
on Lisbon. The resistance of the enemy was overcome, 
and on..the.„28th..of..July,„ 1833, Don Pedro entered the 
capital.. But t he war was not yet at an end, for Miguel’s 
cause was as closely identified with the interests of 
European absolutism as that of his brother was with con- 
stitutional right, and assistance both in troops and money 
continued to arrive at his camp. The struggle threatened 
tp.prpye a long. and obstinate..one,...when a new turn was 
given to events, in.the -Peninsula.by .the. death of F erdinand, 
King of Spain. 

■""Since the restoration of absolute Government in Spain 
in 1823, Ferdinand, in spite of his own abject weakness 
and ignorance, had not given complete satis- 
faction to the fanatics of the clerical party. P e * th ot 
Some vestiges of statesmanship, some sense Sept!, n i 833 
f of political necessity, as well as the influence 
of foreign counsellors, had prevented the Government of 
Madrid from completely identifying itself with the monks 
and zealots who had first risen against the constitution 

1 B. and F. State Papers, xviii. 196. P ’ > ' V" 
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of 1820, and who now sought to establish the absolute 
supremacy of the Church, ilie Inquisition had not been 
restored, and this alone was enough to stamp the King 
as a renegade in the e) es of the ferocious and implacable 
champions of meduexal bigotr). Under the name of 
Apostolicals, these reactionaries had at times broken into 
open rebellion. Their impatience had, however, on the 
whole been restrained by the knowledge that in the King’s 
brother and heir, Don Carlos, the) had an adherent whose 
dexouon to the priestl) cause was be)ond suspicion, and 
who might be expected soon to ascend the throne. Fer- 
dinand had been thrice married, he was childless, Ins 
state of health miserable, and his life likel) to be a short 
one. The succession to the throne of Spam had_ more- 
oxer, since 1713, been go\erned b\ the Salic— L aw ,_so 
that e\en in the c\ent of Ferdinand lea\ing female jssuc 
Don Carlos would ne\ertheless inherit the crown. These 
confident hopes were rudel) disturbed b\ the marriage of 
the King with his cousin Maria Christina of Naplesdol- 
lowed b) an edict, known as the Pragmatic Sanction, 
repealing the Salic Law which had been introduced with 
the first Bourbon, and restoring the ancient Castilian 
custom under which women were capable of succeeding J 
to the crown. A daughter, Isabella, was short\w»fter- 
wards bom to the new Queen. On the legaht) of The 
Pragmatic Sanction the opinions of publicists differed, 
it was judged, hoxxexer, bx Europe at large not from the 
point of mcxx of antiquarian theorx , but xxith direct refer- 
ence to its immediate effect The three Eastern Courts 
emphaticallx condemned it, as an interference x\ ith estab- 
lished monarchical right, and as a bloxx to the cause of 
European absolutism through the alliance which it xxould 
almost cerfunlx produce betxxeen the stipplantcrs of Don 
Carlos and the Liberals of the Spantsh Peninsula 1 To 
the clerical and reactiomrx partx at Madrid, it amounted 
to nothing less than a sentence of destruction, and the 
utmost pressure was brought to bear upon the weak and 
dxing King with the object of inducing him to undo the 
alleged wrong which he had done to his brother. 7n V 


1 “La Rare I«abefle est !a R£\oluUr>n »nc3me* tHrs 'a for*n< 1 i p’nt 
djnfftfuv, IWi Cart-* reprf«*ntc le p-tnape Mctmrlunnc iot pri*^ 
ATn. u Revolution pure* Metteraich x 6it R ancl F State Taper*, 
xvm *365, xxn Itaungartcn, m 
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moment of prostration Ferdinand revoked the Pragmatic 
Sanction; but, subsequently, regaining some degree of 
strength, he ^re-enac tejjTf,~a~nd,appbinted Christina Regent 
during the Continuance of hisjllness. Don Carlos, pro- 
testing against the violation of his rights, had betaken 
himself to Portugal, where he made common cause with 
Miguel. His adherents had no intention of submitting 
to the'change of succession. Their resentment was scarcely 
restrained during Ferdinand’s life-time, and when, in 
September, 1833, his long-expected death took place, 
and the child Isabella was declared Queen under the 
Regency of her mother, open rebellion broke out, and 
Carlos was proclaimed King in several of the northern 
provinces. 

For the moment the forces of the Regency seemed to 
bqfar superior to those of the insurgents, and Don Carlos 
failed to take advantage of the first outburst of enthusiasm 
and to place himself at the head of his fol- 
lowers. He remained in Portugal, while Th c^ e £ency 
Christina, as had been expected, drew nearer Carlists 
to the Spanish Liberals, and ultimately 
.piled to power a Liberal minister, Martinez de la Rosa, 
zander whom a constitution was given to Spain by Royal 
Statute (April 10, 1834). At the same time 
negotiations were opened with Portugal and Quadruple 
with the Western Powers, in the hope of April C 22fi834 
forming an alliance which should drive both 
Miguel and Carlos from the Peninsula. On the 22nd of 
April;_j;834," a_ Quadruple Treaty^ was signed at London, 
in which the Spanish Government undertook to send an 
army ynto Portugal againsfMigueh the Court of Lisbon 
pledgingjtseif in return to use all the means in its power 
HoP-Carlos from, Portuguese territory. England 
e Tg a g£3~t° co-operate by^ means of its fleet. The assist- 
ance q£. France, if it should be deemed necessary for 
the attainment of the objects of the Treaty, was to be 
rendered in such manner as should be settled by common 
consent. "In pursuance of the policy of the 
"Treaty, and even before the formal engage- Miguel and 
ment was signed, a Spanish division under Carlos 
General Rod'll crossed the frontier and ££^834 
marched against Miguel. The forces of the 
usurper were defeated. The appearance of the English 
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fleet and the publication of the Treat} of Quadruple Alli- 
ance rendered further resistance hopeless, and on the 22nd 
of Maj Miguel made his submission, and in return for a 
hrge pension renounced all nghts to the crown, and 
undertook to quit the Peninsula for ever. Don Carlos 
refusing similar conditions, went on board an Englisl 
ship, and was conducted to London . 1 

With respect to Portugal, the Quadruple Alliance hat 
completel) attained its object , and m so far as the Carhs 
cause was strengthened by the continuance of civil war 11 
the neighbouring countr) , this source of strength was nt 
doubt withdrawn from it. But in its effect upon Dor 
Carlos himself the action of the Quadruple Alliance was 
worse than useless. While fulfilling the letter of the 
Treat}, which stipulated for the expulsion of the twe 

Cirios pretenders from the Peninsula, the English 
appears in Admiral had ren\o\ed Carlos from Portugal, 

Spain where he was comparatnel} harmless, and 
had taken no effects e guarantee that he should not re- 
appear in Spain itself and enforce his claim b} arms 
Carlos had not been made a prisoner of war, he had madr. 
no promises and incurred no obligations ; nor could n 
British Go\crnmcnt, after his armal in this countr}, k*g) 
him in perpetual restraint. Quitting England after a 
short residence, he tra\elled in disguise through Trance, 
crossed the Pyrenees, and appeared on the 10th of Jul\» 
iS34, at the headquarters of the Carlist insurgents in 
Na\arrc 

In the countn immediately below the western 
P\rcnees, the so-called Basque Proyinces, la} the chief 
strength of the Carlist rebellion. These pro- 
P winces* %,nces * "luch were among the most thrum? 

and industrious parts of "Spain, might seem 
b\ their \cr\ superiority an unlikely home for a moyement 
which y\as directed against ey entiling fayourable to 
liberty , tolerance, and progress m the Spanish kingdom. 
But the identification of the Basques with the Carlist 
cause y\ns due in fact to local, not to general, causts, 
and in fighting to impose a bigoted despot upon liuj 
Spanish people, thc\ yycre m truth fighting to protect 
themsches from a closer incorporation yyith Spain. Down 

1 Hrrtslet Map ct Torope n 041 yiiraflores, Mcmotias, i 3a* 
Cni'ot, »t 36, Pa!mrrstc<n, 11 1S0 
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lo the year 1S12, the Basque provinces had preserved 
more than half of the essentials of independence. Owing 
to their position on the French frontier, the Spanish 
monarchy, while destroying all local independence in the 
interior of Spain, had uniformly treated the Basques with 
the same indulgence which the Government of Great 
Britain has shown to the Channel Islands, and which the 
French monarchy, though in a less degree, showed to the 
frontier province of Alsace in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The customs-frontier of t he north 
of Spain was drawn to the south of these districts. The 
inhabitants imported what they pleased from France with- 
out paying any duties; while the heavy import-dues levied 
at the border of the neighbouring Spanish provinces gave 
them the opportunity of carrying on an easy and lucrative 
system of smuggling. The local administration remained 
to a great extent in the hands of the people themselves; 
each "village preserved its active corporate life; and the 
effect of this survival of a vigorous local freedom was seen 
in the remarkable contrast described by travellers between 
the aspect of the Basque districts and that of Spain at 
Aarge. The Fueros, or local rights, as the Basques con- 
sidered them, were in reality, when viewed as part of the 
order of the Spanish State, a scries of exceptional privi- 
leges; and it was inevitable that the framers of the 
Constitution of 1S12, in their attempt lo create a modern 
administrative and political system doing justice to the 
whole of the nation, should sweep away the distinctions 
which had hitherto marked off one group of provinces 
from the rest of the community. The continuance of war 
until the return of Ferdinand, and the overthrow of the 
Constitution, prevented the plans of the Cortes from being 
at that time carried into effect; but the revolution of 1S20 
brought them into actual operation, and the Basques 
found themselves, as a result of the victory of Liberal 
principles, compelled to pay duties on their imports, 
robbed of the profits of their smuggling, and supplanted 
in the management of their local affairs by an army of 
officials from Madrid. They had gained' by the Con- 
stitution little that they had not possessed before, and 
their losses were immediate, tangible, and substantial. 
Bilbao remained true to modern ideas, the country dis- 
Lricts, led chiefly by priests, took up arms on behalf of ’ 
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absolute monarch}, assisted the French in the restoration 
of despotism in 1S23, and remained the permanent enemies 
of the constitutional cause. 1 On the death of Ferdinand 
they declared at once for Don Carlos, and rose in rebellioi 
against the Government of Queen Christina, by wind 
they considered the privileges of the Basque Province, 
and the interests of Catholic orthodox} to be aliki 
threatened. 

There was little in the character of Don Carlos t< 
stimulate the loyalt} even of his most benighted partizans 
Of military and political capacitv he was totally destitute 
and his continued absence in Portugal when the conflic 
had actually begun proved him to be want- 
Victories ,n S in natura ^ impulses of a brave man 

1834 - 5 8 * ^ was, however, his fortune to be served b) 

a soldier of extraordinary energy and skill; 
and the first reverses of the Carhsts were speedily re- 
paired, and a system of warfare organised which made 
an end of the hopes of eas} conquest with which the 
Government of Christina had met the insurrection. Fight- 
ing m a worthless cause, and commanding resounds 
scarcelv superior to those of a brigand chief, the Ca W. 
leader, Zumalacarregui, inflicted defeat after defeat ujS? 
the generals who were sent to destro} him. The moun* 
tainous character of the country and the universal hostility 
of the inhabitants made the exertions of a regular soldiery 
useless against the alternate flights and surprises of men 
who knew ever) mountain track, and who gained infor- 
mation of the enem} *s movements from every cottager. 
Terror was added bv ZumaWcarregui to all his other 
methods for demoralising his adversary In the exercise 
of reprisals he repcatedlv murdered all his prisoners in 
cold blood, and gave to the war so savage a character tint 
foreign Governments at last felt compelled to urge upon 
the belligerents some regard for the usages of the civilised 
world The appearance of Don Carlos himself in the 
summer of 18-54 raised still higher the confidence alreadv 
inspired bv the victories of Ins general. It was in vajfi 
tint the old constitutionalist soldier, Mina, who had won 
so great a name in these provinces in 1823, returned after 
long exile to the scene of his exploits. " Fnfeebled and 

1 r ssai hutonque sur les Provinces Basques p tS \\ Humboldt, 
VVerke, in J13 
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suffering, he was no longer able to place himself at the 
head of "his troops, and he soon sought to be relieved from 
a hopeless task. His successor, the War Minister Valdes, 
look the field announcing his determination to act upon 
a new system, and to operate with his troops in mass 
instead of pursuing the enemy's bands with detachments. 
The result of this change of tactics was a defeat more 
ruinous and complete than had befallen any of Valdes’ 
predecessors. He with difficulty withdrew the remainder 
of his army from the insurgent provinces; and t he Carlist 
leader, master of the open country up to the borders of 
Castile, prepared to cross the Ebro and to march upon 
Madrid. 1 

The Ministers of Queen Christina, who had up till this 
time professed themselves confident in their power to deal 
with the insurrection, could now no longer 
conceal the real state of affairs. Valdes him- Request to 
self declared that the rebellion could not he nsststnnccs 
subdued without foreign aid ; and after pro- May, 183p’ 
longed discussion in the Cabinet it was deter- 
mined to appeal to France for armed assistance. The 
1 flight of Don Carlos from England had already caused 
I an additional article to be added to the Treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance, in which France undertook so to 
watch the frontier of the Pyrenees that no reinforcements 
or munition of war should reach the Carlists from that 
side, while England promised to supply the troops of 
Queen Christina with arms and stores, and, if necessary, 
to render assistance with a naval force (i 8th August, 
1834). The foreign supplies sent to the Carlists had thus 
been cut off both by land and sea; but more active assist- 
ance seemed indispensable if Madrid was to be saved from 
falling into the enemy’s hands. The request was made 
to Louis Philippe’s Government to occupy the Basque 
Provinces with a corps of twelve thousand men. Reasons 
of weight might be addressed to the French Court in 
favour of direct intervention. The victory of Don Carlos 
_would place upon the throne of Spain a representative of 
all those reactionary influences throughout Europe which 
were in secret or in open hostility to the House of Orleans, 
and definitely mark the failure of that policy which had 

.. 1 Henningsen, Campaign with Zumalacarregui, i. 93. Burgos, Annies, 
n. 110. Baumgarten, iii. 257. 
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led France to combine with England in expelling Don 
Miguel from Portugal. On the other hand, the experience 
gained from earlier militar) enterprises in Spain might 
well deter even bolder politicians than those about Louis 
Philippe from venturing upon a task whose ultimate issues 
no man could confidently forecast. Napoleon had wrecked 
his empire in the struggle be)ond the Pjrenees not less 
than in the march to Moscow and the expedition of 
1823, though free from military difficulties, had exposed 
France to the humiliating responsibility for every brutal 
act of a despotism which, in the very moment of its restora- 
tion, had scorned the advice of its restorers The con- 
stitutional Government which invoked Trench assistance 
might, moreover, at any moment give place to a demo- 
cratic faction which already harassed it within the Cortes, 
and which, in its alliance with the populace in many of 
the great cities, threatened to throw Spain into anarch) , or 
to restore the ill-omened constitution of 1812. But above 
all, the attitude of the three Eastern Powers bade the 
ruler of France hesitate before committing himself to a 
militar) occupation of Spanish ternton. Their S)m- 
pathies were with Don Carlos, and the active participation^ 
of France in the quarrel might possibly call their oppos- 
ing forces into the field and provoke a general war. In 
view of the evident dangers arising out of the proposed 
intervention, the Trench Government, taking its stand on 
that clause of the Quadruple Treaty which provided that 
the asistance of France should be rendered in such manner 
as might be agreed upon b> all the parties to the Treat), 
addressed itself to Great Britain, inquiring whether tins 
countr) would undertake a joint responsibilitv in the 
enter pase. end. sha.ee. vv ah Trance the connivences to 
which it might give birth. Lord Palmerston in replv 
declined to give the assurance required He stated tint 
no objection would be raised b\ the British Government 
to the entr) of Trench troops into Spain, but that such 
intervention must be regarded as the work of Trance alone, 
and be undertaken b\ Trance at its own peril. This*, 
answer sufficed for Louis Philippe and his Ministers. Tin 
Spanish Government was informed that the grant of mih- 
tar> assistance was impossible, and that the entire public 
opinion of France would condemn so dangerous an under- 
taking As a proof of goodwill, permission was given 
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to Queen Christina to enrol volunteers both in England 
and" France. Arms were supplied; and some thousands 
of needy or adventurous men ultimately made their way 
from our own country as well as from France, to earn 
under Colonel De Lacy Evans and other leaders a scanty 
harvest of profit or renown. 

The first result of the rejection of the Spanish demand 
for the direct intervention of France was the downfall of 
the Minister by whom this demand had been Continu- 
made. His successor, Toreno, though a well- ance of the 
known patriot, proved unable to stem the war 
tide of revolution that was breaking over the country. 
City after city set up its own Junta, and acted as if the 
central government had ceased to exist. Again the appeal 
for help was made to Louis Philippe, and now, not so 
much to avert the victory of Don Carlos as to save Spain 
from anarchy and from the constitution of 1812. Before 
an answer could arrive, Toreno in his turn had passed 
away. Mendizabal, a banker who had been entrusted 
with financial business at London, and who had entered 
'nto friendly relations with Lord Palmerston, was called 
0 office, as a politician acceptable to the democratic party, 
ind the advocate of a close connection with England rather 
han with France. In spite of the confident professions of 
he Minister, and in spite of some assistance actually 
endered by the English fleet, no real progress was made 
n subduing the Carlists, or in restoring administrative 
md financial order. The death of Zumalacarregui, who 
vas forced by Dop Carlos to turn northwards and besiege 
Bilbao instead of marching upon Madrid immediately 
ifter his victories, had checked the progress of the re- 
>ellion at a critical moment; but the Government, dis- 
racted and bankrupt, could not use the opportunity 
vhich thus offered itself, and the war soon blazed out 
mew not only in the Basque Provinces but throughout, 
he north of Spain. For year after year the monotonous 
itruggle continued, while Cortes succeeded Cortes and 
Taction supplanted faction, until there remained scarcely 
j an officer who had not lost his reputation or a politician 
who was not useless and discredited. 

The Queen Regent, who from the necessities of her 
situation had for awhile been the representative of the 
popular cause, gradually identified herself with the 
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interests opposed to democratic change , and although her 
name was still treated with some respect, and her policy 
was habitually attributed to the misleading 
tJon a of I |ii37 ac ^ vice °* courtiers, her real position was well 
understood at Madrid, and her own resist- 
ance was known to be the principal obstacle to the 
restoration of the Constitution of 1812. It was therefore 
determined to overcome this resistance by force, and on 
the 13th of August, 1836, a regiment of the garrison of 
Madrid, won over b) the Exaltados, marched upon the 
palace of La Granja, invaded the Queen’s apartments, 
and compelled her to sign an edict restoring the Constitu- 
tion of 1812 until the Cortes should establish that or some 
other. Scenes of riot and murder followed in the capital. 
Men of moderate opinions, alarmed at the approach of 
anarchy, prepared to unite with Don Carlos King Louis 
Philippe, who had just consented to strengthen the French 
legion bv the addition of some thousands of trained 
soldiers, now broke entirely from the Spanish connection, 
and dismissed his Ministers who refused to acquiesce m 
this change of policy Meanwhile the Eastern Powers 
and all rational partisans of absolutism besought Don N 
Cailos to give those assurances which would satisfy the 
wavering mass among his opponents, and place him on 
the throne without the sacrifice of any right that was worth 
preserving. It seemed as if the opportunity was too clear 
to be misunderstood, but the obstinacy and narrowness 
of Don Carlos were proof against ever) call of fortune 
Refusing to enter into an) sort of engagement, he ren- 
dered it impossible for men to submit to him who were 
not willing to accept absolutism pure and simple. On 
the other hand, a majorit) of the Cortes, whose eyes were 
now opened to the dangers around them, accepted such 
modifications of the Constitution of 1812 that political 
stability again appeared possible (June, 1837). The 
danger of a general transference of all moderate elements 
in the State to the side of Don Carlos was averted, and, 
although the Carlist armies took up the offensive, menaced 
the capital, and made incursions into ever} part of Spain, 
the darkest period of the war was now over, and when, 
after undertaking in person the march upon Madrid, Don 
Carlos swerved aside and ultimately fell hack in confusion 
to the Thro, the suppression of the rebellion became a 
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certainty. General Espartero, with whom such distinction 
remained as was to be gathered in this miserable war, 
forced back the adversary step by step, and carried fire 
and sword into the Basque Provinces, employing a system 
of devastation which alone seemed capable of exhausting 
| the endurance of the people. Reduced to the last ex- 
f tremity, the Carlist leaders turned their arms against one 
another. The priests excommunicated the generals, and 
the generals shot the priests ; and finally, on 0 f t h e 

the 14th September, 1839, after the s urr e nd er war. Sept., 
of almost jall_ his troops to_Espartero, Don 1839 
Carlos crossed the French frontier, and „the_ conflict which 
during six years had barbarised and disgraced the Spanish 
nation, ^reached . its xlose . 

The triumph of Queen Christina over her rivals was 
not of long duration. Confronted by a strong democratic 
party both in the Cortes and in the country, she en- 
deavoured in vain to govern by the aid of Ministers of her 
own choice. Her popularity had vanished away. The 
scandals of her private life gave just offence End of the 
to the nation, and fatally weakened her Regency, 

< political authority. Forced by insurrection Isabella,’ 
To bestow office on Espartero, as the chief of N ^ uee ?«v, 
of the Progressist party, she found that ov ” 
the concessions demanded by this general were more than 
she could grant, and in preference to submitting to them 
she resigned the Regency, and quitted Spain (Oct., 1840). 
Espartero, after some interval, was himself appointed 
Regent by the Cortes. For two years he maintained 
himself in power, then in his turn he fell before the com- 
bined attack of his political opponents and the extreme 
men of his own party, and passed into exile. There re- 
mained in Spain no single person qualified to fill the 
vacant Regency, and in default of all other expedients 
the young princess Isabella, who was now in her four- 
teenth year, was declared of full age, and placed on the 
throne (Nov., 1843). Christina returned to Madrid. After 
'Some rapid changes of Ministry, a more durable Govern- 
ment was formed from the Moderado party under General 
Narvaez; and in comparison with the period that had just 
ended, the first few years of the new reign were years of 
recovery and order. 

The withdrawal of Louis Philippe from his engage- 
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ments after the capitulation of Maria Christina to the 
soldiery at La Granja in 1836 had diminished the con- 
fidence placed in the King by the British Ministry; but 
it had not destroyed the relations of friendship existing 
between the two Governments. Far more serious cause; 
of difference arose out of the course of events in the East 

War and *He extension of the power of Meheme 
between Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. The _J5truggle__.be 
Mehemet An tween Mehemet and his sovereign, long fore 
and the seen, broke out in the year 1832. After tin 
or e ’ establishment of the Hellenic _K i ngdom” tfii 
island of Crete' Ea& been given to Mehemet jn .return fox 
his services to the Ottoman cause by land and sea . This 
concession, however, was far from satisfying the ambition 
of the Viceroy, and a quarrel with Abdallah, JPasfuTjbl 
Acre, gave him the opportunity of throwing an army 
into Palestine without directly rebelling agmnsF~hjs 
sovereign (Nov., 1831). Ibrahim, in command of His 
father's forces, laid siege to Acre; and had this fortress 
at once fallen, it would probably have been allowed by 
the Sultan to remain in its conqueror’s hands as an addition 
to his own province, since the Turkish army was not ready 
for war, and it was no uncommon thing In the Ottoman 
Empire for one provincial governor to possess himself 
of territory at the expense of another. So obstinate, how- 
ever, was the defence of Acre that time was given to the 
Porte to make preparations for war; and in the spring 
of 1832, after the issue of a proclamation declaring Mehe- 
met and his son to be rebels, a Turkish army led by 
Hussein Pasha entered Syria. 

Ibrahim, while the siege of Acre was proceeding, had 
overrun t)te surrounding country. JJe was now in posses- 
sion of all the interior of Palestine, and the tribes of 
Lebanon had joined him in the expectation of gaining 
relief from die burdens of Turkish misgovernment. The 
fall of Acre, while the relieving army was still near 
Antioch, enabled him to throw his full strength against 
Ids opponent in the valley of the Orontes. It was the 
intention of the Turkish general, whose forces, though 
superior in number, had not the European training of 
Ibrahim’s regiments, to meet the assault of the Egyptians 
in an entrenched camp near Hama. The commander of 
the vanguard, however, pushed forward beyond this point, 
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and when far in advance of the main body of the army 
was suddenly attacked by Ibrahim at Homs. Taken at a 
moment of complete disorder, the Turks were 
pul to the rout, ihcir overthrow and night qucrs Syria 
so alarmed the general-in-chief that he deter- and Asia 
t mined to fall back upon Aleppo, leaving Minor 
1 Antioch and all the valley of the Orontcs to the enemy. 
Aleppo was reached, but the governor, won over by Ibra- 
him, closed the gates of the city against the famishing army, 
and forced Hussein to continue his retreat to the mountains 
which form the barrier between Syria and Cilicia. Here, 
at the pass of Beilan, he was attacked by Ibrahim, out- 
manoeuvred, and forced to retreat with heavy loss (July 
29). The pursuit was continued through the province of 
Cilicia. Hussein’s army, now completely demoralised, 
made its escape to the centre of Asia Minor; the Egyptian, 
after advancing as far as Mount Taurus and occupying 
the passes in this range, took up his quarters in the con- 
quered country in order to refresh his army and to await 
reinforcements. After two months’ halt he renewed his 
march, crossed Mount Taurus and occupied Konieh, the 
capital of this district. Here the last and decisive blow 
was struck. A new Turkish army, led by Rescind Pasha, 
Ibrahim’s colleague in the siege of Missolonghi, advanced 
from the north. Against his own advice, Reschid was 
compelled bv orders from Constantinople to risk every- 
thing in an engagement. Me attacked Ibrahim at Konieh 
on the 21st of December, and was completely defeated. 
Reschid himself was made a prisoner; his army dispersed; 
the last forces of the Sultan were exhausted, and the 
road to the Bosphorus lay open before the Egyptian 
invader. 

v.-In this extremity the Sultan looked around for help ; 
nor were offers of assistance wanting. The Emperor 
Nicholas had since the Treaty of Adrianople 
assumed the part of the magnanimous friend ; Russian aid 
his belief was that the Ottoman Empire might the^Sultan 
by judicious management and without further 
conquest be brought into a state of habitual dependence 
upon Russia; and before the result of the battle of Konieh 
was known General Muravieff had arrived at Constanti- 
nople bringing the offer of Russian help both by land 
and sea, and tendering his own personal services in the 
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restoration of peace. Mahmud had to some extent been 
•vvon over by the Czar’s politic forbearance in the execution 
of the Treaty of Adnanople. His hatred of Mehemet Ah 
was a consuming passion; and in spite of the general 
conviction both of his people and of his advisers that no 
possible concession to a rebellious \assal could be so fatal 
as the protection of the hereditary enemy of Islam, he 
was disposed to accept the Russian tender of assistance. 
As a preliminary, Muraviefif was sent to Alexandria with 
permission to cede Acre to Mehemet Alt, if m return the 
Viceroy would make over his fleet to the Sultan. These 
were conditions on which no reasonable man could hate 
expected that Mehemet would make peace, and the in- 
tention of the Russian Court probabl) was that Murav left's 
mission should fail. The envoy soon returned to Con- 
stantinople announcing that his terms were rejected. Mah- 
mud now requested that Russian ships might be sent to 
the Bosphorus, and to the disma\ of the French and 
English embassies a Russian squadron appeared before 
the capital. Admiral Roussin, the Trench ambassador, 
addressed a protest to the Sultan and threatened to lea\e 
Constantinople Ills remonstrances induced Mahmud to 
consent to some more serious negotiation being opened 
with Mehemet Ah. A French envoy was authorised to 
promise the Vicero) the go\ernorship of Tripoli in Sjria 
as well as Acre, his overtures, however, were not more 
acceptable than those of MuraviefF, and Mehemet open!} 
declared that if peace were not concluded on his own terms 
within six weeks, he should order Ibrahim, who had halted 
at Kutaja, to continue Ins march on the Bosphorus. 
ThoroughH alarmed at this threat, and believing tint no 
Turkish force could keep Ibrahim out of the capital, Mah- 
mud applied to Russia for more ships and also for troops. 
Again Admiral Roussin urged upon the Sultan that if 
Svria could be reconquered onlv b\ Russian forces it was 
more than lost to the Porte. His arguments were sup- 
ported bv the Divan, and with such effect that a Trench 
diplomatist was sent to Ibralnm with power 
Kuta>a f t0 nc £ otiatc * or pence on anv terms Pre- J 
April. 1833 hminaries were signed at Kutava under 
Trench mediation on the 10th of April, 1833, 
bv which the Sultan made over to Ins vassal not onl> 
the whole of Svria but the province of Adana winch lies 
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between Mount Taurus and the Mediterranean. After 
some delay these Preliminaries were ratified by Mahmud ; 
and 'Ibrahim, after his dazzling success both in war and 
in diplomacy, commenced the evacuation of northern 
Anatolia. 

i For the moment it appeared that French influence had 
j> decisively prevailed at Constantinople, and that the troops 
of the Czar had been summoned from Sebastopol only to 
be dismissed with the ironical compliments Treaty of 
of those who were most anxious to get rid of Unkiar 

them. But this was not really the case. Skelessi, 

Whether the fluctuations in the Sultan’s JuIy * 1833 
policy had been due to mere fear and irresolution, or 
whether they had to some extent proceeded from the 
desire to play off one Power against anotlier, it was to 
Russia, not France, that his final confidence was given. 
The soldiers of the Czar were encamped by the side of the 
Turks on the eastern shore of the Bosphorus; his ships lay 
below Constantinople. Here on the 8th of July a Treaty 
was signed at the palace of Unkiar Skelessi, 1 in which 
Russia and Turkey entered into a defensive alliance of 
the most intimate character, each Power pledging itself 
,;'Cfio render assistance to the other, not only against the 
attack of an external enemy, but in every event where its 
peace and security might be endangered. Russia under- 
took, in cases where its support should be required, to 
provide whatever amount of troops the Sultan should con- 
sider necessary both by sea and land, the Porte being 
charged with no part of the expense beyond that of the 
provisioning of the troops. The duration of the Treaty 
was fixed in the first instance for eight years. A secret 
article, which, however, was soon afterwards published, 
declared that, in order to diminish the burdens of the 
Porte, the Czar w^ould not demand the material help to 
which the Treaty entitled him; while, in substitution for 
such assistance, the Porte undertook, when Russia should 
be at war, to close the Dardanelles to the war-ships of 
all nations. 

d.f' ' ,By the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, Russia came nearer 
: J than it has at any time before or since to that complete 

1 Rosen, i. 158. Prokesch von Osten, Kleine Sen Often, v\ i. 03 , 
Mehmed Ali, p. 17. Hillebrand, i. 514. Mettexmch, v. 481, 73 , and "T. 
State Papers, xx. 1176; xxii, 140. 
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ascendency at Constantinople which has been the modem 
object of its policj . The success of its diplomatists had 
in fact been too great; for, if the abstract right of the 
Sultan to choose his own allies had not yet been disputed 
by Europe at large, the clause m the Treaty -which related 
to the Dardanelles touched the interests of e\ery Power 
which possessed a naval station in the Mediterranean.^ B) 
the public law of Europe the Black Sea, which 
this Treaty untl * eighteenth century was encompassed 
entirely by the Sultan's territory, formed no 
part of the open waters of the world, but a Turkish lake 
to which access was given through the Dardanelles only 
at the pleasure of the Porte. When, in the eighteenth 
century, Russia gamed a footing on the northern shore 
of the Euxine, this carried with it no right to send war- 
ships through the straits into the Mediterranean, nor 
had any Power at war with Russia the right to send a 
fleet into the Black Sea otherwise than by the Sultan's 
consent. The Treat) of Unkiar Skelessi, in making 
Turkey the ally of Russia against all its enemies, con- 
\erted the entrance to the Black Sea into a Russian fortified 
post, from behind which Russia could freely send forth 
its ships of war into the Mediterranean, while its owiN 
ports and arsenals remained secure against attack. Engy' 
land and France, which were the States whose interests 
were principals affected, protested against the Treat), 
and stated the> reserved to themselves the right of taking 
such action tn regard to it as occasion might demand. 
Nor did the opposition rest with the protests of diplo- 
matists The attention both of the English nation and 
of its Government was drawn far more than hitherto to 
the future of the Ottoman Empire. Political writers ex- 
posed with unwearied vigour, and not without exaggera- 
tion, the designs of the Court of St. Petersburg in Asia 
as well as in Europe; and to this time, rather than to nnv 
earlier period, belongs the first growth of that strong 
national antagonism to Russia which found its satisfac- 
tion in the Crimean War, and which has b) no meins 
lost its power at the present da\. *> 

In desiring to check the extension of Russia’s influcncr* 
in the Levant, Great Britain and Prance were at one. The 
lines of polic), however, followed bv these two States were 
vvidelv divergent Great Britain sought to maintain the 
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Sultan's power in its integrity; France became in an in- 
creasing degree the patron and the friend of Mehemet A I i . 
Since the expedition of Napoleon to Egypt in 
179S, which was itself the execution of a au 

design formed in the reign of Louis XVI., 

Egypt had largely retained its hold on the imagina- 
tion of the leading classes in France. Its monuments, its 
relics of a mighty past, touched a livelier chord among 
French men of letters and science than India lias at any- 
time found among ourselves; and although the hope of 
national conquest vanished with Napoleon’s overthrow, 
Egypt continued to afford a field of enterprise to many 
a civil and military adventurer. Mehemet’s army and 
navy were organised by French officers; lie was 
surrounded by French agents and men of business; 
and after the conquest of Algiers had brought France 
on to the southern shore of the Mediterranean, the advan- 
tages of a close political relation with Egypt did not escape 
the notice of statesmen who saw in Gibraltar and Malta 
the most striking evidences of English maritime power. 
Moreover the personal fame of Mehemet strongly affected 
^French opinion. His brilliant military reforms, his vigor- 
ous administration, and his specious achievements in 
iinance created in the minds of those who were too far 
off to know the effects of his tyranny the belief that at the 
hands of this man the East might yet awaken to new life. 
Thus, from a real conviction of the superiority of Mehe- 
met’s rule over that of the House of Osman no less than 
from considerations of purely national policy, the French 
Government, without any public or official bond of union, 
gradually became the acknowledged supporters of the 
Egyptian conqueror, and connected his interests with their 
own. 

Sultan Mahmud had ratified the Preliminaries of 
Kutaya with wrath in his heart; and from this time all his 
energies were bent upon the creation of a force which 
should wrest back the lost provinces and take 
revenge upon his rebellious vassal. As eager Mehemet 

Mehemet himself to reconstruct his form and Ibrahim 
"’of government upon the models of the West, 
though far less capable of impressing upon his work the 
stamp of a single guiding will, thwarted moreover by the 
jealous interference of Russia whenever his reforms seemed 
k-2 r 
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likely to produce any important result, he nevertheless 
succeeded in introducing something of European system 
and discipline into his arm} under the guidance of foreign 
soldiers, among whom was a man then little known, but 
destined long afterwards to fill Europe with his fame, the 
Prussian staff-officer Moltke On the other side Mehemet 
and Ibrahim knew well that the peace was no more than 
an armed truce, and that what had been won bj arms could 
only be maintained by constant readiness to meet attack 
Under pressure of this military necessit}, Ibrahim 
sacrificed whatever sources of strength were open to him 
m the hatred borne by his new subjects to the Turkish 
yoke, and in their hopes of relief from oppression under 
his own rule Welcomed at first as a deliverer, he soon 
proved a heavier task-master than an} who had gone 
before him The conscription was rigorously enforced, 
taxation became more burdensome, the tribes who had 
enjo}ed a wild independence in the mountains were dis- 
armed and reduced to the level of their fellow -subjects 
Thus the discontent which had so greatly facilitated the 
conquest of the border-provinces soon turned against the 
conqueror himself, and one uprising after another shcWo 
Ibrahim’s hold upon Mount Lebanon and the S>ri^J 
desert The Sultan watched each outbreak against Ins 
adversary with grim jo}, impatient for the moment when 
the re-organisation of his own forces should enable 
him to re-enter the field and to strike an overwhelming 
blow 

With all its characteristics of superior intelligence in 
the choice of means, the svstem of Mehemet All was m its 
end that of the genuine Oriental despot IIis 
Tnerce°oV object was to convert as many ns 

the Le\nnt possible of his subjects into soldiers, and to 
draw into his treason the profits of the labour 
of all the rest With this aim he graduall} ousted from 
their rights of proprietorship the greater part of the land- 
owners of Tgvpt, and finallv proclaimed the entire soil 
to be State-domain, appropriating at prices fixed 
himself the whole of its produce The natural commoner tl ( 
intercourse of his dominions gave place to a svstem of 
monopolies earned on In the Government itself Uapidh 
ns this s\stem, winch was introduced into the new)'* 
conquered province, filled the cofTt rs of Mtlumit Mi, it 
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offered to the Sultan, whose paramount authority was still 
acknowledged, the means of inflicting a deadly injury upon 
him by a series of commercial treaties with the European 
Powers, granting to western traders a free market through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. Resistance to such a measure 
vould expose Mehemet to the hostility of the wihole mer- 
rantile interest of Europe; submission to it would involve 
he loss of a great part of that revenue on which his mili- 
ary power depended. It was probably with this result in 
new, rather than from any more obvious motive, that in 
[he year 1S3S the Sultan concluded a new commercial 
Treaty with England, whicth was soon followed by similar 
agreements with other States. 

The import of the Sultan’s commercial policy was not 
lost upon Mehemet, who had already determined to declare 
himself independent, lie saw that war was inevitable, and 
bade Ibrahim collect his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo, while the generals of the Sultan 
nassed on the upper Euphrates the troops 
hat had been successfully employed in j unc> 1839 
subduing the wild tribes of Kurdistan. The 
fotorm was seen to be gathering, and the representatives of 
foreign Powers urged the Sultan, but in vain, to refrain 
from an enterprise which might shatter his empire. 
Mahmud was now a dying man. Exhausted by physical 
excess and by the stress and passion of his long reign, he 
bore in his heart the same unquenchable hatreds as of old; 
and while assuring the ambassadors of his intention to 
maintained the peace, he despatched a letter to his com- 
mander-in-chief, without the knowledge of any single 
person, ordering him to commence hostilities. The 
Turkish army 'crossed the frontier on the 23rd of May, 
1839. In the operations which followed, the advice and 
protests of Moltke and the other European officers at head- 
quarters were persistent^ disregarded. The Turks were 
outmanoeuvred and cut off from their communications, and 
on the 24th of June the onslaught of Ibrahim swept them 
from their position at Nissib in utter rout. The whole of 
! their artillery and stores fell into the hands of the enemy : 
the army dispersed. Mahmud did not live to hear of the 
catastrophe. Six days after the battle of Nissib was 
fought, and while the messenger who bore the news was 
still in Anatolia, he expired, leaving the throne to his son, 
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Abdul Medjid, a )outh of sixteen Scarcely had the new 
Sultan been proclaimed when it became known that the 
Admiral, Achmet Fewzi, who had been instructed to 
attack the Sjrian coast, had sailed into the port of 
Alexandria, and handed over the Turkish fleet to Mehemet 
Ah himself 

The very suddenness of these disasters, which left the 
Ottoman Empire rulerless and without defence by land or 
sea, contributed ultimately to its presen n- 
*th! a Powers tl0n > inasmuch as it impelled the Powers to 
to Mehemet combined action, which, under less urgent 
pressure, would probably not have been 
attainable On the announcement of the exorbitant condi- 
tions of peace demanded by Mehemet, the ambassadors 
addressed a collective note to the Divan, requesting tint no 
answer might be made until the Courts had armed at 
some common resolution. Soon afterwards the French 
and English fleets appeared at the Dardanelles, nominal!) 
to protect Constantinople against the attack of the Vtcero), 
in reality to guard against any sudden movement on the 
part of Russia. This display of force was, however, not 
necessary, for the Czar, m spite of some expressions ttj 
the contrar), had already convinced himself that it was 
impossible to act upon the Treaty of Unkiar Shelessi and 
to make the protectorate of Turkey the affair of Russia 
alone The tone which had been taken by the English 
Go\ernment during the last preceding years proved tint 
any attempt to exercise exclusive power at Constantinople 
would ha\c been followed b> war with Great Britain, in 
which most, if not all, of the European Powers would have 
stood on the side of the latter Abandoning therefore the 
hope of attaining sole control, the Russian Government 
addressed itself to the task of widening as far as possible 
the existing divergence between England and Trance 
Nor was this difficult The Cabinet of the 'I uilerics desired 
to see Mehemet \h issue with increased strength from the 
conflict, or even to establish his d>nast) at Constantinople 
in place of the House of Osman. Lord Palmerston*, 
nluajs jealous and suspicious of Louis Philippe, refused 
to believe that the growth of Russian power could be 
checked bv dividing the Ottoman Empire, or tint nnv 
s\stem of Tastern policv could be safetv based on the 
personal qualities of a” ruler now past his seventieth 
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restoring this province to the Porte ; and at the beginning 
of the tallowing year it was determined on Mettermch’s 
proposition that a Conference should forthwith be held in 
London for the settlement of Eastern affairs. The irrecon- 
cilable difference between the intentions of France and 
those of the other Powers at once became evident. Franc 
proposed that all Sjria and Egypt should be given in' 
hereditary dominion to Mehemet All, with no further 
obligation towards the Porte than the payment of a >earl) 
tribute. I he counter-proposal of England was that 
Mehemet, recognising the Sultan's authority, should have 
the hereditary government of Egypt alone, that he should 
entirely withdraw from all Northern Syria, and hold 
Palestine onl) as an ordinary governor appointed b) the 
Porte for his lifetime. To this proposition all the Powers 
with the exception of F . Continued 

negotiation onl) broug * obstinac) 

of Lord Palmerston, anu piovta me impossibility of attain- 
ing complete agreement. At length, when it had been 
discovered that the French Cabinet was attempting to 
conduct a separate mediation, the Four Powers, without 
going through the form of asking for French sanctionV 
signed on the 15th of July a Treaty with the Sultan* 
pledging themselves to enforce upon Mehemet All the 
terms arranged The Sultan undertook in the first 
instance to offer Mehemet Eg)pt in perpetuity and 
southern S>na for bis lifetime If this offer was not 
accepted within ten da)S, Eg>pt alone was to be offered. 
If .it the end of twenty da>s Mehemet still remained 
obstinate, that offer in its turn was to be withdrawn, and 
the SuJi.in and the Allies were to take such measures as 
\‘.Yt YftVtTCgtetf \Vws OttWMft FaWJVW. TOAftUfc. 

The publication of this Treat), excluding France as it 
did from the concert of Europe, produced a storm of 
indignation at Pans. Thiers, who more than an> man had 
by lus writings stimulated the spirit of aggressive warfare 
among the French people and revived the worship of 
Napoleon, was now at the head of the Government, 
jealous) for the prestige of France, his comparative mar 
difference to other matters when once the national honour 

» llcmict. Map ot I utope, u ««>S Ro^en, u 3 Gnixot, r 
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appeared to be committed, his sanguine estimate of the 
power of his country, rendered him a peculiarly dangerous 
Minister at the existing crisis. It was not the 
wrongs or the danger of Mehemet Ali, but Warlike 
the slight offered to France, and the revived prance, 1840 
League of the Powers which had humbled it 
in 1814, that excited the passion of the Minister and the 
nation. Syria was forgotten ; the cry was for the recovery 
of the frontier of the Rhine, and for revenge for Waterloo. 
New regiments were enrolled, the fleet strengthened, and 
the long-delayed fortification of Paris begun. Thiers 
himself probably looked forward to a campaign in Italy, 
anticipating that successfully conducted by Napoleon III. 
in 1859, rather than to an attack upon Prussia; but the 
general opinion both in France itself and in other states 
was that, if war should break out, an invasion of Germany 
was inevitable. The prospect of this invasion roused in a 
manner little expected the spirit of the German people. 
Even in the smaller states, and in the Rhenish provinces 
themselves, which for twenty years had shared the fortunes 
of France, and in which the introduction of Prussian rule 
\\n 1814 had been decidedly unpopular, a strong national 
./'movement carried everything before it ; and the year 1840 
added to the patriotic minstrelsy of Germany a war-song, 
written by a Rhenish citizen, not less famous than those of 
1813 and 1870. 1 That there were revolutionary forces 
smouldering throughout Europe, from which France might 
in a general war have gained some assistance, the events of 
1848 sufficiently proved; but to no single Government 
would a revolutionary war have been fraught with more 
imminent peril than to that of France itself, and to no one 
was this conviction more habitually present than to King 
Louis Philippe. Relying upon his influence within the 
Chamber of Deputies, itself a body representing the wealth 
and the caution rather than the hot spirit of France, the 
King refused to read at the opening of the session in 
October the speech drawn up for him by Thiers, and 
^accepted the consequent resignation of the Ministry. 

/►, 1 tr Sie sollen ihn nicht haben 

Den freien Deutschen Rhein.” 

By Becker; answered by De Musset’s “Nous avons eu votre Rhin 
Allemand.” The words of the much finer song “Die Wacht am Rhein ” 
were also written at this time — by Schneckenburger, a Wiirtemberg man ; 
but the music 'by which they are known was not composed till 1S54. 
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Guizot, who was ambassador m London, and an advocate 
for submission to the will of Europe, was called to ofiice, 
and succeeded after long debate m gaining a vote of con- 
fidence from the Chamber. '1 hough preparations for war 
continued, a policy of peace was now assured. Mehemet 
All was left to his fate , and the stubborn assurance of Lord 
Palmerston, which had caused so much annoyance to the 
English Ministry itself, receded a striking justification in 
the face of all Europe. 

The operations of the Allies against Mehemet Ah had 
now begun While Prussia kept guard on the Rhine, and 
Russia undertook to protect Constantinople against an) 
forward movement of Ibrahim, an Anglo-Austrian naval 
Ibrahim squadron combined with a Turkish land-force 
expelled m attacking the Syrian coast-towns The 
from Syria, mountain-tribes of the interior were again m 
Scpt i*840°' * revolt. Arms were supplied to them by the 
Allies, and the insurrection soon spread over 
the greater part of Syria. Ibrahim prepared for an 
obstinate defence, but lus dispositions were frustrated by 
the extension of the area of conflict, and he was unable to • 
prevent the coast-towns from falling one after another intov 
the hands of the Allies. On the capture of Acre by Sir j 
Charles Napier he abandoned ail hope of maintaining him- 
self an> longer m S) na, and made lus way with the wreck 
of hts arm> towards the Egyptian frontier. Napier had 
already arrived before Alexandria, and there executed a 
convention with the Viceroy, by which the latter, abandon- 
ing ail claim upon his other provinces, and undertaking 
to restore the Turkish fleet, was assured of the hereditary 
possession of Tg\pt I he convention was one which the 
English admiral had no authority to conclude, but it con- 
tained substantia#) the terms vv ft reft rfte Mftes intended to 
enforce; and after Mehemet had made a formal net of 
submission to the Sultan, the hereditary government of 
Egypt was conferred upon himself and Ins family In n 
decree published bv the Sultan and sanctioned by the 
Powers. This compromise had been pro- 
rinal posed bv the French Government after the j 
*Icb. n Ri! expirv of the twentv davs named in the 
Trntv of julv, and immediau.lv before the 
fall of M Tlners, but Palmerston would not then listen to 
nnv demand made under open or implted threats of war. 
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Since that time a new ami pacific Ministry had conic into 
office; it was no part of Palmerston’s policy to keep alive 
the antagonism between England and Prance; and he 
readilv accepted an arrangement which, while it saved 
France from witnessing the total destruction of an ally, left 
Egypt to a ruler who, whatever his faults, had certainly 
hown a greater capacity for government than any 
Oriental of that age. It remained for the Powers to place 
i pon record some authoritative statement of the law recog- 
nised by liu rope with regard to the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. Russia had already virtually consented to 
lie abrogation of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. It now 
oined with all the other Powers, including Franco, in 
i declaration that the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire 
vhich forbade the passage of these straits to the war-ships 
if all nations, except when the Porte itself 
should be at war, was accepted by Europe at 1 nclles ** 
large. Russia thus surrendered its chance of 
gaining by any separate arrangement with Turkey the 
permanent right of sending its fleets from the Black Sea 
into the Mediterranean, and so becoming a Mediterranean 
Power. On the other hand, Sebastopol and the arsenals 
of the Euxine remained safe against the attack of any 
maritime Power, unless Turkey itself should take up arms 
against the Czar. Having regard to the great superiority 
of England over Russia at sea, and to the accessibility and 
importance of the Euxine coast towns, it is an open ques- 
tion whether the removal of all international restrictions 
upon the passage of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles would 
not be more to the advantage of England than of its rival. 
This opinion, however, had not been urged before the 
Crimean War, nor has it yet been accepted in our own 
country. 

The conclusion of the struggle of 1840 marked with 
great definiteness the real position which the 
Ottoman Empire was henceforth to occupy in aTte^TsiO 
its relations to the western world. Rescued 
by Europe at large from the alternatives of destruction at 
the hands of Ibrahim or complete vassalage under Russia, 
the Porte entered upon the condition nominally of an 
independent European State, really of a State existing 
under the protection of Europe, and responsible to E" 
as well for its domestic government as for its allian 
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for the conduct of its foreign policy, lhe necessity of 
conciliating the public opinion of the West was well under- 
stood by the Turkish statesman who had taken the leading 
part in the negotiations which freed the Porte from depend- 
ence upon Russia. Rescind Pasha, the younger, Foreign 
Minister at the accession of the new Sultan, had gained m 
an unusual degree the regard and the confidence of the 
European Ministers with whom, as a diplomatist, he had 
been brought into contact. As the author of a w ide system 
of reforms, it was his ambition so to purify and reno\ate 
the internal administration of the Ottoman Empire that 
the contrasts which it presented to the civilised order of the 
West should gradually disappear, and that Turkey should 
become not only in name but in reality a member of the 
European world Stimulated no doubt by the achieve- 
ments of Mehemet All, and anxious to win o^r to the side 
of the Porte the mterest which Mehemet’s partial adoption 
of European methods and ideas had excited on lus behalf, 
Reschid in his scheme of reform paid an ostentatious 
homage to the principles of western ad- 
ofReschid ministration and law, proclaiming the 
security of person and property, prohibiting * 
the irregular infliction of punishment, recognising 
civil rights of Christians and Jews, and transferring the 
collection of taxes from the provincial go^rnors to the 
officers of the centra! authority. The friends of the 
Ottoman State, less experienced then than now in the \aluc 
of laws made in a society where there exists no power that 
can enforce them, and where the agents of £o\ernment arc 
themsehes the most lawless of all the public enemies, 
hailed m Resclnd's enlightened legislation the opening 
of a new epoch in the life of the Christian and Oriental 
races subject to the Sultan. But the fall of the Minister 
before a palace-intrigue soon pro\cd on bow slight a 
foundation these hopes were built Like other Turkish 
reformers, Rescind had entered upon a hopeless task; anti 
the name of the man who was once honoured as the 
regenerator of a great Empire is now almost forgotten. 
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The characteristic of Continental history during the 
second quarter of this century is the sense of unrest. The; 
long period of European peace which began in 1815 was 
not one of internal repose; the very absence of those en- 
grossing and imperious interests which belong to a time 
of warfare gave freer play to the feelings of discontent and 
the vague longings for a better political order which 
remained behind after the convulsions of the revolutionary 
epoch and the military rule of Napoleon had passed awayi 
During thirty years of peace the breach had been widening 
between those Governments which still represented the 
system of 1815, and the peoples over whom they ruled. 
Ideas of liberty, awakenings of national sense, were far 
more widely diffused in Europe than at the time of the 
revolutionary war. The seed then prematurely forced 
into an atmosphere of storm and reaction had borne its 
fruit : other growths, fertilised or accelerated by Western 
Liberalism, but not belonging to the same family, were 
springing up in unexpected strength, and in regions 
which had hitherto lain outside the movement of the 
modern world. New forces antagonistic to Government 
had come into being, penetrating an area unaffected by 
the constitutional struggles of the Mediterranean States, 
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or by the weaker political efforts of Germany. In the 
homes of the Magyar and the Slavic subjects of Austria, 
so torpid throughout the agitation of an earlier time, the 
passion of nationality was every hour gaming new might, 
fhe older popular causes, vanquished for the moment b> 
one reaction after another, had silently established a far 
stronger hold on men's minds. Working, some in exile 
and conspiracy, others through such form of political 
literature as the jealousy of Go\ernments permitted, the 
leaders of the democratic mo\ement upon the Continent 
created a power before which the established order at 
length succumbed. They had not created, nor was it 
possible under the circumstances that they should create, 
an order which was capable of taking its place. 

Italy , rather than Trance, forms the central figure in 
any retrospect of Europe immediately before 1848 in which 
the larger forces at work are not obscured 
* taly i 848 1_ ky those for the moment more prominent 
The failure of the insurrection of 1831 had 
left Austria more visibly than before master over the 
Italian people even in those provinces in which Austria 
was not nominally sovereign. It had become dear that S 
no effort after reform could.be successful either in thej 
Papal States or in the kingdom of Naples so long 
Austria held Lombard) and Venice. C'Thc expulsion of 
the foreigner was therefore not merel) the task of those 
who sought to give the Italian race its separate and in- 
dependent national existence, it was the task of all who 
would extinguish oppression and misgovernment in an) 
part of the Italian peninsula. Until the power of Austria 
was broken, it was vam to take up arms against the 
tyranny of the Duke of Modena or an) other contemptible 
oppressor Austria itself had twice taught this lesson, 
and if the restoration of Neapolitan despotism in 1821 
could be justified b) the disorderly character of the 
Government then suppressed, the circumstances attending 
the restoration of the Pope’s authorit) in rS^t had ex- 
tinguished Austria’s claim to any sort of moral respect, 
for Meltcrnich himself had united with the other Euro- 
pean Courts in declaring the necessity for reforms m the 
Papal Government, and of these rt forms, though a single 
orncst word from Austria would have enforced thtir 
execution, not one had bet n earned into 1 fieri. Gradually, 
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but with increasing force as each unhappy year passed by, 
the conviction gained weight among all men of serious 
thought that the problem to be faced was nothing less than 
the destruction of the Austrian yoke. Whether proclaimed 
as an article of faith or veiled in diplomatic reserve, this 
belief formed the common ground among men whose 
views on the immediate future of Italy differed in almost 
every other particular. 

..^Three main currents of opinion are to be traced in the 
ferment of ideas which preceded the Italian revolution of 

1848. At a time not rich in intellectual or iviazzini 
in moral power, the most striking figure ^ 5 ‘ 

among_those_who_are justly honoured as the founders of 
Italian independence is perhaps that of Mazzini. Exiled 
during nearly dhe’ whole of his mature life, a conspirator 
in the eyes of all Governments, a dreamer in the eyes 
of the world, Mazzini was a prophet or an evangelist 
among those whom his influence led to devote themsejves 
t o th e, one .cause of their country’s regeneration. No 
firmeE faith, no nobler disinterestedness, ever aniniated 
the saint or the patriot; and if in Mazzini there was also 
something of the visionary and the fanatic, the force with 
.wh ich . he grasped the two vital conditions of Italian revival 
—the expulsion of the foreigner and the establishment of 
a single national Government— proves him to have been 
a thinker of genuine political insight. Laying the founda- 
tion of his ’creed deep in the moral nature of man, and 
constructing upon this basis a fabric not of rights but of 
duties, he invested the political union with the immediate^, 
ness, the sanctity, and the beauty of family \Ue-^~Whh 
him, to live, to think, to hope, was to live, to think, to 
hope for Italy; and the,., Italy ..of_h_is jdeaj, was a Republic 
embracing every member of the race, purged of the priest- 
craft and the superstition which had degraded the man 
to the slave, indebted to itself alone for its independence, 
and' consolidated by the reign of equal law. The rigidity 
with which Mazzini adhered to his own great project in 
its completeness, and his impatience with any bargaining 
away of national rights, excluded him from the work of 
those practical politicians and men of expedients who in 
1859 effected with foreign aid the first step towards Italian 
union; but the influence of his teaching and his organisa- 
tion in preparing his countrymen for' independence was 
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immense, and the dynasty which has rendered to United 
Italy services which Mazzmi thought impossible, owes to 
this great Republican scarcel) less than to its ablest 
friends. 

Widely separated from the school of M azzini. in temper 
and intention was the group of politicians jand_jnditar) < 
men, belonging mostly to _Piedmont, who looke d to th e 
, sovereign and the army o flh ls State, as the 

'/ptedmont one-Kope ofltaly in its strugglejigainst 
foreign rule The House of Sa\oy, though 
foreign in its ongm7 was, and had been for centuries, a 
really national dynast), \t_\yas, moreover, b)_ interest 
and traditional polic), the rival rather than__the friend 
of Austria in Northern Italy . If the fear of re\olution 
had at times brought the Court of 1 urin into close allnncc 
with Vienna, the connection had but thinly veiled the 
lasting antagonism of two States which, as neighbours, 
had habitually sought expansion each at the other’s cost. 
Lombards , according to the expression of an older time, 
was the artichoke which the Kings of Piedmont were 
destined to devour leaf by leaf. Austria, on the^qther 
hand, sought extension towards the Alps it had in 
clearl) shown its intention of excluding tile JIousc(f^y' 
Savoy altogether from the Italian mainland, and tiit 
remembrance of this epoch had led the restored d>nast) in 
1815 to resist the plans of Metternich for establishing a 
league of all the princes of Italv under Austria’s protec- 
tion The sovereign, moreover, who after the failure of 
the constitutional movement of 1821 had mounted the 
throne surrounded bv Austrian bavonets, was no longer 
alive. Charles _Albert of Carignano, who had at that 
time plaved so ambiguous a part, and whom Metternich 
had subsequcntl) endeavoured to exclude from the suc- 
ctssion, was on the throne He had made his peace with 
absolutism b\ fighting in Spain ngatnst the Cortes in 
1823 , and since his accession to the throne he had rigor- 
mislv suppn s«;cd the agitation of M izzmi’s partisans 
within his own dominions But in spite of strong clerical ^ 
and reactionar) influences around htm, he had lateh 
shown an indepndence of spirit in his dealings with 
Austria which raised him in the estimation of his subjects; 
and it was believed that h»s opinions had been dcepU 
affected In the predominance which the idea of national 
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independence was now gaining over that of merely demo- 
cratic change. If the earlier career of Charles Albert 
himself cast some doubt upon his personal sincerity, and 
much more upon his constancy of purpose, there was at 
least in Piedmont an army thoroughly national in its 
sentiment, and capable of taking the lead whenever the 
opportunity should arise for uniting Italy against the 
foreigner. In no other Italian State was there an effective 
military force, or one so little adulterated with foreign . 
elements. 

A third current of opinion in these years of hope and 
of illusion was that represented in the writings of Gioberli, 
the depicter of a new and glorious Italy, regenerated not 
by philosophic republicanism or the sword 
of a temporal monarch, but by the moral t j*c°pnp”cy ^ 
force of a reformed and reforming Papacy. 

The conception of the Catholic Church as a great Liberal 
power, strange and fantastic as it now appears, was no 
dream of an isolated Italian enthusiast ; it was an idea 
which, after the French Revolution of 1830, and the 
establishment of a government at once anti-clerical and 
.)anli-democratic, powerfully influenced some of the best 
./.minds in France, and found in Montnlemberl and Lamen- 
nais exponents who commanded the ear of Europe. If 
the corruption pf the Papacy had been at once the spiritual 
and the political death of Italy, its .renovation in _purity 
and in strength would be. also the resurrection of the 
Italian people. Other lands had sought, and sought in 
vain, to work out their problems under the guidance of 
leaders antagonistic to the Church, and of popular doc- 
trines divorced from religious faith. To Italy belonged 
the prerogative of spiritual power. By this power, aroused 
from the torpor of ages, and speaking, as it had once 
spoken, to the very conscience of mankind, the gates of a 
glorious future would be thrown open. Conspirators 
might fret, and politicians scheme, but the day on which 
'the new life of Italy would begin would be that dav when 
^the head of the Church, taking his place as chief of a 
i federation of Italian Slates, should raise the banner of 
' freedom and national right, and princes and people alike 
should follow the all-inspiring voice. 

1 _ A monk, ignorant., of everything but cloister lore, 
benighted, tyrannical, the companion in his private life 
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of a few jolly priests and a go>siping barber, was not an_ 
alluring emblem of the Church of the future. But in tS4b 
Pope Gregory XVI., who for the last “five 
E ^5 ctio " of \enrs had been engaged in one inces-sant 
June. ist6 struggle against insurgents, conspirators, 
and" "reformers, and whose prisons weir 
crowded with the best of hi* subject'*, passed a way . 1 Hi: 
successor, Mastat Ferrettt, Bishop of fmolaovns electee 
under the title of Pius IX., after the candidate favqunx 
In Austria had failed to secure the requisite jiumberjal 
votes (June 17). The choice of this kindly and populai 
prelate \vn* to some extent a tribute to Italian feeling; anc 
tor the next eighteen months it appeared as if Gioberti 
had reallv divined the secret of the age. The fi rst act joi 
the new Pope was the publication of a universal amne*t\ 
for political offences. The prison doors throughout hi< 
dominion'* were thrown open, and men who had beer 
sentenced to confinement tor life returned in exultation 
to their homes. The act created a profound impression 
throughout Italv , and each good-humoured utterance oi 
Put* confirmed the belief that" great chance were at hand. 

A wild enthusiasm '•eued upon Rome. The population 
abandoned itself to festival* in honour of the Pontiff anc 
of the approaching restoration of Roman liberty, Little 
was done: not much vvn* ncttiallv promised; everything 
was believed. The principle of representative government 
. was discerned m the new Council of State 

^ efor ^ now placed bv the ride of the College of 
/ fro£Trin< Cardinal'*: a mote *ertou* concession was 
made to popular foehns: in the permission 
given to the citiren* of Rome, and afterward* to thci*e of 
the provinces, to enrol them*el\*Cs m a civic guard. But 
the climax of excitement wa* reached when, in answer to a 
threatening movement of Au*tna, occasioned bv the grow- 
ing agitation throughout Central Italv, the Papal Court 
protested .against the action of it* late pro’ector. By the 
Treaties of Vienna Au*tna had gained the right to gar* 
nson the citadel of Ferrari, though this town lav within, 
the Pedes asncnl State*. Placing a n-w interpolation 
on the expression u*ed in the Treaties, the Austrian 
Government occup'ed the town of Ferrara itM'H (June 17th, 

* r**ipi, 1 in Cei-’tsjv iviu- f. p n Ci'i i> 
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1847). The movement was universally understood to be 
the preliminary to a new occupation of the Papal States, 
like that of 1831 ; and the protests of the Pope 
against the violation of his territory gave to 
the controversy a European importance. 

'•The English and French fleets appeared at Naples; 
) the King of Sardinia openly announced his inten- 
tion to take the field against Austria if war should 
break out. By the efforts of neutral Powers a compromise 
on the occupation of Ferrara was at length arranged ; but 
the passions which had been excited were not appeased, 
and the Pope remained in popular imagination the cham- 
pion of Italian independence against Austria, as well as 
the apostle of constitutional Government and the rights 
of the people. 

In_ the meantime _the_agitation_begun in Rome was 
spreading throug h t he north and the south of the penin- 
sula, .and beyond the Sicilian Straits. The 
centenary of the expulsion of the Austrians 
from. Genoa in December, 1746, was cele- jan^is^’ 
3rated throughout, central Italy with popular 
demonstrations which gave Austria warning of the storm 
Tfout to b urst u pon it. In the south, however, impatience 
under domestic tyranny was a far more powerful force 
than the distant hope of national independence. Sicily 
had never forgotten jthe separate rights which it had once 
enjoyed, and the constitution given to.it under the_ auspices 
of .England in_, 18.12. Communications passed between 
the Sicilian leaders and the opponents of the Bourbon 
Government on the mainland, and in the autumn of 1847 
simultaneous risings took place in Calabria and at 
Messina. These were repressed without difficulty; but 
the fire smouldered far and wide, and on the 13th of 
January, 1848, the population of Palermo rose in revolt. 
Fbf_fourteen days The , con flict between Jhe_people and the 
Neapolitam troops continued. The city was bombarded, 
but ip the end the people were victorious, and a provisional 
government was formed by the leaders of the insurrection. 
^One Sicilian town after another followed the example of 
the capital, and expelled its Neapolitan garrison. 
Threatened 'by revolution in. Naples itself, Ferdinand JI., 
grandson of the despot of 1821, now imitated the 
policy of his predecessor, and proclaimed a consrioy ;on. 
l-2 - 
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A Liberal Ministry' was formed, but no word -was said as 
to the autonomy claimed by Sicily, and promised, as it 
would seem, by the leaders of the popular part) on the 
mainland After the first excitement of success was 
past, it became clear that the Sicilians were as widely at 
variance with the newly-foAied Government at Naples a5x 
with that which the} had overthrown. ' 

The insurrection of Palermo gav e a new stimulus and 
imparted more of revolutionary colour to the popular 
movement throughout Italy. Constitutions were granted 
in Piedmont and Tuscany. In the. Austrian provinces 
national exasperation against the rule of jhe 
Agitation foreigner grew daily more menacing. Radet- 
m Ivily Sn Austrian Commander-1n7chief, had 

long foreseen the impending struggle, and 
had endeavoured, but not with complete success, to im- 
press his own views upon the imperial Government. 
Verona had been made the centre of a great system of 
fortifications, and the strength of the army under 
Radetzky’s command had been considerably increased, 
but it was not until the eleventh hour that Mcttermcl^?; 
abandoned the hope of tiding over difficulties by his dVy* 
svstem of police and spies, and permitted the estnbhl^'' 
ment of undisguised military rule In order to injure 
the finances of Austria, a general resolution had been 
made bv the patriotic societies of Upper Italy to abstain 
from the use of tobacco, from which the Government drew 
a large part of its revenue On the first Sunday in 184 ft 
Austrian officers, smoking in the streets of Milan, weft* 
attacked by the people. The troops were called to nrtnst 
a conflict took place, and enough blood was shed to give 
to the tumult the importance of an actual revolt. Jn 
Patina and elsewhere similar outbreaks followed. 
Rndt t 7 k\ tbsued a general ordt r to his troops, declaring 
that the Pmperor was determinul to defend his Italian 
dominion whether against an txtirnal or domestic foe. 
Martial law was proclaimed; and for a moment, although 
Piedmont gave signs of throwing itself into the Itahatw 
movement, the awe of Austria’s military power hushed the J 
rising tempest. A few weeks more revealed to an aston- 
ished world the Merit lint the Austrian State, so gr< »t 
ami s o formidable xn the e\ rs of frit ml and foe, was UmU 
on th* verge of dissolution. 
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It was to the absence of all stirring public life, not 
to any real assimilative power or any high intelligence in 
administration, that the House of Hapsburg 
owed, during the eighteenth century, the con- 
tirmed union of that motley of nations or races which suc- 
cessive conquests, marriages' and treaties had brought 
.mder its dominion. The violence of the attack made bv 


he Emperor Joseph upon all provincial rights first re- 
awakened the slumbering spirit of Hungary; but the 


national movement of that time, which excited such strong 
lopes and alarms, had been succeeded by a long period of 
stagnation, and during the Napoleonic wars the repression 
:>f everything that appealed to any distinctively national 
spirit had become more avowedly than before (lie settled 
principle of the Austrian Court. Tn 1812 the Hungarian 
Diet had resisted the financial measures of 
the Government. 'Idle consequence was that, riunKnry 
in spite of the law requiring its convocation 
every three years, the Diet was not again summoned till 
1S25. During the intermediate period, the Emperor raised 
taxes and levies by edict alone. Deprived of its constitu- 
tional representation, the Hungarian nobility pursued its 
..opposition to the encroachments of the Crown in the 
Sessions of e_ach county. At these assemblies, to which 
there, existed no parallel in the western and more advanced 


States of the Continent, each resident land-owner who 


belonged to the very numerous caste of the noblesse was 
entitled to speak and to vote. Retaining, in addition to 
the right of free discussion and petition, the appointment 
of local officials, as well as a considerable share in the 


actual administration, the Hungarian county-assemblies, 
handing down a spirit of rough independence from an 
immemorial past, were probably the hardiest relic of self- 
government existing in any of the great monarchical States 
of Europe. Ignorant, often uncouth in their habits, oppres- 
sive.,^ their peasantry, and dominated by the spirit of 
race and caste, the mass of the Magyar nobility had indeed 
p rov ed as impervious to the humanising influences of the 
'eighteenth century as they bad .to The,. solicitations of 
despotism. The Magnates, or highest order of noblesse, 
who formed a separate chamber in the Diet, had been to 
some extent denationalised; they were at once more 
European in their culture, and more submissive to the 
Austrian Court. In banishing political discussion from the 
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Diet to the County Sessions, the Emperor’s Government 
had intensified the provincial spirit which it sought to 
extinguish. Too numerous to be won over by personal 
inducements, and remote from the imperial agencies which 
had worked so effectively through the Chamber of Mag- 
nates, the lesser nobility of Hungary during these years 
of absolutism carried tne habit of political discussion to 
their homes, and learnt to baffle the imperial Government 
by withholding all help and all information from its 
subordinate agents. Each .county-assembly became a little 
Parliament^ and -a centre of resistance to the. usurpation 
Qf the Crown. The stimulus given to the national spirit 
by this struggle against unconstitutional rule was seen 
not less in the vigorous attacks made upon the Go\ernment 
on the re-assembling of the Diet in 1825, than in the de- 
mand that Magyar, and not Latin as heretofore, should 
be the language used in recording the proceedings of the 
Diet, and in which communications should pass between 
the Upper and the Lower House. 

There lay in this demand for the lecognition of the 
national language the germ of a conflict of race against 
race which was least of all suspected by those] 
nndnsiavs by whom the demand was made. Hungany 
as a political unity, comprised, besules_tf> e 
Slavic kingdom of Croatia, wide regions in which J.he ^in- 
habitants were of Slavic or Roumanian race, andjwjiere 
the Magyar was .k n own only as a f eudal lord. The district 
in which the population at large belonged to the Magyar 
stock did not exceed one-half of the kingdom. For_thc 
Other races of Hungary, who were probably twice as 
numerous as themselves, the Magyars entertainedjthe 
utmost contempt, attributing to them the moral qualities 
of the savage, and denying to them the possession of an} 
nationality whatever. In a countr) combining so man} 
elements ill-blended with one another, and all alike subject 
to a German Court at Vienna, Latin, as the language of 
the Church and formerly the language of international 
communication, had served well as a neutral means of^ 
expression in public affairs. There might be Croatian 
deputies in the Diet who could not speak Mngjar, the- 
Magyars could not understand Croatian , both could under- 
stand and could without much effort express tliemsehes 
in the species of Latin which passed muster at Presburg 
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and at Vienna. Yet no freedom of handling could convert 
a dead language into a living one; and -when the love of 
country and of ancient right became once more among the 
Magyars an inspiring passion, it naturally sought a nobler 
and more spontaneous utterance than dog-latin. Though no 
/ law was passed upon the subject in the Parliament in which 
it was first mooted, speakers in the Diet of 1832 used their 
mother-tongue ; and when the Viennese Government forbade 
the publication of the debates, reports were circulated in 
manuscript through the country by Kossuth, a young de- 
puty, who after the dissolution of the Diet in 1836 paid for 
his defiance of the Emperor by three years’ imprisonment. 

Hungary now seemed to be entering upon an epoch of 
varied and rapid national development. The barriers 
which separated it fromjthe -Western world were disappear- 
ing. The literature,, the ideas, the inventions 
of _ Western „ Europe ywere . penetrating its afte” S l 830 
archaic society, and transforming a movement 
which in its origin had been ^conservative and' aristocratic 
into one of far-reaching progress and reform.* Alone 
among the opponents of absolute power on the Continent, 
fthe Magyars had based their resistance on positive con- 
stitutional right, on prescription, and the settled usage of 
Vhe past; and throughout the conflict with the Crown 
between 1812 and 1825 legal right was on the side not of 
the Emperor but of those whom he attempted to coerce. 
With excellent judgment the Hungarian leaders had 
'during these years abstained from raising any demand for 
reforms, appreciating the advantage of a purely defensive 
position in a combat with a Court pledged in the eyes 
of all Europe, as Austria was, to the defence of legitimate 
rights. This policy had gained its end; the Emperor, after 
thirteen years of conflict, had been, forced to re-convoke 
the Diet, , and to abandon the hope of effecting a work in 
which _ h is u ncle, Joseph !!., had "failed.*” But, "the constitu- 
tion once saved, that narrow and exclusive body of rights 
for which the nobility had contended no longer satisfied 
the needs or the conscience of the time. 1 Opinion was 

1 Down to 1827 not only was all land inherited by nobles free from 
taxation, but any taxable land purchased by a noble thereupon became 
tax-free. The attempt of the Government to abolish this latter injustice 
evoked a storm of anger in the Diet of 1S25, and still more in the country 
assemblies, some of the latter even resolving that such law, if passed by 
the Diet, would be null and void. 
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^ a st; t he c laims of the tow ns and of the rural 

population were making the 1 " t ~ u 1 ^ r ~ 

followed. the overthrow of_ 

Hungary too, not so mucl ; 

through the Polish war o' 

AHigyars saw a struggle n 

tlufir warmest sympathies for the Polish armies so long 
as they kept the field, and for the exiles who came among 
them when the conflict was over. By the side of the old 
defenders of class-pri\ liege there arose men imbued with 
the spirit of modern Liberalism. Thejaws goyerningjhe 
relation of the peasant to his lord, which remasnedmeatlv 
as they had been left by Maria Theresa, were_ dealt_with 
Ti n? h} the Diet of 1832 in so liberal a spirit that 
of 1832-36 the Austrian Government, formerly far in 
advance of Hungarian opinion on this sub- 
ject, refused its assent to many of the measures passed. 
Great schemes of social and material improvement also 
aroused the public hopes in these years. The better minds 
became conscious of the real aspect of Hungarian life in 
comparison with that of civilised Europe — of its poverty, 
its inertia, its boorishness. Extraordinary energy_v< 
thrown into the_vork ofadv a nee ~fn’_Cpu* U 
bzecueny S 7tc henyi, a nobleman whose imagination 
had been fired by the contrast which the busy mdustr} 
of Great Britain and the practical interests of its higher 
classes presented to the torpor of his ov\n country’. It is 
tQ him that Hungary owes the bridge uniting. its_douljle 
capital at Pesth, and that Europe owes the unimpeded 
navigation of the Danube, winch he first rendered possible 
bv the destruction of the rocks known as the Iron Gaffs 
n^Orsova. Sanguine, lavishly generous, an ardent patriot, 
entiWixmvTeii Mv wiv/asc mew cA Vv.s gs. T. 
tlfe gren't and the powerful in Hungary , to the sense of 
wiint was due from them to their country as leaders to 
its industrial development. IJe was no revolutionist, _nor 
was he an enemy to Austria. A peaceful political future 
would best lnvo accorded with his own designs for raising 
Hungary' to its due place among nations. 

'Iliat the Hungarian movement of this time was con 
\ tried from one of fruitful progress into an embittered 
political conflict ending in mi! war was due. nmong~other_ 
causes, to the action of the Austrian Cabinet itself* 
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Transylvania 



Wherever constitutional right existed, there Austria saw 
a natural enemy. The province of Transylvania, contain- 
ing a mixed population of Magyars, tier- 
mans, and Roumanians, had, like Hungary, * 

a Diet of its own, which Diet ought to have 
been summoned every year,. It was, however, not once 
assembled between tSn and 1834.' ,n the agitation at length 
provoked in Transylvania by this disregard of constitutional 
right, the Magyar element naturally took the lead, and so 
gained complete ascendancy in the province. When the 
Diet met in 1S34, its language, and conduct were defiant 
in the highest degree. It was speedily dissolved, and the 
scandal occasioned by its proceedings disturbed the last 
dnvs of the Emperor Francis, who died in 1S35, leaving 
the throne to his son Ferdinand, an invalid incapable 
of any serious exertion. It soon appeared that nothing 
was changed in the principles of the Imperial Government, 
and that whatever hopes had been formed of the establish- 
ment of a freer system under the new reign were delusive. 
The leader of the Transylvanian Opposition was Count 
Wesselenyi, himself a Magnate in Hungary, who, after 
yhe dissolution of the Diet, betook himself to the Sessions 
lof the Hungarian counties, and there delivered speeches 
against the Court which led to his being arrested and 
brought to trial for high treason. His cause was taken tip 
by the Hungarian Diet, as one in which t he rights of the 
local assemblies were involved. The plea of privilege was, 
however, urged in vain, and the sentence of exile which 
was passed upon Count Wesselenyi became a new source 
of contention between the Crown and the Magyar 
Estates. 1 

The enmity of Government was now a sufficient pass- 
port to popular favour. On emerging from his prison 
under a general amnesty in 1840, Kossuth Parties 
undertook the direction of a Magyar journal among the 
at Pesth, which at once gained an immense Magyars 
influence throughout the country. The spokesman of a 
new generation, Kossuth represented an entirely different 
” order of ideas from those of the orthodox defenders of the 
Hungarian Constitution. They had been conservative 

1 Horvath, Fiinfundzwangig Jahre, i. 40S. Springer, i. 466. Gerando, 
Esprit Public, 173. Kossuth, Gessammelte Werke, i. 29. Besclnvcrden 
und Klagen der Slaven in Ungarn, 39. 
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and aristocratic, he was revolutionary their weapons 
had been drawn from the storehouse of Hungarian posi- 
tive law, his inspiration was from the Liberalism of 
western Lurope Thus within the national party itself 
there grew up sections in more or less pronounced an 
tagomsm to one another, though all were united by a 
passionate devotion to Hungary and by an unbounded 
faith in its future Sz^chenyi, and those who with him 
subordinated political to material ends, regarded Kossuth 
as a dangerous theorist Between the more impetuous 
and the more cautious reformers stood the recognised 
Parliamentary leaders of the Liberals, among whom De 4 h 
had already given proof of political capacity of no common 
order In Kossuth’s journal the national problems of the 
time were discussed both b) his opponents and by his 
friends Publicity ga\e greater range as well as greater 
animation to the conflict of ideas, and the rapid develop 
ment of opinion during these }ears was seen m the large 
and ambitious measures which occupied the 
T 6 1843 ° f Diet ! ^43 Electoral and municipal re 
form, the creation of a code of criminal law ^ 
the introduction of trial by jury, the abolition of the 
immunity of the nobles from taxation , all these and similaJ 
legislative projects, displaced at once the energy of the 
time and the influence of western Lurope in transforming 
the political conceptions of the Hungarian nation 
Hitherto the forty-three Free Cities had possessed but a 
single vote in the Diet, as against the sixt) -three votes 
possessed by the Counties It was now generally admitted 
that this anomaly could not continue, but inasmuch as 
civic rights were themselves monopolised bj small privi- 
leged orders among the townsmen, the problem of con- 
stitutional reform carried with it tint of a reform of the 
municipalities Hungary in short was now face to face 
with the task of converting its ancient svstem of the repre- 
sentation of the privileged orders into the modern system 
of a representation of the nation at large Arduous at 
ever) epoch and in every countrv this work was one of 
almost insuperable difficult) in Hungarv, through the" 
dose connection with the absolute monarchy of Austria, , 
through the existence of a bodv of poor noblesse, num- 
bered at two hundred thousand who, though strong in 
patriotic sentiment, bitterlv resented anv attack upon their 
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own freedom from taxation; and above all through the 
variety of races in Hungary, and the attitude assumed by 
the Magyars, as the dominant nationality, towards the 
Slavs around them. In proportion as the energy of the 
Magyars and their confidence in the victory of the national 
cause mounted high, so rose their disdain of all claims 
beside their own within the Hungarian kingdom. It was 
resolved by the Lower Chamber of the Diet of 1843 that 
no language but Magyar should be permitted in debate, 
and that at the end of ten years every person not capable 
of speaking the Magyar language should be excluded from 
all public employment. The Magnates softened the latter 
provision by excepting from it the holders of merely local 
offices in Slavic districts; against the prohibition of Latin 
in the Diet the Croatians appealed to the Emperor. A 
rescript arrived from Vienna placing a veto upon the reso- 
lution. So violent was the storm excited in the Diet 
itself by this rescript, and so threatening the language of 
the national leaders outside, that the Cabinet, after a short 
interval, revoked its decision, and accepted a compromise 
which, while establishing Magyar as the official language 
»of the kingdom, and requiring that it should be taught 
\even in Croatian schools, permitted the use of Latin in the 
Diet for the next six years. In the meantime the Diet had 
shouted down every speaker who began with the usual 
Latin formula, and fighting had taken place in Agram, 
the Croatian capital, between the national and the Magyar 
factions. 

It was in vain that the effort was made at P resbur^ to 
resist all claims but those of one race. The same quicken- 
ing breath which had stirred the Magyar nation to new life 
had also passed over the’ branches of the Slavic family 
within the Austrian dominions far and near. 

In Bohemia a revival of interest in the Czech The Slavic ' 
language and literature, which began about ~ at5onaI 7 
1820, had in the following decade gained a 332 ^ ements 
distinctly political character. Societies origins;'-' or v'o- 
_ fessedly founded for literary objects had brwpA centre 
"of a popular movement directed towards w i 
> of the Czech elements in Bohemia from 
dancy, and the restoration of someT.k — 
character to the institutions of fhe ^ 

southern Slavs, with whom H u r. w — - ' ~ ' Cjy 
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concerned, the national movement first became visible 
rather later. Its earliest manifestations took, just as in 
Bohemia, a literary or linguistic form Projects for the 
formation of a common language which, under the name 
of Illyrian, should draw together all the Slavic populations 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, occupied for a 
while the fancy of the learned , but the more ambitious part 
of this design, which had given some umbrage to the 
Turkish Government, was abandoned in obedience to in- 
structions from Vienna, and the movement first gained 
political importance when its scope was limited to the 
Croatian and Slavonic districts of Hungary, and it was 
endowed with the distinct task of resisting the imposition 
of Magyar as an official language. In addition to their 
representation in the Diet of the Kingdom of Presburg, 
the Croatian landowners had their own Provincial Diet at 
A.gram In this they possessed not only a common centre 
of action, but an organ of communication with the Imperial 
Government at Vienna, which rendered them some support 
in their resistance to Magyar pretensions Later events 
gave currency to the belief that a conflict of races in 
Hungary was deliberately stimulated bv the Austrian CourS 
in its ow n interest But the whole temper and principle! 
of Mettermch’s rule was opposed to the development of 
national spirit, whether in one race or another, and the 
patronage which the Croats appeared at this time to receive 
at Vienna was probably no more than an instinctive 
act of converse ism, intended to maintain the balance of 
interests, and to reduce within the narrowest possible limits 
such changes as might prove inevitable 

Of all the important measures of reform which were 
brought before the Hungarian Diet of 1843, one alone had 
become law The rest were either rejected by the Chamber 
of Magnates after passing the Lower House, or were 
thrown out in the Lower House in spite of 
after* 18*13 the approval of the majority, in consequence 
of peremptorj instructions sent to Presburg 
by the countv -assemblies The representative of a Hun- 
garian constituency was not free to vote at his discretion 
he was the delegate of the body of nobles which sent him, 
and was legally bound to give his vote in accordance with 
the instructions which he might from time to time receive 
However zealous the Legislature itself, it was therefore 
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liable to be paralysed by external pressure as soon as any 
question was raised which touched the privileges of the 
noble caste. This was especially the case with all projects 
involving the expenditure of public revenue. Until the 
nobles bore their share of taxation it was impossible that 
. Hungary should emerge from a condition of beggarly 
' need; yet, be the inclination of the Diet what it might, it 
was controlled by bodies of stubborn squires or yeomen in 
each county, who fully understood their own power, and 
stoutly forbade the passing of any measure which imposed 
a share of the public burdens upon themselves. The im- 
possibility of carrying out reforms under existing condi- 
tions had been demonstrated, by the failures of 1S43. 
In order to overcome the obstruction as well of the 
Magnates as of the county-assemblies, it was necessary that 
an appeal should be made to the country at large, and that 
a force of public sentiment should be aroused which should 
both overmaster the existing array of special interests, and 
give birth to legislation merging them for the future in a 
comprehensive system of really national institutions. To 
this task the Liberal Opposition addressed itself ; and 
^although large differences existed within the party, and the 
' ^action of Kossuth, who now exchanged the career of the 
journalist for that of the orator, was little fettered by the 
opinions of his colleagues, the general result did not dis- 
appoint the hopes that had been formed. Political 
associations and clubs took vigorous root in the country. 
The magic of Kossuth’s oratory left every hearer a more 
patriotic, if not a wise man ; and an awakening passion for 
the public good seemed for a while to throw all private 
■ interests into the shade. 

It now became plain to all but the blindest that great 
changes were inevitable; and at the instance of the more 
intelligent among the Conservative party in Hungary the 
Imperial Government resolved to enter the lists with a 
policy of reform, and, if possible, to wrest the 
helm from the men who were becoming Government 
masters of the nation. In order to secure a Reform 
“< majority in the Diet, it was deemed requisite 

by the Government first to gain a predominant influence in 
the county-assemblies. As a preliminary step, most of the 
Lieutenants of counties, to whose high dignity no practical 
functions attached, were Removed from their posts, and 
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superseded by paid administrators, appointed from Vienna 
Count Vpponyt, one of the most -vigorous of the consena- 
ti\e and aristocratic reformers, was placed at the head of 
the Ministry In due time the proposals of the Govern 
ment were made public They comprised thejaxation of 
the nobles, a reform of the municipalities, modifications n; 
the land-system, and a. variety of economic„measures .on- 
tended directly to promote the material dev e lop menLof-ihe 
country The latter were framed to some extent on the lines 
/aid down fay Szecheny i, who now, in bitter antag onism J o 
Kossuth, accepted office under the Government, an d gave 
to it the prestige of his great name It remained for the 
Opposition to place their own counter-proposals before 
the country Differences within the party w ere smooth ed 
over, and a manifesto, drawn up by Deak, 
Pl of r ?he me e statesmanlike expression to the” aims of 

Opposition the national leaders Embracing every 
reform included in the policy of the Govern 
ment, it added to them others which the Government had 
not ventured to face, and gave to the whole the character 
of a vindication of its own rights by the nation, in contrast 
to a scheme of administrative reform worked out by thv 
officers of the Crov n Thus while it enforced the taxatiojf* 
of the nobles, it claimed Tor the Diet the right of c ontr ol 
over every branch of the national expenditure Jk 
demanded "increased liberty for the Press, and an unfettered 
right of political association, and finally, while doing 
homage to the unity of the Crown, it required tha t th e 
Government of Hungary should be one in dire ct accor d 
with the national representation in the Diet, andjhatjlte 
habitual effort of the Court of Vienna to place this kingdom 
on the same footing as the Emperor’s non-constituppnaL 
provinces should be abandoned. With the rival pro- 
grammes of the Gov eminent and the Opposition before it, 
the countrv proceeded to the elections of 1S47 Hopeful- 
ness and enthusiasm abounded on every side, and at the 
dose of the year the Diet assembled from which so great 
a work was expected, and which was destined within so^ 
short a time to witness, »n storm and revolution, tin 
passing aw a\ of the ancient order of Hungarian life 

The directly constitutional problems with which the 
Diet of Presburg had to deal were peculiar to Hungary 
itself, and did not exist in the other parts of the Austrian 
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Empire. There were, however, social problems which 
were not less urgently forcing themselves upon public 
attention alike in Hungary and in those provinces which 
enjoyed no constitutional rights. The chief of these was 
the condition of the peasant-population. In the greater 
\part of the Austrian dominions, thou gh 
serfage had long been abolished, society was 5 

still based upon the manorial system. The Austria ' 
peasant held his land subject to the obligation 
of labouring on his lord’s domain for a certain number of 
days in the year, and of rendering him other customary 
services : the manor-court, though checked by the neigh- 
bourhood of crown-officers, retained its jurisdiction, and its. 
agents frequently performed duties of police. Hence__the 
proposed extinction of tlye_so-called feudal tie, a nd th e 
con ver sion of the semi-dependent cultivator into a free- 
holder bound only to the payment of a fixed money-charge, 
of” rendered free of all obligation by the surrender of a part 
of his holding, involved in many districts the institution 
of new public authorities and a general reorganisation of 
the minor local powers. From this task the Austrian 
/government had shrunk in mere lethargy, even when, as 

1S35, proposals for change had come from the land- 
owners themselves. The .work, begun T_y_ _Maria,_Theresa 
and_Joseph remained untouched, though, thirty years of 
peace had given jffiundanjL. opportunity for its completion, 
and' the legislation of Hardenberg in 1810 afforded pre- 
cedents covering at least part of the field. 

At length events occurred which roused the drowsiest 
heads in Vienna from their slumbers. The party of action 
among the Polish refugees at Paris had determined to 
strike another blow for the independence of their country. 
Instead, however, of repeating the insurrection of Warsaw, 
it was arranged that the revolt should commence in 
Prussian and Austrian Poland, and the beginning of the 
year 1846 was fixed for the uprising. In Prussia the 
Government crushed the conspirators before a blow could 
_be struck. In Austria, though ample warning -was given, 

| the precautions taken were insufficient. General Collin 
'occupied the Free City of Cracow, where the revolutionary 
committee had its headquarters; but the troops under his 
command were so weak that he was soon compelled to 
retreat, and to await the arrival of reinforcements. Mean- 
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while the landowners in the district of Tarnow in northern 
Galicia raised the standard of insurrection, and sought to 
arm the country . The Ruthenian peasantry, lio\ve\er, 
among whom they lived, owed all that was tolerable in 
their condition to the protection of the 
, io U g 2 iiSa* 1 Austrian crown-officers, and detested tho 
Feb, 1846* memory of an independent Poland, Instead 
of following their lords into the field, they 
gave information of their movements, and asked instruc- 
tions from the nearest Austrian authorities They were 
bidden to seize upon any persons who instigated them to 
rebellion, and to bring them into the towns A war of 
the peasants against the nobles forthwith broke out. 
Murder, pillage, and incendiary fires brought both the 
Polish insurrection and its leaders to a miserable end- The 
Polish nobles, unwilling to acknowledge the humiliating 
truth that their own peasants were their bitterest enemies, 
charged the Austrian Government with having set a price 
on their heads, and with having instigated the peasants 
to a communistic revolt. Metternich, disgraced by the 
spectacle of a Jacquerie raging apparently under lus own 
auspices, insisted, in a circular to the European Courts^ 
that the attack of the peasantry upon the nobles had beet* 
purel) spontaneous, and occasioned by attempts to press 
certain villagers into the ranks of the rebellion by brute 
force. But whatever ma> have been the measure ol 
responsibility incurred by the agents of the Government, 
an agrarian revolution was undoubtedly in full course in 
Galicia, and its efFects were soon felt in the rest of the 
Austrian monarchy. The Arcadian contentment of the 
rural population, which had been the boast, and in some 
degrees the real strength, of Austrte f nes el en end 
Conscious that the problem which it had so long evaded 
must at length be faced, the Government of Vienna pre- 
pared to deal with the conditions of land-tenure by 
legislation extending over the whole of the Empire. But 
the courage which was nccessarv for an adequate solution 
of the difficult) nowhere existed within the official world, ~ 
„ » r*ji and the Edict which con\c\ed the last words 

R DecL wSsf* l * ie I m P er,a l Government on this vital ' 
question contained nothing more than a 
series of provisions for facilitating voluntarv settlements 
between the peasants and their lords In the qualit) of 
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this enactment the Court of Vienna gave the measure of its 
own weakness. The opportunity of breaking with uadi- 
lions of impotence had presented itself and had been lost. 
Revolution was at the elates : and in tin* unsatisfied claim 
of the rural population the Government had handed over 
' to its adversaries a weapon of the greatest power.* 

In the purely German provinces of Austria thete 
lingered whatever of the spirit of tranquillity was still to be 
found within t he Empire. This, however, 
was not the rase in the districts into which ' icnnn 
the influence of the capital extended. Vienna had of late 
grown out of its old careless spirit. The. home in past 
years of a population notoriously pleasure-loving, good- 
humoured, and indifferent to public affairs, it had now- 
taken something of a more serious character, 'flic death 
of the Emperor Francis, who to the last generation of 
Viennese had been as fixed a part of the order of things as 
the. river Danube, was not unconnected with this change 
in the public tone. So long as the old Emperor lived, nil 
thought that was given to political affairs was energv 
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members of a w ell-regulated State In poetry, the works 
of Lord Byron were excluded from circulation, where 
custom-house officers and market-inspectors chose to 
enforce the law , in history and political literature, the lead- 
ing writers of modern times lay under the same ban. 
Native production was much more effectively controlled, 
Whoever wrote in a newspaper, or lectured at a University, 
or published a work of imagination, was expected to deliver 
himself of something agreeable to the constituted 
authorities, or was reduced to silence Far as Vienna fell 
short of Northern Germany in intellectual activity, the 
humiliation inflicted on its best elements by this life- 
destroying surveillance was keenly felt and bitterly re- 
sented More perhaps by its senile warfare against mental 
freedom than by any acts of direct political repression, 
the Government ranged against itself the almost 
unanimous opinion of the educated classes Its hold on 
the affection of the capital was gone. Still quiescent, but 
ready to unite against the Government when opportunity 
should arrive, there stood, in addition to the unorganised 
mass of the middle ranks, certain political association^ 
and students’ societies, a vigorous Jewish element, and the 
usual contingent furnished by poverty and discontent uy 
every great city from among the labouring population 
Military force sufficient to keep the capital in subjection 
was not wanting, but the foresight and the vigour 
necessary to cope with the first onset of revolution were 
nowhere to be found among the holders of power. 

At Berlin the solid order of Prussian absolutism already 
shook to its foundation. With King .Frederick 
William III., whose long reign ended in 
1:11551 a 1840, there departed the half-filial, half-spint- 
less acquiescence of the nation in the denial of the liberties 
which had been so solemnly promised to it at the 
epoch of Napoleon’s fall The new Sovereign, Frederick 
William IV , ascended the throne amid high 
wnifmw national hopes. The very contrast which hi 4 
1810 * warm, exuberant nature offered to the silent, 

reserved disposition of his father impressed 
the public for awhile in his favour In the more shining 
personal qualities he far excelled all his immediate 
kindred II is artistic and literarv s> mpathies, his aptitude 
of mind and readiness of speech, appeared to mark the 
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man of a new age, and encouraged the belief that, in spite 
of the mediaeval dreams and reactionary theories to which, 
as prince, he had surrendered himself, he would, as King, 
appreciate the needs of the time, and give to Prussia the 
free institutions which the nation demanded. The first 
3acts of the new reign were generously conceived. Political 
Offenders were freely pardoned. Men who had suffered for 
their opinions were restored to their posts in the Univer- 
sities and the public service, or selected for promotion. 
But when.the King approached the constitutional question, 
his uttera nces were, unsatisfactory.. Though undoubtedly 
in favour of some reform, he gave no sanction to life idea 
of a really national representation, but seemed rather to 
seek occasions to condemn it. Other omens of ill import 
were not wanting. Allying his Government with a narrow 
school, of, theologians,, .the ,King .offended men of in- 
dependent mind, and transgressed against the best tradi- 
tlbns-of Prussian administration. The prestige of the new 
re_ign was soon exhausted. Those who had believed 
Frederick William to be a man of genius now denounced 
him as a vaporous, inflated dilettante; his enthusiasm was 
to indicate nothing in particular; his sonorous 
riVnmonplaces fell flat on second delivery. Not only in 
his own kingdom, but in the minor German States, which 
looked to Prussia as the. future leader of a free German}*, 
the opinion rapidly gained ground that Frederick 
WiHia m .ly.3vas.t0 be numbered among the enemies rather 
than the. friends of the good cause. 

fn_the_Edicts by which the last King of Prussia had 
promis ed his peo ple a Constitution, it had been laid down 
that "the representative body_was to spring from the 
Provincial Estates, and that it was to possess, in addition 
to ii s ~ P-Hfely consultative functions in legislation, a real 
power of, control over all State loans and over all proposed 
additions __to taxation. The interdependence of the 
promised Parliament and the Provincial 
Estates had been seen at the time to endanger United Diet 
the success of Hardenberg’s scheme; never- con voiced at 
f 'gele S s it was this conception which Kina 
Frederick William IV. made the very cent,? ’ 

pas^'Ve s^Kt P D 0>k} :- gvotee to the distant 

presen form k hpH f w J™™™' States, which in their 
present form had existed only since 1S23. as if they were- 
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great national and histone institution which had come 
down unchanged through centuries. His first experiment 
was the summoning of a Committee^from_tliese_bodies to 
c onsi der certain financial projects with which the_Go\ern- 
ment was occupied (1842). lhe labours of the Committee 
were insignificant, nor was its treatment at the hands of 
the Crown Ministers of a serious character. Frederic^; 
William, however, continued to meditate over his plans, 
and appointed a Commission to examine the project drawn 
up at lus desire b> the Cabinet. The_ag itation i n favour 
of Pailiamentary Government became .more and m ore 
pressing among the educated classes, and at length, in 
Spite of some opposition from his brother, the Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Emperor of Germany, the King deter- 
mined to fulfil his father's promise and to convoke a 
General Assembly at Berlin. On the 3rd__of_Februarj, 
1847, there appeared a Royal Patent, which summoned 
all the Provincial Estates to the capital to meet as a United 
Diet of the Kingdom The Diet was to be dmded_jnto 
two Chambers, the Upper Chamber including the_Royal 
Princes and highest nobles, the Lower the representative^ 
of the knights, towns, and peasants lh£_nght of legists, 
tion was not granted to the Diet; it had, however, thy 
right of presenting petitions on internal affairs Stat£ 
loans and new taxes were not, in time of peace, to be 
raised without its consent. No regular interval was fi\ed 
for the future meetings of the Diet, and its financial rights 
were moreover reduced by other provisions, which enacted 
that a United Committee from the Provincial Estates was 
to meet everv four years for certain definite objects, and 
that a special Delegation was to sit each year for the 
transaction of business relating to the National Debt. 1 

The nature of the General Assembly convoked b> this 
Edict, the functions conferred upon it, and the guarantees 
offered for Representative Government in the future, ^o 

Ktnir little corresponded with the requirements of 
Frederick the nation, that the question was at once 
'William and raided in Liberal circles whether lhe conces- 

the Diet s , ons thus tendered b> the King ought to lie 
accepted or rejected The doubt which existed as to the 
disposition of the monarch himself was increased bv the 

* Reden des Kaluga Fncdnch Wilhelm IV , p 1 - Ranke’s F \V IV 
ui \1 Ir Deutsche Riot; IUedcrmann, Drcissip Jahre i iSS 
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speech from the throne at the opening of the Diet (April 
11). In a vigorous harangue extending over half an hour, 
King Frederick William, while he said much that was ap- 
propriate to the occasion, denounced the spirit of revolu- 
tion that was working in the Prussian Press, warned die 
Deputies that they had been summoned not to advocate 
lolitical theories, but to protect each the rights of his own 
irder, and declared that no power on earth should induce 
lim to change his natural relation to his people into a 
constitutional one, or to permit a written sheet of paper 
o intervene like a second Providence between Prussia and 
:he Almighty. So vehement was the language of the 
King, and so uncompromising his tone, that the proposal 
vas forthwith made at a private conference that the 
Deputies should quit Berlin in a body. This extreme 
course was not adopted; it was determined instead to pre- 
sent an address to the King, laying before him in respectful 
language the shortcomings in the Patent of February 3rd. 
In the debate on this address began the Parliamentary 
history of Prussia. The Liberal majority in the Lower 
Chamber, anxious to base their cause on some foundation 
pi positive law, treated the Edicts of Frederick William III. 
Defining the rights of the future Representative Body as 
actual statutes of the realm, although the late King had 
never called a Representative Body into existence. From 
this point of view the functions now given to Committees 
and Delegations were so much illegally withdrawn from 
the rights of the Diet. The Government, on the other 
hand, denied that the Diet possessed any rights or claims 
whatever beyond those assigned to it by the Patent of 
February 3rd, to which it owed its origin. In receiving 
the address of the Chambers, the King, while expressing a 
desire to see the Constitution further developed, repeated 
the principle already laid down by his Ministers, and 
refused to acknowledge any obligation outside those which 
he had himself created. 

When, a fter a series of deba tes on the political ..ques- 
tions at issue, the actual business of' the Session began, 
j the relatlon s"l5 etween the' Gove rnmehT and the Assembly 
' grevc worse rather than better. The principal measures 
submitted were the grant of a State-guarantee to certain 
land-banks established for the purpose^of extinguishing 
t he rent-charges^on peasants’ Holdings, and the issue of a 
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public loan for the construction of railways by the State. 
Alleging that the former measure was not directljnSmTof 
Proceedings taxation, the Government, in lading it before 
and Disso. the Diet, declared that thev asked only for 
lution of an opinion, and denied that the Diet pos- 
the Diet sess ed any right of decision Thus chal- 
lenged, as it were, to make good its claims, the Diet 
not only declined to assent to this guarantee, but set its 
veto on the proposed railway-loan. Both projects were. in" 
themselves admitted to be to the advantage of the State, 
their rejection by the Diet was an emphatic vindication of 
constitutional rights which the Government seemed indis- 
posed to acknowledge Opposition grew more and more 
embittered, and when, as a preliminary to the dissolution 
of the Diet, the King ordered its members to proceed^to 
the election of the Committees and Delegation named in 
the Edict of February 3rd, an important group dec lined to 
take part in the elections, or consented to do so onljrjmdcr 
reservations, on the ground that the Diet, and that ^alone, 
possessed the constitutional control over finance whichjfte 
King was about to commit to other bodies Indignantj\t$ 
this protest, the King absented himself from the ceremonjS 
which brought the Diet to a close (June 26th). Ami d) 
general irritation and resentment the Assembly brok e up__ 
Nothing had resulted from its convocation but a_cfircct 
exhibition of the antagonism of purpose existing between 
the Sovereign and the national representatives Moderate 
men were alienated by the doctrines promulgated from the 
Throne, and an experiment which, if more wisely con- 
ducted, might possibl} at the eleventh hour have saved all 
German} from revolution, left the Monarchy discredited 
and exposed to the attack of the most violent of its foes 
The train was now laid throughout central Europe, it 
needed but a flash from Paris to kindle the fire far and 
wide. 1 hat the Crown which Louis Philippe 
PhSippc 0''ed to one popular outbreak might be 
wrested from him b\ another, had been a 
thought constantly present not onl) to the King himself 
but to foreign observers during the earlier vears of lus 
reign The period of comparatne peace In which the ■ 
first Republican movements after 1830 had been succeeded, 
the busj working of the Parlnmentarj svstem, the Keen 
and successful pursuit of wealth which seemed to have 
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mastered all other impulses in France, had made these 
fears a thing of the past. The Orleanist Monarchy had 
taken its place among the accredited institutions of 
Europe; its chief, aged, but vigorous in mind, looked 
forward to the future of his dynasty, and occupied himself 
with plans for extending its influence or its sway beyond 
the limits of France itself. At one time Louis Philippe 
had hoped to connect his family by marriage with the 
Courts of Vienna or Berlin; this "project had not met with 
encouragement ; so much the more eagerly did the King 
watch for opportunities in another direction, and devise 
plans for restoring the family-union between France and 
Spain which had been established by Louis XIV. and 
which had so largely influenced the history of Europe 
down to the overthrow of the Bourbon Monarchy. The 
Crown of Spain was now held by a young girl ; her sister 
was the next in succession; to make the House of Orleans 
as powerful at Madrid as it was at Paris seemed under 
these circumstances no impossible task to a King and 
a Minister who, in the interests of the dynasty, were 
prepared to make some sacrifice of honour and good 
faith. 

While the Carlisl War was still continuing, Lord 
Palmerston had convinced himself that Louis Philippo 
intended to marry the young Queen Isabella, if possible, 
to one of his sons. Some years later this project was 
unofficially mentioned by Guizot to the English statesman, 
who at once caused it to be understood that 
England would not permit the union. T J' C Spanish 
Abandoning this scheme, Louis Philippe Octobcrf'is’lfi 
then demanded, by a misconstruction of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, that the Queen’s choice of a husband 
should be limited to the Bourbons of the Spanish or 
Neapolitan line. To this claim Lord Aberdeen, who had 
become Foreign Secretary in 1841, declined to give his 
assent; he stated, however, that no step would be taken 
by England in antagonism to such marriage, if it should 
_ be deemed desirable at Madrid. Louis 1 " Philippe now 
t suggested that his youngest son, the Duke of Montpensier, 
should wed the Infanta Fernanda, sister of the Queen of 
Spain. On the express understanding that this mar- 
riage should not take place until the Queen should herself 
have been married and have had children, the English 
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Cabinet assented to the proposal. 1 hat the marriages 
should not be simultaneous was treated by both Govern- 
ments as the very heart and substance of the arrangement, 
inasmuch as the failure of children by the Queen’s mar- 
riage would m'ake her sister, or her sister’s heir, inheritor 
of the lhrone. lhis was repeatedly acknowledged by 
Louis Philippe and his Minister, Guizot, in the course 
of communications with the British Court which extended 
over some years. Nevertheless, in 1846, the French Am- 
bassador at Madrid, in conjunction with the Queen's 
mother, Maria Christina, succeeded in carrying out a plan 
by which the conditions laid down at London and accepted 
at Paris were utterly frustrated. Of the Queen’s Spanish 
cousins, there was one, Don Francisco, who was known 
to be physically unfit for marriage. To this person it 
was determined by Maria Christina and the French Am- 
bassador that the young Isabella should be united, her 
sister being simultaneously married to the Duke of Mon f - 
penster. So flagrantly was this arrangement in contradic- 
tion to the promises made at the Tuileries, that, when 
intelligence of it armed at Paris, Louis Philippe declared 
for a moment that the Ambassador must be disavowed an^ 
disgraced Guizot, however, was of better heart than by? 
master, and asked for delay. In the very crisis of the 
King’s perplexity the return of Lord Palmerston to office, 
and the mention by him of a Prince of Saxe-Coburg as 
one of the candidates for the Spanish Queen’s hand, 
afforded Guizot a pretext for declaring that Great Britain 
had \ io’ ’ Is the House of Bour- 
bon by a Coburg. In reahtv 

the Bri .nly taken no part in 

wv-Asv.wg twTivivdwVivre of, \Vie Oafewf* P write, bvA Wvi 
directlv opposed it. This, however, was urged in vain 
at the luilertes Whatever ma\ have been the original in- 
tentions of I ou is Philippe or of Guizot, the temptation 
of st curing the probable succession to the Spanish Crown 
was too strong to be resisted Preliminaries were pushed 
forward with the utmost haste, and on the ioth of October^ 
1S46, the mnmagts of Queen Isabella and her sister, as; 
arranged In the Trench Ambassador and the Qmen- 
Motlur, were simultaneous! \ solemnised at Madrid* 

* Ouizot, \m tot Palmerston m 194 Pari Papers, tSp Martin's 
Prince Consort, 1 341 
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Few intrigues have been more disgraceful ^ than that 
of the Spanish Marriages; none more futile. The course 
of history mocked its ulterior purposes; its Louis 
immediate results were wholly to the injury Philippe 
;>f the House of Orleans. The cordial under- and Guizot, 
standing between France and Great Britain, : ‘‘ iy 
which had been revived after the differences of 1840, was 
now finally shattered, Louis Philippe stood convicted be- 
fore his people of sacrificing a valuable alliance to purely 
dynastic ends; his Minister, the austere and sanctimonious 
Guizot, had to defend himself against charges which 
would have covered with shame the most hardened man 
of the world. Thus stripped of its garb of moral 
superiority, condemned as at once unscrupulous and un- 
patriotic, the Orleanist Monarchy had to meet the storm 
of popular discontent which was gathering over France 
as well as over neighbouring lands. For the lost friend- 
ship of England it was necessary to seek a substitute 
in the support of some Continental Power. Throwing 
himself into the reactionary policy of the Court of Vienna, 
Guizot endeavoured to establish a diplomatic concert from 
,, which England should be excluded, as France had been 
\in 1S40. There were circumstances which gave some 
countenance to the design. The uncompromising vigour 
with which Lord Palmerston supported the Liberal move- 
ment now becoming so formidable in Italy made every 
absolute Government in Europe his enemy ; and had time 
been granted, the despotic Courts would possibly have 
united with France in some more or less open combina- 
tion against the English Minister. But the moments 
were now .numbered; and ere the projected league 
could take substance, the whirlwind descended before 
which Louis Philippe and his Minister were the first 
to fall. 

A demand for the reform of the French Parliamentary 
system had been made when Guizot was entering upon 
office in the midst of the Oriental crisis of 
1840. It had then been silenced and re- for 

pressed by all the means at the disposal of tar y r R^orim 
the Executive; King Louis Philippe being 
convinced that with a more democratic Chamber the main- 
tenance of his own policy of peace would be impossible: 
The demand was now raised again with far greater energy. 


4 
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Although the franchise had been lowered after the Revolu- 
tion of July, it was still so high that not one person m a 
hundred and fifty possessed a vote, while the property- 
qualification which was imposed upon the Deputies them- 
selves excluded from the Chamber all but men of 
substantial wealth. Moreover, there existed no law pro- 
hibiting the holders of administrative posts under the 
Government from sitting in the Assembly. Ihe con- 
sequence was that more than one-third of the Deputies 
were either officials who had secured election, or repre- 
sentatives who since their election had accepted from 
Government appointments of greater or less value. 
1 hough Parliamentary talent abounded, it was impossible 
that a Chamber so composed could be the representative 
of the nation at large The narrowness of the franchise, 
the wealth of the Deputies themselves, made them, in all 
questions affecting the social condition of the people, a 
mere club of capitalists, the influence which the Crown 
exercised through the bestowal of offices converted those 
who ought to have been its controllers into its dependents, 
the more so as its patronage was lavished on nominal 
opponents even more freely than on avowed friendSv 
Against King Louis Philippe the majority in the Chambe/ 
had in fact ceased to possess a will of its own It repre- 
sented wealth , it represented to some extent the common- 
sense of France, but on all current matters of dispute it 
only represented the executive government m another 
form So thoroughly had the nation lost all hope in the 
Assembly during the last 5 ears of Louis Philippe, that 
even the elections had ceased to excite interest On the 
other hand, the belief in the general prevalence of corrup- 
tion was every day receiving new warrant A series of 
State-tnals disclosed the grossest frauds m every branch 
of the administration, and proved that political influence 
was habitually used for purposes of pecuniar) gain Taxed 
with his tolerance of a s>stcm scarcelv distinguishable 
from its abuses, the Minister could only turn to his own 
nominees in the Chamber and ash them whether the) . 
felt themselves corrupted; invited to consider some 
measure of Parliamentar) reform, he scornfullv asserted 
his pohc) of resistance. Thus, hopeless of obtaining 
satisfaction either from the Government or from the 
Chamber itself, the leaders of the Opposition resolved in 
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1S47 10 appeal to tlie country at large; and an agitation 
for Parliamentary reform, based on the methods employed 
by O’Connell 'in Ireland, soon spread through the 
principal towns of France. 

But there were other ideas and other forces active 
among the labouring population of Paris than those 
familiar to the politicians of the Assembly. 

Theories of Socialism, the property of a few 
thinkers and readers during the earlier years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, had now sunk deep among the masses, 
and become, In a rough and easily apprehended form, 
the creed of the poor. From the time when Napoleon’s 
fall had restored to France its faculty of thought, and, 
as it were, turned the soldier’s eyes again upon his home, 
those questionings as to the basis of the social union which 
had occupied men’s minds at an earlier epoch were once 
more felt and uttered. The problem was still what it 
had been in the eighteenth century; the answer was that 
of a later age. Kings, priests, and nobles had been over- 
thrown, but misery still covered the world. In the teach- 
ing of Saint-Simon, under the Restoration, religious 
.-conceptions blended with a great industrial scheme; in- 
\the Utopia of Fourier, produced at the same fruitful 
period, whatever was valuable belonged to its suggestions 
in co-operative production. But whether the doctrine 
propounded was that of philosopher, or sage, or charlatan, 
in every case the same leading ideas were visible; — the 
insufficiency of the individual in isolation, the industrial 
basis of all social life, the concern of the community, or 
of its supreme authority, in the organisation of labour. 
It was naturally in no remote or complex form that the 
idea of a new social order took possession of the mind of 
the workman in the faubourgs of Paris. lie read in Louis 
Blanc, the latest and most intelligible of his teachers, of 
the right to labour, of the duty of the State to provide 
work for its citizens. This was something actual and 
tangible. For this he was ready upon occasion to lake 
up arms; not for the purpose of extending the franchise 
to another handful of the Bourgeoisie, or of shifting the 
profits of government from one set of place-hunters to 
another. In antagonism to the ruling Minister the Re- 
formers in the Chamber and the Socialists in the streets 
might for a moment unite their forces : but their ends 
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were irreconcilable, and the allies of to-day were neces- 
sarily the foes of to-morrow. 

At the close of the year 1847 the last Parliament of the 
Orleamst Monarchy assembled. The speech from the 
The Peb- ^ hrone, delivered by Louis Philippe himself, 
ruary denounced in strong terms the agitation for 
Rev °fuft icm ’ R e f° rm which had been carried on during 
1848 the preceding months, though this agitation 
had, on the whole, been the work of the so-called Dynastic 
Opposition, which, while demanding electoral reform, 
was sincerely loyal to the Monarchy. The King's words 
were a challenge, and in the debate on the Address, the 
challenge was taken up by all ranks of Monarchical 
Liberals as well as by the small Republican section in the 
Assembly. The Government, however, was still secure 
of its majority. Defeated in the votes on the Address, 
the Opposition determined, by way of protest, to attend 
a banquet to be held in the Champs Elys6es on the 22nd 
of February by the Reform-party in Western Paris It 
was at first desired that by some friendly arrangement^ 
with the Government, which had declared the banqiiq^ 
illegal, the possibility of recourse to violence should ik 
avoided Misunderstandings, however, arose, and Wi 
Government finally prohibited the banquet, and mat/e 
preparations for meeting any disturbance with force of 
arms. The Deputies, anxious to employ none but legal 
means of resistance, now resolved not to attend the ban- 
quet , on the other hand, the Democratic and Socialist 
leaders welcomed a possible opportunity for re\olt. On 
r . . the morning of the 22nd masses of men 
e * na poured westwards from the workmen’s 
quarter The city was in confusion all dij , and the erec- 
tion of barricades began. Troops were posted in the 
streets, no serious attack, howe\er, was made by either 
side, and at nightfall quiet returned. 

On the ne\t morning the National Guard of Paris '\as 
called to arms Throughout the struggle between Louis 
Philippe and the populace of Pans in the earlier jears of 
his reign, tin National Guard, which was drawn pnnci^ 
pnllv from the trading classes, had fought steadily for-' 
the King Now, howe\tr, it was at one with the Liberal 
Opposition in the Asscmbh, and loudh demanded the dis- 
missal of the Ministers. While some of the battalions in- 
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terposed between the regular troops and the populace and 
averted a conflict, others proceeded to the Chamber with 
petitions for Reform. Obstinately as Louis Feb 23r<J 
Philippe had hitherto refused all concession, 
the announcement of the threatened defection of the 
National Guard at length convinced him that resistance 
was impossible. He accepted Guizot’s resignation, and 
the Chamber heard from the fallen Minister himself that 
he had ceased to hold office. Although the King declined 
for awhile to commit the formation of a Ministry to Thiers, 
the recognised chief of the Opposition, and endeavoured 
to place a politician more acceptable to himself in office, 
it was felt that with the fall of Guizot all real resistance 
to Reform was broken. Nothing more was asked by the 
Parliamentary Opposition or by the middle-class of Paris. 
The victory seemed to be won, the crisis at an end. In 
the western part of the capital congratulation and good- 
humour succeeded to the fear of conflict. The troops 
fraternised with the citizens and the National Guard ; and 
when darkness came on, the boulevards were illuminated 
\as if for a national festival. 

^ In the midst, however, of this rejoicing, and while the 
'.chiefs of the revolutionary societies, fearing that the oppor- 
tunity had been lost for striking a blow at the Monarchy, 
exhorted the defenders of the barricades to maintain their 
positions, a band of workmen came into conflict, accident- 
ally or of set purpose, with the troops in front of the 
Foreign Office. A volley was fired, which killed or 
wounded eighty persons. Placing the dead bodies on a 
waggon, and carrying them by torchlight through the 
streets in the workmen’s quarter, the insurrectionary 
leaders called the people to arms. The tocsin sounded 
throughout the night; on the next morning 
the populace marched against the Tuileries. Feb ’ 24th 
In consequence of the fall of the Ministry and the sup- 
posed reconciliation of the King with the People, what- 
ever military dispositions had been begun had since been 
abandoned. At isolated points the troops fought bravely ; 

' but there was no systematic defence. Shattered by the 
strain of the previous days, and dismayed by the indiffer- 
ence of the National Guard when he rode out among them, 
the King, who at every epoch of his long life had shown 
such' conspicuous courage in the presence of danger, now 
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lost all nerve and all faculty of action. He signed an act 
of abdication in favour of his grandson, the Count of Paris, 
and fled. Behind him the victorious mob burst into the 
Tuileries and devastated it from cellar to roof. The Legis- 
lative Chamber, where an attempt was made to proclaim , 
the Count of Paris King, was in its turn invaded. Ly < 
uproar and tumult a Provisional Government was installed 
at the H6tel de Ville; and ere the day closed the news 
went out to Europe that the House of Orleans had ceased 
to reign, and that the Republic had been proclaimed. It 
was not over France alone, it was over the Continent at 
large, that the tide of revolution was breaking. 
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There were few statesmen living in 1848 who, like Metter- 
nich and like Louis Philippe - , could remember the out- 
break of the French Revolution. To those who could 
so look back across the space of sixty years, a comparison 
of the European movements that followed the successive 
onslaughts' upon authority in France afforded some 
measure of the change that had passed over the political 
atmosphere of the Continent within a single lifetime. (The 
Revolution of 1789, deeply as it stirred men’s minds in 
neighbouring countries, had occasioned no 
popular outbreak on a large scale outside 
France. The expulsion of Charles X. in 1830 
had been followed by national uprisings in Italy, Poland, 
and Belgium, and by a struggle for constitutional govern- 
ment in the smaller States of Northern Germany. The 
^downfall of Louis Philippe in 1848 at once convulsed the 
whole of central Europe. From the Rhenish Provinces to 
the Ottoman frontier there was no government but the 
Swiss Republic that was not menaced ; there was no race 
which did not assert its claim to a more or less complete 

189 
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independence. Communities whose long slumber bad been 
undisturbed by the shocks of the Napoleonic period now 
vibrated with those same impulses which, since 1815, no 
pressure of absolute power had been able wholly to ex- 
tinguish in Italy and Germany. The borders of the region 
of political discontent had been enlarged, where apath} 
or immemorial loyalty to some distant crown had long' 
closed the ear to the voices of the new age, now all was 
restlessness, all eager ^expectation of the dawning epoch 
of national life. I his was especially the case with the 
Slavic races included in the Austrian Umpire, races which 
during the earlier jears of this century had been wholh 
mute. These in their turn now felt the breath of patriotism, 
and claimed the right of se T f-government. Distinct as the 
ideas of national independence and of constitutional hbert) 
are in themselves, thev were not distinct in their operation 
over a great part of Europe in 1848, and this epoch will 
be wrongly conceived if it is viewed as no more than a 
repetition on a large scale of the democratic outbreak of 
Paris with which it opened. More was sought in Europe 
in 1848 than the substitution of popular for monarchical 
or aristocratic rule. The effort to make the State onk 
with the nation excited wider interests than the effort Ky 
enlarge and equalise citizen rights; and it is in the action 
of this principle of nationality that we find the explanation 
of tendencies of the epoch which appear at first view to be 
in direct conflict with one another. In German} a stnglc 
race was divided under many Governments* here the 
national instinct impelled to unit} In Austria a variety 
of races was held together b> one crown . here the national 
instinct impelled to separation In both these States, as in 
Italv, where the predominance of the foreigner and the 
continuance of despotic government were in a peculiar 
manner connected with one another, the efforts of 1848 
failed , but the problems which then agitated Europe could 
not long be set aside, and the solution of them, complete 
in the case of Germany and Ital}, partial and tentative in 
the case of ^stna, renders the succeeding twcnt}-five 
vears a memorable period in European history^ 

The sudden disappearance of the Orlcnmst monarch} 
and tlic proclamation of the Republic at Pans struck with 
distim the Governments btvond the Rhino Difilrultifs 
were alreadv gathering round them, opposition among 
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their own subjects was daily becoming- more formidable 
and more outspoken. In Western Germany a meeting of 
Liberal deputies had been held in the autumn 
of 1S47, in which the reform of the Federal 
Constitution and the establishment of a Germany 
t German Parliament had been demanded : 

Oi Republican or revolutionary party, small but virulent, 
had also its own avowed police and its recognised 
organs in the Press. No sooner had the news 
of the Revolution at Paris passed the frontier than in 
all the minor German States the cry for reform became 
irresistible. Ministers everywhere resigned; the popular 
demands were granted ; and men were called to office whose 
names were identified with the struggle for the freedom of 
the Press, for trial by jury, and for the reform of the 
Federal Constitution. The Federal Diet itself, so long the 
instrument of absolutism, bowed beneath the stress of 
the time, abolished the laws of censorship, and invited the 
Governments to send Commissioners to Frankfort to dis- 
cuss the reorganisation of Germany. It was not, however, 
at Frankfort or at the minor capitals that the conflict 
between authority and its antagonists was to be decided. 
V’ienna, the stronghold of absolutism, the sanctuary from 
which so many interdicts had gone forth against freedom 
in every part of Europe, was itself invaded by the revolu- 
tionary spirit. The clear sky darkened, and Metternich 
found himself powerless before the storm. 

There had been until 1S4S so complete an absence of 
political life in the Austrian capital, that, when the con- 
viction suddenly burst upon all minds that 
the ancient order was doomed, there were Austna 
neither party-leaders to confront the Government, nor 
plans of reform upon which any considerable body of men 
were agreed. The first utterances of public discontent 
were petitions drawn up by the Chamber of Commerce 
and by literary associations. These were vague in purport 
and far from aggressive in their tone. A s mrm-r note 
sounded wh§n intelligence reached the capital of the resolu- 
'Ctions that had been passed by the Hungarian Lov.V'r House 
^on the 3rd of March, and of the language in ...hi rh these 
had been enforced by Kossuth. Casting aside all jV'S'-rve. 
the Magyar leader had declared that the rei conin'/ ovna?"* 
could only be saved by granting to Hungary a r^pon^'C- 
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Ministry drawn from the Diet itself, and by establishing 
constitutional government throughout the Austrian 
dominions. “From the charnel-house of the Viennese 
sjstern,” he cried, “a poison-laden atmosphere steals o\er 
us, which paralyses our nerves and bows us when we would 
soar The future of Hungary can never be secure while 
in the other provinces there exists a system of government 
in direct antagonism to e\ery constitutional principle 
Our task it is to found a happier future on the brotherhood 
of all the Austrian races, and to substitute for the union 
enforced bj bayonets and police the enduring bond of a 
free constitution.’’ When the Hungarian Assembly had 
thus taken into its ow n hands the cause of the rest of the 
monarchy, it was not for the citizens of Vienna to fall short 
in the extent of their demands. The idea of a Constitution 
for the Empire at large was generally accepted, and it was 
proposed that an address embodying this demand should 
be sent m to the Emperor by the Provincial Estates of 
Lower Austria, whose meeting happened to be fixed for 
the 13th of March In the meantime the students made 
themseUes the heroes of the hour The agitation of the 
city increased, rumours of State bankruptc) and of the' 
impending repudiation of the paper currency filled all, 
classes with the belief that some catastrophe was near at 
hand * 

The Pro\incial Estates of Lower Austria had long 
fallen into such insignificance that in ordinary times their 
proceedings were hardly noticed by the 
The March c^p^al The accident that they were now to 

ot'vienn” assemble in the midst of a great crisis elected 
them to a sudden importance. It was 
belie\ed that the decisne words would be spoken in the 
course of ffrerr debates f and on the mom mg' of (he 1 3th of 
March masses of the populace, led by a procession of 
students, assembled round the Hall of the Diet. While 
the debati proceeded within, street-orators inflamed the 
passions of the crowd outside 1 he tumult deepened; and 
when at length a note was let down from one of the 
windows of the Hall stating that the Diet were inclining 

1 Mcttcrmch \it 603 \ lUtlmm llcrlm nnd Wien, 184562, p 
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to half-measures, the mob broke into uproar, and an attack 
was made upon the Diet 1 bill itself, '1 he leading members 
of tile Estates were compelled to place themselves at the 
head of a deputation, which proceeded to the Emperor's 
palace in order to enforce the demands of the people. The 
, Emperor himself, who at no time was capable of paying 
•serious attention to business, remained invisible during this 
and the two following days; the deputation was received by 
Metternich and the principal officers of Stale, who were 
assembled in council. .Meanwhile the crowds in the streets 
became denser and more excited; soldiers approached, to 
protect the Diet Hall and to guard the environs of the 
palace; there was an interval of confusion; and on the 
advance of a new regiment, which was mistaken for an 
attack, the mob who had stormed the Diet Hall hurled the 
shattered furniture from the windows upon the soldiers’ 
heads. A volley was now fired, which cost several lives. 
At the sound of the firing still deeper agitation seized the 
city. Barricades were erected, and the people and soldiers 
fought hand to hand. As evening came on, deputation 
after deputation pressed into the palace to urge concession 
_ upon the Government. Metternich, who, almost alone in 
fhe Council, ill a cl made light of the popular uprising, now 
at length consented to certain definite measures of reform. 
He retired into an adjoining room to draft an order 
abolishing the censorship of the Press. During his 
absence the cry was raised among the deputations that 
thronged the Council-chamber, "Down with Metternich !” 
The old man returned, and found himself abandoned by 
his colleagues. There were some among them, members 
of the Imperial family, who had long been his opponents; 
others who had in vain urged him to make concessions 
before it was too late. Metternich saw' that the end of his 
career w r as come; he spoke a few words, marked by all the 
dignity and self-possession of his greatest days, and with- 
drew', to place his resignation in the Emperor’s hands. 

For thirty-nine years Metternich had been so completely 
identified with the Austrian system of government that in 
his fall that entire system seemed to have 
vanished away. The tumult of the capital Metternich 
subsided on the mere announcement of his 
resignation, though the hatred which he had excited 
rendered it unsafe for him to remain within reach of hostile 
n-2 
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hands. He was conveyed from Vienna by a faithful 
secretary on the night of the 14th of March, and, after 
remaining for a few days in concealment, crossed the 
Saxon frontier. His exile was destined to be of some 
duration, but no exile was ever more cheerfully borne, or 
sweetened by a profounder satisfaction at the evils which 
a mad world had brought upon itself by driving from it its 
one thoroughly wise and just statesman Betaking him- 
self in the general crash of the Continental Courts to Great 
Britain, which was still as safe as when he had \1s1ted it 
fifty -five years before, Mettermch received a kindly wel- 
come from the Duke of Wellington and the leaders of 
English society , and w hen the London season w as over he 
sought and found at Brighton something of the liveliness 
and sunshine of his ow n southern home 2 , 

The action of the Hungarian Diet under Kos&uth's 
leadership had powerfully influenced the course of events 
at Vienna The Viennese outbreak in its 
gariari Diet turn g ave irresistible force to the Hungarian 
national movement Up to the 13th of March 
the Chamber of Magnates had withheld their assent from 
the resolution passed by the Lower House in favour of ^ 
national executn e , they now accepted it vv ithout a singj/ 
hostile vote, and on the 15th a deputation was sent to 
Vienna to lay before the Emperor an address demanding 
not only the establishment of a responsible Ministry but 
the freedom of the Press, trial by jury , equality' of religion, 
and a system of national education At the moment when 
this deputation reached Vienna the Government was 
formally announcing its compliance with the popular 
demand for a Constitution for the whole of the Empire 
The Hungarians were escorted in triumph through the 

1 Mettermch \iu iBi The animation of his remarks on iff sorts of 
points in l nuhsh life is wonderful After a halt at Urns eh and at it* 
Johanmsburg estate Mettermch returned to Vienna m i8_,a and though 
not restored to office resumed his great position in societs lie Used 
through the ( nmenn War, on which he wrote numero is memoranda for 
whose use does not appear H\cn on the outbreak of war with Franc 1 - 
m 1S59 he was still busy with his pen He surused long enough to heiT^ 
of the battle of Magenta but was spared the sorrow of witnessing tie 
creation of the Kingdom of Italy He died on the nth of June 18,9 in 
his eight) se\enth ) ear Mettermch was not the cnW statesman present 
at the Congress of V lenna who Used to sec the second Napoleonic Fropitf 
Nesselrode the Russian Chancellor Used till 1863, Crirtor'skt who was 
Foreicn Minister of Ru«sn at the time of the battle of \usterht* 
till 1861 
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streets, and were received on the following day by the 
Emperor himself, who expressed a general concurrence 
with the terms of the address. The deputation returned to 
Presburg, and the Palatine, or representative of the 
overeign in Hungary, the Archduke Stephen, forthwith 
barged Count Batthyany, one of the most popular of the 
dagyar nobles, with the formation of a national Ministry. 
Thus far the Diet had been in the van of the Hungarian 
novement; it now sank almost into insignificance by the 
;ide of the revolutionary organisation at Pesth, where all 
:he ardour and all the patriotism of the Magyar race 
flowed in their native force untempered by the political 
;xperience of the statesmen who were collected at Presburg, 
and unchecked by any of those influences which belong to 
;he neighbourhood of an Imperial Court. At Pesth there 
moke out an agitation at once so democratic and so 
intensely national that all considerations of policy and of 
regard for the Austrian Government which might have 
affected the action of the Diet were swept away before it. 
Kossuth, himself the genuine representative of the capital, 
became supreme. At his bidding the Diet passed a law 
abolishing the departments of the Central Government by 
il'hich the control of the Court over the Hungarian body 
politic had been exercised. A list of Ministers was sub- 
mitted and approved, including not only those who were 
needed for the transaction of domestic business, but 
Ministers of War, Finance, and Foreign Affairs; and in 
order that the entire nation might rally round its Govern- 
ment, the peasantry were at one stroke emancipated from 
all services attaching to the land, and converted into free 
proprietors. Of the compensation to be paid to the lords 
for the loss of these services, no more was said than that it 
was a debt of honour to be discharged by the nation. 

Within the next few da}'s the measures thus carried 
through the Diet by Kossuth were presented for the 
Emperor’s ratification at Vienna. The fall of 
Metternich, important as it was, had not in Hungary 
reality produced that effect upon the Austrian W1 e ^ence* 
^Government which was expected from it by ce 

popular opinion. The new Cabinet at Vienna was drawn 
from the ranks of the official hierarchy ; and although some 
of its members were more liberally disposed than tbeir late 
chief, they had all alike passed their lives in the traditions 
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of the ancient system, and ■were far from intending to make 
themselves the willing agents of revolution. These men 
saw' clearly enough that the action of the Diet of Presburg 
amounted to nothing less than the separation of Hungan 
from the Austrian Empire With the Ministries of War, 
Finance, and Foreign. Affairs established in independence 
of the Central Go\ernment, there would remain no link 
between Hungary and the Hereditary States but the person 
of a titular and, for the present time, an imbecile 
sovereign Powerless and distracted, Mctternich’s suc- 
cessors looked in all directions for counsel. The Palatine 
argued that three courses were open to the Austrian 
Government. It might endeavour to crush the Hungarian 
movement by force of arms, for this purpose, however, the 
troops available were insufficient: or it might withdraw 
from the country altogether, leaving the peasants to attach 
the nobles, as they had done in Galicia, this was a dis- 
honourable policy, and the action of the Diet had, more 
over, secured to the peasant everything that he could gain 
by a social insurrection : or finally, the Government miglh 
>ield for the moment to the inevitable, make terms with 
Battlndnj’s Ministry « and quictlv prepare for vigorocfc 
resistance when opportunity should arrive. The laj 
method was that which the Palatine recommended; the 
Court inclined in the same direction, but it was unwilling 
to submit without making some further trial of the temper 
of its antagonists. A rescript was accordingh sent to 
Presburg, announcing that the Ministry formed by Count 
BatthjAnv was accepted by the Emperor, but that the 
central offices which the Diet had abolished must be pre- 
served, and the functions of the Ministers of War and 
Finance be reduced to those of chiefs of departments 
dependent on the orders of a higher authority at "Vienna 
From the delav th it had tala n place in the despatch of 
this answer the nationalist leaders at Pesth and at Presburg 
had augured no good result Its publication brought the 
country to the verge of armed revolt Batthjany refused 
to accept offirc under the conditions named . the Palatine 
himself declared that he could remain in Hungan no 
longer Terrified at the result of its own challenge, the 
Court now withdrew from the position that it had taken 
up, and accepted the scheme of the Diet in its mtegntx, 
stipulating onl\ that the disposd of (lie arm> outside 
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Bohemia 

Hungary in time of war, ami the appointment to the 
higher commands, should remain with the Imperial 
Government. * 

Hungary had thus made good its position as an in- 
dependent Stale connected with Austria only through the 
person of its monarch. Vast anti momentous as was the 
change, fatal as it might well appear to those who could 
conceive of no unity but the unity of a central government, 
die victory of the Magyars appears to have 
excited no feeling among the (human Liberals movement 
at Vienna hut one of satisfaction. So odious, 
so detested, was the fallen system of despotism, that every 
victory won by its adversaries was bailed as a triumph of 
the good cause, be the remoter issues what they might. 
Even where a powerful German element, such as did not 
exist in Hungary itself, was threatened by the assertion of 
provincial claims, the Government could not hope for the 
support of the. capital if it should offer resistance. The 
example of the Magyars was speedily followed by the 
Czechs in Bohemia. Forgotten and obliterated among the 
nationalities of Europe, the Czechs had preserved in their 
language, and in that almost alone, the emblem of their 
national independence. Within the borders of Bohemia 
there was so large a German population that the ultimate 
absorption of the. Slavic element by this wealthier and 
privileged body had at an earlier time seemed not un- 
likely. Since 1S30, however, the Czech national move- 
ment had been gradually gaining ground. In the first 
days of the agitation of iS.jS an effort had been made to 
impress a purely constitutional form upon the. demands 
made in the name of the people of Prague, and so to render 
the union of all classes possible. This policy, however, 
received its death-blow from the Revolution in Vienna 
and from the victory of the Magyars. The leadership at 
Prague passed from men of position and experience, repre- 
senting rather the intelligence of the German element in 
Bohemia than the patriotism of the Czechs, to the 
.nationalist orators who commanded the streets. An 
' attempt made by the Cabinet at Vienna to evade the 
'demands drawn up under the. influence of the more 
moderate politicians resulted only in the downfall of this 

1 Adlerslcin, Archiv des Ungartechen MinistGrinnvs, i. 2-; Iranyi et 
Chassin, i. 184; Springer, ii. srg. 
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party, and in the tender of a new senes of demands of far 
more re\ olutionary character. The population of Prague 
were beginning to organise a national guard; arms were 
being distributed, authority had collapsed. 
prormsecT The Go\ernment was now forced to consent 
to everything that was asked of it, and a 
legislative Assembly with an independent local adminiv 4 
tration was promised to Bohemia. lo this Assembly, as 
soon as it should meet, the new institutions of the kingdom 
were to be submitted 

Thus far, if the authority of the Court of Vienna had 
been virtually shaken off by a great part of its subjects, 
the Emperor had at least not seen these subjects in 
avowed rebellion against the House of Hapsburg, nor 
supported in their resistance by the arms of a foreign 
Power. South of the Alps the dynastic connection was 
openly severed, and the rule of Austria decla red for e ver 
a£.an end Lombardy had since the beginning o f the) e ar 
1848 been held in check only by the display of greatjmh- 
tary force. The Revolution at Pans had excited botlt,, 
hopes and fears, the Revolution at Vienna wasjnsfantW 
followed by revolt in Milan. Radetzky^ the Aust rian, 
commander, a -veteran who had served with Jvonour 
Insurrec- every campaign since that against jlic'Turts 
ti on of in 1788, had long foreseen the approach of 
Lombardy, an armed conflict, yet when the actual crisis 
March 18 arrived his dispositions had not been made 
for meeting it. The troops in Milan were ill placed; the 
offices of Government were, moreover, separated by Inn 
the breadth of the city from the military headquarters. 
Thus when on the 18th of March the insurrection broke 
out, it carried everv thing before it I he Vice-Governor, 
O’Donell, was captured, and compelled to sign lus name 
to decrees handing over the government of the city to the 
Municipal Council. Rndetzk} now threw Ins soldiers 
upon the barricades, and penetrated to the centre of the 
cit\ ; but he was unable to maintain himself there under the 
ceaseless fire from the windows and the housetops, and,, 
withdrew on the night of the 19th to the line of fortifica- J 
tions. Fighting continued during the next two davs in 
the outskirts and at the gates of the city. The garrisons 
of all the neighbouring towns were summoned to the 
assistance of their general, but the Italians broke up the 
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They released their ln 0 ? r v ™££ n 


bridges and roads, and one detachment alone out of all 
the troops in Lombardy succeeded .in reaching Milan. 
A report now arrived at Radetzky’s camp that the King 
of Piedmont was on the march against him. Preferring 
the loss of Milan to the possible capture of his army, he 
determined to evacuate the city. On the night of the 
22nd of March the retreat was begun, and Radetzky fell 
back upon the Mincio and Verona, which he himself had 
made the centre of the Austrian system of defence in 
Upper Italy. 1 

Venice_had. already __ followed the example of the 
Lombard capital. The.tidmgs received from Vienna after 
the 13th of March appear to have completely bewildered 

both,, the military, and the civil authorities 

oa the Adriatic coast. 

political prisoners, among whom was Daniel 
Manin, an able and determined foe of Austria,* they 
entered into constitutional discussions with the popular 
leaders ; they permitted the formation of a national guard, 
and finally handed over to this guard the arsenals and 
the dockyards with all their stores. From this time all 
was over. Manin proclaimed the Republic of St. Mark, 
’hind_became .the chief of a Provisional Government. The 
Italian regiments in garrison joined the national cause; 
the ships of war at Pola, manned chiefly by Italian sailors, 
were only prevented from sailing to the assistance of the 
rebels by batteries that were levelled against them from 
tl fe shore. Thus without a blow being struck . Ven ice. was 
lost to Austria. The insurrection spread westwards and 
northwards through city and village in the interior, till 
there remained to Austria nothing but the fortresses on 
the Adige and the Mincio, where Radetzky, deaf to the 
counsels of timidity, held his ground un- 
shaken. The ..national rising, carried Pied- 
mont with-it. ftwas in vain that the British 
envoy, at Turin 'urged .the King to enter into no conflict 
with Austria. On they 4th of March Charles Albert pub- 
lished a proclamation.promising his help to the Lombards. 
Two days later his troops entered Milan. 2 x 

1 Casati, Nuove Rivelazioni, ii. 72. Schohals, Campagnes d’lfalie de 
1S48 et 1849, p. 72. Cattaneo, Insnrrezione di Milano, p. 29. Pari. 
Papers, 1849, Ivii. ( 2 ) 2IO j 333- Schneidawind, Feldrug in 1848, i. 30. 

2 Manin, Documents laisses, i. 106. Perlbach, Manin p. 14^. Con- 
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Austria had for thirt\__) ears, consistently _Jaid,down 
the principle that its own so\ e reign 13 m_(Jpper „Itah 
General '^s {e d it „w ith the right to, .control „the 
w a ^against political S3 stem of jc\erj_ other_State_jn_the 
Austria, peninsula. IcJhatLtwice-.cn force d this pn n- 
beginning ciple bj arms : hr?t_in_its i n t e rx ent ion_in 

n tal> Naples m 1S20, afterwards in jts_occupation 
o(.the Roman States in 1S31. 1 he Goaernment of Vienna 
had, as it were with fixed intention, made it impossible 
that its presence in an\ part of Ital\ should be regarded 
as the presence of an ordinan neighbour, entitled to quiet 
possession until some new pro\ocation should be gi\en. 
I he Italians would ha\e pro\ed themsehes the simplest 
of mankind if, hating ana reasonable hope of nnlitara 
success, the\ had listened to the counsels of Palmerston 
md other statesmen who urged them not to take ad\antage 
of the difficulties m which Austria was now placed. The 
paralyse, of the Austrian State was indeed the_one_un- 
answerable argument for immediate war S o lon g jis the 
Emperor retained his ascendanca in am part of~Ita]\, 
his interests could not permanent!) suffer the independ-j 
erne of the rest If the Italians should chiaalrousla wai? 
until the Cabinet of Vienna had reco\ered its strength,* 
it was quite certain that their next efforts in the cause oT 
internal hlx rt\ would be as rtithlessh crushed as their 
last T \ en clear-sighted patriot understood that the time 
for a gnat national effort had armed Tn «ome respects 
the political condition of Itnl\ seemed fa\ourable to such 
united action Since the insurrection of Palerm o i n 
J^nuara, 1K4S, absolutism had everywhere fallen. Minis- 
tries had come into existence containing at least s fair 
proportion of men who were in real s\mpath\ with the 
national feeling, \boae all. the Pope seemed disposed to 
place hmistlf at the'Tiead of a patriotic union against the 
foreigner Thus, whatever might he the secret inclina- 
tions of the reigning JKomes. tliev were unable far_tln. 
moment^ to resist the call to arms Without an_actt»al 
declaration of war troops were sent northwards from 
Naples, from Tlorence, and from Rome, to take part, as 
i|_was supposed, in tlie national struggle ha the side of 
t he K ing of Piedmont. Volunteers thronged to the stan- 

larmi Sfrmcr la’* p 10- Ro\an Mamn p 35 Parliamentary 

Paper 1 iV l*>t la) a*- 
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clards. The Papal benediction seemed for once to rest 
o"n the cause of manhood and independence. On the other 
hand, the very impetus which had brought Liberal Minis- 
tries into power threatened to pass into a phase of 
violence and disorder. The concessions already made 
were mocked by men who expected to win all the vic- 
tories of democracy in an hour. It remained to be seen 
whether there existed in Italy the political sagacity 
which, triumphing over all local jealousies, could 
bend to one great aim the passions of the multitude 
and the fears of the courts, or whether the cause 
of the whole nation would be wrecked in an ignoble 
strife between demagogues and reactionists, between 
the rabble of the street and the camarilla round the 
throne. 1 

Austria had with one hand held down Italy, with the 
other it had weighed on Germany. Though the Revolu- 
tionary movement was in full course on the east of the 
Rhine before Metternich’s fall, it received, The March 
especially at Berlin, a great impetus from this Days 
event. Since the beginning of March the at Berlin 
^Prussian capital had worn an unwonted aspect. In this 
.Tsity of military discipline public meetings had been held 
day after day, and the streets had been blocked by ex- 
cited crowds. Deputations which laid before the King 
demands similar to those now -made in every German 
town received halting and evasive answers. Excitement 
increased, and on the 13th of March encounters began 
between the citizens and the troops, which, though 
insignificant, served to exasperate the people and 
its leaders. 

TIieJKing appeared to be_waver i n g between ^resistance 
and ^.concess ion until the Revolution at Vienna, whic h, 
became known at Berlin on the 15th of Ma rch, brought, 
a flairs jtojheir crisi s. On the 17th the tumult in the streets 
suddenly ceased; it was understood that the following 
day would see the Government either reconciled with 
^the people or forced to deal with an insurrection on a great 
. scale. Accordingly on the morning of the 18th crowds 
' made their way towards the palace, which was surrounded 
bjA troops. About midday there appeared a Royal edict 

1 Bianchi, Diplomazia Europea, v. 183. Farini, Stato Romano, ii. 16. 
Pari. Papers, 1849, lvii. 285, 297, 319. Pasolini, Memorie, p. 91. 
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su mmo ning the Prussian United Diet^or the 2nd of April, 
and announcing that the King had determined to'promote 
the_ creation ot a "Parliament Tor all Germany,, and^tfie 
establishment of Constitutional Government m eve ry 
German State. This manifesto drew fresh masses towards 
tfie palace, desirous, it would seem, to express their satis- 
faction, its contents, however, were imperfectly understoc 
by the assembly already m front of the palace, whu 
the King vainly attempted to address. When calk 
upon to disperse, the multitude refused to do so, ar 
answered by cries for the withdrawal of the soldiery. 1 
the midst of the confusion two shots were fired from tl 
ranks without orders, a panic followed, in which, for n 
known reason, the ca\atry and infantry threw themselvt 
upon the people. The crowd was immediately put 1 
flight, but the combat was taken up by the population < 
Berlin. Barricades appeared in the streets; fighting cor 
tinned during the e\emng and night. Meanwhile tl: 
King, who was shocked and distressed at tile course tin 
c\ents had taken, receded deputations begging that th 
troops might be withdrawn from the city. Frederic 
William endea\oured for awhile to make the surrendc 
of the barricades the condition for an armistice; but 0 
night went on the troops became exhausted, and althoug 
the> had gained ground, the resistance of the people wa 
not o\ercome. Whether doubtful of the ultimate issu 
of the conflict or unwilling to permit further bloodshed 
the King gave w a) , and at dav break on the 19th orderc< 
the troops to be withdrawn. His intention was that the; 
should continue to garrison the palace, but the order wa 
misunderstood, and the troops were remo\ed to the out 
side of Berlin The palace was thus left unprotected 
and, although no injun was inflicted upon its inmates 
the King was made to feel that the people could nov 
command his homage. The bodies of the dead wen 
brought into the court of the palace; their wounds wen 
laid bare, and the King, who appeared m a balcony, wa 1 
compelled to descend into the court, and to stand befon 
them with uncovered head. Definite political exprcssior 
was given to the changed state of affairs b\ the appoint- 
ment of a new Mintstrv .’ 

* Die Rcrhiur M\rr Pe\r-luti n p Amfflluliclic Iti-«-hr«*ibun£» P 
3 Amtliche Rtucblf, p 16 Stihr, l mwishc Rr\o 1 ntian, s r,t S 
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The conflict between the troops and the people at 
Berlin was described, and with truth, as the result of a 
misunderstanding. Frederick William had already deter- 
mined to yield to the principal demands of his subjects; 
nor on the part of the inhabitants of Berlin had there 
existed any general hostility towards the sovereign, 
although a small group of agitators, in part foreign, had 
probably sought to bring about an armed attack on the 
throne. Accordingly, when once the combat was broken 
off, there seemed to be no important obstacle to a recon- 
ciliation between the King and the people. Frederick 
William chose a course which spared and even gratified 
his own self-love. In the political faith of all German 
Liberals the establishment of German unity was now an 
even more important article than the introduction of free 
institutions into each particular State. The Revolution 
at Berlin had indeed been occasioned by the King’s delay 
in granting internal reform; but these domestic disputes 
might well be forgotten if in the great cause of German 
unity the Prussians saw their King rising to the needs 
of the hour. Accordingly the first resolution of Frederick 
William, after quiet had returned to the capital, was to 
appear in public state as the champion of the Fatherland. 
A proclamation announced on the morning of the 21st of 
March that the King had placed himself at the head of 
the German nation, and that he would on that day appear 
on horseback wearing the old German colours. In due 
time Frederick William came forth at the head of a pro- 
cession, wearing the tricolour of gold, white, and black, 
which since 1815 had been so dear to the patriots and so 
odious to the Governments of Germany. As he passed 
through the streets he was saluted as Emperor, but he 
repudiated the title, asserting with oaths and imprecations 
(hat he*' intended to rob no German prince of his 
sovereignty. At each stage of his theatrical progress he 
repeated to appropriate auditors his sounding but am- 
biguous allusions to the duties imposed upon him by tlhe 
common danger. A manifesto, published at the close of 
the day, summed up the utterances of the monarch in a 
somewhat less rhetorical form. “Germany is in ferment 
within, and exposed from without to danger from more 

Stern, Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, p. 58. Stern was an eye-witness 
at Berlin, though not generally a good authority. 
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than, one side. Deliverance from this clanger can come 
only from the most intimate union of the German princes 
and people under a single leadership I take this leader- 
ship upon me for the hour of peril. I have to-day assumed 
the old German colours, and placed myself and my people 
under the venerable banner of the German Empire. 
Prussia henceforth is merged in Germany 5,1 

The ride of the King through Berlin, and his assump- 
tion of the character ot German leader, however little it 
pleased the minor so\ereigns, or gratified the 
Assemb? 1 liberals of the smaller States, who con- 
promised sidered that such authority ought to be 
conferred by the nation, not assumed b> a 
prince, was successful for the moment in restoring to the 
King some popularity among his own subjects. He 
could now without humiliation proceed with the conces- 
sions which had been interrupted by the tragical events 
of the 18th of March. ln_answer to ^.deputation _from 
Breslau, _ which urged that the Chamber formed by Jhe 
union of the Provincial Diets should be replaced b)__a 
Constituent Assembly, the King promised th at a naTion al 
Representative Assembly should be convoked as soon as' 
the United Diet had passed the necessary electoral la\w 
To_this National Assembly the Government would sub- 
mit measures securing the liberty dT the individual^! 11 * 
right of public meeting and of associations, trial by jur), 
the responsibility of Ministers, and the independence of 
the judicature A civic militia was to be formed, with 
the right of choosing its own officers, and the standing 
army was to take the* oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion Hereditary jurisdictions and manorial rights of 
police were to be abolished, equalitv before the law was 
to be universally enforced, in short, the entire scheme of 
reforms demanded b\ the Constitutional Liberals of 
Prussia was to be carried into effect In Berlin, ns in 
everv other capital in Germanv, the victor} of the party 
of progress now seemed to he assured The Government 
no longer represented a power hostile to popular rights, 
and when, on the 22nd of March, the King spontaneous^ 

*“Prcns«cn gebt fortan »n T>oiit« him I nut" Rcdcn Friedrich Wil 
helms p n In rnmersition with Uwrmmn I rnWick Willivn at a 
liter time described his ride through llerlm as "a corned) which he hod 
been made to pH) * The bonrtmt at anv rite was all hu own 
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paid the last honours to those who had fallen in combat 
with his troops, as the long funeral procession passed his 
palace, it was generally believed that his expression of 
teeling was sincere. 

In the passage of his address in which King Frederick 
William spoke of the external dangers threatening Ger- 
many, he referred to apprehensions which had for a while 
been current that the second French Republic would re- 
vive the aggressive energy of the first. This fear proved 
baseless; nevertheless, for a sovereign who really intended 
to act as the champion of the German nation at large, the 
probability of war with a neighbouring Power was far 
from remote. The cause of the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein,, which, werejn rebellion against the 
Danish Crown, excited the utmost interest Hoistciif" 
and sympathy in Germany. 'Fite population 
of these provinces, with the exception of certain districts 
in_ Schleswig, was German ; Holstein was actually a 
member of the Ge noa n Federatio n. The legal relation 
of the Duchies to "Denmark wasTaccording to the popular 
view, very nearly that of Hanover to England before 1837. 
The King of Denmark was also Duke of Schleswig and 
'of Jdolstein, butjlhese were .no_ more an integral portion 
of„the„Danish~State than Hanover was of the British 
Empire; and the laws of succession were, moreover, 
different in Schleswig-Holstein, the Crown being trans- 
mitted by males, while in Denmark females were capable 
of succession. On the part of the Danes it was admitted 
'that in certain districts in Holstein the Salic law held 
good; it was, however, maintained that in the remainder 
of Holstein and in all Schleswig the rules of succession 
were the same as in Denmark. The Danish Government 
denied that Schleswig-Holstein formed a unity in itself, 
as alleged by the Germans, and that it possessed separate 
national rights as against the authority of the King’s 
Government at Copenhagen. The real heart of the diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that the population of the Duchies was 
German. So, Jong as the Germans as a race possessed 
no national feeling, the uni op of the" _D uch i es w ith" the 
D.anish. Monarchy had, not been, felt as, ja, grievance. , It 
happened, _ however, that, the,, great revival of German 
patriotism, resulting, from the War_ of Libera f> j 7.813 
was almost simultaneous with the jseyerar T 
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from the Danish Crown, which compelled thejGoxerrtmenl 
^Copenhagen to increase very_heavily the burdens im- 
posed on its German subjects in the Duchies. F rom thi s_ 
time discontent gained ground, _especially_in_Altonajind 
Kiel, where society was as thoroughly German_as uv_th( 
5. After -1830, _whenJ?ro- 
m Schleswig an d Hols tein 
_ . formidable. The reaction' 

however, which marked the succeeding period generall) 
in Europe prevailed in Denmark too, and ltjvas notjifltil 
1844, when a posthumous work of Lornsen, theexilcc 
leader of the German party, vindicated tlie historical rights 
of. the Duchies, that the claims of German nationality in 
these provinces were again vigorously urged. Fromjhis 
time the separation of Schleswig-Holstein from_Denmark 
became a question of practical politics The King of 
Denmark, Christian VIII., had but one son, who, though 
long married, was childless, and with whom the male line 
of the reigning House would expire. In answer to an 
address of the Danish Provincial Estates calling upon 
the King to declare the unity of the Monarchy and the 
validity of the Danish law of succession for all its parts, 1 
the Holstein Estates passed a resolution m November; 
,1844, that the Duchies were an independent^.bod) , 
governed by the rule of male descent, and indivisible 
After an interval of two jears, during which a Commission 
examined the succession-laws. King Christian published 
Redeclaration that the succession was the same in Srhles- 
\vjg as in Denmark proper, and that, as regarded those 
parts of Holstein where a different rule of succession 
existed, he would spare no effort to maintain the unit} 
of the Monarch) On this the Pro\ incial Estates both 
of Schleswig and of Holstein addressed protests to the 
King, who refused to accept them. The deputies now 
resigned in a mass, whilst on behalf of Holstein an appeal 
was made to the German Federal Diet. The Diet merdv 
replied b\ a declaration of rights, but in_ Germany a« 
large the keenest interest was aroused on behalf of these 
severed members of the race who were so rcsolutch strug- 
gling against incorporation with a foreign Power. Tlie 
deputies themseh es, passing from \ tllagc to \ dtage, ex- 
cited a strenuous spirit of resistance throughout the 
Duchies, which was met b\ the Danish Government with 
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measures of repression more severe than any which it had 
hitherto employed. 1 

Such was the situation of affairs when, on the 20th of 
January, 1S4S, King Christian VIII. died, leaving the 
throne to Frederick VII., the last of the male 
\ line of his House. Frederick’s first act was ^Holstehl! 

' to publish the draft of a Constitution, in March 24 ’ 
which all parts of the Monarchy were treated 
as on the same footing. Before the delegates could 
assemble to whom the completion of this work was re- 
ferred, the shock of the Paris Revolution reached the 
North Sea ports. A pu blic meeting at Altona demanded 
the establishment of a separate constitution for Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the admission of Schleswig into the German 
Federation. TheJProvincial Estates accepted this resolu- 
tion, and sent a deputation to Copenhagen to present this 
and other demands to the King. But in the course of the 
next few days a popular movement at Copenhagen brought 
into power a "thoroughly Danish Ministry, pledged to the 
incorporation of Schleswig with Denmark as an integral 
part of the Kingdom. Without waiting to learn the 
^answer made b) r the King to the deputation, the Hol- 
j steiners now took affairs into their own hands. A Pro- 
visional Government was formed at Kiel (March 24), the 
troops joined the people, and the insurrection instantly 
spread over the whole province. As the proposal to 
change the law of succession to the throne had originated 
with the King of Denmark, the cause of the Holsteiners 
was from one point of view that of established right. The 
King of Prussia, accepting the positions laid down by 
the Holstein Estates in 1844, declared that he would de- 
fend the claims of the legitimate heir by force of arms, 
and ordered his troops to enter Holstein. The Diet of 
Frankfort, now forced to express the universal will of 
Germany, demanded that Schleswig, as the w b 
sister State of Holstein, should enter the tween Ger- 
Federation. On the passing of this resolu- many and 
/ .tion, the envoy who represented the King , Denmark 
A of Denmark at the Diet, as Duke of Holstein, quitted 
' 'Frankfort, and a,, state of war ensu edbetween Denm ark 

1 Droysen and Samwer, Schleswig-Holstein, p. 220. Bunsen, Memoir 
on Schleswig-Holstein, p. 215. Schleswig-Holstein, Uebersichtliche 
Darstellung, p. 51. On the other side, Noten zur Beleuchtung, p. r?„ 
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on the one side _and_ Prussia wit hJhejGermanJgederation 
0 CL the other. 

The passionate impulse jofj;he_German people Jowards 
unity had already calledAnto.being an., organ. for. the^ex- 
p res'si on of national sentiment, which, If without any legal 
or constitutional authority, was yet strong 
The German enough to impose its will upon the old and 
ment" 1 Marcb discredited Federal Diet and upon most of the 
30- April 4 surviving Governments. At th e inv itntionjjf 
a^Committee, about five .hundred ..Liberals 
who had in one form pr another taken part in_public_affairs 
assembled at Frankfort on the 30th of March -to-make-the 
necessary preparations for the meeting of_a_German 
National Parliament. This_Assemblv, whic h is kn own ns 
the Ante-JParhament, sat but for_Jvye_days. ts resolutions, 
solar as regarded the method of electing the new Parlia- 
ment, and the inclusion of new districts in the German 
Federation, were accepted by the Diet, and in the main 
carried into effect. Its denunciation of persons concerned 
in the repressive measures of 1819 and subsequent reaction- 
ary epochs was followed by the immediate retirement of all 
members of the Diet whose careers dated back to those 
detested days. Bjit in the most importa nt work th ntyva" 
expected from the Ante-Parliament, the settlement^! a 
draft-Constitution to be laid before the future National 
Assembly as a basis for its deliberations, nothing whatever 
was^accompli shed . The debates that took place^from the 
yist of March to the 4th of April were little more .than a 
trial of strength between the Monarchical and Republican 
parties. The Republicans, far outnumbered when they 
submitted a constitutional scheme of their own, proposed, 
after this repulse, that the existing Assembly should con- 
tinue in session until the National Parliament met; in 
other words, that it should take upon itself the functions 
and character of a National Convention. Defeated also 
on this proposal, the leaders of the extreme section of the 
Republican party, strangely miscalculating their real 
strength, determined on armed insurrection. 
^ n,t 'ng w *th a b°dv of German refugees be- 
r linden vond the Rhine, who w ere themselves assisted 
by French and Polish soldiers of revolution, 
they raised the Republican standard in Baden, and for 
a few days maintained n hopeless and inglorious struggle 
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igainst the troops which were sent to suppress them. Even 
n Baden, which had long been in advance of all other 
German States in democratic sentiment, and which was 
Deculiarly open to Republican influences from France and 
Switzerland, the movement was not seriously supported 
ly the population, and in the remainder of Germany it 
'eceived no countenance whatever. The leaders found 
.hemselves ruined men. The best of them fled to the 
United States, where, in the great struggle against slavery 
thirteen years later, they rendered better service to their 
adopted than they had ever rendered to their natural 
Fatherland. 

On breaking up on the 4th of April, the Ante-Parlia- 
ment left. behind it a Committee of Fifty,. whose.task it was 
to_ continue - the work. of_. preparation for the National 
Assembl y to w hich it had itself cpntributed so little. One 
tiling - alone had been clearly established, that the future 
Constitution of Germany was not to be Republican. That 
the existing Governments could not be safely ignored by 
the National Assembly in its work of founding the new 
Federal Constitution for Germany was clear to those who 
.yvere not blinded by the enthusiasm of the moment. In 
'the ^Committee of Fifty and elsewhere plans were sug- 
gested for giving to the Governments a representation 
within the Constituent Assembly, or for uniting their repre- 
sentatives in a Chamber co-ordinate with this, so that each 
step in the construction of the new Federal order should 
be at once the work of the nation and of the Governments. 
Such plans were suggested and discussed; but in the haste 
and inexperience of the time they were brought to no 
conclusion. The opening of the National Assembly had 
been "fixed for the 18th of May, and this brief interval 
had expired before the few sagacious men Meetin of 
who understood the necessity of co-operation the German 
between the Governments and the Parlia- National 
ment had decided upon any common course A *f eml ?!| i y ’ 
of action. To. the. mass of patriots .it was ay 18 
enough that Germany, after thirty years of disappoint- 
c ment, ihad at last won its national representation. Before 
-this imposing image of the united race, Kings, Courts, and 
armies, it was fondly thought, must bow. Thus, in the 
midst of universal hope, the elections were held through- 
out Germany in its utmost federal extent, from the Baltic 
o-2 
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tojthe Italian border, Bo hemia alone, where the_Czech 
majority resisted any closer union with Germany J '~ 3 echmng 
to send representati\es_to Frankfort In the body of 
deputies elected there were to be found almost all the fore- 
most Liberal politicians of every German community; \ 
few still vigorous champions of the time of the War of 
Liberation, chief among them the poet Arndt, patriots" 
who in the evil days that followed had suffered imprison- 
ment and exile, historians, professors, critics, who in the 
sacred cause of liberty have, like Gervinus, inflicted upon 
their readers worse miseries than e\er thev themselves 
endurtd at the hands of unregenerate kings, theologians, 
journalists, in short, the whole group of leaders under 
whom Germany expected to enter into the promised land 
of national unitv and freedom. No Imperial coronation 
ever brought to Frankfort so many honoured guests, or 
attracted to the same degree the sympathy of the German 
race. Greeted with the cheers of the citizens of Trank- 
fort, whose civic militia lined the streets, the members of 
the Assembly marched in procession on the afternoon of 
the 18th of May from the ancient banqueting-hall of the 
Kaisers, where thev had gathered, to the Church of StJ^ 
Paul, which had been cnosen as their Senate Houst » 
lheir President and officers were elected on the following 
day. Arndt, who in the frantic confusion of the first meet- 
ing had been unrecognised and shouted down, was called 
into the Tribune, but could speak only' a few words for 
tears The Assembh \oted him its thanks for Ins famous 
song, "What is the German’s Fatherland ? ” and requested 
that he would add to it another stanza commemorating the 
union of the race at length \isibh realised in tint great 
Parliament. Tour days after the opening of the General 
Assembh of FTankfort, the Prussian national Parliament 
began its sessions at Berlin.* 

At this point the first act in the Revolutionary drama 
of 1848 in Germany, as in Europe generally, mnv be con- 
sidered to have reached its dose. A certain 
n/frliTjh unity marks the memorable epoch know tv 
M?rch. 1818 generally .as the March Divs and the cvcntsV 
immediatelv succeeding. Revolution u ’ 
universal; it scarceh meets with resistance; its \iev\> 

* Vcrhnndtunpen dcr XaUoml ^ersanmluns, 1 33 Ih*<i<rnAflo 

prrmig Joint, 1 37S lladotuu, Wtrtf, ii 36. 
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seem oil the point of being achieved; the baffled aspira- 
tions of the last half-century seem on the point of being 
fulfilled. There exists no longer in Central Europe such 
a thing as an autocratic Government; and, while the 
French Republic maintains an unexpected attitude of 
peace, Germany and Italy, under the leadership of old 
"dynasties now penetrated with a new spirit, appear to be 
on the point of achieving each its own work of Federal 
union and of the expulsion of the foreigner from its 
national soil. All Italy prepares to move under Charles 
Albert to force the Austrians from their last strongholds 
on the Mincio and the Adige ; all Germany is with the 
troops of Frederick William of Prussia as they enter Hol- 
stein to rescue this and the neighbouring German province 
from the Dane. In Radetzky’s camp alone, and at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, the old monarchical order of 
Europe still survives. How powerful were these two 
isolated centres of anti-popular energy the world was soon 
to see. Yet they would not have turned back the tide 
of European affairs and given one more victory to reaction 
had they not had their allies in the hatred of race to race, 
J.n the incapacity and the errors of peoples and those who 
/^presented them; above all, in the enormous difficulties 
which, even had the generation been one of sages and 
martyrs, the political circumstances of the time would in 
themselves have opposed to the accomplishment of the 
ends desired. 

France had given to Central Europe the signal for 
the Revolution of 1848, and it was in France, where the 
conflict was not one for national independence but for 
political and social interests, that the Revolution most 
rapidly ran its course and first exhausted its powers. On 
the flight of Louis Philippe authority had been entrusted 
by the Chamber of Deputies to a Provisional Government, 
whose most prominent member was the orator and poet 
Lamartine. Installed at the Hotel de Ville, 
this Government had with difficulty prevented ^ Iie French 
the mob from substituting the Red Flag for Government 
Mh.e Tricolor, and from proceeding at once 
fp realise the plans of its own leaders. The majority of 
the Provisional Government were Republicans of a 
moderate type, representing the ideas of the urban middle 
classes rather than those of the workmen; but by their 
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side were Ledru Rollin, a rhetorician dominated by the 
phrases of 1793, and Louis Blanc, who considered all 
political change as but an instrument for advancing the 
organisation of labour and for the emancipation of the 
artisan from servitude, by the establishment of State- 
directed industries affording appropriate employment and 
adequate remuneration to all. Among the first proclama- 
tions of the Provisional Go\ernment was one in which, 
in answer to a petition demanding the recognition of the 
Right to Labour, they undertook to guarantee emplojment 
to every citizen. This engagement, the heaviest perhaps 
that was ever \oluntarilv assumed by any Government, 
was followed in a few da>s by the opening of national 
workshops That in the midst of a Revolution which took 
all parties by surprise plans for the conduct of a series of 
industrial enterprises by the State should have been 
seriously examined was impossible. The Government had 
paid homage to an abstract idea, they were without a con- 
ception of the mode in which it was to be realised. What 
articles were to be made, what works were to be executed, 
no one knew. The mere direction of destitute workmen to 
the centres where the> were to be emplojed was a task frc* 
which a new branch of the administration had to be created 
When this was achieved, the men collected 
The proved useless for all purposes of mdustr). 
Workshops Their numbers increased enormously, rising 
in the course of four weeks from fourteen to 
sixty-five thousand The Revolution had itself caused a 
financial and commercial panic, interrupting all the 
ordinary occupations of business, and depriving masses 
of men of the means of earning a livelihood. These, with 
others who had no intention of working, thronged to the 
State workshops, while the ccrtamu of obtaining wages 
from the public purse occasioned a senes of strikes of 
workmen against their emplovcrs and the abandonment 
of private factories. The checks which had been intended 
to confine enrolment at the public works to persons at read) 
domiciled in Pans complete!) failed; from all the neiglt 
bouring departments the idle and the hungr> streamer* 
into the capital. Evcr> abuse incidental to a svstem 
public relief was present in Pans in its most exaggerated 
form, cverv dement of experience, of wisdom, of pre- 
caution, was absent. If, instead of a group of benevolent 
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theorists, the experiment of 1S4S had had for its authors 
a company of millionaires anxious to dispel all hope that 
mankind might ever rise to a higher order than that of 
unrestricted competition of man against man, it could not 
have been conducted under more fatal conditions. 1 
\ Tire leaders of the democracy in Paris had from the 
first considered that the decision upon the form of Govern- 
ment to be established in France in place of The Pro 
the Orleanist monarchy belonged rather to visional* 
themselves than to the nation at large. They Government 
distrusted, and with good reason, the results Rcd 

of the General Election which, by a decree cpu lcans 
of the Provisional Government, was to be held in the 
course of April. A circular issued by Ledru Rollin, 
Minister of the Interior, without the knowledge of his 
colleagues, to the Commissioners by whom he had replaced 
the Prefects of the Monarchy gave the first open indication 
of this alarm, and of the means of violence and intimida- 
tion by which the party which Ledru Rollin represented 
hoped to impose its will upon the country. The Com- 
missioners were informed in plain language that, as agents 
of a revolutionary authority, their powers were unlimited, 
tx'fad that their task was to exclude from election all persons 
-who were not animated by revolutionary spirit, and pure 
from any taint of association with the past. If the circular 
had been the work of the Government, and not of a single 
member of it who was at variance with most of his col- 
leagues and whose words were far more formidable than 
his actions, it would have clearly foreshadowed a return 
to the system of 1793. But the isolation of Ledru Rollin 
was well understood. The attitude of the Government 
generally was so little in accordance with the views of the 
Red Republicans that on the 16th of April a demonstration 
was organised with the object of compelling them to post- 
pone the elections. The prompt appearance in arms of 
the National Guard, which still represented 
the middle classes of Paris, baffled the design - 
of the leaders of the mob, and gave to Lamar- pn 
y.ne and the majority in the Government a decisive victory 
over their revolutionary colleague. The elections were 

1 Actes da Gouvernement Provisoire, p. 12. Louis Blanc, Revelations 
Historiques, i. 135. Gamier Pages, Revolution de 1848, vi. 108 viii. 
148. Emile Thomas, Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux, p. 93. 
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held at the time appointed; and, m spite of the institu- 
tion of unn ersal suffrage, they resulted m the return 
of a body of Deputies not widely different from those 
who had hitherto appeared in French Parliaments. Th< 
great majority were indeed Republicans by profession 
but of a moderate t>pe, and the session had no soont: 
opened than it became clear that the relation between tin 
Socialist democracy of Pans and the National Represent*!* 
mes could only be one of more or less violent antagonism. 

1 he first act of the Assembly, which met on the 4th ol 
May , was to declare that the Pro\ jsionnl Gov ernment hat 
Tlie deserved well of the country, and to reinstall 
National most of its members in office under the titli 


Assembly, of an Executive Commission. Ledru Rolling 
May 4 offences were condoned, as those of a mar 
popular with the democracy, and likely on the whole tc 
y leld to the influence of his colleagues. Louis Blanc and 
his confederate, Albert, as really dangerous persons, were 
excluded The Jacobin leaders now proceeded to organist 
an attack on the \ssembly by main force. On the 15th o! 
Riot of May the attempt was made. Under pretence 
May 15 of tendering a petition on behalf of Poland# ' 
mob invaded the Legislative Chamber, declared 
Assembly dissolved, and put the Deputies to flight. L%. 
the triumph was of short duration. The National Guard, 
whose commander alone was responsible for the failure of 
measures of defence, soon rallied in force; the leaders ol 
the insurgents, some of whom had installed themsch cs a* 
a Provisional Government at the HOtel de Ville, were made 
captive, and after an interval of a few hours the Assembly 
resumed possession of the Palms Bourbon. 1 he dishonout 
done to the national representation by the scnndalou c 
scenes of the 15th of May, ns well as the decisively* proved 
superiority of the National Guard over the half-armed mob, 
encouraged the Assembly to declare open war against the 
so-called social dcmocracv, and to decree the abolition of 


the national workshops '1 lie mormon* 5 
Measures growth of these establishments, which now 
National* mc l l *ded over a hundred thousand min', 
Workshop* threatened to nun the public finances; th< 
demoralisation which the) engendered seemed 
likely to destrov whatever was sound in the life of the 
wording clashes of Pans Of honest industrv there was 
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scarcely a trace to be found among - the masses who were 
receiving their daily wages from the State. Whatever the 
sincerity of those who had founded the national workshops,- 
whatever the anxiety for employment on the part of those 
who first resorted to them, they had now become mere 
hives of disorder, where the resources of the Slate were 
lavished in accumulating a force for its own overthrow. 
It was necessary, at whatever risk, to extinguish the evil. 
Plans for the gradual dispersion of the army of workmen 
were drawn up by Committees and discussed by the 
Assembly. If put in force with no more than the necessary 
delay, these plans might perhaps have rendered a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty possible. But the Government 
hesitated, and finally, when a decision could no longer be 
avoided, determined upon measures more violent and more 
sudden than those which the Committees had recom- 
mended. On the 2 ist of June an order was published that 
all occupants of the public workshops between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-five must enlist in the army or 
cease to receive support from the State, and that the 
removal of the workmen who had come into Paris from the 
provinces, for which preparations had already been made, 
must be at once effected. 1 

The publication of this order was the signal for an 
appeal to arms. The legions of the national workshops 
were in themselves a half-organised force equal in number 
to several army-corps, and now animated by something 
like the spirit of military union. The revolt, 
which began on the morning of the 23rd of ^°^ f r 

June, was conducted as no revolt in Paris had j un e^ 23^26 
ever been conducted before. The eastern 
part of the city was turned into a maze of barricades. 
Though the insurgents had not artillery, they were in 
other respects fairly armed. The terrible nature of the 
conflict impending now became evident to the Assembly. 
General Cavaignac, Minister of War, was placed in com- 
mand, and subsequently invested with supreme authority, 
the Executive Commission resigning its powers. All the 
troops in the neighbourhood of Paris were at once sum- 

1 Barrot, Memoires, ii. 103. Caussidiere, M 4 moires, p. 117. Gamier 
Pages, x. 419. Normanby, Year of Revolution, i. 389. Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, Chute de Louis Philippe, i. 359. De la Gorce, Seconde Repub- 
lique, i. 273. Falloux, Memoires, i. 328. 
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moned to the capital Cavaignac well understood that 
any attempt to hold the insurrection in check by means of 
scattered posts would only end, as in 1830, by the capture 
or the demoralisation of the troops lie treated Pans as 
one great battle-field in which the enemy must be attacked 
in mass and dmen by mam force from all his positions. 
At times the effort appeared almost beyond the power of 
the forces engaged, and the insurgents, sheltered by huge 
barricades and bring from the windows of houses, seemed 
likely to remain masters of the field The struggle con- 
tinued for four days, but Cavaignac’s artillery and the 
discipline of his troops at last crushed resistance , and after 
the Archbishop of Pans had been mortally wounded m a 
heroic effort to stop further bloodshed, the last bands of 
the insurgents, dmen back into the north-eastern quarter 
of the city, and there attacked with artillery in front and 
flank, were forced to la> down their arms 

Such was the conflict of the Four Days of June, a con- 
flict memorable as one in which the combatants fought not 
for a political principle or form of Government, but for the 
preservation or the overthrow of society based on the in- 
stitution of private property. The National Guard, with 
some exceptions, fought side by side with the regiment* 
of the line, braved the same perils, and sustained an equal 
loss The workmen threw themselves the more pas- 
sionately into the struggle, inasmuch as defeat threatened 
them with deprivation of the very means of life On both 
sides acts of savagery were committed which the fury of 
the conflict could not excuse The vengeance of the con- 
querors in the moment of success appears, however, to 
have been less unrelenting than that which followed the 
overthrow of the Commune in 1871, though, after the 
struggle, w.i.c, oxer, the. AssccnMy Uc.d ucv ccwpV? vcv trans- 
porting without trial the whole mass of prisoners taker 
with arms in their hands Cavaignac’s victory left tin 
classes for whom he had fought terror-stricken at the peri 
from which thev had escaped, and almost hopeless of then 
own secuntv under on\ popular form o! 
* theVf*nt« Government in the future, \gamst the rasl 
of June and weak conctssions to popular demand* 
that had been made bv the .administrator 
since Fcbruarv, rspecnllv in the matter of taxation ant 
finance, there was now a deep, if not loudly proclaimed. 
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reaction. The national workshops disappeared,- grants 
were made by the Legislature for the assistance of the 
masses who were left without resource, but the money was 
bestowed in charitable relief or in the form of loans to 
associations, not as wages from the State. On every side 
among the holders of property the cry was for a return to 
.sound principles of finance in the economy of the Stale, 
and for the establishment of a strong central power. 

General Cavaignac after the restoration of order had 
laid down the supreme authority which had been conferred 
on him, but at the desire of the Assembly he continued to 
exercise it until the new Constitution should 
be drawn up and an Executive appointed in ,^ t T a Loms 
accordance with its provisions. Events had Napoleon 
suddenly raised Cavaignac from obscurity to 
eminence, and seemed to mark him out as the future ruler 
of France. But he displayed during the six months follow- 
ing the suppression of the revolt no great capacity for 
government, and his virtues as well as his defects made 
against his personal success. A sincere Republican, while 
at the same time a rigid upholder of the law, he refused 
tp lend himself to those who were, except in name, enemies 
• 7,1 Republicanism ; and in his official acts and utterances 
he spared the feelings of the reactionary classes as little as 
he would have spared those of rioters and Socialists. As 
the influence of Cavaignac declined, another name began 
to fill men’s thoughts. Louis Napoleon, son of the 
Emperor’s brother Louis, King of Holland, had while 
still in exile been elected to the National Assembly by four 
Departments. He was as yet almost unknown except by 
name to his fellow-countrymen. Born in the Tuileries in 
1808, he had been involved as a child in the ruin of the 
Empire, and had passed into banishment with his mother 
Hortense, under the law that expelled from France all 
members of Napoleon’s family. I-Ie had been brought up 
at Augsburg and on the shores of the Lake of Con- 
stance, and as a volunteer in a Swiss camp of artillery he 
had gained some little acquaintance with military life. 
Tn 1831 he had joined the insurgents in the Romagna who 
were in arms against the Papal Government. The death 
of his own elder brother, followed in 1832 by that of 
Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reiohstadt, made him chief 
of the house of Bonaparte. Though far more o f ~ 
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than a man of action, though so little of his own nation 
that he could not pronounce a sentence of French without 
a marked German accent, and had never even seen a 
French play performed, he now became possessed by the 
fixed idea that he was one day to wear the French Crow n r 
A few obscure adventurers attached themselves to Ins 
fortunes, and in 1836 he appeared at Strasburg and pre- 
sented himself to the troops as Emperor The enterprise* - 
ended in failure and ridicule. Louis Napoleon was 
shipped to America by the Orleamst Government, which 
supplied him with money, and thought it unnecessary 
even to bring him to trial. He recrossed the Atlantic, 
made his home in England, and in 1840 repeated at 
Boulogne the attempt that had failed at Strasburg. The 
result was again disastrous. He was now sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, and passed the next six years in 
captivity at Ham, where he produced a treatise on the 
Napoleonic Ideas, and certain fragments on political anti 
social questions. The enthusiasm for Napoleon, of which 
there had been little trace in France since 1815, was now 
reviving, the sufferings of the epoch of conquest were 
forgotten, the steady maintenance of peace by Louts 
Philippe seemed humiliating to young and ardent spiritju 
who had not known the actual presence of the foreigner* 
In literature two men of eminence worked powerfully upon 
the national imagination. The history of Thiers gave 
the nation a great stage-picture of Napoleon’s esploits, 
BCranger’s lyrics invested lus exile at St Helena with an 
irresistible, though spurious, pathos. 1 hus, little as the 
world concerned itself with the prisoner at Ham, the ten- 
dencies of the time were working in his favour, and hi** 
confinement, which lasted six vears and was terminated 
by his escape and return to England, appears to have 
deepened his brooding nature, and to have strengthened 
rather than diminished his confidence in himself On the 
overthrow of t ouis Philippe he visited Pans, hut was 
requested h\ the Provisional Government, on the ground 
of the unrepcaled law banishing the Bonaparte family, to 
mnt the countrv lit obeved, probabU foreseeing that's 
the difficulties of the Republic would create better oppor-' 
tunnies for lus reappearance. Meanwhile the group of 
unlnown men who sought their fortunes in a Napoleonic 
restoration busily canvassed and wrote on behalf of the 
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Prince, and with such success that, in the supplementary 
election's that were held at the beginning of June, he 
obtained a fourfold triumph. The Assembly, 
in spite of the efforts of the Government, Louis Napo- 
pronounced his return valid. Yet with rare leo I ? J c ^ 1 C y Cd 
self-command the Prince still adhered to his resigns, 
policy of reserve, resigning his seat on the June 14 
ground that his election had been made a 
pretext for movements of which he disapproved, while at 
the same time he declared in his letter to the President 


of the Assembly that if duties should be imposed upon 
him by the people he should know how to fulfil them. 1 

From this time Louis Napoleon was a recognised 
aspirant to power. The Constitution of the Republic was 
now being drawn up by the Assembly. The Executive 
Commission had disappeared in the convulsion of June; 
Cavaignac was holding the balance between parties rather 
than governing himself. In the midst of the 
debates on the Constitution Louis Napoleon Louis Napo- 
was again returned to the Assembly by the 1C ciected m 
votes of five Departments. He saw that he sept. 17 
aught to remain no longer in the background, 
and, accepting the call of the electors, he took his seat in 
the Chamber. It was clear that he would become a can- 


didate for the Presidency of the Republic, and that the 
popularity of his name among the masses was enormous. 
He had twice presented himself to France as the heir to 
Napoleon’s throne; he had never directly abandoned his 
dynastic claim; he had but recently declared, in almost 
threatening language, that he should know how to fulfil 
the duties that the people might impose upon him. Yet 
with all these facts before it the Assembly, misled by the 
puerile rhetoric of Lamartine, decided that in the new 
Constitution the President of the Republic, in whom was 
vested the executive power, should be chosen by the direct 
vote of all Frenchmen, and rejected the amendment of 
M. Gr^vy, who, with real insight into the future, declared 
that such direct election by the people could only give 
France a dictator, and demanded that the President should 
be appointed not by the masses but by the Chamber. 
Thus was the way paved for Louis Napoleon’s march to 
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power. "1 lie events of June hul dispelled any attraction 
that he had hitherto felt towards isocialtstic theories. He 
saw that France required an upholder of order and of 
property. In his address to the nation announcing his 
candidature tor the Presidency he declared that he would 
shrink from no sacrifice in defending society, so 
audaciously attacked; that he would devote himself with- 
out reserve to the iwuntenance of the Republic, and make 
it lus pride to U'tve to his successor at the end of four 
years authority strengthened, liberty unimpaired, and 
real progress accomplished. Behind these generalities the 
address dexterously touched on the special wants of classes 
and pirties, and promised ‘something to each. Ihe 
Frem h nation in the election which followed showed tint 
it believed m Louis Napoleon even more than he did u 
InmseU. If there existed in the opinion of the great mas; 
any element bevond the mere instinct of self-defeno 
against red or supposed schemes of spoliation, it vv.t 
reverence for Napoleon’s memory. Out o 
l.ouis Napo. ..even millions of votes given, Louis Napo 
Prudent, Icon received above five, Cavatgmc, win 
Dec. 10 ' alone entered into serious companion witl 
lum, receiving about a fourth part of tin 
number. Lnmirtmc and the men who ten months befon 
had represented all the hopes of the natton now found hit 
a handful of supporters. Though none vet openly’ spok 
of Monarclu , on all sides there was the desire for tin 
restoration of power. Hie dav -dreams of the secom 
Republic had fled. Trance li,ad shown that its choice la^ 
only between a soldter who had crushed rebellion and : 
stranger who brought no title to its confidence but m 
Impem *namc. 
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'he plain of Northern Italy has ever been an arena on 
drich the contest between interests greater than those of 
taly itself has been brought to an issue; 
nd it may perhaps be truly said that in the AuS j^f and 
truggle between established Governments 1 5 
md Revolution throughout Central Europe in 1848 the 
eal turning-point, if it can anywhere be fixed, lay rather 
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in the fortunes of a campaign in Lombardy than in an) 
single combination of events at Vienna or Berlin. The 
■very existence of the Austrian Monarchy depended on the 
victory of Radetzky's forces over the national. movement 
at the head of which Piedmont had -now, placed .itself 
If Italian independence should be established upon tfi< 
ruin of the Austrian arms, and the influence and example 
of the victorious Italian people be thrown into the scale 
against the Imperial Government in its struggle with the 
separatist forces that con\ ulsed ev er) part of the Austrian 
dominions, it was scarcely possible that any stroke oi 
fortune or policy could save the Empire of the Hapsburgs 
from dissolution. But on the prostration or recovery ol 
Austria, as represented by its central power at Vienna, 
the future of Germany in great part depended Whatever 
compromise might be effected between popular and 
monarchical forces in the other German States if left free 
from Austria's interference, the whole influence jofjurc- 
surgent Austrian power could not but be directed against 
the principles of popular sovereignty and national-union 
The Parliament of Frankfort might then in vain affect 
to fulfil its mandate without reckoning with the Court 01 
Vienna. All this was indeed obscured in the tempest*, 
that for a while shut out the political horizon. The 
Liberals of Northern German) had little sympathy with 
tfie Italian cause in the decisive da>s of 1848. Their 
inclinations went rather with the combatant who, though 
bent on maintaining an oppressive dominion, wa s never - 
theless a member of the German race and paid homage 
for the moment to Constitutional rights Vet, as" later 
events were to prove, the fetters which crushed liberty 
bevond the Alps could fit as closelv on to German limbs; 
and in the warfare of Upper Itnly for its own freedom the 
battle of German Liberalism was in no small measure 
fought and lost. 

Mcttcrmch once banished from Vienna, the first 
popular demand was for a Constitution Ills successors 
Vienna m office, with a certain characteristic 
from March pedantr) , devoted their studies to the Belgian 
to Ma> Constitution of 1831, and after some weeks 
a Constitution was published b\ edict for the non-Ifun- 
garnn part of the Empire, including a Parliament of two 
Chambers, the Lower to be chosen by indirect election, 
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the Upper consisting of nominees of the Crown and 
representatives of the great landowners. The provisions 
of this Constitution in favour of the Crown and the Aris- 
tocracy, as well as the arbitrary mode of its promulgation, 
) displeased the Viennese. Agitation recommenced in the 
\ city ; unpopular officials were roughly handled ; the Press 
'grew ever more violent and more scurrilous. One strange 
result of the tutelage in which Austrian society had been 
held was that the students of the University became, and 
for some time continued to be, the most important political 
body of the capital. Their principal rivals in influence 
were the National Guard drawn from citizens of the 
middle class, the workmen as yet remaining in the back- 
ground. Neither in the Hall of the University nor at the 
taverns where the civic militia discussed the events of the 
hour did the office-drawn Constitution find favour. On 
the 13th of May it was determined, with the view of 
exercising stronger pressure upon the Government, that 
the existing committees of the National Guard and of the 
students should be superseded by one central committee 
representing both bodies. The elections to this com- 
-$nittee had been held, and its sittings had begun, when 
the commander of the National Guard declared such pro- 
ceedings to be inconsistent with military discipline, and 
ordered the dissolution of the committee. Riots followed, 
during which the students and the mob made their way 
into the Emperor’s palace and demanded from his 
Ministers not only the re-establishment of the central 
committee but the abolition of the Upper Chamber in the 
projected Constitution,' and the removal of the checks 
imposed on popular sovereignty by a limited franchise 
and the system of indirect elections.’ On point after point 
the Ministry gave way ; and, in spite of the resistance and 
reproaches of the Imperial household, they obtained the 
Emperor’s signature to a document promising that for the 
future all the important military posts in the city should 
be held by the National Guard jointly with the regular 
^troops, that the latter should never be called out except 
7 on the requisition of the National Guard, and that the 
' projected Constitution should remain without force until 
it should have been submitted for confirmation to a single 
Constituent Assembly elected by universal suffrage. 

The weakness of the Emperor’s intelligence rendered 
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him a mere puppet in the hands of those who for the 
moment exercised control o\er his actions. During the 
riot of the 15th of May he obeyed his Min* 
F if ht e°ror he ,sters » a few hours afterwards he fell under 
May 17 > the sway of the Court party, and consented tc 
ft} from Vienna. On the 18th the Viennese 
learnt to their astonishment that Ferdinand was far on 
the road to the Tyrol. Soon afterwards a manifesto was 
published, stating that the \10lence and anarchy of the 
capital had compelled the Emperor to transfer his resi- 
dence to Innsbruck, that he remained true, how e\ cr, to 
the promises made in March and to their legitimate 
consequences, and that proof must be given of the return 
of the Viennese to their old sentiments of lojalty before 
he could again appear among them A certain revulsion 
of feeling in the Lmperor’s favour now became manifest 
in the capital, and emboldened the Ministers to take the 
first step necessary towards obtaining his return, namel) 
the dissolution of the Students* Legion. They could 
count with some confidence on the support of the wealthier 
part of the middle class, who were now becoming weaned 
of the students’ extravagances and alarmed at the intetj 
ruption of business caused b) the Revolution, moreover" 
the ordinary termination of the academic jear was near 
at hand. The order was accordingly given for the dis- 
solution of the Legion and the closing of the Univcrsttv. 

But the students met the order with the 
May 26° f St °utest resistance The workmen poured in 
from the suburbs to join in their defence 
Barricades were erected, and the insurrection of March 
seemed on the point of being renewed. Once more the 
Government gave way, and not onl} revoked its order, 
Vwt declared it sell incapable ol preserving trancjtullrtv w» 
the capital unless it should receive the assistance of tin 
haders of the people. With the full concurrence of (he 
Ministers a Committee of Public Safetv was formed, 
representing at once the students, the middle class, and 
the workmen, and it entered upon its duties with nrv 
nuthoritv exceeding, within the limits of the capital, tint 
of tlie shadow \ functionaries of St.ate * 

1 \ itilhnm Wjffi p ir*S Sponger »» 3r>7 ! , jl]cr«dorff Rflcfct Ik'V*’ 
p (% XachUn p 1 |S IV'chmKT, it i-f Dun ter, OctMxrr Ufto'utifn 
p 5 1 icquetir«,t, Vutklliningen, p (5 
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In the meantime the antagonism between the Czechs 
and the Germans in Bohemia was daily becoming more 
bitter. The influence of the party of com- 
promise, which had been dominant in the 
yearly days of March, had disappeared before movement 
(the ill-timed attempt of the German national 
'leaders at Frankfort to include Bohemia within the terri- 
tory sending representatives to the German national 
Parliament. By consenting to this incorporation the 
Czech population would have definitely renounced its 
newly asserted claim to nationality. If the growth of 
democratic spirit at Vienna was accompanied by a more 
intense German national feeling in the capital, the popular 
movements at Vienna and at Prague must necessarily 
pass into a relation of conflict with one another. On the 
flight of the Emperor becoming known at Prague, Count 
Thun, the governor, who was also the chief of the 
moderate Bohemian party, invited Ferdinand to make 
Prague the seat of his Government. This invitation, 
which would have directly connected the Crown with 
Czech national interests, was not accepted. The rasher 
politicians, chiefly students and workmen, continued to 
utfld their meetings and to patrol the streets; and a Con- 
gress of Slavs from all parts of the Empire, which was 
opened on the 2nd of June, excited national passions still 
further. So threatening grew the attitude of the students 
and workmen that Count Windischgratz, commander of 
the troops at Prague, prepared to act with 
artillery. On the 12th of June, the dav on Windisch- 
which the Congress of Slavs broke up, fight- pr^ue 
ing began. Windischgratz, whose wife was June 15 M 7 ’ 
killed by a bullet, appears to have acted with 
calmness, and to have sought to arrive at some peaceful 
settlement. He withdrew his troops, and desisted from a 
bombardment that he had begun, on the understanding 
that the barricades which had been erected should be 
removed. This condition was not fulfilled. New acts of 
violence occurred in the city, and on the 17th Windisch- 
gratz reopened fire. On the following day Prague surren- 
dered, and Windischgratz re-entered the citv as Dictator. 
The autonomy of Bohemia was at an end. The army had 
for the first time acted with effect against a popular rising ; 
the first 'blow had been struck on behalf of the central 

p-2 
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power against the revolution which till now had seemed 
about to dissolve the Austrian State into its fragments 
At this point the dominant interest m Austrian affairs 
passes from the capital and the northern provinces to 
Campaign Radetzky’s army and the Italians with whor 
around it stood face to tace. Once con vin ced of th 
Verona, necessity of a retreat from~^Tihin^ffie~Aid 
Aprii-RIay ^j an commander had moved. v> ith . sufficlen 
rapidity to save Verona and Mantua fro m passing int< 
the hands of the insurgents. He was jtKu-T enaMed |< 
place his army in one of the best defensive positions 11 
Lurope, the Quadrilateral flanked by tlie rivers Mintfu 
and Adige, and protected b) the fortresses of Verona 
Mantua, Pescluera, and Legnano With his front on th< 
Mmcio he awaited at once the attack of the P iedmonte s< 
and the arrival of reinforcements from the noith-east 0 r 
the Sth of April the first attack was made, and_after t 
sharp engagement at Goito the passage _of the Mmcic 
was effected b> the Sardinian army. S iege was now Itj c 
to Peschiera, and while a luscan contingent watchec 
Mantua, the bulk of Charles Albert’s forces operatic 
farther northward with the view of cutting off Verom 
fiom the roads to the 1 ) rol. 1 his result was for a momep 
achieved, but the troops at the King’s dispos al were fo j 
too weak for the task of reducing the fortresses, and in 
an attempt that was made on the 6th of May_to_3rivc 
the Austrians out of their positions in front, of JVerona, 
Charles Albert was defeated at Santa Lucia and compelled 
to fall back towards the Mmcio 1 

Ajnuse m the war ensued, filled by political_eventS of 
ev il omen for Ital) . QLnll the princes who ln d perm itted 
their troops to march northwards to the assis tanc e orTlie 
Lombards, not one was acting in full sincerity”. Thefirst 
to show himself tn lus true colours was the -Pope Or 
l il£ spth of April_an Allocution was add ressed to tfijj 
Cardinals, m which Puis disav ow cd alPpar 
Allocution, ticipation in the war against Austria, anc 
April 29 ’ declared that his own troops should do n( 
more than defend the integrity of theTRomar 
States Though at the moment an outbiirst of'popnlai 
indignation in Rome forced a still more liberal Mintstr> 
into power, and Dnrando, the Papal general, continued 
1 Sch nlials }» 1*7 1 arim u q Vvt! Tip 1S49 Ivw 452 
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his advance into Venetia, the Pope’s renunciation of his 
supposed national leadership produced the effect which 
its author desired, encouraging every open and every 
secret enemy of the Italian cause, and perplexing those 
.who had believed themselves to be engaged in a sacred 
as well as a patriotic war. In Naples things hurried far 
Viore rapidly to a catastrophe. Elections had 
been held to the' Chamber of "Deputies, N May m 
wEich was to be" opened on the 15th of May, 
and most of the mem bers returned were men who, while 
devoted to the Italian natTonaTcause, were neither Repub- 
licans nor enemies of. the Bourbon dynasty, but a nxi ous 
tCLCOr.0 pe rate with-thei r- King in the work of Constitutional 
reform. Politicians of another character, however, com- 


manded the streets of Naples. Ivumours were spread that 
t he C ourt was on the point of restoring despotic govern- 
ment" and abandoning the’ Italian cause. Disorder and 
agitation increased from day to day ; andjifter the Deputies 
had. ...arrived . .in the .city ..and begun a series of informal 
meetings preparatory to the opening of the Parliament, 
an ill-advised act' of Ferdinand ..gave to the party of 
disorder, who were weakly represented in the Assembly, 
occasion" 'for ari'jnsurxection. After promulgating the 
Constitution on February 10th, Ferdinand had agreed 
that it should be submitted to the two Chambers for re- 


vision. He notified', however, to the Representatives on 
the eve of the opening of Parliament that the}'- would 
be required to take an oath of fidelity to the Constitution. 
They urged that such an oath would deprive them of their 
right of revision. The King, after some hours, consented 
to a change in the formula of the oath; but his demand 
had already thrown the city into tumult. Barricades were 
erected, the Deputies in vain endeavouring to calm the 
rioters and to prevent a conflict with the troops. While 
negotiations were still in progress shots were fired. "Tlie 
troops now threw themselves upon the people; there was 
a struggle, short in duration, but sanguinary and merci- 
less; the barricades were captured, some hundreds of the 
, 'Insurgents slain, and Ferdinand was once more absolute 
master of .Naples. The Assembly was dissolved on the 
day after that on which it should have met. Orders were 
at. once sent bv the King to General Pepe, commander 
of the troops, that were on the march to Lombardy, to 
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return withhis army, to, Naples*. Though Pope continued 
true to the" national cause, and endeavoured to lead his 
army forward from Bologna in defiance of the King’s 
instructions, his troops now melted away; and when he- 
crossed the Po and placed himself under (he standard of 
Charles Albert in Yenetin there remained with hho 
scarcely fifteen hundred men* f 

It thus became, clear, before Jhe end . of_May t hat the 
Lombards would, recei ve _ n o considerable.. help"T?o m tlie_ 
Southern States in Iheir str * r that 

the promised. Jeagufe'pf. file" ' 
cause \vas but a dream fre 

awakcningV” Narthc . ! i 

unity In aim and action \vi 

possible- The . . Republican jjai t v. ,_ >.>>». 1 
tlcm? 0*8*10 King and the Pr ovision aT^Goye r nme nt at 
Lombardy Milan of .an unwillingness to arm the people; 

Charles Albert on Ins part_regardecLcycry 
Republican as an enemy. On entering Lombardy.the 
King had stated that no question' as Jo_tfie^political 
organisation of the .future should be raised.u nt iL thejivar 
was ended; nevertheless, before a fortress had_been_ca^f- 
tiired, ,_he had allowed Modena a nd_Pn rma AQ JfocL'tre' 
themselves incorporated' with fhe P iedm o ntese jnp.narcf i y ; 
and, in spite of Mnzzini’s protest, their exam ple wa s 
followed bv Lombardy and some VcncjiarCdts.trictsI la 
the recriminations that passed between the Republicans 
and the Monarchists it was even suggested that Austria 
had friends of its own in certain classes of the population. 
This was not the view taken by the Viennese Government, 
which from the first appears to have considered its cause 
in Lombardy as virtually lost. T* n { Great 

Britain was invoked by Motter 


willingness expressed to grant i 

complete autonomy under the : ' . ■ . ■ 

merston, in reply to the supplications of a Court wunL 
had hitherto cursed his influence, urged that Lombardy 
and the greater part of Venetta should be ceded to thts 
King of Piedmont. The Austrian Government would 


Ixave given up Lombardy to their enemy ;'thV'WjiesjTnteW^ 
^increase his powrr.io_.lbc extent demand cd.l >y Jf’ah w'r- 
ston, the more so as the French Ministry was known to he 
jealous of the aggrandisement of Sardinia, and to desire 
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the establishment of weak Republics like those formed in 
1796. With drawing' from its negotiations at London, the 
Emperor’s Cabinet .now .entered, into, di rect .com muni ca- 
tion with the Provisional Government at Milan, and, 
without making any reference to. Piedmont or Venice, 
offered complete independence to Lombardy. As .the. 
union of this province with Piedmont had already been 
voted" by its inhabitants, the offer was at once rejected. 
Moreover, even if the Italians had shown a disposition 
to compromise their cause and abandon Venice, Radetzky 
would not have broken off the combat while any possi- 
bility remained of winning over the Emperor from the side 
of the peace-party. In reply to instructions directing him 
to offer an armistice to the enemy, he sent Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg to Innsbruck to implore the Emperor to 
trust to the valour of his soldiers and to continue the com- 
bat. Already there were signs that the victory would 
ultimately be with Austria. Reinforcements had cut their 
way through the insurgent territory and reached Verona ; 
and although a movement by which Radetzky threatened 
to sever Charles Albert’s communications was frustrated 
_by a second engagement at Goito, and Peschiera passed 
'Lnto the besiegers’ hands, this was the last success won bv 
the Italians'. Throwing himself suddenly eastwards, 
Radetzky appeared before Vicenza, and compelled this 
city, with the entire Papal army, commanded bv General 
Durando, to capitulate. The fall of Vicenza 
was followed by that of the other cities on K conquest 
the Venetian mainland till Venice alone on jtA cn r eti , a ; 
the east of the Adige defied the Austrian *" C< u J 
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Charles Albert now renewed his attempt to wrest the 
central fortresses from the Austrians. Leaving half his 
army at Peschiera and farther north, he pro- 
Battle of ceeded with the other half to blockade 
July 2 '??’ Man tin. Radetzky took advantage of the 

unskilful generalship of his opponent, and 
threw himself upon the weakly guarded centre of the Iou| 
Sardinian line The King perceived his error, and sought 
to unite with his. the northern detachments, now separated 
from him bv the Mincio. His efforts were baffled, and on 
the 25th of July, after a brave resistance, his troops were 
defeated at Custozza The retreat across the Mincio was 
conducted in fair order, but disasters sustained by the 
northern division, which should have held the enemy in 
check, destroyed all hope, and the retreat then became a 
flight Radetzkv followed in close pursuit. Charles 
Albert entered Milan, but declared himself unable to 
defend the city A storm of indignation broke out against 
the unhappy King amongst the Milanese, whom he was 
declared to have betrayed. The palace where he had 
taken up his quarters was besieged by the mob; his life 
was threatened; and he escaped with difficulty on 
night of August 5th under the protection of General LI 
Marmora and a few faithful Guards. A capitulation vra** 
signed, and as the Piedmontese army evacuated the cm 
Austrians Radetzky’s troops entered it in triumph 
re-enter Not less than sixty thousand of the in* 

Milan habitants, according to Italian statements, 

Aus 6 abandoned their homes and sought refuge 
in Switzerland or Piedmont rather than submit to the 
conqueror’s rule Radetzky could now have followed his 
retreating enemy without difficulty to Turin, and have 
crushed Piedmont itself under foot, but the fear of France 
and Great Britain checked his career of victory, and 
hostilities were brought to a close by an armistice at 
Vigevano on August 9th. 1 

The effects of Radetzkv ’s triumph were felt m everj 
province of the Empire The first open expression given 
to the changed state of affairs was the return of the Im- 
perial Court from its refuge at Innsbruck to Vienna. The 

* Parliamentary Paper* 1840 l\m p 128 Venice refused to acknow 
ledpe tne nrnmtice and detached itself frem Sardinia, restoring Mamn 
to power 
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election promised in May had been held, and an Assembly 
representing all 'the non-Hungarian parts of the Monarchy, 
with the exception.^ the Italian provinces, The 
had been opened by the Archduke John, as Austrian 
representative of. the Emperor, on the 22nd Court and 
of July. Ministers and Deputies united in angary 
demanding the return of the Emperor to the capital. 
With Radetzkv and Windischgratz within call, the 
Emperor could "now with some conlidence lace his students 
and his Parliament. But of far greater importance 
than the return of the Court to Vienna was the atti- 
tude which it now assumed towards the Diet and the 
national Government of Hungary. . The concessions made 
in April, inevitable as they were, had in fact raised Hun- 
gary to the position of an independent State. When 
such matters as the employment of Hungarian troops 
against Italy or the distribution of the burden of taxation 
came into question, the Emperor had to treat with the 
PKingarian "Ministry almost as if it represented a foreign 
and_.a„rival Power. For some months this humiliation 
had Jo jpg borne, and the appearance of fidelity to the new 
(Constitutional law maintained. But a deep, resentful 
hatred against the Magyar cause penetrated the circles. in 
which the old military and official absolutism of Austria 
yet survived; and behind the men and the policy still 
representing with some degree of sincerity the new order 
of things, there gathered the passions and the intrigues 
of a reaction thap waited only .for the outbreak of civil 
w.ar within Hungary, itself, and the restoration of con- 
hdence to the Austrian army, to draw the sword against 
its foep Already, while Italy was still unsubdued, and 
the"CEmperor was scarcely safe in his palace at Vienna, 
the popular forces that might be employed against the 
Government at Pesth came into view. 

In one of the stormy sessions of the Hungarian Diet at 
the time when the attempt was first made to impose the 
Magyar language upon Croatia the Illyrian leader, Gai, 
had thus addressed the Assembly: “You 
Magyars are an island in the ocean of Slav- . The Serbs 
ism. Take heed that its waves do not rise m Hunvarv m 
and overwhelm you.” The agitation of the S y 

spring of 1848 first revealed in its full extent the peril thus 
foreshadowed. Croatia had for above a year been in almost 
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Qpenjmitmj, but the spirit of revolt now spread through 
the whole of the Serff population of_ Sout hern Hu ngary, 
from the eastern limits "of Slavonia, 1 across the plain known 
as the Banat beyond the junction of the Theiss and the 
Danube, up to the borders of Transylvania. 1 he Serb ; 
had been welcomed into these provinces in _the sixt eentl 
and seventeenth centuries "by the sovereign s of A u stnaj c 
a ^bulwark against the lurks. Charters had been given tc 
them, which were still preserved, promising them a dis- 
tinct political administration under their own elected 
Voivode, and ecclesiastical independence under their own 
Patriarch of the Greek Church 2 These prov incial rights 
had fared much as others in the Austrian Empire The 
Patriarch and the Voivode had disappeared, and the Banat 
Jiad been completely merged in Hungary. Enough, how- 
ever, of Serb nationality remained to kindle^atlthe^sum- 
mons of 1848, and to resent with a sudden herceness_the 
determination of the Mag\ar rulers at Pestb.jhat.-the 
Magyar language, as the language of State, should thence- 
forward bind together all the races of H im ga ry_i n_the 
enjoyment of a common national life. T he Serbs had 
demanded from Kossuth and his colleagues th e restor ation 
of the local and ecclesiastical autonomyjpf which thefHaps- 
burgs had deprived them, and the recognition _of their own 
national language and customs. They found, oTbelfeyed, 
that instead of a German they were now to ha\ eji_MaJDA r 
lord, and one more near, more energetic, more aggressive 
Their reply' to Kossuth’s defence of Magyar .ascen dan cy 
was the sum monin g of a Congress of .Serbs at_Ca r low »t7 
Serb Con- on t ^ ie Lower Danube. Here it w as_ declared 

gress at that the Serbs of Austria Tbrmed a fr ee and 
Carlowitz, independent nation under the Austrian 
ay 15 S Q € pt re and the common Hungarian Crown . 
A Von ode was elected and the limits of his pro\ ince were 
defined AJN T ational Committee was charged w ith th e,dllty. 
oLprganismg a Government and of enterin g in to intimaLC. 

1 Slavonia itself was attached to Croatia Dalmatia also was claimed 
as a member of this triple Kingdom under the Hungarian Crown ir. 
virtue of ancient rights though since its annexation m 1707 it had been 
governed directly from Vienna and in 184S was represented in the 
Peichstag of \ lenna, not m that of Pesth 

* The real meaning of the Charters is howe\er, contested Springer, 
11 a8i Adlcrstein Archiv, 1 166 Ildfert, 11 255 Ir-inyi ct Chassin 
1 236 Die Serbische Woiwodscliaftsfrage, p 7 
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connection with the neighbouring Slavic Kingdom of 
Croatia... 

At „„.Agram, the . Croatian. . capital, . all established 
authority had sunk ip ..the catastrophe, of. March, and a 
National.. .Committee ..had. assumed power. It happened 
that tlie„office_of. Governor, or Ban, of Croatia . 

vWas..., the n vaca.n t . The Committee sent a Croatia 11 
deputation ...to ..Vienna., requesting that the 
colojiei.pl. .the.. first -Croatian regiment, Jellacic, might be 
appointed. Without waiting for the arrival of the- depu- 
tation, the. Court, . by a patent, dated the ,23rd...of . March, 
nominated Jellacic to the .vacant post. The date of this 
appointment, and the assumption of office by Jellacic on 
the 14th of April, the very day before the Hungarian 
Ministry entered upon its powers, have been considered 
proof that a secret understanding existed from the first 
between Jellacic and the Court. No further evidence of 
this secret relation has, however, been made public, and 
the belief long current among all friends of the Magyar 
cause that Croatia was deliberately instigated to revolt 
against the Hungarian Government by persons around the 
. Emperor seems to rest on no solid foundation. The Croats 
■Avould have been unlike all other communities in the 


Austrian Empire if they had not risen under the national 
impulse of 1848. They had been murmuring against 
Magya r ascendency for years past, and the' fire long 
smouldering now probably burst. .into -flame here as..else r 
where without the touch of an. incendiary, hand. With 
regard to Jellacic’s sudden appointment it is possible that 
the Court, powerless to check the Croatian movement, may 
have desired to escape the appearance of compulsion by 
spontaneously conferring office on the popular soldier, 
who was at least more likely to regard the Emperor’s 
interests than the lawyers and demagogues around him. 
Whether Jellacicwas at this time genuinely concerned for. 
C roatian autonomy, or whether from the first, while he 
apparently acted with the Croatian nationalists, hisjleepest 
sympathies . were .with the Austrian, .army, .and ...his. sole 
■( dgsig n w as that of .serving the i mperial... Crown with... or 
\ Wjout its own avowed concurrence, it is impossible to 
say. That, like. .nMstfof ,'his "countrymen, he cordially 
hated the .Magyars, is beyond doubt. The general im- 
pression left by his character hardty accords with the 
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Magyar conception of him as the profound and far-sighted 
conspirator; he would seem, on the contrary, to have been 
a man easily yielding to the impulses of the moment, and 
capable of playing contradictory parts with little sense of 
his own inconsistency. 1 

installed m office, Jeilacic cast to the winds all 
consideration clue to the Emperor’s personal engagement 

Affairs of t0war ^s Hungary, and forthwith^ permuted 

Croatia, tl\e Magyar officials _to_be^driven_out_pf Jbe 

April 14- epuntry. On the 2 nd of May_he_j,s.sued_an. 

June is order forbidding all Croatian_autho nties to 
cprrespond with the Government at Pesth . BatthydnjT, 
the Hungarian Premier, at once hurried to JViejma, and 
obtained from the Emperor a letter commanding~Jellacic 
tQ_ submit to the Hungarian Ministry. As.the_.Ban paid 
np attention to this mandate, General Hrabowsky, coiri- 
mander of the troops in the southern ..provinces, ^received 
orders from Pesth to annul all that Jellacic_had_done, to 
suspend him from his office, and to bring him t o trial 
f<£r high treason. Nothing daunted, Jeilaci c on h is own 
authority convoked the Diet of Croatia for the 5 tlTo 0 une; 
the populace of Agram, on hearing of Hrabowsky *s 
mission, burnt the Palatine in effigy. Ihis was a direct 
outrage on the Imperial family, and Batthydny turned 
to account The Emperor had just been drive n from 
Vienna bj the not of the 15 th of May. Tfatthy&nyjjought 
him at Innsbruck, and by assuring him of tliejsupport 
of his loyal Hungarians against both the Italians andjhf 
Viennese obtained his signature on June 10 th to a rescript 
vehemently condemning the Ban’s action and suspending 
him from office. Jeilacic had already been summoned to 
appear at Innsbruck. He set out, taking with him a depu- 
tation of Croats and Serbs, and leaving behind him a 
popular Assembly sitting at Agram, in which, besides the 
representatives of Croatia, there were seventy Deputies 
from the Serb provinces. On the very day on which the 
Ban reached Innsbruck, the Imperial order condemning 
him and suspending him from his functions was published 
by Batthyanv at Pesth. Nor was the situation made* 

1 Hut sec Kossuth Schnften (iSSo) u 213, for a comersation between 
Jeilacic and Iiatthyiny, said to have been narrated to Kossuth by ihc 
Jailer If authentic, this certainly proves Jelhcic to have used the Sfavic 
agitation from the first solely for Austrian ends See also Vitrthutu, 

P 207 
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easier by the almost simultaneous announcement that civil 
war had broken out on the Lower Danube, and that 
General Hrabowsky, on attempting to occup}' r Carlowitz, 
had been attacked and compelled to retreat by the Serbs 
under their national leader Stratimirovic . 1 

It is said that the Emperor Ferdinand, during de- 
liberations in council on which the fate of the Austrian 
Empire depended, was accustomed to occupy 
himself with counting the number of carriages Jellacic, 
that passed from righL and left respectively the Court, 
under the windows. In the struggle between Hungarian 
Croatia -and. Hungary he appears to have Government 
ayoided even the formal exercise of authority, 
preferring to commit the decision between the contending 
parties, tpjhe Archduke John,, as mediator or judge. John 
was too deeply immersed in other business to give much 
attention to the matter. What really passed between 
Jellacic and the Imperial family at Innsbruck is unknown. 
Tire official request of the Ban was for the withdrawal 
or suppression of the rescript signed by the Emperor on ‘ 
June 10th. Prince Esterhazy, who represented the Hun- 
garian Government at Innsbruck, was ready to make this 
-.^concession; but before the document could be revoked, 
it. had been made public by Batthyany. Wit h the object 
of. proving .his fidelity to the Court, Jellacic now published 
aryaddress to the Croatian regiments serving in Lombardy, 
entreating them not to be diverted from their duty to the 
Emperor in the field by any report of danger to their 
rights and their nationality nearer home. So great was 
Jellacic’s influence with his countrymen that an appeal 
from him of opposite tenor would probably have caused 
the Croatian regiments to quit Radetzky in a mass, and 
so have brought the war in Italy to an ignominious end. 
His .action won for him a great popularity in the. higher 
ranks of tlie “Austrian army, and probably gained for him, 
even if he did not possess it before, the secret confidence 
of the Court. That some understanding now existed is 
almost certain, for, in spite of the unrepealed declaration 
qf_ .June 10th, and the postponement of the Archduke’s 
judgment, Jellacic .was permitted to return to Croatia and 
to resume his government. The Diet at Agram occupied 

1 Adlerstein, Archiv, i. 146, 156. Klapka, Erin"' 

Iranyi et Chassin, i. 344. Serbische Bewegung, p. 1 
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itself with far-reaching schemes for a confederation of the 
southern Slavs, but its discussions were of no practical 
effect, and after some weeks it was extinguished under the 
form of an adjournment. Fiom t hi s tim e Te ltacic h eld, 
dictatorial power. It was unnecessary for him in his' 
relations with "Hungary any longer to keep up the fiction 
of a mere defence of Croatian rights , he_ap.pea red op enly 
las the champion of Austnanjjmty. In negotiations which 
|he held with Batthyiiny’at Vienna during the last days 
^ of July, he demanded the restoration of single Ministries 
'tor War, Finance, and Foreign Affairs for the whole 
Austrian Emmre. The demand was indignantly refused, 
land the chieftains of the two rival races quitted Vienna 
to prepare for war. 

The Hungarian National V J .pi ,<1 1 d i id''- ^ 
new .Constitution, hacLbecnj*, n d n p'J il. . * 

Great efforts had been mad , in v c t ,,- «I ■ " ' ' ' 


with Croatia and of the suspected intrigues between the 
- . Ban and the Court partv, to induce the 

breach 1 Emperor Ferdinand to appear at Pesth in 
between person. lie excused himself from this on the 4 
Austria and ground of illness, but sent a letter to the Par^ (J 
ungary ^ j iam ent condemning not only in hts o 
name but in that ot every member of the Imperial famih 
the resistance offered to the Hungarian Government in 
the southern provinces If words bore <anv meaning, the 
Emperor stood pledged to a lo\al co-operation with the 
Hungarian Ministers in defence of the unity and the con- 
stitution of the Hungarian Kingdom as established bv the 
laws of April. Yet at this very time the Minister of War 
at Vienna was encouraging Austrian officers to join the 
Serb insurgents. Kossu th * * ' 

business of the Hungana < .ower 

Chamber at Pesth, made_n ojhe 

central powers Wffile his otd a 

breach with the other half < led to 

be Kossuth’s object rather to pro\ohe it. In^calhngjot 
a_Ie\t of two hundred thousand men to r u sh _th CuS lat J c 
rebellion, he openly ^denounced thp Viennese Ministryjind v ; 
tJje^Court as its pro mote rs. In leading the debate upon 
the Italian War, he endea\oured without the knowledge - 
of his colleagues to make the cession of the territorv west 
of the Adige a condition of Ilungan ’s participation tn 
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the struggle. As Minister of Finance, Aie spared neither 
word nor act to demonstrate his contempt for the financial 
interests of Austria. Whether a gentler policy on the part 
of the most powerful statesman in Hungary might have 
averted the impending conflict it is vain to ask; but in the 
uncompromising enmity of Kossuth the Austrian Court 
found its own excuse for acts in which shamelessness 
seemed almost to rise into political virtue. R T o sooner had 
Radetzky’s victories and the fall of Milan brought the 
Emperor back to Vienna than the new policy came into 
effect. The veto of the sovereign was placed upon the 
laws passed by the Diet at Pesth for the defence of the 
kingdom. The Hungarian Government was required to 
reinstate Jellacic in his dignities, to enter into negotiations 
at Vienna with him and the Austrian Ministry, and finally 
to desist from all military preparations against the rebel- 
lious provinces. In answer to these demands the Diet 
sent a hundred of its members to Vienna to claim from 
the Emperor the fulfilment of his plighted word. The 
miserable man received them on the 9th of September with 
protestations of his sincerity; bj.it even before the deputa- 
, ip on had passed the palace-gafes, there appeared in the 
■official gazette a letter under the Emperor’s jellacic 
own hand replacing jellacic in office and restored to 
acquitting him of every charge that had been offi f e, TT 
brought against Alim. It was for this formal marches on 
recognition alone that Jellacic had been wait- Pesth 
ing. On the nth of September he crossed the Drave with 
his army, and began his march against the Hungarian 
capital. 1 

The Minis try now in office at Vienna was composed 
in part of men who had been 'known' as reformers in the 
early days of 1848; but the old order was Mission of 
represented in it by Count Wessenberg, who Lambcrg. 
had been Metternich’s assistant at Jhe Con- He is mur 
gtess of Vienna, and by Latour, the War Pesth^ 

Minister, a soldier of high birth whose career Sept. 28 

dated back to the campaign of Auslerlitz. Whatever con- 
/ tempt might be felt by one section of the Cabinet for the 
other, its members were able to unite against the inde- 
' pendence of Hungary as they had united against the in- 
dependence of Italy. The y hande d iio_ to the Emperor 

1 Iranyi et Chassin, ii. 56. Codex der neuen Gesetze (pesth), i. ‘j. 
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a memorial in which the very concessions to which they 
owed their own existence as a Constitutional Ministry were 
made a ground for declaring_theJaws_establishing.Hun- 
ganan autonomy ~ntil l a ndroid In a tissue of trans-, 
parent sophistries they argued that the Emperor’s promise 
of a Constitution to all his dominions on the 15th of 
March disabled him from assenting, without the advice 0/ 
his Viennese Ministry, to the resolutions subsequently 
passed by the Hungarian Diet, although the union between 
Hungary and the other Hereditary States had from the 
first rested solely on the person of the monarch, and no 
German official had e\er pretended to exercise authority 
over Hungarians otherwise than by order of the sovereign 
as Hungarian King. The publication of this Cabinet 
memorial, which appeared in the journals at Pesth on 
the 17th of September, gave plain warning to the Hun- 
garians that, if they were not to be attacked by Jellacic 
and the Austrian armv simultaneously, they must mike 
some compromise with the Government at Vienna 
Ratthyany was inclined to concession, and after resigning 
office in consequence of the Emperor's desertion he had 
already re-assumed his post with colleagues disposed tO\ 
accept his own pacific policy, Kossu th jspjjke openly.* 
of war with Austria and of -a. dictatorship. ~As~Jellacic 
advanced towards Pesth, the Palatine took com mand j ?f 
the Hungarian_ armband marched southwards. On r each- 
ing Lake Baloton, on whose southern shore the^Ctoats 
were encamped, “he requested a personal conference with 
Jellacic, and sailed to lhe_appointed place_pf.jneeung. 
But he waited iiTyarn Tor The Ban , and rig htly interpreting 
this^rejection of his overtures, h e fl ed from thg^rni y and 
laid down Tils office”! T he Emperor now se nt Genera l 
Lnrnnerg fro m Vienna vrr ffr .orders to assume the SiipKXilC 
command alike over thcTMagyar and the Croatian forces^ 
•Uid to prevent an en cou nter. On the success* of^ Lam- 
berg's mission hungthe fast chanceof recon ci haiion_ be- 
tween Hungary ana "Austria. Batthyany, stilt clinging to 
the hope of peace, ~set out for the camp in order to meet ^ 
the envoy on his arrival. Lamberg, desirous of obtaining^ 
the necessary credentials from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, made his wav to Pesth. There he found Kossuth •* 
and a Committee of Si\ installed in power. Under their 
influence the Diet passed 1 resolution forbidding Lamberg 
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to assume command of the Hungarian troops, and declar- 
ing him a traitor if he should attempt to do so. , The 
report spread through Pesth that Lamberg had come to 
seize the citadel' and bombard the town ; and„before 7 he 
could reach a place of safety he was attacked and mur- 
dered by a raging mob. It was in vain that Battihyany, 
Vho now laid down his office, besought the Government 
at Vienna to take no rash step of vengeance. The pretext 
for annihilating Hungarian independence had been given, 
and the mask was cast aside. A manifesto published, by 
the Emperor on the 3rd of October declared the Hungarian 
Parliament dissolved, and its acts null and 
void. Martial law was proclaimed, and 
Jellacic appointed commander of all the 
forces and representative of the sovereign. In the course 
of the next few days it was expected that he would enter 
Pesth as conqueror. 

In the meantime, however confidently the Government 
might reckon on Jellacic’s victory, the passions of revolu- 
tion were again breaking loose in Vienna itself. Increas- 
ing misery among the poor, financial panics, the reviving 
..efforts of professional agitators, had renewed the dis- 
vfurbanoes of the spring in forms which Tumult of 
alarmed the middle classes almost as much Oct. 6 at 
as the holders of power. The conflict of the Vienna. 
Government with Hungary brought affairs La ^ oul G 
to a crisis. After discovering the_ useless- mur ere 
ness of negotiations with the Emperor, the Hungarian 
Parliament had sent some of its ablest members to request 
an audience from the Assembly sitting at Vienna, in order 
that the representatives of "the western half of the Empire 
might, even at the last moment, have the opportunity of 
pronouncing a judgment upon the action of the Court. 
T.he„most numerous group in the Assembly was formed 
by the Czech deputies from Bohemia. As Slavs, the 
Bohemian deputies had sympathised wdth the Croats and 
Setbs in their struggle against Magyar ascendancy, and 
in their eyes Jellacic was still the champion of a national 
/cause. Blinded by their sympathies of race to the danger 
involved to all nationalities alike by the restoration of 
absolutism, the Czech majority, in spite of a singularly 
impressive warning given by a leader of the German 
Liberals, refused a hearing to the Hungarian representa- 
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tli.es. The_Magyars, .repelled_by,jhe-.Assembly,_sMg)it 
a nd f ound, a llies m the demo cracy o f Vie nna itself. '1 fie 
popular clubsrang with acclamations for the cause of 
Hungarian freedom and with invectives against the Czech 
instruments of tyranny. ln_tbe_mid 4 t_ot_this_deepening 
agitation tidings arrtved_at Vienn a t hat l el lacic had~bfte« 

rcpufscci JO Inc mif/’h Ml nnrl for/'Prl +/-v rotirn xt iHutp' 

tf Te Austr . 

V lennese t 

struggle, _« i 

ments_m . 

This orde 

c ratio leaders, and a portion ot the troops had been vvoi 
over to “the “popular side. Latojtr’scom mands were re 
sistedj and upon an attempt being made to enforctTtlu 
departure of the troops, the regiments fired on one anotliei 
(October 6th). The battalions of the National Guard 
which rallied to the support of the Government were over- 
powered by those belonging to the working men’s •dis- 
tricts- The insurrection was victorious; the Ministers 
submitted once more to the masters of the streets, and the 
orders given to the troops were withdrawn. But the fierce 
part of the mob was not satisfied with a political victory 
There were criminals and madmen among its lenders who, 
after the offices of Government had been stormed and 
Latour had been captured, determined upon his death. 

It was in vain that some of the keenest political opponents 
of the Minister sought at the peril of their own lives to 
protect him from his murderers. He w as dragged_intp_thc 
court in fron t of t he .War Office, "~andHhere..slain with 
ferocious and yet deliberate barbarity. 1 

*~The Emperoi^ whi le the city was still jn tumult, Jiad 
i rights usual fashtpn promised that the popular_demnnds. 
The should satisfied ; but as_,soon_as_hc_wns 
Emperor unobserved. he fled front Vienna, and in Ins 

at Oimutz fllgfilThewas followed by the Czech deputies 
and many German Conservatives, who declared that their 
lives were no longer safe in the capital. Most of th e 
Ministe rs gathered round the Emperor _at_0fmutz_m 

1 Adlcrstcin u 296 Hdfert, Geschicblc Oeslerreichs 1 79 n * 0 * 
Dunder, p 77 Springer, i« 520 Vitzthum, p 143 Kossuth. Sdmften 
(iSSi), u 284 Reschaucr, u 563 Piller=dotf, Nochlass, p 163 lrlnji 
ct Cha«sm, 11 9S 
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Moravia; the Assembly, however, continued to hold its 
sittings in Vienna, and the Finance Minister, apparently 
under instructions from the Court, remained at his post, 
and treated the Assembly as still possessed of legal powers. 
But for all practical purposes the western half of the 
Austrian Empire had now ceased to have any Govern- 
'ment whatever; and the real state of affairs was bluntly 
exposed in a manifesto published by Count Windischgratz 
at Prague on the nth of October, in which, without pro- 
fessing to have received any commission from the Em- 
peror, he announced his intention of marching windisch- 
on Vienna in order to protect the sovereign gratz 
and maintain the unity of the Empire. In marches on 
due course the Emperor ratified the action ' ,cnna 
of his energetic soldier; Wmdischgratz was appointed to 
the supreme command over - all the troops of the Empire 
with the exception of Radelzky’s army, and his march 
against Vienna was begun. 

To the Hungarian Parliament, exasperated by ihe 
decree ordering its own dissolution and the war openly 
levied against the country by the Court in W indisch- 
<A\liance with Jellacic, the revolt of the capital griitV. 
'•kerned to bring a sudden deliverance from conquers 
all danger. The .Viennese had saved TIun- ^ 
gary, and the Diet was willing, if summoned ov * 
by the Assembly at Vienna, to send its troops to the 
defence of the capital. But the urgency of the need was 
not understood on either side till too late. The Viennese 
Assembly, treating itself as a legitimate and constitutional 
power threatened Tty a group of soldiers who had usurped 
the monarch’s authority, hesitated to compromise its legal 
character by calling in a Hungarian army. The Magvar 
generals on the other hand were so anxious not to pass 
beyond the strict defence of their own kingdom, that, in 
the absence of communication from a Viennese authoritv, 
they twice withdrew from Austrian soil after following 
Jellacic in pursuit beyond the frontier. It was not until 
Windischgratz had encamped within sight of Vienna, 
/ ancTTTad detained as a rebel the envoy sent to - him bv 
, thelHungarian Government, that Kossuth’s will prevailed 
over the scruples of weaker men, and the Hungarian army 
marched- against the -besiegers. IrTthe" meantime Win- 
dischgratz had begun his attack on the suburbs which 
9-2 
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were weakly defended by the National Guard and by 
companies of students and volunteers, the nominal com 
mander being one Messenhauser, formerly an officer in 
the regular army, who was assisted by a soldier of fai 
greater merit than himself, the Polish general Bern 
Among those who fought were two members of the Ger- 
man Parliament of Frankfort, Robert Blum and Frobe/J 
who had been sent to mediate between the Emperor and 
his subjects, but had remained at Vienna as combatants 
The besiegers had captured the outskirts of the city, and 
negotiations for surrender were in progress, when, on the 
30th of October, Messenhauser from tne top of the cathe- 
dral tower saw beyond the line of the besiegers on the 
south-east the smoke of battle, and announced that the 
Hungarian army was approaching An engagement had 
in fact begun on the plain of Schwechat between the Hun- 
garians and Jellacic, reinforced by divisions of Wmdtsch- 
gratz's troops In a moment of wild excitement the de- 
fenders of the capital threw themselves once more upon 
their foe, disregarding the offer of surrender that had been 
already made But the tide of battle at Schwechat tumec* 
against the Hungarians They were compelled to retreatj 
and Windischgratz, reopening his cannonade upon the* 
rebels who were also violators of their truce, became in 
few hours master of Vienna. He made his entry on the 
31st of October, and treated Vienna as a conquered city . 
The troops had behaved with ferocity during the combat 
in the suburbs and slaughtered scores of unarmed persons 
No Oriental tvrant ever addressed his fallen foes with 
greater insolence and contempt for human right than 
Windischgratz in the proclamations which, on assuming 
government, he addressed to the Viennese, vet, whate\cr 
might be the number of persons arrested and imprisoned, 
the number now put to death was not great The % ictun» 
were indeed carefully selected, the most prominent being 
Robert Blum, in whom, as a leader of the German Liberals 
and a Deputv of the German Parliament in\iolable b) 
law, the Austrian Government struck ostentatiouslj at thc^ 
Parliament itself and at German democracy at large. 

In the subjugation of Vienna the arm} had again 
pxoved itself the real political power In Austria j but the- 
time had not >et armed when absolute go\crnmcnt could- 
UiTopenl) restored “1 he Bohemian deputies, fatal!} as 
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they had injured the cause of constitutional rule by their 
secession from Vienna, were still in earnest in the cause 
of provincial autonomy, and would vehem- The p arlia . 
ently have repelled the charge of an alliance ment at 
with despotism. Even the mutilated Parlia- ICremsler, 
ment of Vienna had been recognised by the Nov. 22 
Court as in lawful session until the 22nd of October, 
when an order was issued proroguing the Parliament and 
bidding it re-assemble a month later at Kremsier, in 
Moravia. There were indications in the weeks succeeding 
the fall of Vienna of a conflict between the reactionary and 
the more liberal influences surrounding the Emperor, and 
of an impending coup d’etat: but counsels of prudence 
prevailed for the moment; the Assembly was permitted 
to meet at Kremsier, and professions of constitutional 
principle were still made with every show of schwarzen- 
sincerity. A new Ministry, however, came berg 
into office, with Prince Felix Schwarzenberg Minister 
at its head. Schwarzenberg belonged to one of the 
greatest Austrian families. He had been ambassador at 
daples -when the revolution of 1848 broke out, and had 
fitted the city with words of menace when insult was 
'•Offered to the Austrian flag. Exchanging diplomacy for 
war, he served under Radetzky, and was soon recognised 
as the statesman in whom the army, as a political power, 
found its own peculiar representative. His career had 
hitherto been illustrated chiefly by scandals of private life 
so flagrant that England and other countries where he 
had held diplomatic posts had insisted on his removal ; but 
the cynical and reckless audacity of the man rose in his 
new calling as Minister of Austria to something of political 
greatness. Few statesmen have been more daring than 
Schwarzenberg ; few have pushed to more excessive lengths 
'the advantages to be derived from the moral or the 
material weakness of an adversary. His rule was the de- 
'bauclh of forces respited in their extremity for one last and 
worst exertion. Like the Roman Sulla, he gave to a con- 
demned and perishing cause the passing semblance of 
/'restored vigour, and died before the next great wave of 
, change swept his creations away. 

Schwarzenberg/s first _ act. was the^elepositiom of his 
sovereign. The imbecility of the. Emperor Ferdinand had 
lon g sug gested his abdication .or ..dethronement, and the 
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time for decisive action had now arrived hle^ladly r\ith- 
drewjnto pm ate life: thecrou n, dechned_by_hlO)rother. 
Terdinand and heir, .was passed,, o n to his nephew, 
abdieaies, Francis Joseph, a_>outh_Qf_eighteen This 
Francis P rince had at least not made in person, W- 
Joseph uttered w ith his own lips, not signed with 
Emperor own hand, those solemn engagements wnti 
the Hungarian nation which Austria was now about to an- 
mhilate with fire and sword He had not moved in friendlj 
intercourse with men who were henceforth doomed to the 
scaffold. He came to the throne as little implicated in the 
acts of his predecessor as any nominal chief of a State 
could be, as fitting an instrument in the hands of Court 
and army as any reactionary faction could desire Help- 
less and well-meaning, Francis Joseph, while his troops 
poured into Hungary, pla>ed for a while„in_Austriajhe 
n ,' part of a lojal observer of his Parliament, 

of the then., when die moment had_cQme_iac-its 
Kremsier destruction, he.obe) ed his-soldier-jiunisteo as 
Parliament, Ferdinand had in earlier dajs obe>ed the 
arc ’ students, and signed the decreeJor itsjhssiJ'’ 
lution (March 4, 1840) The Assembly, during its sitting 
aF Vienna, had accomplished one important task: it ban 
freed the peasantry from the burdens attaching to their 
land and converted them into independent proprietors 
This part of its work survived it, and remained almost the 
sole gam that Austria derived from the struggle of 1848 
After the removal to Kremsier, a Committee _of tn c 
Assembh had. been engaged with the formation ofa Con- 
stitution for Austria , and_t he draft was now ^completed m 
the course of debate someth mg had been gamed by the 
representatives of the German and the Slavic races in the 
vvaj of respect for one another’s interests and prejudices, 
some political knowledge had been acquired, 
approach made to an adjustment between the claims of the 
central power and of provincial autonomy If the Con- 
stitution sketched at Kremsier had come into being, » 
would at least have given to Western Austria and ft*, 
Galicia, which belonged to this half of the Empire, a^ 
s>stem of gov ernment based on popular desires and worth) 
on the part of the Crown, of a fair trial But, apart from 
its own defects from the monarchical point of view, this 
Constitution rested on the division of the Empire into two 
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independent parts; it assumed the separation of Hungary 
from the other Hereditarj* States; and of a separate Hun- 
garian Kingdom the Minister now in power would hear no 
longer. That liungaiy had for centuries possessed and 
naintained its rights; that, with the single exception of the 
English, no nation in Europe had equalled the Magyars in 
he stubborn and unwearied defence of Constitutional law; 
hat, in an age when national spirit was far less holl)' 
nflamed, the Emperor Joseph had well-nigh lost his 
hrone and wrecked his Empire in the attempt to subject 
this resolute race to a centralised administration, was 
nothing to Schwarzenbcrg and the soldiers who were now 
trampling upon revolution. Hungary was declared to 
have forfeited by rebellion alike its ancient rights and the 
contracts of 184S. Thje. dissolution of the 
Parliament of Kremsieiywas followed, by the TJ \ C Unitary 
publication of an edi eta ffee t i n g„ to - bes tow a ti^v^FcUct 
uniform and centralised ^Constitution upon March, 1849 ’ 
the, entire’ Austrian Empire. All existing 
p ublic rights were thereby extinguished; and, inasmuch 
as the new Constitution, in so far as it provided for a re- 
presentative system, never came into existence, but 
Remained in abeyance until it was formally abrogated in 
1&51, the real effect of the Unitary Edict of March, 1849, 
which professed to close the period of revolution by grant- 
ing the same rights to all, was to establish absolute 
government and the rule of the sword throughout the 
Emperor’s dominions. Provincial institutions giving to 
some of the German and Slavic districts a shadowy control 
of their own local affairs only marked the distinction 
between the favoured and the dreaded parts of the Empire. 
Ten years passed before freedom again came within sight 
of the Austrian peoples. 1 " ‘ 

’Th’e„Hurigarian,Diet, on learning of the transfer of the 
crown from Ferdinand to Francis Joseph, had refused to 
ackn owle dge, this .act, as valid, on the ground 
that it had taken place without the consent of angary 
the Legislature, and that Francis Joseph had not been 
ferowned King of Hungary. Ferdinand was treated as still 
the reigning sovereign, and the war’ now became, accord- 
ing to the Hungarian view, more than ever a war in 
defence of established right, inasmuch as the assailants of 

1 Codex der neuen Gesetze, i. 37. Helfert, iv. (3) 321. 
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Hungary were not only violators of a settled constitution 
but agents of a usurping prince. The whole nation was 
~~ A „ r rr, c - P nr j m order that there 'might T 5 e*no 
th e command over the forces on 
1 by_Ivossuth .to _Gorgei,_a, j oiM 

oihcer of whom little was yet known to the world but Uto 
he had executed Count Eugene Zichy, a powerful nobit* 
for holding communications with JelJacic. It was thl 
design of the Austrian Government to attack Hungary ik 
once by the line of the Danube and from the frontier of 
Galicia on the north-east. The Serbs were to be led for- 
ward from their border-provinces against the capital; and 
another race, which centuries of oppression had filled with 
bitter hatred of the Magyars, was to be thrown into ibe 
struggle lhe mass of the population of Transylvania 
The Hou- belonged to the Roumanian stock 1 he 
mantans in Magyais, here known by the name of 
Transyl- Szeklers, and a community of Germans, 
vania descended from immigrants who settled in 
Transylvania about the twelfth century, formed a small but 
a privileged minority, in whose presence the Roumanian* 
peasantry, poor, savage, and absolutely without potytatk 
rights, felt themselves before 1848 scarcely removed ipfRjJL 
serfdom. In the Diet of Transylvania the Magyars held 
command, and in spite of the resistance of the Germans, 
they had succeeded in carrying an Act, in May, 1848, 
uniting the countiy with Hungary. This Act had been 
ratified by the Emperor Ferdinand, but it was followed b) 
a widespread insurrection of the Roumanian peasantry, 
who were already asserting their claims as a separate 
nation and demanding equality with their oppressors' 
The rising of the Roumanians had indeed more of the 
character of an agrarian revolt than of a movement for 
national independence. It was marked by atrocious 
cruelty, and although the Hapsburg standard was raised, 
the Austrian commandant. General Puchner, Hesitated 
long before lending the insurgents his countenance. At 
length, m October, he declared against the Hungarian^ 
Government The union of the regular troops with the 
peasantry o\erpowered for a time all resistance. ^ 
towns fell under Austrian sway, and although the Szeklers J 
were not jet disarmed, Transjl vania seemed to be lost w 
Ilungarj General Puchner recened orders to lead nis 
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troops, with the newly formed Roumanian militia, west- 
ward into the Banal, in order to eo-operate in the attack 
which was to overwhelm the Hungarians from every 
quarter of the kingdom.’ 

On the 15th ot December, Windischgralz, in command 
:>f the main Austrian army, crossed the river Leilha, the 
border between German and Magyar terri- The 
Lory. Gorgei, who was opposed to him, had Austrians, 
from the lirst declared that Pesth must be Pcsth^ 
abandoned and a war of defence carried on in Jan. 5 , 1849 
Central Hungary. Kossuth, however, had scorned this 
counsel, and announced that he would defend Pesth to the 
last. The backwardness of the Hungarian preparations 
and the disorder of the new levies justified the young 
general, who from this time assumed the attitude of con- 
tempt and hostility* towards the Committee of Defence. 
Kossuth had in fact been strangely served by fortune in 
his choice of Gorgei. Pie had raised him to command on 
account of one irretrievable act of severity against an 
Austrian partisan, and without any proof of his military 
capacity. In the untried soldier he had found a general of 
unusual skill; in the supposed devotee to Magyar 
Patriotism he had found a military politician as self-willed 
and as insubordinate as any who have ever distracted the 
councils of a falling State. Dissensions and misunder- 
standings aggravated the weakness of the Hungarians in 
the field. Position after position was lost, and it soon 
became evident that the Parliament and Government could 
remain no longer at Pesth. They withdrew to Debreczin 
beyond the Theiss, and on_the_5th of January, 1849, Win- 
dischgratz made his entry into the capital. 2 

"The Austrians how supposed the war to be at an end. 
It was in fact but'beginning.” "The fortress of Comorn, on 
the upper Danube, remained in the hands of The 
the Magyars; and by conducting his retreat Hungarian 
northwards into a mountainous country Government 
where the Austrians could not follow him at Debrcczin 
Gorgei gained the power either of operating against 
•AVindischgratz’s communications or of combining with the 

1 Revolutionskrieg in. Siebenbiirgen, i. 30. Iielfert, ii. 207. Bratiano 
et Iranyi, Lettres Hongro-Roumaines, Adlerstein, ii. 105. 

2 Klapka, Erinnerungen, p. 56. Helfert, iv. 199; Gorgei, Leben und 
Wirken, i. 145. Adlerstein, iii. 576, 648. 
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army of General ivlapka, who was charged with the de- 
fence of Hungary against an enemy advancing from 
Galicia. While Windischgratz remained inactive at 
Pesth, Klapka met and deteated an Austrian division 
under General Schlick which had crossed the Carpathians 
and was moving southwards towards Debreczin. 
now threw himself eastwards upon the line of retreat^, 
the beaten enemy, and Schlick's army only escaped capture 
by abandoning its communications and seeking refuse 
with Windischgratz at Pesth. A concentrati on of th e. 
Magyar forces. was .effected J>n theJTheiss, _andjhe_.com: 
mand over the entire army was. .given by Kossuth to 
Kossuth TJembinsk^ a Pol e wh o had gained' distinc- 
nnd Gorget tion. Jtt the wars of Nap oieon^an cCTOhe 
campaign of 1831. Gorgei, acting, as the 
representative of the officers who had been in the service 
before the Revolution, had published an address declaring 
that the army would fight for no cause but that of the Con- 
stitution as established by Ferdinand, the legitimate King, 
and that it would accept no commands but those of the 
Ministers whom Ferdinand had appointed. Interpreting 
this manifesto as a direct act of defiance, and as a varninC 
that the army might under Gorgei’s command make termj 
on its own authority with the Austrian Government, 
Kossuth resorted to the dangerous experiment of super- 
seding the national commanders by a Pole who uas 
connected with the revolutionary party throughout Europe- 
The act was disastrous in its moral effects upon the army; 
and, as a general, Dembinski entirely failed to justify Ins 
reputation. After permitting Schlick’s corps to escape 
him he moved forwards from the Theiss against Pesth. 
He was met b y th e Austrians and defeatecUat_ Kapol na 
(February 26). BoMi^a rmi cs retired to t hei r_ earlier, 
tions, and, after a. declaration from the Magyar^ generals 
tfiat they would no longer obey his orders, Dembinski 52 $. 
removed from his command, though he remained in Hun- 
gary to interfere once more with evil effect before the efl<« 
of the war. , 

The struggle between Austria and Hungary 

reached this stage’ wlicn the Constitntio nTncr gingmjtpro- 
vincial rights tn one centralised system was. publ ished 3>,v - 
Schwarzcnberg. The Croats, the Seths, the, Roumanians 

who h ad so credulously „ flocked to the Emperor’s Jxuym'r 
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under the belief that -they were fighting for their own in- 
dependence, at length discovered their .delusion. Their 

enthusiasm "sank';' the " bolder among them The ~ 

even attempted to., detach .. their , countrymen Austrians 
from ’the] Austrian. cause; but it was too lat e to . driven out 
undo what had already been done . Jellacic, of I ^ u T.f 1 ary ’ 
now ‘u ndistinguTshabl e from any other Aus- p 
trian general, mocked the politicians of Agram who 
still babbled of Croatian autonomy : Stratimirovic, the 
national leader of the Serbs, sank before his rival the 
Patriarch of Carlowitz, a Churchman who preferred 
ecclesiastical immunities granted by the Emperor of 
Austria to independence won on the field of battle by his 
countrymen. Had a wiser or more generous statesman- 
ship controlled the Hungarian Government in the first 
months of its activity, a union between the Magyars and 
the subordinate races against Viennese centralisation 
might perhaps even now have been effected. But distrust 
and. animosity, had. risen too high for the mediators be- 
tween Slav and Magyar to attain any real success, nor was 
any distinct promise of self-government even now to be 
drawn from the offers of concession which were held out 
Qnt Debreczin. An interval of dazzling triumph seemed 
indeed to justify the Hungarian Government in holding 
fast to its sovereign claims. In the hands of able leaders 
no task seemed too hard for Magyar troops. to. accomplish. 
Bern, arriving 'in Transylvania without a soldier,, created 
ajnew army, and by a series of extraordinary marches, and 
surpnies.’nbt .only, over. threw, the Austrian and- Roumanian 
troops opposed to him, but expelled a corps of Russians 
whom General Puchner in his extremity had invited to 
garrison Hermannstadt. Gorge], resum ing_in_the_first 

week -of April.., the movement in which Dembinski. had 

failed, inflicted upon the Austrians a series of. defeats that 
drove them back to the walls of Pesth; while Klapka, 
advancing on Comorn, effected the relief, of this fortress, 
and planted in the rear of the Austrians a force which 
threatened to cut them off from Vienna. It was in vain 

/ that jthe Austrian. .Government removed AVindischgratz 

: frpm. his. command. H.is_successor found that a force 
superior to his own was gathering' round him on every 
side. He saw that. .Hungary was lost; and leaving a gar- 
rison in the fortress of Buda, he .led off his a •• 
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from the capital, and only paused in his_retrpat_\\hen he 
had reached the Austrian" frontier. ' ~ ~ 

I he Magyars, rallying from their first defeats, had 
brilliantly achieved the liberation of their land 1 he Court 
Declaration °* V,enna ' attempting in right of superior 
of Hun- force to overthrow an established cor&suvw* 
ganan Inde* tion, had proved itself the inferior povt^S 1 
pendence, and m mingled exaltation and resentment 
pri was natural that the party and the leader! 
who had been foremost m the national struggle of Hun 
gary should deem a renewed union with Austria impos- 
sible, and submission to the Hapsburg crown an indignity 
On the,4.gth _of_April, after _the defeat,of AVi ndisc hgratz 
butj3efore_the^evacuaUon of P esth , _theJ 3 leUdeclareciJInt 
the. House of, Hapsburg had forfeited-its-tbrone, and 
proclaimed Hungary an independent State No statement 
was" made as to the future form of government, but 
everything indicated that Hungary, if successful in main- 
taining its independence, would become a Republic, with 
Kossuth, u ho was now appointed Governor, for its chief 
Even in the revolutionary severance of ancient ties homage 
was paid to the legal and constitutional bent of the Ht!^ 
garian mind Nothing was said in the Declaration 
April 19th of the rights of man, there was no Parisian 
commonplace on the sovereignty of the people 'Ihe 
necessity of Hungarian independence was deduced from 
the offences which the Austrian House had committed 
against the written and unwritten law of the land, offences 
continued through centuries and crowned by the invasion 
under Windischgratz, by the destruction of the Hungarian 
Constitution in the edict of March 9th, and by the intro- 
duction of the Russians into Transylvania. Though 
coloured and exaggerated by Magyar patriotism, d ,e 
charges made against the Hapsburg dynast) were on the 
■Whole in accordance with historical fact , and if the affairs 
of States were to be guided by no other considerations 
than those relating to the performance of contracts, Hun- 
ger) had certainly established its right to be quit oi 
partnership with Austria and of its Austrian sovereign.**' 
But the judgment of history has condemned„Kossuths 
declaration of Hungarian independence in the muistjpf 
the struggle of 1849 as a great political error. It sened 
no useful purpose; it ^dee pened the antago nism alrea dy 
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existing between the Government and a large part of tin' 
army; and while it added to the sources oi internal dis- 
cord", it gave colour to the intervention of Russia as 
against a "revolutionary cause. Apart from its disastrous 
eifect upon the immediate course of events, it was based 
upon a narrow and inadequate view both of the needs and 
oi the possibilities of the future. Even in the interests 
of the Magyar nation itself as a European power, it may 
well be doubled whether in severance from Austria such 
influence and such weight 'could possibly have been won 
by a race numerically weak and surrounded by hostile 
nationalities, as the ability and the political energy of the 
Magyars have since won for them in the direction of i he 
accumulated forces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

It has generally been considered a fatal error on the 
part of the Hungarian commanders that, after expelling 
the Austrian army, they did not at once Russian 
march upon Vienna, but returned to lay siege intervention 
to the fortress of Buda, which resisted long against 
enough to enable the Austrian Government Hungary 
to reorganise and to multiply its forces. But the inter- 
vention of Russia would probably have been fatal to 
vlungarian independence, even if Vienna had been cap- 
tured and a democratic government established there for 
a while in opposition to the Court at Olmulz. The plan 
of a Russian intervention, though this intervention was 
now explained by the community of interest between 
Polish and Hungarian rebels, was no new thing. Soon 
after the outbreak of the March Revolution the CzarTad 
desired to send his troops both into Prussia and into 
Austria, as the restorers of monarchical authority. His 
help was declined on behalf of the King of Prussia; in 
Austria the project had been discussed at successive 
moments of danger, and after the overthrow of the Im- 
perial troops in Transylvania by Bern the proffered aid 
was accepted. The Russians who then occupied Her- 
mannsladt did not, however, enter the country as com- 
batants; their task was to garrison certain posTorv s‘:.l 
'field by the Austrians, and so to set free the EvvxA 
troops for service in the field. On the declarative cA 
garian independence, it became necessarv Rr "-V-V:? 
Joseph to accept his protector’s help without cvVVm'i:- 
or disguise. An .army of eighty thousand ~ 
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marched_across jGalicia_to_ assi st the Austnans_m_grap- 
pli ng with an enemy before whom, when single-handed, 
they_had succumbed. Other Russian divisions, whife 
Austria massed its troops on the Upper Danube, entered^ 
Transylvania from the south and east, and tfre Magyars 
in the summer of 1849 found themselves compelled to 
defend their country against forces three times "Jifop 
numerous thr~ 0 r n wn.‘ f 

When it .i - 

to throw' all **».> o * 0 \ 

no ordinary o peration s of war could_possibly,uvei , 
The and pal^d upon jhis.country men to d e stro y 
summer tfieiF hom es_and property at . Jb ^appjoach 
campaign in oT tHe enemv^-andlto Jeave__to,th e invader a 
Hungary, flamin g and deva stated solitude. But the 
AugustTl 849 area °f warfare was too vast for the execution 
of this design, even if the nation had been pre- 
pared for so desperate a course. The defence of Hungup 
\yas left to its armies, and Gorgeijiecarne the Ieadingjigure 
injthejcalamitous epoch that followed WKTleThe Go\ern- 
ment prepared to retire to Szegedin, far in the south-east, 
Gorgei took post on the Upper Danube, to meet tV^ 
powerful force which the Emperor of Austria had placer- 
under the orders of General Haynau, a soldier wh<»r 
mingled energy and ferocity in Italy had marked him out 
as a fitting scourge for the Hungarians, and had won tor 
him supreme civil as well as military powers Gorge* 
naturally believed that the first object of the Austrian 
commander would be to effect a junction with the Rus- 
sians, who, under Pashiewitsch, the conqueror of R ars 
in 1829, were now crossing the Carpathians, and he there- 
fore directed all his efforts against the left of the Austrian 
line. While he was unsuccessfully attacking the encntt 
on the river Waag north of Comorn, Ha) nau w ith the 
mass of his forces advanced on the right bank of the 
Danube, and captured Raab (June 28th) Gorgei threw 
himself southwards, but his efforts to stop Ha\nau were 
in \am, and the Austrians occupied Pesth (July 
The Russians meanwhile were ad\ancmg southwards bv 
an independent line of march. Their inngmrd reached 
the Danube and the Upper Theiss, and Gorgei seemed to* 

1 Helfert, iv (a) 336 klapka, War in Hungary, 1 aj Jrinyi fl 
Ctrassm, 11 <44 Garget, 11 54 
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be enveloped by the enemy. The Hungarian Government 
adjured him to hasten towards Szeged in and Arad, where 
Kossuth was concentrating all the other divisions for a 
final struggle; but Gdrgei held on to his position about 
Comorn "until his retreat could only be effected by means 
y>f a vast detour northwards, and before he could reach 
Arad all' was lost. Dembinski was again in command. 
Charged with the defence of the passage of the Theiss 
about Szeged in, he failed to prevent the Austrians from 
crossing the river, and on the 5th of August was defeated 
at Czoreg with heavy loss. Kossuth now gave the com- 
mand to "Bern, who had hurried from Transylvania, where 
overpowering forces had at length wrested victory from 
his grasp. Bern fought the last battle of the campaign 
at Temesvar. He was overthrown and driven eastwards, 
but succeeded in leading a remnant of his army across the 
Moldavian frontier and so escaped capture. Gorgei, who 
was now close to Arad, had some strange 
fancy that it would dishonour ids army to 
seek refuge on neutral soil. He turned AugusMU 
northwards so as to encounter Russian and 
;;^ot Austrian regiments, and without striking a blow, 
■/without stipulating even -for the lives of the civilians in 
his camp, he led his army within the Russian lines at 
Vilagos, and surrendered unconditionally to the generals 
of the Czar. His own life was spared; no mercy was 
shown to those who were handed over as his fellow- 
prisoners by the Russian to the Austrian Government, or 
who were seized by Haynau as his troops 
advanced. Tribunals more resembling those Vengeance 
of the French Reign of Terror than the u ‘ na 
Courts of a civilised Government sent the noblest patriots 
and soldiers of Hungary to the scaffold. To the deep 
disgrace of the Austrian Crown, Count Batthyany, the 
Minister of Ferdinand, was included among those whose 
lives were sacrificed. The vengeance of the conqueror 
seemed the more frenzied and the more insatiable because 
,At had only been rendered possible by foreign aid. Crushed 
i under an iron rule, exhausted by war, the prey of a 
Government which knew only how to employ its subject- 
r 5 £ 5 ?„ a s gaolers over one another, Hungary passed for 
some' years into silence and almost into despair. Every 
vestige of its old constitutional rights was extinguished. 
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Itsjerritory \vas_ 
vania_and, Croati 
to_P ermans from *. 

for the ends of military service but as the surest means ol 
breaking the national spirit, enrolled its youth in Austrian'' 
regiments, and banished them to the extremities of\thc 
empire. Nojdarker period wa s, known in the history^iT 
Hungary since the wars of the seventeenth century jhan 
that which iollowed the catastrophe of 

The gloom which followed Austrian victory was now 
descending not on Hungary alone but on Italy also. The 
Italian armistice made between Radetzky_andjthe 
affairs. King of Piedmont at Vigevano m August, 
August, 1848 1848, lasted for seven months, ..during which 
-March, 1849 t | le British and French Government s en - 
deavoured, but in vain, to arrange terms of peace between 
the combatants. With military tyranny in its mo st brutal 
form crushing down Lombardy, it was ..imposs ible that 
Charles Albert should renounce the work bf "del iverance 
to which he had pledged himself. "Austria, on t he_ othe r 
hand, had now sufficiently recovered "its_strengtlLl2 , 

pudiate the concessions which it had offered ay an_earliqLii 
time, andJSchwarzenberg on assuming powerjmnouncecf" 
that the^Emperor would maintain Lombardy atevery cost- 
The prospects of Sardinia as regarded help from,the..rcst 
ofjhe Peninsula were far worse than when it took upJUJU 5 
iiy the spring of 1848. Projects of a general JtaHan 
federation, of a military union between the central 
am 03 ecjmQnt,_of_ an. Italian C< 
succeeded one another and left • 1 v 

fallen back into absolutism ; R 
which aid might ^st ill have been ■ ■ 

6y internal contentions, and 

t ow ards anarchy. Af terlt he defeat of Charles Albertnt 
Murder f C ust ozza. Pius IX., who was still uneasily 
Ross},° plajdng his part as a constitutional sovereign, 
Nov. is. had called to office Pellegrino Rossi, on 
m ,Rh iv f Italian-patriot of an carlier"time, who had< 
us ' ‘ since been ambassador of Louis Philippe at \ 
Rome, and by his connection with the Orlcanist Monarchy j 
had incurred the hatred of the Republican party throughout 

J Ktapkn, War, ii 10C Erinnerungen, *S 05 rpci, ii. 37S. KomuII', 
Scbnften (1SS0), 11 231. Codex der ueuen Gt«etre, 1 75, 105. 
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Italy. Rossi, as a vigorous and independent reformer, was 
as much detested in clerical and reactionary circles as 
he was bv the demagogues and their followers. This, 
however, 'profited him "nothing; and on the 15th of 
^November, as he was proceeding to the opening of the 
^Chambers, he was assassinated "by an unknown hand. 
Terrified by this crime, and by an attack upon his own 
palace by which it was followed, Pius lied 10 Gacta and 
placed himself under the protection of the King of Naples. 
A Constituent Assembly was summoned and 
a~ Republic proclaimed at Rome, between 
which and the Sardinian Government there Fch . lgl j9 
was so little community of feeling that 
Charles Albert would, if the Pope had accepted his pro- 
tection, have sent his troops to restore him to a position 
of security. In Tuscany affairs were in a similar condi- 
tion. The Grand Duke had for some months been 


regarded as a sincere, though reserved, friend of the 
Italian cause, and he had even spoken of surrendering his 
crown if this should be for the good of the Italian nation. 
When, however, the Pope had fled to Gaeta, 

the project was openly avowed of uniting Tuscany 
a-uscany with the Roman States in a Re- 
public, the Grand Duke, moved more by the fulminations 
of Pius against his despoilers than by care for his own 
crown, fled in his turn, leaving- the Republicans masters 
of Florence. A miserable exhibition of vanity, riot, and 
braggadocio was given to the world by the politicians of 
the— Tuscan -State. Alik e in Florence and in Rome, all 
sense of the true needs of the moment, of _the absolute 
uselessness of internal changes of Government if Austria 
was to maintain its dominion, seemed to have vanished 
from men’s minds. Republican phantoms distracted the 
heart and the understanding; no soldier, no military ad- 
ministrator arose till too late by the side of the rhetoricians 
and mob-leaders who filled the stage; and when, on the 
19th of March, the armistice was brought to a close' in 
^TJpper Italy, Piedmont took the field alone. 1 

A The__camp ai gn__which now„began lasted but for Jive 
..days. While Charles Albert scattered his forces from 
Lago Maggiore to Stradella on the south of the Po, 


* Faring ii. 404. Pari. Pap. 1849, Mi. 6075 Ivin. ( 2 ) „ 7 . Bianchi, 
Diplomazia, vi. 67. Gennarelli, Sventure, p. 29. Pasolini, p. xjg. 
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hoping to move by the northern road upon Milan, 
Radetzky concentrated his troops near Pavia, where he 
The March intended to cross the Ticino* In an evil 
Campaign, moment Charles Albert had given the com 
1849 mand of his army to Chrzanowshi, a Pole 
and had entrusted its southern division, composed chjeft 
of Lombard volunteers, to another Pole, Ramorino, w/ 7 i 
had been engaged in Mazzini’s incursion into Savo} in 
1833. Ramorino had then, rightly or wrongly, incurred 
the charge of treachery His relations with Chrzanowski 
were of the worst character, and the habit of militarj 
obedience was as much wanting to him as the sentiment 
of loyalty to the sovereign from whom he had not' 
accepted a command The wilfulness of this adventurer 
made the Piedmontese army an easy prey Ramorino nas 
posted on the south of the Po, near its junction with the 
Ticino, but received orders on the commencement of hos- 
tilities to move northwards and defend the passage of 
the Ticino at Pavia, breaking up the bridges behind hint 
Instead of obeying this order he kept his division linger^ 
about Stradella Radetzky, approaching the Ticinoy. 
Pavia, found the passage unguarded. He crossed tft 
river with the mass of his army, and, cutting off Ranjd 
nno’s division, threw himself upon the flank of the scat- 
tered Piedmontese Charles Albert, whose headquarters 
were at Novara, hurried southwards Before he could 
concentrate his troops, he was attacked at Mortara by the 
Austrians and driven back The line of retreat upon 
Turin and Alessandria was ahead} lost, an attempt 

made to hold Novara against the advancing 
Battle of Austrians The battle which wasJoughtJ 0 
Marches front of this town on the_23rd_of 

ended with the utter overthrow of the S *|£ 
diman army. So complete was the demoralisation of tnc 
troops that the ca\alry were compelled to attack bodies oi 
half-maddened infantry in the streets of Novara m order 
to save the town from pillage * . 

Charles Albert_had throughout the battle of the 23W 
appeared to seek death. The reproaches lc\elled against 
HTmTor the abandonment of Milan in the previous vear, 

1 Schonh’Us, p 33a rati Tip 1840 Ivin (2) 216 Bianchi, 
Austciacv, p 134 Lamarmora, Un Episodic, p 175 JPortifopli <1 
Ramorino, p 41 Ramorino was condemned to death, and executed 
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the charges of treachery which awoke to new life the 
miserable record of his waverings in 1S21, had sunk into 
the very depths of his being. Weak and irresolute in his 
earlier political career, harsh and illiberal towards the 
[pioneers of Italian freedom during a great part of his 
reign, Charles had thrown his whole heart and soul into 
‘the final struggle of his country against Austria. This 
struggle lost, _ life had_nothing more for him. The per- 
sonal hatred borne towards him by the rulers of Austria 
caused him to believe that easier terms of Abdication 
peace might be granted to Piedmont if an- of Charles 
other sovereign were on its throne, and his Albert 
resolution, in case of defeat, was fixed and settled. When' 
night f ell. aj ter the battle of Novara he called together his 
gejnerals, and in their presence abdicated his crown. Bid- 
ding a n ete rnal 'farewell- to., liis son Vict or .Emmanuel , who 
knelt, weeping before, him, he quitted the army accom- 
panied by but one attendant, and passed unrecognised 
through the enemy’s guards. He left his queen, his 
capital, unvisited as he journeyed into exile. The brief 
residue of his life was spent in solitude near Oporto. Six 
m/onths after the battle of Novara he was carried to the 
Vrave . 

It may be truly said of Charles Albert that nothing in 
his reign became him like the ending of it. Hopeless as 
the .. confli ct of 1849 might well appear, it proved that there 
was one sovereign in Italy who was willing to stake his 
th rone, his l ife,...the..whole sum of his personal interests, 
for the na tional cause; one dynasty whose sons knew no 
fear save thaTothers should encounter death B . . 

before them on Italy’s behalf. Had the pro- of Victor 
foundest statesmanship, the keenest political Emmanuel’s 
genius, governed the counsels of Piedmont in reign 
1849, it would, with full prescience of the ruin of Novara, 
have bidden the sovereign and the army strike in self- 
sacrifice their last unaided blow. From this time there was 
but one possible head for Italy. The faults of the Govern- 
ment of Turin during Charles Albert’s years of peace had 
Tceased to have any bearing on Italian affairs ; the sharpest 
' tongues no longer repeated, the most credulous ear no 
'longer harboured, the slanders of 1848; the man who. 
beaten and outnumbered, had for hours sat Immovable in 
front of,, the Austrian cannon* at Novara had, in the depth 
r-2 
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of Jiis misfortune, .given . to_ his_son_not_the_crown of Pied- 
inont”only but _the..crown_o”f Italy? Honour, patriotism, 
Had' made the young Victor Emmanuel the hope of the 
Sardinian army; the same honour and patriotism carried 
him safely past the lures which Austria set for the inheiito 
of a ruined kingdom, and gave in the first hours ofO* 
reign an earnest of the policy which was to end in Itaii 
union. It was necessary for him to visit Radetzky in hr 
camp in order to arrange the preliminaries of peacd. 
There, amid flatteries offered to him at his father’s expense, 
it was notified to him that if he would annul the Constitu* 
tion that his father had made, he might reckon not only 
on an easy quittance with the conqueror, but on the 
friendship and support of Austria. This demand, though 
strenuously pressed in later negotiations, Victor Emmanuel 
unconditionally refused. He had to endure for a while the 
presence of Austrian troops in his kingdom, and to furnish 
an indemnity which fell heavily on so small a State; but 
the liberties of his people remained intact, and the pledge 
given by his father inviolate. Amid the Tuin of all hopes 
and the bankruptcy of all other royal reputations through-' 
out Italy, there proved to be one man, one government^ 
which the Italian people could trust. This compensate 
at least was given in the disasters of 1849, that the traiohs 
to the cause of Italy and of freedom could not again 
deceive, nor the dream of a federation of princes again 
obscure the necessity of a single national government. m 
fhe fidelity of Victor Emmanuel to the Piedmontese Con- 
stitution lay the pledge that when Italy’s next opportunity 
should arrive, the chief would be there who would meet 


the nation’s need. 

The battle of Novara had not long been fought jsvnen 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany was restored to_hisjhrone 
unde r _ a n . Austrian, garrison, and his 
democratic Minister, Guerazzi, who had en- 
y deavoured by submission to the Court-party 
to avert an Austrian occupation, was sent into imprison- 
ment. At Rome a far bolder spirit was shown. Mazz im^ 
had^arrivedln the first week of March, Tind, though his 
exhortation to the Roman Assembly to forget the offences 
of Charles* Albert and to unite against the Austrians m* 
Lombardy came too late, he was able, as one of a Trium- 
virate with dictatorial powers, to throw much of 
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ardour into the Roman populace in defence. of their own 
city and State. The enemy against whom Rome had to 
be defended proved indeed to be other than 
that against whom preparations were being France 
made. The victories of Austria iiad aroused 
the apprehension of the. French Government; and though 
uHeJall of Piedmont and Lombardy could not now be un- 
done, it was determined by Louis Napoleon and his 
Ministers to anticipate Austria’s restoration of the Papal 
power by the despatch of French troops to Rome. All 
the traditions of French national policy pointed indeed 
to such an intervention. Austria had already invaded the 
Roman States from the north, and the political conditions 
which in 1832 had led so pacific a minister as Casimir 


Perier to occupy Ancona were now present in much greater 
force. Louis Napoleon could not, without abandoning a 
recognised interest and surrendering something of the due 
influence of France, have permitted Austrian generals to 


conduct the Pope back to his capital and to assume the 
government of Central Italy. If the first impulses of the 
Revolution of 1848 had still been active in France, its inter- 


vention would probably have taken the form of a direct 
rVikm.ce with the Roman Republic; but public opinion 
had travelled far in the opposite direction since the Four 


Days of June; and the new President, if he had not for- 
gotten his own youthful relations with the Carbonari, was 
now a suitor for the solid favours of French conservative 


and religious sentiment. His Ministers bad not recog- 
nised the Roman Republic. They were friends, no doubt, 
to liberty ; but when it was certain that the Austrians, the 
Spaniards, the Neapolitans, were determined to restore the 
Pope, it might be assumed that the continuance of the 
Roman Republic was an impossibility. France, as a 
Catholic and at the same time a Liberal Power, might well, 
under these circumstances, address itself to the task of 
reconciling Roman liberty with the inevitable return of the 
Holy Father to his temporal throne. Events were moving 
too fast for diplomacy ; troops must be at once p 
despatched, or the next French envoy would interven- 
nnd Radetzky on the Tiber. The misgivings of tion deter- 
the Republican part of the Assembly at Paris mined on 
were stilled by assurances of the generous intentions of the 
Government towards the Roman populations, and of its 
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anxiety to shelter them from Austrian domination. Presi- 
dent, Ministers, and generals resolutelj shut their etesto 
the possibility that a French occupation of Rome might 
be resisted by force by the Romans thcmscUes; andjnn 
the 22nd of April an ' * 

men set sail for Civitr 

General Omlinot, a sor . • 

Ileforo landing on the Italian coast, the French general 
sent en\o) s to the authorities at J^ivitirTmnua, 'stalm? 
Tijo Trench his troops came as friends, ancf demand- 
nt CMtn mg that the} should be admitted into the 
Vccchin. town. Hie. Municipal Council determined 
April -5, 18t9 n ot t 0 offer resistance, and dieJFfencITflws 
gamed a footing on Italian soil and a basis for their open 1 ' 
lions. Messages came from French diplomatists in Rome 
encouraging the general to adxance without delaj. The 
mass of the population, it was said, would welcome hn 
appeamnee ; the democratic faction, if reckless, was too 
small to offer any serious resistance, and would disappear 
ns soon as the French should enter the city. On this 
point, howo\cr, Oudinot was speedily undeieivcd. 
repl) to n military cmo> who was sent^ to assure^' 
Triunw irs of the benc\olcnt designs of the French, Mn?zy 
bluntly answered that no reconciliation with the Pope 
possible; and on the 26th of April the Roman Asscnioh 
called upon the Lxecutn e to repel force b\ force, Oudinot 
now proclaimed a state of siege at Ciuta Vecchw. scutd 
the citadel, and disarmed the garrison. On the 2$th he 
began his march on Rome. As he approached, _cnerg<M 
preparations were made for resistance. G arth ild j, wWj 
_ , had fought nt the head of a free corps again 
Scki Rome ^ Austrians in Upper ltah in 

nnU is now* brought some hundreds of hts loUQwu 
repelled, to” Rome. A regiment of Lombard lolun* 
April 30 teers, under their a oung leader Mnnara, h** 1 
escaped after the catastrophe of No\arn, and had com f 
to fight for liberty in its last stronghold on Italian soil 
Heroes, exiles, desperadoes from all parts of the Peninsula* 
met m the streets of Rome, and imparted to its peoplir\ 
a igour and resolution of which the world had Ion" deemedj 
them incapable. Eton the remnant of the/Pont llK *a 
Guard took pirt m the work of defence. Oud inot , nd\nn * 
ing with his little corps of sc\cn thousand men, fotm 
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himself, without heavy artillery, in front of a city still 
sheltered by its ancient fortifications, and in the presence 
of a body of combatants more resolute than his own 
troops and twice as numerous. Hejit tacked on the 30th, 
uvas checked at every point, and compelled to retreat 
towards Civita Yecehia, leaving two hundred and fifty 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 1 

Insignificant as was this misfortune of the French arms, 
it occasioned no small stir in Paris and in the Assembly. 
The Government, which had declared that the armament 
was intended only to protect Rome against French 

Austria, was vehemently reproached for its policy, 

duplicity, and a vote was passed demanding Aprll-Mny 
that the expedition should not be permanently diverted 
from the end assigned to it. Had the Assembly not been 
on the verge of dissolution it would probably have forced 
upon the Government a real change of policy. A general 
election, however, was but a few days distant, and until 
the result of this election should be known the Ministry 
determined to temporise. M. Lcsscps, since famous as the 
creator of the Suez Canal, was sent to Rome with instruc- 
tions' to negotiate for some, peaceable settlement. Mon? 
Agnesi than his employers, Lcsscps sought with heart and 
soul to fulfil his task. While he laboured in city and camp, 
the French elections for which the President and Ministers 
were waiting took place, resulting in the return of a Con- 
servative and reactionary majority. The new Assembly 
met on the 28th of May. In the course of the next few 
days Lesseps accepted terms proposed by the Roman 
Government, which would have precluded the French from 
entering Rome. Oudinot, who had been in open conflict 
wkh the ..envoy throughout lbs mission, refused his. 
sanction to the treaty, and the altercations between the 
general and the diplomatist were still at their height when 
despatches arrived from Paris announcing that the powers 
given to Lesseps were at an end, and ordering Oudinot 
to recommence hostilities. The pretence of further nego- 
tiation would have been out of place with the new Pariia- 
. parent. On , .the .4th of .June the French., general, now 

s ■ 1 

1 Garibaldi, Epistolario, i. 33. Del Vecchio, L’assedio di Roma, p. 30. 
Vaillant, Siege de Rome, p. 12. Bianchi, Diplomazia, vi. 213. Guerzoni, 
Garibaldi, i. 266. Granier de Cassagnac, ii. 59. Lesseps, Memoire, p! 
61. Barrot, iii. 191 ; Discours de Napoleon 3rd, p. 38. 
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s i r -9B8^y reinforced, occupied, the positions necessary for 
r, regular siege j>f_Rome. ' ' 

Against the forces now brought into action it was 
impossible that the Roman Republic could long defend 
itself. One hope remained, and that was in a revolution 5 
within France itself. The recent electt°y 
Attempted had united on the one side all Conserve/*? 
^oPiSSc ? 1 ,nterests > on the other the Socialists an'd all 
June 13 * the more extreme factions of the Republican 
party. It was determined that a trial of 
strength should first be made within the Assembly itself 
upon the Roman question, and that, if the majority there 
should stand firm, an appeal should be made to insurrec- 
tion. Accordingly on the nth of June, after the renewal 
of hostilities had been announced m Paris, Ledru Roflto 
demanded the impeachment of the Ministry. His motion 
was rejected, and the signal was given for an outbreak 
not only in the capital but in Lyons and other cities. 
But the Government were on their guard, and it was m 
vain that the resources of revolution were once n»«- 
brought into play. General Changarnier suppressed 
out bloodshed a tumult in Paris on June 13 th; and thofcd*- 
fighting took place at Lyons, the insurrection pro'\fe 
feeble in comparison with the movements of the preview 
year. Louis Napoleon and his Ministry remained (W' 
shaken, and_ the_siege of Rome was ac cording lypressee 
tojts conclusion. Oudinot, who at the ’beginning of tne 
month had carried the positions held by the Roman troops 
outside the walls, opened fire with heavy artillery op 
the 14 th. The defence was gallantly sustained by Gari- 
baldi and his companions until the end of the month, when 
the breaches made in the walls were stormed by the enemy 
and further resistance became impossible. The Frencn 
made^ their entry into Rome _on.jTfiL.3rP~?. 
The French Tuly. Garibaldi leading his troops northwards 
en july 0 3 me ’ in order to prolong the struggl e 

Aust rians who were now in possessipiLS- 
Bologna, and,” if possible, to reach Venice, .which JS>35 
sftlt uncaptured. Driven to the eastern _coast a nd 
rounded by the enemy, he was forced to put to seaT**e 
landed again, but only to be hunted over mountain anc/y 
forest. His wife died by his side. Rescued by the de- 
votion of Italian patriots, he made his escape to Piedmont 
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and thence to America, to reappear in ail the, ('nine of ihi ft 
heroic deeds and sufferings at the next great erinia in (he 
history of his country. 

It had been an easy task for a French army to eontjtier 
Rome; it was not so easy for the French Government In 
escape from the embarrassments of its vic- 
tory. Liberalism was still the official creed T *I C ! 

of the Republic, and the protection of the Government/ 
Roman population from a reaction under j 

Austrian auspices had been one of the alleged objects of 
the Italian expedition. No stipulation had, however, been 
made with the Pope during the siege as to the future 
institutions of Rome; and when, on the 14 th of July, the 
restorations, of .Papal .authority was formally, announced 
by Oudinot, Pius and his Minister Antonelli still remained 
unfettered by any binding engagement. Nor did the 
Pontiff show the least inclination to place himself in the 
power of his protectors. He remained at Gz fia, sending 
a Commission of three Cardinals to assume he govern- 
ment of Rome. The first acts of the Car diems dispelled 
any illusion that the French might have formed as to the 
;gji6cility of the Holy See. In the preserve a French 
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bestowed upon the municipalities certain local powers, and 
gave to a Council, nominated by the Pope from among the 
persons chosen by the municipalities, the right of consul- 
tation on matters of finance. More than this Pius re-v 
fused to grant, and when lie returned to Rome it was as 
an absolute sovereign. In its efforts on behalf of the laVg£ 
body of persons threatened with prosecution the Frerfcjj 
Government was more successful. The so-called amnesty 
which was published by Antonelli with the Motu Proprio 
seemed indeed to have for its object the classification of 
victims rather than the announcement of pardon; but 
under pressure from the Frendli the excepted persons were 
gradually diminished in number, and all were finally 
allowed to escape other penalties by going into exile. To 
those who were so driven from their homes Piedmont 
offered a refuge. 

Thus the pall of priestly 1 ' 1 f " t . 

once more over, the LRoman. • 
hostility of^ the_eduqatgd_Qlas^ 
more active became, thajsyster.. — - .. 

of person there was no security whatever, and, though mft 
offences of 1848 were now professedly amnestied, tnr* 
prisons were soon thronged with persons arrested on in^ 
definite charges and detained for an unlimited time wit]i- ; 

Fall of out trial. Nor w 

Venice, m its condition t 1 

Aug. 25 restoration of Aus ■ 
was completed^ by the fall oF \ l_ 

tHe~ subjugation of the mainla . ! . . . ■ •' 

public had again been proclaimed and Manin_had. been 
recalled to power, had withstood all the efforts of._th e 
Emperor’s forces. Its hopes had been raised by the 
hvlW/m, -uV.vtVi ten -a <yiemed 

almost to undo the catastrophe of Novara. But wi th t ne_ 

exti •' “ ** ' T ’ungarian_aid JHe iney 11 ' 

abh ■ \nd famine worked wifii 

the ■ ' ■ Gorgeijha d lai d jdown 

his ' ■ . d honourable .resistance^ 

oH/emce ended with the entry of the Austrian s (A ugust 
25th). In the south, Ferdinand of Naples wasagany ruling 
asjdespot throughout the full extent of his dominions. ' 
Palermo, which had struck, the first blow 'for freedom^ m 
1S48, had soon afterwards become the seat of a Sicilian 
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Parliament, which deposed the Bourbon dynasty and 
offered^thedhrone pf Sicily Jo /the younger brother of Victor 
Emmanuel. To this Fe rdinand replied, „by 
sending a fleet to Messina, which bombarded Sicily con- 
that 'city Jor 'flve days anM laid afgreat 'parr ^rdinand, 
of' "it in ashes.' His" v iolence cau sed the, April, May 
'British, ,ahdlFrench_ fleets to interpose, and 
hostilities were, suspended until the spring of 1849, the 
Western Powers ineffectually seeking to" frame" some 
compromise acceptable at once to the Sicilians and to the 
Bourbon dynasty. After the triumph of Radetzky, at 
N.oyara and the rejection by the Sicilian Parliament of 
the offer of a separate constitution and administration for 
the island, Ferdinand refused to remain any longer in- 
active. His "“fleet... and ..army... .moved , southwards, from 

Messi na, and j^yMtoyxjwpn.,at^ the fo ot of Mount Etna 
over_„the Sicilian forces, followed by the capture of 
Catania, brought the struggle to a close. The Assembly 
at Palermo dispersed, and the Neapolitan troops made 
their entry into the capital without resistance on the 15th 
of May. It was in vain that Great Br itain no w, urged 
^Ferd inan d to grant to~SiciI 3 CTie Jlberties ,,which.,.he,. had 
ytither.to .prof e s secT~fi 1 m s el f willing to bestow. Autocrat 
he was, and autocrat Ke intended to remain”. On the main- 
land the iniquities practised by his agents seem to have 
been even worse than in Sicily, where at least some attempt 
was made to use the powers of the State for the purposes 
of material improvement. For those who had incurred 
the enmity of Ferdinand’s Government there was no law 
and no mercy. Ten years of violence and oppression, 
denounced by the voice of freer lands, had still to be 
borne by the subjects of this obstinate tyrant ere the 
reckoning-day arrived, and the deeply rooted jealousy be- 
tween Sicily and Naples, which had wrought so much ill 
to the cause of Italian freedom, was appeased by the fall 
of the Bourbon throne. 1 

We have thus far traced the stages of conflict between 
the old monarchical order and the forces of Germany 
/revolution in the Austrian empire and in that from 
Mediterranean land whose destiny was so May, 1848 
closely interwoven with that of Austria. We have 


1 Manin, Documents, ii. 34 o. Perlbach, Manin, p. 
Governo Pontificio, i. 32. Contarini, p. 224. 


Gennarelli, 
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now to pass back into Germany, and to resume the histc 
of the German revolution at the point where the natioi 
The movement seemed to concentrate itself 

National visible form, the opening of the Parham* 
Assembly at of Frankfort on the iSth of May, 1848. T 1 
an Assembly representing the entire Gem 
people, elected in unbounded enthusiasm and comprisi 
within it nearly every man of political or intellect! 
eminence who sympathised with the national cause, shou 
be able to impose its will upon the tottering Governmen 
of the individual German States, was not an unnatur 
belief in the circumstances of the moment. No secor 
Chamber represented the interests of the ruling House 
nor had they within the Assembly itself the organs f< 
the expression of their own real or unreal claims. Wii 
all the freedom of a debating dub or_of a^sovereig 
authority Jikeahe French Convention, the Parliament < 
Frankfort entered. upon its work of_m ou 1 d 1 ng J 3 jymar 
afresh, limited only by its own discretion as to what 
should make matter of consultation with any other powe 
There were thirty-six Governments in Ger ma ny, a nd j 
negotiate with each of these on the~futurhXonstTfutK 
might well seem a harder task than to enforce_a^Constit 
tion on all alike Ii\,the creation of a provisional execute 
authority there was something of the same difficulty. Fac 
of the larger States might, if consulted, resist the selection 
of a provisional chief from one of its rivals; and thougl 
the risk of bold action was not denied, th e Asse mbly 
on the instance_of_ its President, Von Gagern,_a_fo£ffi^ 
Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt, resolved _to w _appo , nt_ai 
Admimstrator_of the Empire by a direct vote_of_itS.QWn 
The Archduke John of Austria, Jong known as an enenr 
of_Mettermch’s system of repression and as a patron u 
the idea of German union, vvas_chosen Ad 
T^ rch l uke mimstrator, and he accepted- the — office 
Administn^ Prussia and the other States acquiesced u 
tor, June 29 the nomination, though the choice of a Haps 
burg prince was unpopular with the Prussia! 
nation and army, and did not improve the relations be 
tween the Frankfort Assembly and the Court of Berlin 

1 Verbandlungen der National Versanrailung, 1 576 Radowit* 

VVerke, in 369 Bnetwechsel Friedrich Wilhelm? p 2S5 BiederinaflB 
Hreissig Jahre, i 295 
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Schmerling, an Austrian, was placed ... , ^ . . 

Archduke’s Ministry. ” " 1 vlll: V>:„\ 

In the preparation of a Constitution for c <<l x ' tu - 
Assembly could draw little" help from the 
lators in other countries. Belgium, whose 
institutions were at once recent and success- 
x ful, was not a Federal State; the founders of Asse]° n ai' 
the American Union had not had to reckon 
with four kings and to include in their Federal t • Pt * 
part of the dominions of an emperor. Instead 0 G / rit0l y 
pling at once with the formidable difficulties of * y r - ap " 
organisation, the Committee charged with the draf * ItlCa l 
a Constitution determined first to lay down the D • °f 
of civil right which were to be the basis of then lc ^ es 
commonwealth. There was something of the , rrn /in 
spirit of the Germans in thus working out the sut SC,ent] ^ c 
of public law on which all other institutions we Sfructure 
moreover, the remembrance of the Decrees 0 /p*° rest ‘> 
and of the other exceptional legislation from wl -j S ^ ac ^ 
many had so heavily suffered excited n ' llc ' 1 Ger- 


for the most 


so heavily suffered excited a strono- t ^ er " 
: solemn guarantees against nrb ii Mr denia nd 


, -.Jtrom settled law in the future. ''Thus, regard] de ^ arture 
'//absence of any material pover by which * f/c GSs °fjhe 
were to be enforced, the Assentbh)in the into , C ? nc * us, *°ns 
its stormy debates on the potics of the hoi VVa S ^ e hveen 

philosophic thoroughness th consequences* ’ / ra , ced with 

ciples of personal liberty srjcf equality hof * ,e prin ~ 
and fashioned the order of a modern so • ' ° re . dle Jaw, 
privileges of class, diversitr^r/ sc // clf ‘ ° c,et . v in which 
mels of feudalism on indurC'fe worn anc * t,le tr3 ™~ 
Four months had passed , dthe rile / 1 ‘ • swe P t way. 
called Primary Rights y dll nn r C V s . SJOn of the so - 
Assembly was warned bv:- jhrpni- nj ? s hed, when the 
in Frankfort itself of theW<y of ) ° popiPnr violence 
constitutional settlement.^ ' listening towards a 
The progress of the • 
against Danish sovereip- j / ,n Schleswig-Holstein 
greatest interest through- ~ been hatched with the 
the struggle of these p-^-f n - Y: a pd in 
dependence the rights;-// 0r their in- 

German nation at k~J‘i n ° Llr of the 

deeply involved. As~-. ] ^d to be ADjr ‘ ^ , 
authority, King. Fmi. -Tentative 0 f the F&~~ 

'•"‘am of Pi 


•< 


The . 

Armisiiee 

of MalctS. 
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his tr oop s into_ H olstein, an d Jihev-amvecl .the re in time 
to prevent the Danish_army from following jjpTTts^ first 
successes and crushing the insurgent Jforccs. 1 along up 
the offensive, Gene ral _W rangel at* the Head "of t he Pru %- 
sian troops succeeded in driving ~th<r"Dahe sou tj^ 
Schleswig, and at the beginning .of. ^Ia y lie cr ossed tgj 
border between Schleswig and Jutland and occupied”!^ 
Danish fortress of Fredericia. Hj_s advance into pure/i 
Danish territory occasioned the diplomaticjnt erv e~hli on 
of Russia and Great Bntajrf, and, t o the “deep dis appomt- 
ment of the German nation and its Parliament , th efe ing 
of_ Prussia ordered hits general to retire into Sch leswi g 
The Danes were in the meantime blockading the harbours, 
and capturing the merchant-vessels of the Germans, as 
neither Prussia nor the Federal Government possessed 
a fleet of war For some weeks hostilities were irreso- 
lutely continued in Schleswig, while negotiations were 
pursued in foreign capitals and various forms of compro- 
mise urged by foretgn Powers. At length, on the afi tlk 
o£ August, an armistice of seven months was agre ecTu ^n 
aOlalmo in Sweden by the representatives of Denmark 
and Prussia, the Court of Copenhagen refusing tojrccog- 
nise the German central Government at Frankfort or to 
admit its envoy to the conferences. The terms of thi** 
armistice, when announced in Germany, excited the 
greatest indignation, inasmuch as they declared all the 
acts of the Provisional Government of Schleswig-Holstein 
null and void, removed all German troops from the 
Duchies, and handed over their government during the 
duration of the armistice to a Commission of which lvuf 
the members were to be appointed by the King of Den- 
mark Scornfully as Denmark had treated the Assembl) 
of Frankfort, the terms of the armistice nevertheless 
required its sanction. The question was referred to a 
committee, which, under the influence of the historian 
Dahlmann, himself formerly an official in Holstein, pro- 
nounced for the rejection of the treaty. 1 he Assembly, m 
ajscene of great excitement, resolved that tfie cxcciition of » 
the_measures attendant on the armistice should_be_ sus- 
pended The Ministry in consequence resigned, and 
Dahlmann was called upon to replace it by one under his 
own leadership. He proved unable to do so. Schmerhng 
resumed office, and demanded that the Assembly should 




Berlin 



reverse its vote, Though in severance from Prussia the 
Central Government had no real means of carrying on a 
war with Denmark, the most passionate opposition was 
made, to this demand. The armistice was, however, ulti- 
mately ratified by a small majority. Defeated in the 
Assemble, the leaders of the extreme Democratic faction 


allied themselves with the populace of 
ITankfort, which was ready for acts of Ic f o r t * 

violence. Tumultuous meetings were, held; Sept. 18 * 
the deputies who had voted for the armistice 
were declared traitors to Germany. Barricades were 
erected, and although the appearance of Prussian troops 


prevented an assault from being made on the Assembly, 
its members were attacked in the streets, and two of them 


murdered by the mob (Sept. 17th). A Republican insur- 
rection was once more attempted in Baden, but it was 
quelled without difficulty.* 

The intervention of foreign Courts on behalf of Den- 


mark had given ostensible ground to the Prussian Govern- 
ment for not pursuing the war with greater resolution; 
but though the fear of Russia undoubtedly checked King 
.Frederick William, this was not the sole, nor perhaps 
' the most powerful, influence that worked upon him. The 
cause of Schleswig-Holstein was. in spite of its legal basis, 
in the main a popular and a revolutionary one, and be- 
tween’ the King of Prussia and i!e\ revolution there was 
an intense and a constantly., .deepening Berlin, 
antagonism. Since, the meeting of the April-Sept.. 
National Assembly at Berlin on the 22nd of 18i8 
MW the. capital had been the scene of an almost unbroken 
course of disorder. The Assembly, which was far inferior 
in ability and character to that of” Frankfort, soon showed 
itself unable to resist the influence of the populace. On 
the Slh of June a resolution was moved that the combatants 
in The insurrection of March deserved well of their country. 
Had this motion been carried the King would have dis- 
solved the Assembly : it was outvoted, but the mob 
punished this concession to the feelings of the mono oh 
by^outrages upon the members of the majority. A Civic 
Guardhvas enrolled’ from citizens of the middle d<W. be: 


1 Verhandlungen der National Vcrsammlung, ii. ig-- y, 

Ernst II., Aus meincm Leben, i. 313. Bicdermann, 'i jTTT 

Erlebtes, p. 68. Waitz, Friedc mit Danemark. Radowjtz t r 'f . 
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it proved unable to maintain order, and wholly failed to 
acquire the political importance which was gained by the 
National Guard of Paris after the revolution of 1830 
Exasperated by their exclusion from service in the Guard, 
the mob on the 14th of June stormed an arsenal and de- 
stroyed the trophies of arms which they found thefS 
though violence reigned in th e s treets the Assembly re- 
jected a proposal fo 1 ”■ 

members, and^placec • 

citize ns o f Berlin. 1 1 

drawn to Potsdam, w 
round him. He det ' 

who, between a j5elula 

were unable to effect any useful work and soon found 
themselves compelled to relinquish their office In Berlin 
the violence of the working classes, the interruption of 
business, the example of civil war in Paris, inclined men 
of quiet disposition to a return to settled government at 
any price Pleasures brought forward by the new JVlimstry 
for the abolition of the patrimonial jurisdictions, tfc?> 
hunting-rights and other feudal privileges~of the greater 
landowners, occasioned the organisation of a league ten 
the defence of property, which soon became the focus of 
powerful conservative interests Above all, the claims o( 
the Archduke John, as Administrator of the Empire, to 
the homage of the armv, and the hostile attitude assumed 
towards the army by the Prussian Parliament itself, ex- 
asperated the military class and encouraged the king to 
venture on open resistance A_ tumult having-taken place 
at^ Schweidnitz in Silesia, in which several^ persons were 
shot by the soldiery, the Assembly, pending anlnvesti- 
gation into the circumstances, demanded that the Minister 
of War should_publish an order requiring the officers ofthc 
army to work with the citizens for the realisatio n of Co n- 
s titut ional Go^rnment, and it called upon all ofticcrshot 
loyally inclined to a Constitutional system to resign their 
commissions as a matter of honour. Denying the right of 
the Chamber to act as a military executive, the Minister/)!^ 
War re fused to publish the order required. THcjvotc_was 
repeated* and in the midst of threatening demonst ration s 
t tribe jstreets the^ Ministry resigned (Sept 7th) 1 

1 Bnefwcchsel Friedrich Wilhelms p 184 Wagener, Erkbtes, p 
Stahr, Preussische Revolution, 1 453 
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It had been the distinguishing feature of the Prussian 
revolution that the army had never for a moment wavered 
in its fidelity to the throne. The success of The 
tfie insurrection of March iSth had been due Prussian 

to the paucity of troops and the errors of arm y 
K those in command, not to any military disaffection such 
hs had paralysed authority in Paris and in the Mediter- 
ranean States. Each affront offered to the army by the 
democratic majority in the Assembly supplied the ’King 
with new weapons; each slight passed upon the royal 
authority deepened the indignation of the officers. The 
armistice of Malmo brought back to the neighbourhood 
of the capital a general who was longing to crush the parly 
of disorder, and regiments on whom he could rely; but 
though there was now no military reason for delay, it was 
not until the capture of Vienna by Windischgratz had 
dealt a fatal blow at democracy in Germany that "Frederick 
William determined to have done with its own mutinous 
Parliament and the mobs by which it was controlled. 
During September and October the riots and tumuks in the 
streets of Berlin continued. Tjie Assembly, —kith had 
rejected the draft of a Constitution submitted to ft bv the 
.-y Cabinet, debated the clauses of one drawn, up 7- a Com- 
rhittee of its own members, abolished nobility. t~t~"s and 
titles, and struck out from the style of the ihe 

words that described him as King by the Gram tf God." 
When, intelligence arrived in Berlin that_t"- a*tsck of 
W indlschdratz. upon...Vienna' had actually 
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o f the monarch ical, s pirit of the array . T he meaning of 
the appointment .was .at _once v un derstQod. A ^deputation 
f rom the Assembl y convey ed its protestj to the King at 
Potsdam. 'The i\- . “7 \ : *’ — * 

giving- an ansv . ' . et 

was issued prc*- * * * . ^ 

meet on Jhe_^7 * : .. ' .v 

The order ■ . ■ . " itfc 

King, was brought into the Assembly oy me iuimjtJS, 
who demanded that it should be obeyed immediately and 
Last days without discussion. The President allowing 
of the a debate to commence, the Ministers and 
Prussian seventy-eight Conservative deputies left the 
ssem ) y The remaining deputies, two hundred 

and eighty in number, then passed a resolution declaring 
that they would not meet at Brandenburg; that the King 
had no power to remove, to prorogue, or to dissolve the 
Assembly without its own consent; and that the Ministers 
were unfit to hold office. This challenge was answered by 
a proclamation of the further meet- 
ing of the deputies . ■ the Civc 

Guard not to recogn ■ ■. On t¥. 

following day General Wr angel and his troops enterev 
Berlin and surrounded the Assembly Hall. In reply 
the protests of the President, Wrangel answered that we 
Parliament had been prorogued and must disappear, the 
members peaceably left the Hall, but reassembled M 
another spot that they had selected in anticipation of ex- 
pulsion; and for some days they were pursued by the 
military from one place of meeting to another. On tW 
15th of November they passed a resolution declaring the 
expenditure of state-funds and the raising of taxes b) 
the Government to be illegal so long as the Assembly 
should not be permitted to continue its deliberations. The 
Ministry on its part showed that it was determined not 
to brook resistance. The Civic Guard was dissolved ana 
ordered to surrender its arms. It did so without striking 
a blow, and vanished from the scene, a memorable illus- 
tration of the political nullity of the middle class in Bcnijhj 
as compared with that of Paris. The state of siepi was 
proclaimed, the freedom of the Press and the right 
public meeting were suspended. On the 27th of No\ ember 
a portion of the Assembly appeared, according Jo the 
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King's order, a( Brandenburg, hut the numbers present 
were not sufficient for the transaction of business. The 
presence of the majority, however, was not required, for 
the King had determined to give no further legal oppor- 
tunities 'to the men who had defied him. Dissolution 
^Treating the vote of November 15th as an of the 
act of rebellion on the part of those con- Assembly, 
cerned in it, the King dissolved the Assembly 1;>ec ' 5 
(December 5th), and conferred upon Prussia a Constitution 
drawn up by his own advisers, with the promise that this 
Constitution should be subject to revision by the future 
representative body. Though the dissolution of the 
Assembly occasioned tumults in Breslau and 
Cologne it was not actively resented bv the Prussian 
nation at large. The violence of the fallen j^-antecTby 1 
body during its last weeks of existence had ’ edict 
exposed it to general discredit; its vote of 
the 15th of November had been formally condemned by 
the Parliament of Frankfort; and the liberal character of 
the new Constitution, which agreed in the main with 
the draft-Conslitution produced by the Committee of the 
Assembly, disposed moderate men to the belief that in the 
' v inflict between the King and the popular representatives 
the fault had not been on the side of (lie sovereign. 

In the meantime the Parliament of Frankfort, warned 
against longer delay by the disturbances of September 
17th, had addressed itself in earnest, to the settlement of 
the Federal Constitution of Germany. Above a host of 
minor difficulties two great problems con- Thc p . 
fronted it at the outset. The first was the Parba" 
relation of (he Austrian Empire, yvilh its ment and 
partly German and partly foreign territory, Austria, 
t o th e German national Slate; the 'other was ° ct *~ Dec ‘ 
th e n ature of the headship to be' established. As it was 
clear that the Austrian 'Go verb me hi could not apply the 
public, law of -Germany to its Slavic and Hungarian pro- 
vj n ces, _it_was _ena cted in the second article : of* the Frank- 
fort _ Constitution, that where a German and a non-German 
territory 'had .the same sovereign, the relation between 
> these countries must be one of purely personal union 
u Ader.the sovereign, no part of Germany being incor- 
porated into a sing le. State with any non-German land. 
AFthe time when this article was drafted the disintegration 
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of Austria seemed more probable than the re-estabhshmen! 
of its unity; no sooner, however, had Prince Schwarzen 
berg been brought into power by the subjugation of 
Vienna, than he made it plain that the government of 
Austria was to be centralised as it had never been before 
In the first public declaration of his policy lie anno'tn\ c ® 
that Austria would maintain its unit) and permrjDk* 
exterior influence to modify its internal organisation £ thti 
the settlement of the relations between Austria and Ger 
man\ could only be effected after each had gained some 
new and abiding political form; and that in the meantime 
Austria would continue to fulfil its duties as a confederate 
The interpretation put upon this statement at Frankfort 
was that Austria, in the interest of its own unit), preferred 
not to enter the German bod\, but looked forward to the 
establishment of some intimate alliance with it at a future 
time. As the Court of Vienna had evidentlj determined 
not to apph to itself the second article of the Constitution, 
and an antagonism between German and Austrian polioj 
came within \ie\\, Schmerling, as an Austrian subject.**'® 



p - tion. Claiming for the Assembly, 
fort Par Ha* presen tat lie of the Germ a nji a tion ,-SOierc'^- 
ment and power “in drawing up the Const it titioruJl- 
Austrin denied that the Constitution coujd 
Dec., Jan. an object of negotiation with Austria p 
Austria refused to fulfil the conditions of the seconcTartide, 
ft must remain outside the Federation , the MwistrMr* 
sired, howe\ er, to frame some close and specialjconneelio 
between Austria and Germany, and asked for authonn 
to negotiate with the Court of Vienna for this P ,,r P°~, 


Gagern’s declaration of the exclusion of Austria occasioi 
a vehement and natural outburst of feeling .among 
Austrian deputies, and was met b) their almost u nan into 1 
protest. Some da>s later there arm ed a note from Schwa * 

1 Seine Bundetpfiichten an ambiguous expression that might 
either its duties as nn ally or its duties as a member of the m ' n 
Federation The obscurity was probably intentional 

s Verhandlungen der National \ersammlung, 'i 4 33 5 
Deutsche National Vcrsammlung, 11 m Radowitz, m 459 
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zenberg which struck at the root of all that had been done 
and nlf that was claimed by the Assembly. Repu dialing 
the. interpretation that had been placed upon his words, 
Sclnvarzenberg declared that the afYairs of Germany could 
only be settled by an understanding between the Assembly 
And the Courts, and by an arrangement with Austria, 

, vhich was the recognised chief of the Governments and 
intended to remain so in the new Federation. The question 
of the inclusion or exclusion of Austria now threw into 
die shade nil the earlier differences between parties in 
the Assembly. A new dividing-line was drawn. Qn the 
one side appeared a group composed of the Austrian repre- 
sentatives, of Ultrnmontnnes who feared a Protestant 
ascendency if Austria should be excluded, and of deputies 
from some of the smaller Stales who had begun to dread 
Prussian domination. O11 the other side was the great 
body of representatives who sot before all the cause of 
German national union, who saw that this union wotdd 
never be effected in any real form if it was made to depend 
upon negotiations w.ilh the Austrian Court, and who 
held, Avith the Minister, that to create a true German 
- ational State without the Austrian provinces was better 
*/' Ai to accept a phantom of complete union in which 
the German people should be nothing and the Cabinet 
of Vienna everything. Though coalitions and intrigues 
of parties obscured the political prospect from day to day, 
the principles of Gagern were affirmed by a majority of 
the Assembly, and authority to negotiate some new form 
of connection Avith Austria, as a poAver outside the Federa- 
tion, was granted to the Ministry. 

The second great difficulty of the Assembly was the 
settlement of the Federal headship. Some were for a 
hereditary Emperor, some for a President or 
Board, some for a monarchy alternating be- T h c Federal 
tween the Houses of Prussia and Austria, eadship ' 
some for a sovereign elected for life or for a fixed period. 
Tfie, first decision arrived at Avas that the head should be 
one of the reigning princes of Germany, and that he 
shpuld bear the title of Emperor. Against the hereditary 
4Pcip_le there was a strong and, at first, a successful 
-j- opposition. Reserving for future discussion other' ques- 
tions relating to the imperial office, the Assembly passed 
the Constitution through the first reading on February 
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3 rd, 18 49. It . • a jj f } lp G erman 

G ov ernments, 

opini ons upor 

Hanover, _ Ba . ■ t 

declared agai . _ * • \- ‘ 

npt be include- ; . ’ . 

tlje subordination_of the Em peror ot A usiiin-tu.t*-,>.tj; 
power vested in a ny ’ofHer^-ienn a_n_prln ce, and„pro)>osed 
that, the-entire -Austrian "Em p ire, _\vithjtsj| preign as we ll 
asjts German elements, -should enter_the-Federatjon. i tils 
note was enough to prove that Austria was in direct con- 
flict with the scheme of national union which the Assembl) 
had accepted; but the full peril of th e_sltuationjiV^_no ; 
perceived till on the 9th of I ' c 1 — pub- 


contounueu ... 

Francis Joseph, Hungarians, Germans, Slavs and n<iu«>* 
The import of the Austrian demand now stood out clear 
and undisguised. Austria claimed to range itself 
foreign population of thirty millions within the Gctpjk? 
Federation ; m other words, to reduce the German natiu?^ 
union to a partnership with all the nationalities of CenJ^ 
Europe, to throw the weight of an overwhelming infhvw 
against any system of free representative government^ and 
to expose Germany to war where no interests but tno* 
of the Pole or the Magyar might be at stake. 
was the impression made at Frankfort„by_ the faUjtfjtL 
Kremsier Parliament and„the publicati<pn„of _Schua.^' 
berg’s unitary edict, that_oneof the most emine nt^otj.* 1 . 
politicians who had hitherto opposed (he exchNOS,-. 
Austria — the. Badendepu ty Welcker — declared thatTumJ. 
persistence in this course would "be treason 
Ranging himself witli the M in istrv."h e propps ydjnat 
entire German Constitution, completed by a hcrcdi 
chieftainship, should be passed at a s*®* 
Frederick vote on second reading, and that tbe^ 
William iv. nity^of JJmperor should be at 
elected the King of Prussia. ThpuginHiC^Asscmbi, 
xiwIT™ declined To pass the-Consti tut ion • hy-a swp 

vote, it agreed to vot^uponrlauscjhvck- 
without discussT^. The~hereditary-principle-Vas aim 1 ’ 

Sy_jlfeJnarrow_majority of four in a Hou s e of 
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hundred. The second reading of the Constitution was 
completed on the 27th of 'March, 'and on the following 
day the election of the sovereign ' took place. "Two 
hundred*' and ninety votes_ were given for the King, of 
Prussia.' " Two hundred' and forty-eight members, hostile 
rq the hereditary principle or to the prince selected, 
Abstained from voting. 1 

Frederick William had fr om early years cherished, the 
hope of seeing some closer union of Germany estab lishe d 
nndeFPr ussia n Influence. But he dwelt in a world wlhere 
there was more of picturesque mirage than of real insight. 
He _was,_almost.. superstitiousLy . loyaLto. .the 
House, of Austria ; and he failed to perceive, w [f li ^ C iy < 
what was palpable to men of far inferior en- 
dowments to his own, that by setting Prussia at the head 
of the constitutional movement of the epoch he might at 
any time from the commencement of his reign have rallied 
all Germany round it. Thus the revolution of 1848 burst 
upon him, and he was not the man to act or to lead in 
time of revolution. Even in 1848, had he given promptly 
and with dignity what, after blood had been shed in his 
' <r>|;ets, he had to give with humiliation, he would prob- 
hbiy have been acclaimed Emperor on the opening of 
.<the Parliament of Frankfort, and have been accepted by 
the universal voice of Germany. But the odium cast upon 
him by the struggle of March 18th was so great that in 
the election of a temporary Administrator of the Empire 
in June no single member at Frankfort gave him a vote. 
Time was needed to repair his credit, and while time 
passed Austria rose from its ruins. In the spring of 1849 
Frederick William could not have assumed the office of 
Emperor of Germany without risk of a war with Austria, 
even had he been willing to accept this office on the 
nomination of the Frankfort Parliament. But to accept 
the Imperial Crown from a popular Assembly was repug- 
nant to his deepest convictions. Clear as the Frankfort 
Parliament had been, as a whole, 'from" the. taint of Re- 
publicanism or of revolutionary violence,, it had neverthe- 
less, had its birth in revolution : the crown which it offered 

7 would, in the.. King’s, expression, have been picked up 

' * r 2 ?L b IP od and mi ! e - Had the princes of Germany by 

1 Verhandlungen, viii. 6093. Beseler, p. 82. Helfert, iv. h) wo. 
Haym, ii. 317. Radowitz, v. 477. 
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any arrangement with the Assembly tendered the crown 
to Frederick William the case would have been different, 
a new Divine right would have emanated from the old, 
and conditions fixed by negotiation between the princes 
and the popular Assembly might have been ensured- 
That Frederick William still aspired to German leader^ 
in one form or another no one doubted; his disposal 
to seek or to reject an accommodation with the Frans/ort 
Parliament varied with the influences which surrounded 
him. The Ministry led by the Count of Brandenburg, 
though anti-popular in its domestic measures, was desirous 
of arriving at some understanding with Gagern and the 
friends of German union. Shortly before the first reading 
of the Constitution at Frankfort, a note had been drafted 
in the Berlin Cabinet admitting under certain provisions 
the exclusion of Austria from the Federation, and pa> 
posing, not that the Assembly should admit the right .of 
each Government to accept or reject the Constitution, *Wj 
that it should meet in a fair spirit such recommendation 
as all the Governments together should by a joint a' 
submit to it. This note, which would have rendered 
agreement between the Prussian Court and the AssemjJ. 
possible, Frederick William at first refused to sign. 
was induced to do so (Jan 23rd) by his confidant Bunsw. 
who himself was authorised to proceed to FranM<w\ 
During Bunsen’s absence despatches arrived at n er ‘ in 
from Schwarzenberg, who, in his usual resolute via), 
proposed to dissolve the Frankfort Assembly, and 
divide Germany between Austria, Prussia, and the 1 
secondary kingdoms Bunsen on his return found 
work undone; the King recoiled under Austrian pressu 
from the position which he had taken up, and sent i 
to Frankfort on the i6th of February, which descrief- 
Austria as a necessary part of Germany and chimed * 
each separate Government the right to accept or reject 
Constitution as it might think fit. Thus the accept‘d 
of the headship by Frederick William under anv con * 
tions compatible with the claims of the Assembly 
known to be doubtful when, on the 28th of March, 
majority resolved to offer lum the Imperial Crown* 
disposition of the Ministry at Berlin was indeed stiH 
ourable to an accommodation; and when, on the snu 
April, the members of the Assembly who were charged 
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Frederick 
Wtlfinm IV. 
refuses the 
Crown, 
April 3 


lay its oiler before Frederick William arrived at Berlin, 
thev were received with such cordiality by Brandenburg 
that it was believed the King’s consent had been won. 
The reply of the King to the deputation on 
the following day rudely dispelled these 
'hopes. He declared that before he could 
iccept the Crown not only must he be sum- 
moned to it by the Princes of Germany, but 
the consent of all the Governments must be given to the 
Constitution. In other words, he required that the 
Assembly should surrender its claims to legislative 
supremacy, and abandon all those parts of the Federal 
Constitution of which any of the existing Governments 
disapproved. As it was certain that Austria and the four 
minor kingdoms would never agree to any Federal union 
worthy of "the name, and that the Assembly could not now, 
without renouncing its past, admit that the right of fram- 
ing the Constitution lay outside itself, the answer of the 
King was understood to amount to a refusal. The depu- 
tation left Berlin in the sorrowful conviction that their 
mission had failed; and a note which was soon afterwards 
..received at Frankfort from the King showed that this 
'.,Jlief was correct. 1 

The answer of King Frederick William proved indeed 
much more than that he had refused the Crown of Ger- 
many ; it proved that he would not accept 
the Constitution which the Assembly had 
enacted. The full import of this determina- 
tion, and. the. serious nature of the crisis 
now impending over Germany, were at once d\c Govern- 
understood. Though twenty-eight Govern- ments 
merits successively accepted the Constitution, these were 
without exception petty Slates, and their united forces 
would scarcely have been a match for one of its more power- 
ful enemies. On the 5th of April the Austrian Cabinet 
declared the Assembly to (Have been guilty of' illegality in 
publishing the Constitution, and called upon all Austrian 
deputies to quit Frankfort. The Prussian Lower Cham- 
ber, elected under the King’s recent edict, having 
protested against the state of siege in Berlin, and having 

1 Briefwechsel Friedrich Wilhelms, pp. 2 33, 269. (Beseler, 87. Bieder- 
mann, i. 389. Wagener, Politik Friedrich Wilhelm IV., p. 56. Ernst II., 
i. 329. 
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passed a resolution in favour of the Frankfort Constitu- 
tion, was forthwith dissolved. Within the Frankfort 
Parliament the resistance of Governments excited a 
patriotic resentment and caused for the moment a imion 
of part . ■ . . .* ’ ’r~ 

Assemt . . i ■ uni** 

was ch 0 . to \ 

adopted for enforcing- its recognition ; and 
addressed t< ' 1 . * f 

they shoulc 
representati 

of suppressing the free utterance of opini ons in tttwuiv j 
tlie Constitution. 

On th e ground of this lastjdemand the Pruss ia n offi cial 
Press now began to denounce .the JVssembly_of Frankfort 
as ja revolutionary body. T he situation of affairs ~5a m 
Fnd of tti became worse. It was in vim] " that the 
German Assembly appea lecTT f<TT tfi e „Goy e rnments. 
National the legislative Chambers, Jhe_ local _ bodies 
Assembly, w hole German people, To _bring.the.Con 
une ' s{ltution into effect. Th e mora l force 01 
which it had determined, to rely proved powerlesspafiirT 
despair of conquering the Governments" by public opinio 
the_ more .violent members of the democratic_party_dem* 

mined_to_appeaLto_lnsurrection. Oq_the 4th of J 
popular rising began at Dresden, wher e the King, MJfiy 
tHeC-influence of Prussia, had dismissed _thosc ; jofl)2? 
Ministers who urged him to accept the^ConstitutipnjJ^S 
had dissolved Jiis "Parliament. The__outbTeakldroveJhl 
King from his capitalj but only five days liadjpf ssed 
when a Prussianarmy-corps entered the city and crushed 
tlye^ rebellion. In this interval, short as it was, there nau 
been indications that the real leaders of the insurrection 
were fighting not for the Frankfort Constitution but tor ft 
Republic, and that in the event of their victory a revolu- 
tionary Government, connected with French and Polish 
schemes of subversion, would come into power. In Pad^ n 
this was made still clearer. There the, Government of t nr. 
Grand Duke, had .actually acceptec TThe Frankfqrt^Cpn- 
stitiition, and had ordered elections to J>e held. for_l! ,f * 
F eder al legislative body by which the Assembly was. to > J 1 ? 
stigeeeded. Insurrection nevertheless -broke -out. — ^ 
Republic was openly proclaimed ; the_troops_ joined u J 
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insurgents ; and a Provisional Government allied itself 
with a similar body that had sprung into being with the 
help of French and Polish refugees in the neighbouring 
Palatinate. Conscious that these insurrections^ must 
utterly ruin its own "cause, the' Frankfort Assembly "on 'the 
suggestion of Gager uncalled upon the Archduke John to 
suppress them by 'force of arms, and at the same time 
to” protect the free expression of opinion on behalf of the 
Constitution where threatened by Governments. John, 
who had long clung to his office only to further the ends of 
Austria, refused to do so, and Gagern in consequence 
resigned. With his fall ended the real political existence 
oft he Assembly. Injreply to a resolution which" it passed 
on the dollf of May, calling upon John to employ all the 
forces of Germany in defence of the "Constitution, the 
Archduke placed a mock-Ministry in office. The Prus- 
sian Government, declaring the vote of the 10th of May 
to be "a summons to civil war, ordered all Prussian deputies 
tof withdraw from the Assembly, and a few days later its 
example _wasJmitateM. by JSaxony and^ Hanover. On the 
20th of May sixty-five of the best known of the members, 
including Arndt and Dahlmann, placed on record their 
belief that in the actual situation the relinquishment of the 
task of the Assembly was the least of evils, and declared 
thgir_wgrk_at Frankfort ended. Other groups followed 
them till there remained only the party of the extreriie 
Left, which had hitherto been a weak minority, and which 
iry no sense represented the real opinions of Germany. 
This Rump-Parliament, troubling itself little with John 
and his Ministers, determined to withdraw from Frankfort, 
where, it dreaded the appearance of Prussian troops, into 
Wji rtemberg, where it might expect some support from 
the_r evolutionary Governments of Baden and -the— Pala- 
tinate. O n th e 6th of June a hundred and five deputies 
assembled at Stuttgart. , There they proceeded to appoint 
^[governing Committee for all -Germany, calling upon 
the King of Wiirtemberg to supply them 
with seven thousand soldiers, and sending out The Baden 
' emissaries to stir, up the neighbouring popu- insurrecti ° n 
lation. But the world disregarded them. The S jSi^ 1849 ’ 
Government at Stuttgart, ..after,, an .interval 
of patience, ybade. them begone; and on the 18th of June 
their hall was closed against them and they were dispersed 
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by troops, no_one„raising a handon their behalf. The 
overthrow of the insurgents who had taken"*up arms in 
Baden and the Palatinate was not so easy a matter. A 
campaign of six weeks was necessary, in which the army 
of Prussia, led by the Prince of Prussia, sustained 
some reverses, before the Republican levies were crushed 
and with the fall of Rastadt the insurrection was brought 
to a close. 1 

The end of the German Parliament, on which the 
nation had set such high hopes and to which it had sent 
so much of what was noblest in itself, contrasted lament- 
ably with the splendour of its opening. Whether a better 
result would have been attained if, instead of claiming 
supreme authority in the construction of Federal union, 
the Assembly had from the first sought the co-operation 
of the Governments, must remain matter of conjecture. 
Austria would under all circumstances have been the great 
hindrance in the way; and after the failure of the efforts 
made at Frankfort to establish the general union of Ger- 
many, Austria was able completely to frus- 

Prussta trate the attempts which were now madelati 
fornTasena- Berlin to establish partial union upon 
rate union* different basis. In notifying to the Assembl-B 
his refusal of tfie Imperial Crown, _J£ingy 
Frederick William had stated that he was resolved to platfr 
himself at the head of a Federation to be formed by Staft> 
voluntarily uniting with him under terms to bejjtibse- 
quently _ arranged ; and in a circular note" addressed .Jo 
the German Governments he invited such as weredisg?!?? 

tojtake counsel with Prussia to unite in Conference at 
Berlin. The opening of fhe Conference was fixed for the 
17th of May. Two days before this the "King issued a 
proclamation to the Prussian people announcing that in 
spite of the failure of the Assembly of Frankfort a German 
union was still to be formed. Wh en the Conference 

opened at Berlin, no 

Saxuny, Hanover, a ' * 
tative withdrew at tli • 
ratlieflater, leaving 1*. 
cpuldTor German 
of ' Saxony and Han~, . ; 


./4 Hut those on wifn a, 

. \ ■ • . -esen- 

■ " artojw, 

. *. ■ as it 

■ ppOrt 

■ ' ■ rmcd, ^ 
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known as the League of the Three Kingdoms. An under- 
taking was given that a Federal Parliament should be 
summoned, and that a Constitution should be made jointly 
by this Parliament and the Governments (May 26th). On 
the nth of June the draft of a Federal Constitution was 
published. As the King of Prussia was apparently acting 
in good faith, and the draft-Constitulion in spite of some 
defects seemed to afford a fair basis for union, the question 
now arose among the leaders of the German national move- 
ment whether the twenty-eight States which had accepted 
the ill-fated Constitution of Frankfort ought or ought not 
to enter the new Prussian League. A meeting of a hun- 
dred and fifty ex-members of the Frankfort Parliament 
was held at Gotha; and although great indignation was 
expressed by the more democratic faction, it was deter- 
mined that the scheme now put forward by Prussia de- 
served a fair trial. The whole of the twenty-eight minor 
Slates consequently entered the League, which thus em- 
braced all Germany with the exception of Austria, 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. But the Courts of Saxony and 
Hanover had from the first been acting with duplicity. 
,)The military influence of Prussia, and the fear which they, 
''still felt of their own subjects, had prevented them from 
offering open resistance to the renewed work of Federa- 
tion ; but they had throughout been in communication 
with Austria, and were only waiting for the moment when 
the. complete restoration of Austria’s military strength 
should enable them. to display their true colours. During 
the..spring.of...iS4g, while the Conferences at BerliiKweye 
being held, Austria was still occupied with Hungary and 
Venice. Tlye final overthrow of these enemies enabled 
it. to , cast its.. entire. weight. upon Germany. The result was 
seen in the action of Hanover and Saxony., which now 
formally seceded from the Federation. Prussia thus re-: 
mairied at. the end of 1849 with no support hut that of the 
twenty-eight minor States. Against it, in’ open or in 
tacit antagonism to the establishment of German unity 
in any effective form, the four secondary Kingdoms stood 
< ranged by the side of Austria. 

It - was not . until the . 20th ...of March, 1850, that the 
Federal Parliament, which had been promised ten months 
before on the incorporation. of the new League, assembled 
at Erfurt. In the meantime reaction had gone far in. 
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many a German St ate. In Prussia, _after_the dissolution 
oftheTJ ower 'Chamber on April 27thTj849, tKe~Iving"Kad 
abrogated the electoral provisions of the Con 
rU J849 n stitution so recently granted by himsell, 
and had substituted for them a system bass^ 
on the representation of classes Treating this act 
a breach of faith, the Democratic party had abstainep 
from voting at the elections, with the result that in tl| e 
Berlin Parliament of 1850 Conservatives,. Reactionists, .and 
officials formed the great majontyT "The revision of the 
Prussian Constitution, promised at first as a concession 
to Liberalism, was conducted in the opposite sense The 
King demanded the strengthening of monarchical power, 
the Feudalists, going far beyond him, attacked the muni- 
cipal and social reforms of the last two years, and sought 
to lead Prussia back to the system of its mediaeval estates 
It was in the midst of this victory of reaction lnJPrussia 
tfiat the Federal Parliament at Erf urt. began it s sitti ngs 
Though the moderate Liberals, led by Gagern and othe* 
tried politicians of Frankfort, held the majority in both 
Houses, a strong Absolutist party from Prussia confronted 
them, and it soon became clear that the Prussian Govern- 
ment was ready to play into the hands of 
The Union this party. The draft of the Federa l _Con '1 
at*Erfurt Xt sti-tution, whiCtT Had Keen made „at ..Berlin 
March, 1850 was presented, according to the undertaking 
of”May 26th, 1849, to the Erfurt .Assembly 
Ajvare of the gathering strength of the reaction.and 
the danger of dela} , the Liberal majority declaredjtseu 
ready to pass the draft into law without a single atten- 
tion. The reactionary minority demanded that a revision 
should take place, and, to the scandal of all v\ho under- 
stood the methods or the spirit of Parliamentary rule, 
the Prussian Ministers united with the part} which de- 
manded alterations in the project which the> themsehes 
had brought forward. A_ compromise was. ultimate*) 
effected , but the action of the Court of Prussia jmu the 
conduct of its Ministers throughout the Erfu rt de bates 
strucCwith deep despondenc} those who hadjxdicved thy 
Frederick William might still effect the wor k in 
the Assembl} of T rankfort had failed. T 1 uTTr u st 1 n fh 
iCing^s sincentv or consistence of purpose sa ’nTTq u « 
sympathy of the national Liberal party throughout ^ cr_ 
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many was u* a gnxu extent alienated ftom PtusMa ; while, 
if any expectation existed, at Berlin that the adoption of a 
smettonat y polity would di.xitm the hostility of the 
Austtinn Government to tin* new League, this hope was 
wholly vain and hasrh-ss. 5 

Austria had (torn the tits! pjoiested against the attempt 
of the Kino ot Prussia to establish any ttew hunt ot 
anion in Germany, and had declared that it 
would recognise none ot the ront hi*>i>>ns of 
the Federal* Parliament of Ft fun. Aeeotd- 
i n;y to the theory ttow advancetl by the Cabinet of Vienna 
the ancient Federal Constitution of (Germany was still in 
force. All that had happened sitter Match, was so 

jttuelt watttott and Jutile mischief-making. 'Fite distuib- 
anee of order had at length eoute to an end, attd with tlie 
exit of the rioters the legitimate powers re-entered into 
their tights. Accordingly, there could he no question of 
the establishment of new Leagues. The old relation of 
all the German Stales to one another under the ascendency 
of Austria remained in full strength; the Diet of Frank- 
fort, which had merely suspended its functions and by 
no means suffered extinction, was still the legitimate 
central authority. That some modifications might be 
necessary in the ancient Constitution was the most that 
Austria was willing to admit. 'Phis, however, was an 
affair not for the German people but for its rulers, and 
Austria accordingly invited all the Governments to a 
Congress at Frankfort where, the changes necessary might 
be discussed. In reply to this summons, Prussia strenu- 
ously denied that the old Federal Constitution was still 
in existence. The princes of the numerous petty States 
winch -were included in the new Union assembled at Berlin 
round’ Frederick William, and resolved that they would 
not. attend the Conference at Frankfort except under 
reservations and conditions which Austria would not 
admit. Arguments and counter-arguments were ex- 
changed ; but tlie controversy between an old and a new 
Germany was one to be decided by force of will or force 
of. arms, not by political logic. The struggle was to be 
one between Prussia and Austria, and the Austrian Cabinet 
had well gauged the temper of its opponent. A direct 
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summons to submission would have roused all the King's 
pride, and have been « * J — 

front Frederick Willia ’ 1 

hejiad “founded, Self « 

quarrel in which the w ' 

atthe results of his^own policy, i ne uoinuiain w...,,. y. 
in the mind of Frederick William was that of the sanctit 
of monarchical rule. If the League of Berlin could bi 
committed to some enterprise hostile t6 monarchical power 
and could be oharged with an alliance with rebellion 
Frederick William would probably falter on his resolu- 
tions, and a resort to arms, for which, however, Austria 
was well prepared, would become unnecessary 1 

Among the States whose Governments had beenjforced 
by public opinion to join the nevv. Federation _wasjHe 
~ Electorate of Hesse-Cassel. The Elector was, 

esse- vs e j,j^ e predecessors, a thorough despot at 
heart, and chafed under the restrictions which a constitu- 
tional system imposed upon lus rule. Acting undp. 
Austrian instigation, he dismi c *' ‘ 

spring of iB^o, and placed in . . 

type_.Qf.the worst and most vioiun-tw^-o r _ 
produced bv the officialism of the minor German States. 
Hassenpfiug immediately quarrelled with the Estates at 
Cassel, and twice dissolved them, after which he pro- 
ceeded to levy taxes b\ force. The law-courts declared 
his acts illegal, the officers of the army, when called on 
for assistance, began to resign. The conflict betv eeji^ the 
Minister and_ the Hessian population was in hill progress 
wTien , at" the_beginning of September, _Austrm jMthjjs 
vassal Governments proclaimed the Tcnistablishmentj?* 
t twTD' .e-tjoX F tamkfo^E- Though. Prussia and most of the 
twent> -eight States confederate with it treated this an- 
nouncement as null and void, t he Dj Ct, J° n - 
The Diet of stituted by the envoys of_Austria7 the four 
Frankfort minQ r Kingdoms, and a few seccders from 
Sen* , 1850 the Prussian Union, commenced its sittings 
To the Diet the Elector. of JIesse' 7 forlhs ,tl1 
appealed for help against his subjects, and the decision 
was given that the refusal of the Hessian Estates to gran 

1 Der Fursten Kongrcss, p 13 Reden Friedrich Wilhelms iv PP 5 $ 
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the taxes was an offence justifying 5 j,< „ , ’ 

the central power. Fortified by ifi V, uid^oni H '' 
pflug now ordered that every person offminV o' - , ' ! 
the Government should be tried by courf~m/uif?d i s * ' 

baffled by the resignation of the entire body /» 
in the Hessian army; and as this completed 'tin- >{■!!* 
ffltiire of the Elector, the armed intervention »>f 
as identified with the Diet of Frankfort, now |j lo]uuu'”' 
certainty. But to the protection of the people, of | 
in their constitutional rights Prussia, as chief of the J.e.voT, 
which Hesse had joined, stood morally pledged! ’ 
rnained for the King to decide between armed resislntuv 
to Austria or the humiliation of a total abandonment of 
Prussia’s claim to leadership in any German 
union. Conflicting influences swayed the Pr “ ssi “ «nd 
King in one direction and another. The ustr,a 
friends of Austria and of absolutism declared that the 
employment of the Prussian army on behalf of the 
Hessians would make the King an accomplice of revolu- 
tion : the ; Jbplder „and more patriotic spirits protested 
against Jthe abdication of Prussia’s just claims and tho 
/evasion of its responsibilties towards German v. F or 

ih-tnmnn’t itifi narhr r»f arfirm Ipr! Vvvr +tio T~i 
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of the Interior, assured the King that the Prussian aimi 
was so weak m numbers and so defectite in organisation 
that, if it took the field against Austria and its allies, it 
■would meet with certain ruin. T * . 
mg_the Diet of _Frankfort,jiov . i 1 

bid ding , an d stoo d, fa ce to face unit me riussian s. I y 
momentTTiad come when the decision must be made Fi 
tween peace and war. At a Council held at B erlin {on 
Not ember 2nd_the_peace-parf}Jcarrie3jhelKIngjwith'th^T. 
Radowitz gate up office ;~Manteuffel, the Minister "of re- 
pression within and of submission without, was set at the 
head of the Goternment. The meaning of his appoint- 
ment was well understood, and with each new proof of 
the weakness of the King the tone of the Court of Austria 
became more imperious. On_the_ 9 th_of Not embeiiSchw ar- 
zenberg 1 1,1 lissolu tion of the 

Prussian FederaUDiet, an3 

theetacu troops. Thejirst 

point was at once .conceded, and m hollow, equitocatm^ 
language Manteuffel made the fact known to the members 
of the "Confederact . The other conditions not being sc 
speedilt fulfilled, Schwarzenberg set Austrian regiment^ 
in motion, and demanded the withdrawal of the Prussia^ 
troops from Hesse within twentt-four hours. ManteufijA 
begged the Austrian Minister for an intemew, and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, set out for Olmutz. His in- 
structions bade him to press for certain concessions; none 
of these did he obtain, and he made the 
Manteuffel necessan submission without them. On th e 
^NovTm’ 2 9 t ^ 1 of 'November a convention was signed 
at Olmutz, in which Prussia recognised~thc 
German Federal Constitution of 1 S 15 as still existing, 
undertook to withdraw all its troops from Hess e with 
thejexception of a single battalion, and consented tcTtfie 
settlement of affairs both in Uesse_ and tn "Schleswig- 
Holstein b> the Federal Diet. One point alone tn the 
scheme of the Austrian statesman was wanting among the 
fruits of his Mcton at Olmutz and of the negotiations at 
Dresden bv which this was followed. Schwarzenbe^ 
hod intended that the entire \ustnan Empire should enter 
the German rederatmn , and if he had had ”to reckon 
with no opponents but the beaten and humbled Prussia, 
he would ln\e effected his design. Butjlie_prospect_pf. 
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a central European Power, with a population of seventy 
millions, controlled as this would virtually be by the 
Cabinet of Vienna, alarmed other nations. England de- 
clared that such a'combination would undo the balance of 
power in Europe and menace the independence of Gcr- 
,many; France protested in more threatening terms; and 
the project fell to the ground, to be remembered only as 
the" "boldest imagination of a'statesman for whom fortune, 
veiling the Nemesis in store, seemed to set no limit to 
its favours. 

The cause of Schleswig-Holstein, so intimately bound 
up with the efforts of the Germans towards national union, 
sank with the failure of these efforts; and 
in the final humiliation of Prussia it received Holstcilf" 
what might well seem its death-blow. The * 5 * ' 
armistice of Malmo, which was sanctioned by the Assem- 
bly of Frankfort in the autumn of 1848, lasted until March 
26th, 1849. War was then recommenced by Prussia, and 
the lines of Duppel were stormed by its troops, while the 
volunteer forces of Schleswig-Holstein unsuccessfully laid 
siege to Fredericia. Hostilities had continued for three 
months, when a second armistice, to last for a year, and 
preliminaries of Peace, were agreed upon. At the con- 
clusion of this armistice, in July, 1850, Prussia, w the 
name of Germany, made peace with Denmark. 7 he in- 
habitants of the Duchies in consequence construed She 
waxJor them selv es, "and though defeated with greaf lore 
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King of Denmark, to return to the legal status which 
was defined in the Treaties of Peace. This was the nominal 

condition of the trai ■ 7* ' ' C * 

treated Schleswig_ as_ 
tfTejiorthem part of.t • 1 ■ 

Danish for German n ■ . • 

policy of foreign Cow..~, 

the inhabitants, had from the beginning ol the strugjgi 
of the Duchies against Denmark favoured the maintenanc 
and consolidation of the Danish Kingdom. The claim 
of 1 > *« ’ — . as next-heir t o theTJucHi e 

iti . ■ .considere d worth' the f iS 

of . ■ . ■ ;pl signed at LondotToh th 

2nd of August, . 1850, _the-Powers T .with .the^exce ption c 
Prussia, declared themselves in favour of a sing le rul 
prsucce ssioh in ail pa rts .of_the “Dani sh S tate. "By a Treat; 
of the iBthof May, L85.2, Jo which ^Prussia gave i ts assent 
the pretensions of all other claimants to th e disputedlsuc 
cession weresetaside, and Prince "Christian' of the Hous 
of Gliicksburg, was declared heir to the throne, the righl 
of the German Federation as established by the Treatie 
of 1815 being In spite of t his rese rvation c 

Federal right " * ^ 

Schles"wig_an< . ' ■ 

the Duchies 1 

the "Danish State. Prussia, iui .1 , 

had joined with Austria in coercing their army, in dis- 
solving their Government, in annulling the legislation b) 
which the Parliament of Frankfort had made them par- 
ticipators in public rights thenceforward to be the in- 
heritance of all Germans. A page in the national historj 
was obliterated^ Prussia had" turned TtsTack on"ifs~qu~ 1 
professions^ there remained but one relic' from the time 
when the whole German people seemed so ardent for the 
emancipation of its brethren beyond the frontier. The 
national fleet, created by the Assembly of Frankfort for 
Th r the prosecution of the struggle with Den- 

National*" mark, still lay at the mouth of the Elbe. But 
Fleet sold the same power which had determined dial 
by auction. Germany was not to be a nation had. also 
unc ’ determined that it could have no national 
maritime interests. After all that had passed, authority had 
little call to be nice about appearances; and the national 
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fleet was sold by auction, in accordance with a decree of the 
restored Diet ot Frankfort, in the summer of 1852. ‘ 

li was with deep disappointment and humiliation that 
the Liberals of Germany, and all in whom the hatred of 
.democratic change had not overpowered the love of 
‘country, witnessed the issue of the movement 
0Y.1848. in so far as that movement was one .gtcr’isS 
directed towards national union it had totally 
failed, and the state of things that had existed before 
1S4S was restored without change. As a movement of 
constitutional and social reform, it had not been so entirely 
vain; nor in this respect can it be said that Germany after 
the year 1848 returned altogether to what it was before 
it. Many of the leading figures of the earlier time re- 
appeared* indeed with more or less of lustre upon the stage. 
Mettcrnich though excluded from office by younger men, 
beamed upon Vienna with the serenity of a prophet who 
had lived to see most of his enemies shot and of a martyr 
who had returned to one of the most enviable Salons in 


Europe. No dynasty lost its throne, no class of the popu- 
lation had been struck down with proscription as were the 
,'hrgy and the nobles of France fifty years before. Yet 
tut’, traveller familiar with Germany before the revolution 
found that much of the old had now vanished, much of a 


new world come into being. It was not sought bv t lit- 
re-established Governments to undo at one stroke the 
whole of the political, the social, the agrarian legislation 
of the preceding time, as in some other periods of reaction. 
The nearest approach that was made to this was in a decree 
of the Diet annulling the Declaration of Rights drawn up 
by the Frankfort Assembly, and requiring the Govern- 
ments to bring into conformity with the Federal Constitu- 
tion all laws and institutions made since the br*"innim T 
of 1848. Parliamentary government was thereby en- 
feebled, but not necessarily extinguished. Government* 
n arrow ed the franchise, curtailed the functions of renre- 
sentalBreAassembl ies, filled.. these with their creature*, 
coerced.. voters at elections; but, except in Austria* the'e 
d 7*s no open abandonment of constitutional forms Ir. 
some States, as in Saxony under the reactionary rule of 
Count Beust, the system of national represen 

1 Ernst II., i. 377. Hertslet, Map of Errr- n 
Pari. Papers, 1864, Ixiii., p. 29; 1864, Ixv., pp-VCrs”’ 
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established in 1848 was abolished and the earlier Estates 
were revived; iii_Prussia_the two Houses of„ Parliament 
continue d in exi^enre i _buCin 3 uch_dependence_upon the 
royal authority, and under such strong pressure3ran 
aristocratic and official^ reaction, that, after struggling to 
some years in the Lower Hoiise,~"the~Lj be fal ~ leade» r 5~j 
length withdrew in despair. T’he character which G&t 
ernment now assumed in Prussia was indeed far nwe 
typical of the condition of Germany at large than waslhe 
bold and uncompromising despotism of Prince Schwar- 
zenberg in Austria. Manteuffel, in whom the Prussian 
epoch of reaction was symbolised, was not a cruel or a 
violent Minister ; but his rule was stamped with a peculiar 
and degrading meanness, more irritating to those who 
suffered under it than harsher wrong. In his hands 
government was a thing of eavesdropping and espionage, 
a system of petty persecution, a school of subservience 
and hypocrisy. He had been the instrument at Olmtitz 
of such a surrender of national honour and national in- 
terests as few nations have ever endured with the chances 
of Avar still untried. This surrender may, in the actitoJ 
condition of the Prussian army, have been necessary, 4 ^ 
the abasement of it seemed to cling to Manteuffel an 
lower all his conceptions of government. Even \vhere‘?Ae 
conclusions of his policy were correct they seemed to haie 
been reached by some unworthy process. Like Germany 
a t la rge, Prussia breathed uneasily under an^oppression 
wh i c j L-W a s_£ ye ry wh e~re felt an d yet was hard Jo..dcfine, 
Its best elements were those which suffered the most : its 
highest intellectual and political aims Avere those which 
most excited the suspicion of the Government. Its K» n £. 
had lost whatever was stimulating or elevated in his 
illusions. From him no second alliance with Liberalism, 
no further effort on behalf of German unity, was to he 
expected ; the hope for Germany and for Prussia^ if hope 
there was, lay in a future reign. 

The powerlessness of Prussia was the measure of 
Austrian influence and prestige. The contrast present^ 
by Austria in 1848 and Austria in 1851 was indeed on£- 
that might well arrest political observers. Its recover r 
had no doubt been effected partly by foreign aid, and in 
tiie struggle Avith the Magyars a dangerous obligation had 
been incurred towards Russia; but scarred and riven a' 
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the fabric was within, it was complete and imposing with- 
out. .Not one of the enemies who in 1848 had risen against 
the Court of Vienna now remained standing. Austria 
In Italy, Austria had won back what had aft “J ^ 
appeared to be hopelessly lost; in Germany 
.it had more than vindicated its old claims. It had 
thrown its rival to the ground, and the full measure 
of its ambition was perhaps even yet not satisfied. “First 
to humiliate Prussia, then to destroy it,” was the expres- 
sion in which Schwarzenberg summed up his German 
policy. Whether, with his undoubted firmness and dar- 
ing, the Minister possessed the intellectual qualities and 
the experience necessary for the successful administration 
of an Empire built up, as Austria now was, on violence 
and on the suppression of every national force, was 
doubted even by his admirers. The proof, however, was 
not granted to him, for a sudden death carried him off in 
his fourth year of power (April 5th, 1852). Weaker men 
succeeded to his task. The epoch of military and diplo- 
matic triumph was now ending, the gloomier side of the 
reaction stood out unrelieved by any new succession of 
rectories. Financial disorder grew worse and worse. 
Titericalism claimed its bond from the monarchy which it 
had helped to restore. In the struggle of the nationalities 
of Austria against the central authority the Bishops had 
on the whole thrown their influence on to the side of the 
Crown. The restored despotism owed too much to their 
help and depended too much on their continued goodwill 
to be able to refuse their demands. Thus the new cen- 
tralised administration, reproducing in general the 
uniformity of government attempted by the Emperor 
Joseph IT., contrasted with this in its subservience to 
clerical power. Ecclesiastical laws and jurisdictions were 
allowed to encroach on the laws and jurisdiction of the 
State; education was made over to the priesthood; within 
the Church itself the bishops were allowed to rule uncon- 
trolled. The very Minister who had taken office under 
Schwarzenberg as the representative of the 
^hodern spirit, to which the Government still Austrian 
professed to render homage, became the in- Sep?. C 5 rd l 855 
strument of an act of submission to the 
Papacy which marked the lowest point to which Austrian 
policy fell. Alexander Bach, a prominent Liberal in 
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Vienna at the beginning of 1848, had accepted office at 
the price of his independence, and surrendered himself to 
the aristocratic and clerical influences that dominated the 
Court. Consistent only in his efforts to simplify the 
forms of government, to promote the ascendencj of Ger- 
man over all other elements in the State, to maintain J&Jj 
improvement in the peasant’s condition effected by /k 
Parliament of Kremsier, Bach, as Minister of the Interior, 
made war in all other respects on his own earlier prin- 
ciples. In the former representative of the Liberalism of 
the professional classes in Vienna absolutism had now its 
most efficient instrument, and the Concordat negotiated 
by Bach with the Papacy in 1855 marked the definite 
submission of Austria to the ecclesiastical pretensions 
which in these years of political languor and discourage- 
ment gained increasing recognition throughout Central 
Europe. Uitramontamsm had sought allies in man) 
political camps since the revolution of 1848 It had dallied 
in some countries with Republicanism, but its truer in- 
stincts divined in the victory of absolutist systems its own,, 
surest gain Accommodations between the Papacy atK 
several of the German Governments were made 
years succeeding 1849, and from the centralised despcftt&i 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph the Church won conA^ 
sions which since the time of Maria Theresa it had m 
vain sought from any ruler of the Austrian State 

The European drama which began in 1848 had more of 
unity and more of concentration in its opening than in its 
close. In Italy it ends with the fall of 
Fran j848* fter Venice, in Germany the interest lingers till 
the days of Olmutz; in France there is no 
decisive break in the action until the Coup d’Ctat which, 
at the end of the a ear 1851, made Louis Napoleon in all 
but name Emperor of Trance The si\ million votes which 
had raised Louis Napoleon to the Presidencj of the Re- 
public might well have filled with alarm all who hoped 
for a future of constitutional rule; jet the warning con- 
vejed bj the election seems to have been understood 

but few. As the representatne of ordyryinnp 
NomSmii authority , as the declared enemy of Sochlfajw * 
Louis Napoleon was on the same sfrfe 
as the Parliamentary majority ; he had even been 
supported in his candidature by Parliamentary leader 3 
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such as M. Thiers. His victory was welcomed as a victory- 
over Socialism and the Red Republic; he had received 
some patronage from the official party of order, and it 
vas expected that, as nominal chief of the Stale, he would 
ict as the instrument of this party. He was an adven- 
urer, but an adventurer with so little that was imposing 
ibout him, that it scarcely occurred to men of iniluence 
n Paris to credit him with the capacity for mischief. His 
mean look and spiritless address, the absurdities of his 
past, the insignificance of his political friends, caused him 
to be regarded during his first months of public life with 
derision rather than with fear. The French, said M.j 
Thiers long afterwards, made two mistakes about Louis ! 
Napoleon : the first when they took him for a fool, the 
second when they look him for a man of genius. It was 
not until the appearance of the letter to Colonel Ney, in 
which the President ostentatiously separated himself from 
his Ministers and emphasised his personal will in the 
direction of the foreign policy of France, that suspicions 
of danger to the Republic from his ambition arose. From 
this time, in the narrow circle of the Ministers whom 
•Official duty brought into direct contact with the President, 
d -constant sense of insecurity and dread of some new 
surprise on his part prevailed, though the accord which 
had been broken by the letter to Colonel Ney was for a 
while outwardly re-established, and the forms of Parlia- 
mentary government remained unimpaired. 

The first year of Louis Napoleon’s term of office was 
drawing to a close when a message from him was delivered 
to the Assembly which seemed to announce 
an immediate attack upon the Constitution. oct SS 3 i g< i 849 
The Ministry in office was composed of men 
of high Parliamentary position ; it enjoyed the entire 
confidence of a’- great majority in the Assembly, and had 
enforced with at least sufficient energy the measures of 
public security which the President and the countrv 
seemed agreed in demanding. Suddenly, on the 31st of 
October, the President announced to the Assembly by a 
. message carried by one of his aides-de-camp that the 
Ministry were dismissed. The reason assigned for their 
dismissal was the want of unity within the Cabinet itself ; • 
but the language used by the President announced much 
more than a ministerial change. “France, in the midst 
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of confusion, seeks for the hand, the will of him whom 
it elected on the ioth of December, The victor} won on 
that da} was the \ictor> of a s}stem, for the name of 
Napoleon is in itself a programme. It signifies order, 
authority, religion, national prosperity within; national 
dtgnity without. It is this policy, inaugurated b} in} 
election, that I desire to carr} to triumph w ith the suppo**' 
of the Assembl} and of the people.” In order to sa\e the 
Republic from anarch} , to maintain the prestige of France 
among other nations, the President declared that he needed 
men of action rather than of words; }et when the list of 
the new Ministers appeared, it contained scarcel} a single 
name of weight. Louis Napoleon had called to office 
persons whose very obscurit} had marked them as his 
own instruments, and guaranteed to him the ascendenc\ 
which he had not hitherto possessed within the Cabinet 
Satisfied with haying giyen this proof of his power, he 
resumed the appearance of respect, if not of cordiality 
towards the Assembl}. He had learnt to beware of pre- 
cipitate action; abo\e ty\o }ears of office were still before j 
him , and he had now done enough to make it clear to all£ 
who were disposed to seek their fortunes in a new political 
cause that their services on his behalf y\ould be welcomed?- 
and any excess of 2eal more than pardoned From thf- 
time there grew up a party which had for its watchword 
the exaltation of Louis Napoleon and the derision of the 
methods of Parliamentar} goyernment. Journalists, un- 
successful politicians, adventurers of e\er} description, 
were enlisted in the ranks of this obscure but active band 
For their acts and their utterances no one was responsible 
but themselves. They were disavowed without compunc- 
tion when their hardihood went too far, but their ventures! 
brought them no peril, and the ^enerosit} of the President^ 
was not wanting to those who insisted on serving him in 
spite of himself. X 

France was still trembling with the shock of the Tour 
Days of June, and measures of repression formed the 
common ground upon which Louts Napoleon and the | 
Assembly met without fear of conflict. Certain dectihAVj 
which were held in the spring of 1S50, and which 
striking victor} in Paris and elsewhere to Socialist or 
Ultra-Democratic candidates, revived the alarms of the 
owners of property and inspired the fear that with 
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universal suffrage the Legislature itself might ultimately 
fall into the hands of the Red Republicans. The principle 
of universal suffrage had been proclaimed almost by acci- 
dent in the midst of the revolution of 1848. It had been 
embodied in the Constitution of that year because it was 
found already in existence. No party had seriously con- 
sidered the conditions under which it was to be exercised, 
or had weighed the political qualifications of the mass to 
whom it was so lightly thrown. When election after 
election returned to the Chamber men whose principles 
were held to menace society itself, the cry arose that 
France must be saved from the hands of the vile multi- 
tude; and the President called upon a Committee of the 
Assembly to frame the necessary measures Law Smiting 
of electoral reform. Within a week the work the Fran- 
of the Committee was completed, and the law chise, May 
which it had drafted was brought before the 31, 1850 
Assembly. It was proposed that, instead of a residence 
of six months, a continuous residence of three years in 
the same commune should be required of every voter, 
and that the fulfilment of this condition should be proved, 
'i'bpt by ordinary evidence, but by one of certain specified 
acts, such as the payment of personal taxes. With modi- 
fications of little importance the Bill was passed by the 
Assembly. Whether its real effect was foreseen even by 
those who desired the greatest possible limitation of the 
franchise is doubtful ; it is certain that many who sup- 
ported it believed, in their ignorance of the practical 
working of electoral laws, that they were excluding from 
the franchise only the vagabond and worthless class which 
has no real place within the body politic. When the elec- 
toral lists drawn up in pursuance of the measure appeared, 
they astounded all parties alike. Three out of the ten 
millions of voters in France were disfranchised. Not only 
the inhabitants of whole quarters in the great cities but 
the poorer classes among the peasantry throughout France 
had disappeared from the electoral body. The Assembly 
, had at one blow converted into enemies the entire mass 
*■ of the population that lived by the wages of bodily labour. 
It had committed an act of political suicide, and had 
given to a man so little troubled with scruples of honour 
as Louis Napoleon the fatal opportunity of appealing to 
France as the champion of national sovereignty and the 
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vindicator of universal suffrage against an Assembly which 
had mutilated it in the interests of class , 1 

The duration of the Presidency was fixed by the Con- 
stitution of 1848 at four y ears, and it was enacted that the x 
President should not be re-eligible to his dignity. By the 
operation of certain laws imperfectly adjust^ 
o/°Lou?s to one another » the tenure of office by Louij' 
Napoleon Napoleon expired on the 8th of May, 1S52J 
while the date for the dissolution of the 
Assembly fell within a few weeks of this da>. France 
was therefore threatened with the dangers attending the 
almost simultaneous extinction of all authority. The perils 
of 1852 loomed only too visibly before the country, and 
Louis Napoleon addressed willing hearers when, in the 
summer of 1850, he began to hint at the necessity of a 
prolongation of his own power. The Parliamentary recess 
was employed by the President in two journeys through 
the Departments, the first through those of the south-e<tst, 
where Socialism was most active, and where his appeiuv 
ance served at once to prove his own confidence and tej 
invigorate the friends of authority, the second through* 
Normandv, where the prevailing feeling was strongly inj 
favour of firm government, and utterances coufd safetff 
be made by the President which would have brought h»w 
into some risk at Pans. In suggesting that Trance re- 
quired his own continued presence at the head of the Stme 
Louis Napoleon was not necessarily suggesting a violation 
of the law. It was provided bv the Statutes of 1848 tbit 
the Assembly by a vote of three-fourths might order a 
revision of the Constitution, and in favour of this revision 
petitions were already being drawn up throughout the 
country. Were the clause forbidding the re-election 01 
Vne PnjsifitTi'i lemov'ed from \¥ie Cons\vVo\vwri, Lews N3.90- 
leon might fairly beheve that an immense majority of the 
French people would re-mvest him with power. He would 
probahlv have been content with a legal re-election had 
this been rendered possible, but the Assembly showed 
little sign of a desire to smooth his wav, ancf it therefore^ 
became necessary for him to seek die means of realising 

1 Maupas, Mtmoires, j 176 CEmrcs de Napoleon Til, 111 *7* 
Barrot, iv ai Cramer de CassaRnac, Chute de Louis I’hiHppe h iJ’ 
R£ot complet p 1 Jerrold, Napoleon III , in 303 rocqucuK, 
Corresp 11 176 
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his aims in violation of the law. He had persuaded himself 
that his mission, his destiny, was to rule France; in other 
words, he had made up his mind to run such risks and 
to sanction such crimes as might be necessary to win him 
sovereign power. With the loftier impulses of ambition, 
motives of a meaner kind stimulated him to acts of energy. 
Never wealthy, the father of a family though unmarried, 
iie had exhausted his means, and would have returned 
to private life a destitute man, if not laden with debt. 
When his own resolution flagged, there were those about 
him too deeply interested in his fortunes to allow him 
to draw back. 

It was by means of tjie army that Louis Napoleon 
intended in the last resort to make himself master of 
France, and the army had therefore to be 
won over to his personal cause. The generals 
who had gained distinction either in the the army 
Algerian wars or in the suppression of in- 
surrection in France were without exception Orleanists or 
Republicans. Not a single officer of eminence was as 
yet included in the Bonapartist band. The President him- 
self had never seen service except in a Swiss camp of 
Exercise ; beyond his name he possessed nothing that could 
possibly touch the imagination of a soldier. The heroic 
element not being discoverable in his person or his career, 
it remained to work by more material methods. Louis 
Napoleon had learnt many things in England, and had 
perhaps observed in the English elections of that period 
how much may be effected by the simple means of money- 
bribes and strong drink. The saviour of society was not 
ashamed to order the garrison of Paris double rations of 
brandy and to distribute innumerable doles of half a franc 
or less. Military banquets were given, in which the 
sergeant and the corporal sat side by side with the higher 
officers. Promotion was skilfully offered or withheld. As 
the generals of the highest position were hostile to Bona- 
parte, it was the easier to tempt their subordinates with the 
prospect of their places. In the acclamations which greeted 
the President at the reviews held at Paris in the autumn 
of 1850, in the behaviour both of officers and men in 
certain regiments, it was seen how successful had been the 
emissaries of Bonapartism. The Committee which repre- 
sented the absent Chamber in vain called the Minister 
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of War to account for these irregularities. It was in vain 
that Changarmer, who, as commander both of the National 
. Guard of Pans and of the first military 

Changarnier, dlvlsl0n > seemed to hold the arbitrament be- 
jan [ 1851 ’ Aveen President and Assembly in his hands, 
openly declared at the beginning of rS*>' 
in fa\ our of the Constitution. He was dismissed frou 
his post , and although a vote of censure which followed 
this dismissal led to the resignation of the Ministry, the 
Assembly was unable to reinstate Changarmer in his com* 
mand, and 'helplessly witnessed the authority which he 
had held pass into hostile or untrustworthy hands. 

There now remained only one possible means of avert- 
mg the attach upon the Constitution which was so clearly 
Proposed threatened, and that was by subjecting the 
Revision of Constitution itself to revision in order that 
the Con- Louis Napoleon might legally seek re-election 
stitution at t j ie enc j Q f j )IS Presidency. An overwhelm- 
ing current of public opinion pressed indeed in the direct 
tion of such a change However gross and undisguised 
the initiative of the local functionaries in preparing the 
petitions which showered upon the Assembly , the national 
character of the demand could not be doubted Theiy 
was no other candidate whose name carried with it am 
genuine popularitv or prestige, or around whom eren 
the Parliamentary sections at enmitv with the President 
could rallv. The Assembly was divided not very unevenly 
between Legitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans. Had 
indeed the two monarchical groups been able to act W 
accord, thev might have had some hope of re-establishing 
the throne, and an attempt had already been made to 
effect a union, on the understanding tint the childless 
Comte de Chambord should recognise the grandson of 
Louis Philippe as his heir, the House of Orleans renounc- 
ing its claims during the lifetime of the chief of the elder 
line. These plans had been frustrated b\ the refusal of 
the Comte dc Chambord to sanction an\ appeal to the 
popular vote, and the restoration of the monarchv wa> 
therefore hopeless for the present. It remained for tin ' 
Assemblv to decide whether it would facilitate Louis 
Napoleon's re-election as President by a revision of the'* 
Constitution or brave the risk of his violent usurpation o 
power. The position was a sad and even humiliating 
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one for those who, while they could not disguise their 
real feeling towards the Prince, yet knew themselves 
unable to count on the support of the nation if they should 
resist him. The Legitimists, more sanguine in temper, 
kept in view an ultimate restoration of the monarchy, and 
lent themselves gladly to any policy which might weaken 
the constitutional safeguards of the Republic. The Re- 
publican minority alone determined to resist any proposal 
for revision, and to stake everything upon the maintenance 
of the constitution in its existing form. Weak as the 
Republicans were as compared with the other t Kevision of 
groups in the Assembly when united against *phe Consti- 
thent, they were yet strong enough to prevent tution 
the Ministry from securing that majority of 
three-fourths without which the revision of 11 y 
the Constitution could not be undertaken. Four hundred 
and fifty votes were given in favour of revision, two hun- 
dred and seventy against it (July 19th). The proposal 
therefore fell to the ground, and Louis Napoleon, who 
could already charge the Assembly with having by its 
majority destroyed universal suffrage, could now charge 
At Avith having by its minority forbidden the nation to 
tdioose its own head. Nothing more was needed by him. 
He had only to decide upon the time and the circumstances 
of the coup d’elal which Avas to rid him of his adversaries 
and to make him master of France. 

Louis Napoleon had feAV intimate confidants; the chief 
among these Avere his half-brother Morny, one of the 
illegitimate offspring of Queen Hortense, a man of fashion 
and speculator in the stocks; Fialin or Pcr- 
signy, a person of humble origin Avho had . Pre para- 
proved himiself a devoted folloAver of the tlo ”^ : 

Prince through good and cau! ; and Fleury, 
an officer at this time on a mission in Algiers. These 
Avere not men out of Avhom Louis Napoleon could form 
an administration, but they Avere useful to him in dis- 
covering and Avinning over soldiers and officials of suffi- 
cient standing to give to the execution of the conspiracy 
something of the appearance of an act of Go\ornment. 
A general Avas needed at the War Office Avho would go 
all lengths in illegality. Such a man had already been 
found in St. Arnaud, commander of a brigade in Algiers, 
a brilliant soldier who had redeemed a disreputable past 
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by jears of hard sen ice, and who was known to be read) 
to treat his French fellow-citizens exactly as he would 
treat the Arabs. As St. Arnaud’s name was not jet 
familiar in Paris, a campaign was arranged in the sumnn 
of 1851 for the purpose of winning him distinction, i 
the cost of some hundreds of li\ es St. Arnaud was push, 
into sufficient fame; and after receiving congratulate 
proportioned to his exploits from the Presidents 011 
hand, he was summoned to Paris, in order at the rigl 
moment to be made Minister of War. A troop of young 
officers, many of whom gamed a lamentable celebrity . 
the generals of 1870, were gradually brougnt over froi 
Algiers and placed round the Minister in the capital. T 1 
command of the army of Pans was given to Gener; 
Magnan, who, though he preferred not to share in th 
deliberations on the coup d’etat, had promised lus « 
operation when the moment should arrive. The suppor 
or at least the acquiescence, of the army seemed thus to b 
assured. The National Guard, which, under Changarmci 
would probablv have rallied in defence of the Assembly 
had been placed under an officer pledged to keep it 1 
inaction. For the management of the police Louis Nap( 
leon had fixed upon M. Maupas, Pr6fet of the Haul 
Garonne. This person, to whose shamelessness we oV 
the most authentic information that exists on the c(|«< 
d’etat, had, while in an inferior station, made it lus bu^i 
ness to ingratiate himself with the President by sending 
to him personally police reports which ought to havt 
been sent to the Ministers. The objects and the charactei 
of M. Maupas were soon enough understood by Loui; 
Napoleon. He promoted him to high office , sheltered Inn: 
from the censure of his superiors, and, when the coup 
d’etat was drawing nigh, called him to Pans, in the full 
and well-grounded confidence that, whatever the most 
perfidious mgenuitj could contrive in turning the guar- 
dians of the law against the law itself, that M. Maupas 
as Pr6fet of Police, might be relied upon to accomplish. 

Preparations for the coup d’etat had been so far ad- 
vanced in September that a majority of the conspirators 
had then urged Louis Napoleon to strike the blow without 
delav, while the members of the Assembly were still 
dispersed over Trance in the vacation St. Arnaud, how- 
ever, refused lus assent, declaring that the deputies, if left 




free, would assemble at a distance from Paris, summon 


to them the generals ioval n> the Constitution, and com 


menre a civil war. lie urged that, in orderto 
avoid greater subsequent risks, it would lu: 
neccssarv to seize all the leading representa- 
tives and generals from whom resistance 


The rrtif< 
tl'/tnt fixed for 
December 


might be expected, and to hold them under durance until 
the crisis should be over. This simultaneous arrest of all 


the foremost public men in France could only be effected at 
a time when the .Assemble was sitting. St. Arnaud there- 


fore demanded that the coup d'etat should he postponed 
till the winter. Another reason made for delnv. Little 


as the populace of Paris loved the reactionary Assembly, 
lands Napoleon was not altogether assured that it would 
quietly witness Iris own usurpation of power. In waiting 
until the Chamber should again he in session, lie saw the; 
opportunity of exhibiting his eause as that of the masses 
themselves, and of justifying his action as the sole means 
of enforcing popular rights against a legislature obstinately 
bent on denying them. 1 antis Napoleon’s own Ministers 
had overthrown universal suffrage. 'Phis might indeed be 
matter for comment on the part of the censorious, but it 
has not a circumstance ter stand in the way of the execution 
of* a great design. Accordingly Louis Napoleon deter- 
mined to demand from the. Assembly at the opening of 
the winter session the repeal of the electoral law of May 
31st, and to make its refusal, on which he could confidently 
reckon, the occasion of its destruction. 

'1’hc conspirators were up to this time conspirators and 
nothing more. A Ministry still subsisted which was not 
initiated in the President’s designs nor altogether at his 
command. On his requiring that the repeal of the law of 
May 31st should be proposed to the Assembly, die Cabinet 
resigned. The way to the highest functions of State was 
thus finally opened for the agents of the. coup d’clat.. St. 
Arnaud was placed at (he War Office, Maupas at the Pre- 
fecture of Police. The colleagues assigned to j 
them were too insignificant to exercise any Napoiconfn 
control over their actions. At the reopening of demands rew 
/. the Assembly on the 41b of November an P 0 *! 1 Lnw 
energetic message from the President was of Mny 31 
read. On the one hand lie denounced a vast and perilous 
combination of all the most dangerous elements of society 
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which threatened to overwhelm France in the following 
year; on the other hand he demanded, with certain unde- 
fined safeguards, the re-establishment of universal 
suffrage. 1 he middle classes were scared with the prospect 
of a Socialist revolution , the Assembly was divided agams' 
itself, and the democracy of Paris flattered by the honvag 
paid to the popular vote. With verv little delay a measdft 
repealing the Law of May 31st was introduced into tie 
Assembly. It was supported by the Republicans and flv 
many members of the other groups; but the majority of 
the Assembly, while anxious to dev ise some compromise, 
refused to condemn its own work in the unqualified form 
on which the President insisted. The Bill was thrown 
The out bv se\en votes. Forthwith the rumour 
Assembly of an impending coup d'etat spread through 
refuses Paris The Questors, or members charged 
with the safeguarding of the Assembly, moved the resolu- 
tions necessary to enable them to secure sufficient military 
aid. Even now prompt action might perhaps have sqved 
the Chamber. But the Republican deputies, incensed ft. 
their defeat on the question of universal suffrage, plunged 
headlong into the snare set for them by the President, an? 
combined with his open or secret partisans to reject iff 
proposition of the Questors Changarnier had bhn^A 
vouched for the fidelity of the army , one Republics 
deputy, more imaginatne than his colleagues, bade ^ 
Assembly confide in their invisible sentinel, the people 
Thus the majority of the Chamber, with the clearest warn- 
ing of danger, insisted on giving the aggressor even 
possible advantage. If the imbecility of opponents is the 
best augury of success in a bold enterprise, the President 
had indeed little reason to anticipate failure. 

The execution efi the cowf/ d'clnt was fixed foT uve. y ” d 
morning of December 2nd On the previous evening 
Louis Napoleon held a public reception at the LIvsde, hi* 
The quiet self-possessed manner indicating 
coup & hat, nothing of the struggle at hand. Before tl' c 
Dec. 2 guests dispersed the President withdrew to 
his study There the last council of the conspirators wa*S 
held, and they parted, each to the execution of the worh< 
assigned to him. The central element in the plan \\n^ 
the arrest of Cavaignac, of Changarnier and three other 
generals who were members of the Assembly, of clc\cn 
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civilian deputies including M. Thiers, and of sixty-two 
other politicians of influence. Maupas summoned. to the 
Prefecture of Police in the dead of night a sufficient 
number of his trusted agents, received each of them on 
his arrival in a separate room, and charged each with the 
v arrest of one of the victims. The arrests were accom- 
plished before dawn, and the leading soldiers and citizens 
of France met one another in the prison of Mazas. The 
Palais Bourbon, the meeting-place of the Assembly, was 
occupied by troops. The national printing establishment 
was seized by gendarmes, and the proclamation of Less 
Napoleon, distributed sentence by sentence to dr'f erer: 
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was so unpopular that the announcement of its dissolu 
tion, with the restoration of universal suffrage, pleased 
rather than alarmed the democratic quarters 

Dec *2° °I P ans It was not until some hours 
had passed that the arrests became g<mer« 
ally known, and that the first symptoms of resistctac 
appeared Groups of deputies assembled at the housesll 
the Parliamentary leaders; a body of fifty even succeeded 
in entering the Palais Bourbon and in commencing a de> 
bate they were, however, soon dispersed by soldiers 
Later in the day above two hundred members assembled 
at the Maine of the Tenth Arrondissement. T here they 
passed resolutions declaring the President removed from 
his office, and appointing a commander of the troops at 
Paris The first officers who were sent to clear the Maine 
flinched in the execution of their work, and withdrew for 
further orders. The Magistrates of the High Court, whose 
duty it was to order the impeachment of the President in 
case of the violation of his oath to the Constitution, 
assembled, and commenced the necessary proceeding*, 
but before they could sign a warrant, soldiers forced theij 
wav into the hall and drove the judges from the Bench' 
In due course General Forey appeared with a strong bod* 
of troops at the Maine, where the two hundred dep uyns 
were assembled Refusing to disperse, they were 
and all arrested, and conducted as prisoners between fifes 
of troops to the Barracks of the Quai d’Orsay. The 
National Guard, whose drums had been removed by theif 
commander in view of any spontaneous movement to arms 
remained invisible. Louis Napoleon rode out amidst the 
acclamations of the soldiery , and when the dav closed it 
seemed as if Paris had resolv ed to accept the change ot 
Government and the overthrow of the Constitution without 
a struggle. 

There were, however, a few resolute men at work in 
the workmen’s quarters, and in the wealthier part of the 
city the outrage upon the National Representation 
gradually roused a spirit of resistance 
December 3 the morning of December ^rd the Deputy 
Baudin met with his death in attempting to, 
defend a barricade which had been erected in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine The artisans of eastern Paris showed, how- 
ever, little inclination to take up arms on behalf of those 
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who had crushed them in the Four Days of June; the 
agitation was strongest within the Boulevards, and spread 
westwards towards" the stateliest district of Paris. The 
barricades erected on the south of the Boulevards were so 
umerous, the crowds so formidable, that towards (he close 
f the day the troops were withdrawn, and it was dcler- 
lined that after a night of quiet they should make a 
eneral attack and end the struggle at one 
ilow. At midday on December 41 h divisions December 4 
f the army converged from all directions 
pon the insurgent quarter. The barricades were captured 
»r levelled by artillery, and with a loss on the part of the 
roops of twenty-eight killed and a hundred and eighty 
rounded resistance was overcome. But the soldiers had 
ieen taught to regard the inhabitants of Paris as their 
nemies, and they bettered the instructions given them. 
Jaddened by drink or panic, they commenced indiscrimi- 
nate firing in the Boulevards after the conflict was over, 
tid slaughtered all who either in the street or at the 
windows of the houses came within range of their bullets. 
According to official admissions, the lives of sixteen 
ovilians paid for every soldier slain; independent esti- 
mates place far higher the number of the victims of this 
nassacre. Two thousand arrests followed, and every 
frenchman who appeared dangerous to Louis Napoleon’s 
nyrmidons, from Thiers and Victor Hugo down to the 
inarchist orators of the wineshops, was either transported, 
ixiled, of lodged in prison. Thus was the Republic pre- 
served and society saved. 

France in general received the news of the covft d’etat 
vith indifference : where it excited popular movements 
hese movements were of such a character that Louis Napo- 
eon drew from them the utmost profit. A T}lc 
sertain fierce, blind Socialism had spread Plfebiscitc, 
imong the poorest of the rural classes in the Dec. 20 
rentre and south of France. In these departments there 
■vere isolated risings, accompanied by acts of such mur- 
derous outrage and folly that a general terror seized the 
surrounding districts. In the course of a few days the 
predatory bands were dispersed, and an unsparing chas- 
isement inflicted on all who were concerned in their 
misdeeds; but the reports sent to Paris were too service- 
able to Louis Napoleon to be left in obscurity ; and these 
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brutish village-outbreaks, which collapsed at the first ap- 
pearance of a handful of soldiers, were represented as the 
prelude to a vast Socialist revolution from which the eou£ 
d’etat, and that alone, had saved France. Terrified by “■ 
the re-appearance of the Red Spectre, the French nation y 
proceeded on the 20th of December to pass its judgm)^*” 
on the accomplished usurpation. The question submit ted 
for the plebiscite was, whether the people desired the main- 
tenance of Louis Napoleon’s authority and committed to 
him the necessary powers for establishing a Constitution 
on the basis laid down in his proclamation of Decem- 
ber 2nd. Seven million votes answered this question in 
the affirmative, less than one-tenth of that number in the * , 
negative. The result was made known on the last day of 
the year 1851. On the first day of the new year Loms 
Napoleon attended a service of thanksgiving at Notre 
Dame, took possession of the Tuileries, and restored the 
eagle as the military emblem of France. He was now 
all but name an absolute sovereign. The Church, the 
army, the over-servile body of the civil administratiorT\<. 

Napo- waited impatiently for the revival of 
leon III. Imperial title. Nor was the saviour of soc \tpz , 
Emperor, the man to shrink from further resp ojfe*- 
Dec. 2, 1852 bilities. Before the year dosed the people 
was once more called upon to express its will, oewn 
millions of votes pronounced for hereditary power ;, an “ 
on the anniversary of the coup d’etat Napoleon Ilf- " as 
proclaimed Emperor of the French. 
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The year 1851 was memorable in England as that of the 
Great Exhibition. Thirty-six years of peace, ' marhed by 
an enormous development of manufacturing ind’rs*rr, hr 
the introduction of railroads, and by the victor*/ /f the 
principle of Free Trade, had culminated in a *Toooycie 
so impressive and so novel that to many it seerred the 
emblem and harbinger of a new epoch in the 
history of mankind, in which war should ^ 

cease, and the rivalry of nations should at 
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demned the mass of the nation to a life of want, gate 
moral fervour and elevation to the teaching of Cobden 
and those who shared his spirit. Like others who have 
been constrained by a noble enthusiasm, they had then 
visions; and in their sense of the greatness of thatwew 
force which was ready to operate upon human life, the 
both forgot the incompleteness of their own doctrine, 
under-estimated the influences which worked, and long 
must work, upon mankind in an opposite direction. In 
perfect sincerity the leader of English economical reform 
at the middle of this century loc&ed forward to a reign 
of peace as the result of unfettered intercourse between 
the members of the European family. What the man 
of genius and conviction had proclaimed the charlatan 
repeated m his turn. Louis Napoleon appreciated the 
charm which schemes of commercial development exercised 
upon the trading classes m France. He was teadv 
salute the Imperial eagles as objects of worship ana^ 
invoke the memories of Napoleon’s glory when addressing 
soldiers , when it concerned him to satisfy the commercial 
world, he was the very embodiment of peace and of peace 
fui industry. “Certain persons,” he said, in an addresj 
at Bordeaux, shortly before assuming the title of Emperoif 
“say that the Empire is war. I say that the Empire/^ 
peace; for France desires peace, and when Franco 
satisfied the world is tranquil. We have waste terniori 4,5 
to cultivate, roads to open, harbours to dig, a s>stem 
of railroads to complete; we have to bring all our 
western ports into connection with the American continent 
by a rapidity of communication which we still want. \> e 
have ruins to restore, false gods to overthrow', truths to 
make triumphant This is the sense that I attach to the 
Empire, these are the conquests which I contemplate. 
Never had the ideal of industrious peace been more im* 
pressively set before mankind than in the ) ears which 
succeeded the convulsion of 1848. Yet the epoch on which 
Europe was then about to enter proved to be pre-eminent!) 
an epoch of war. In the next quarter of a century then- 
was not one of the Great Powers which was not cngngtftk 
in an armed struggle with its rivals. Nor were the warsjj 
of this period in any sense the result of accident, or dip 
connected with the stream of political tendencies which 
makes the history of the age. With one exception they 
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left in their train great changes for which the time was 
ripe, changes which for more than a generation had been 
the recognised objects of national desire, but which per- 
“uasion and revolution had equally failed to bring into 
ffect. The Crimean War alone was barren in positive 
esults of a lasting nature, and may seem only to have 
)ostponed, at enormous cost of life, the fall of a doomed 
rnd outworn Power. But the time has not yet arrived 
vhen the real bearing of the overthrow of Russia in 1854 
m the destiny of the Christian races of Turkey can be 
:onfidentlv expressed. The victory of the Sultan’s pro- 
ectors delayed the emancipation of these races for twenty 
rears; the victory, or the unchecked aggression, of Russia 
n 1854 might possibly have closed to them for ever the 
vays to national independence. 

The plans formed by the Empress Catherine in the 
ast century for the restoration of the Greek Empire under 
1 prince of the Russian House had long been 
ibandoned at St. Petersburg. The later aim Russian 
>f Russian policy found its clearest exp res- po Ni^hohis^ 
;ion in the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, extorted 
horn Sultan Mahmud in 1833 in the course of the first war 
%ainst Mehemet Ali. This Treaty, if it had not been set 
aside by the Western Powers, would have made the Otto- 
man Empire a vassal State under the Czar’s protection. In 
■he concert of Europe which was called into being by the 
second war of Mehemet Ali against the Sultan "in 1840, 
Nicholas had considered it his interest to act with England 
and the German Powers in defence of the Porte against 
its Egyptian rival and his French ally. A policy of 
moderation had been imposed upon Russia by the in- 
creased watchfulness and activity now displayed by the 
Dther European States in all that related to the Ottoman 
Empire. Isolated aggression had become impracticable; 
it was necessary for Russia to seek the countenance or 
support of some ally before venturing on the next step 
in the extension of its power southwards. In 1844 Nicholas 
visited England. The object of his journey 
was to sound the Court and the Government, Nicholas in 
and to lay the foundation for concerted action En ^|“ d ’ 
between Russia and England, to the exclusion 
of France, when circumstances should bring about the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empire, an event which the Czar 
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belie\ed to be not far off. Peel was then Prime Minister, 
Lord Aberdeen was Foreign Secretary. Aberdeen had be- 
gun Ins political career in a diplomatic mission to the Allied 
Armies in 1814. His feelings towards Russia were those 
of a loyal friend towards an old ally; and the remembrance 
of the epoch of 1814, when the young Nicholas had\nv\d< 
acquaintance with Lord Aberdeen m France, appears )&' 
ha\e gnen to the Czar a peculiar sense of confidence in 
the goodwill of the English Minister towards lumself 
Nicholas spoke free!} with Aberdeen, as well as with Peel 
and Wellington, on the impending fall of the Ottonnn 
Lmpire. “We ha\e,” he said, “a sick, a dying nnn on 
our hands. We must keep him ah\e so long as it is 
possible to do so, but we must franklv take into \ ie\\ all 
contingencies I wish for no inch of lurkish soil nnstlf, 
but neither will I permit any other Power to seize nn 
inch of it. Trance, which has designs upon Africa, upon 
the Mediterranean, and upon the East, is the only Po^f 
to be feired An understanding between England andi 
Russia will presene the peace of Europe.” It the Czar 
pursued his speculations further into detail, of which there; 
is no cudence, lie elicited no response. He was heard 
with caution, and his MSit appears to ha\c produce^ 
nothing more than the formal expression of a desire pa 
the part of the British Go\ernment that the existing trc^fi 
rights of Russia should be respected by the Porte, together 
with an unmeaning promise that, if unexpected e\cnt'> 
should occur m Turkey, Russia and England should enter 
into counsel ns to the best course of action to be pursued 
in common.' 

Nicholas, whether from policy or from a sense of king!) 
honour which at most times powerfully influenced him. 

did not a\ ail himself of the prostration of the 
N lSlS* ,n Continental Powers m 1848 to attack Turket 
*“ He detested re\olution, as a crime against 

the dmncly ordered subjection of nations to their rulers 
and would probabU have felt himself degraded had he, 
in the spirit of his predecessor Catherine, turned the 
calamities of his brother-momrehs to his own separate * 

* Stcckmar, Eastern Tapers (» t Parliamentary Tapers 
•i) part 6 Malmosburv, Memoirs o l an ex Minister, 1 401, ihe^’t ^ 
probabW inaccurate Diplomatic Study of the Crimean War, 1 *1 T* 1 ** 
work is a Russian official publication and though loose an 1 entrust 
worthy, is valuable as showing the Russian official view 
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advantage. It accorded better with his proud nature, 
possibly also with the schemes of a far-reaching policy, 
for Russia to enter the field as the protector of the Haps- 
btirgs againsL the rebel Hungarians than for its armies 
to snatch from the Porte what the lapse of time and the 
goodwill of European allies would probably give to 
Russia at no distant date without a struggle. Disturb- 
ances at Bucharest and at Jassy led indeed to a Russian 
intervention in the Danubian Principalities in the interests 
of a despotic system of government; but Russia possessed 
by treaty protectorial rights over these Provinces. The 
military occupation which followed the revolt against the 
Hospodars was the subject of a convention between Turkey 
and Russia; it was effected by the armies of the two Powers 
jointly; and at the expiration of two years the Russian 
forces were peacefully withdrawn. More serious were the 
difficulties which arose from the flight of The 
Kossuth and other Hungarian leaders into Hungarian 
Turkey after the subjugation of Hungary by refugees, 
the allied Austrian and Russian armies. The 1849 
Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg united in demanding 
.fjrom the Porte the surrender of these refugees; the Sultan 
‘^fused to deliver them up, and lie was energetically sup- 
ported by Great Britain, Kossuth’s children on their arrival 
at Constantinople being received and cared for at the 
British Embassy. The tyrannous demand of the two 
Emperors, the courageous resistance of the Sultan, excited 
the utmost interest in Western Europe. By a strange turn 
of fortune, the Power which at the end of the last century 
had demanded from the Court of Vienna the Greek leader 
Rhegas, and had put him to death as soon as he was 
handed over by the Austrian police, was now gaining the 
admiration of all free nations as the last barrier that 
sheltered the champions of European liberty from the 
vengeance of despotic might. The Czar and the Emperor 
of Austria had not reckoned with the forces of public in- 
dignation aroused against them in the West by their 
attempt to wrest their enemies from the Sultan’s hand. 

. They withdrew their ambassadors from Constantinople and 
: threatened to resort to force. But the appearance of the 
'British and French fleets at the Dardanelles gave a new 
aspect to the dispute. The Emperors learnt that if they 
made war upon Turkey for the question at issue they would 
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have to fight also against the Western Powers The 
demand for the surrender of the refugees was withdrawn, 
and in undertaking to keep the principal of them under 
surveillance for a reasonable period, the Sultan gave tc 
the two Imperial Courts such satisfaction as the) could 
without loss of dignity, accept . 1 

The coup d’etat of Louis Napoleon at the end of ill 
year 1851 was witnessed by the Czar with sympathy and 
admiration as a service to the cause of order, 
between but assumption of the Imperial title by the 
France and Prince displeased him exceedingly While 
Russia on not refusing to recognise Napoleon III., he 
Places 185^-2 declined to address him by the term (won 
frere ) usually employed by monarchs in writ- 
ing to one another. In addition to the question relating to 
the Hungarian refugees, a dispute concerning the Hoi) 
Places in Palestine threatened to cause strife between France 
and Russia The same wave of religious and theological in- 
terest which in England produced the Tractarian movement 
brought into the arena of political life in France V 
enthusiasm for the Church long strange to the Legislature 
and the governing circles of Paris. In the Assembly 
1849 Montalembert, the spokesman of this militftu. 
Catholicism, was one of the foremost figures Lo m* 
Napoleon, as President, sought the favour of those wli off 
Montalembert led , and the same Government wind 1 
restored the Pope to Rome demanded from (he Porte a 
stricter enforcement of the rights of the Latin Church in the 
East. The earliest Christian legends had been localised in 
various spots around Jerusalem. These had been in the 
ages of faith the goal of countless pilgrimages, and in more 
recent centuries thev had formed the object of treaties 
between the Porte and France. Greek monks, however 
disputed with Latin monks for the guardianship of the 
Holy Places; and as the power of Russia grew, the pri' 5 ' 
leges of the Greek monks had increased. The claims 
the rival brotherhoods, which related to doors, keys, stars 
and lamps, might probablj have been settled to the satis^ 
faction of all parties within a few hours by an experienced* 
stage-manager; in the hands of diplomatists bent on 
obtaining triumphs over one another they assumed dimea-' 

* Ashley’s Palmerston, 11 *4* I-ane Toole, Stratford de Redcltffo 
ii tqt. 
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sions that overshadowed the peace of Europe. The French 
and the Russian Ministers at Constantinople alternately 
tormented the Sultan in the character of aggrieved 
sacristans, until, at the beginning of 1852, the Porte com- 
promised itself with both parties by adjudging to each 
rights which it professed also to secure to the other. A 
year more, spent in prevarications, in excuses, and in 
menaces, ended with the triumph of the French, with the 
evasion of the promises made by the Sultan to Russia, and 
with the discomfiture of the Greek Church in the person 
of the monks who officiated at the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Shrine of the nativity. 1 

Nicholas treated the conduct of the Porte as an outrage 
upon himself. A conflict which had broken out between 
the Sultan and the Montenegrins, and which now 
threatened to take a deadly form, confirmed the Czar in his 
belief that the time for resolute action had 
arrived. At the beginning of the year 1853 Nicholas and 
he addressed himself to Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, British ambassador at St. Petersburg, peb.’, 1853 *’ 
in terms much stronger and clearer than those 
.fwhich he had used towards Lord Aberdeen nine years 
-^fore. “The Sick Man,” he said, “was in extremities; 
the time had come for a clear understanding between 
England and Russia. The occupation of Constantinople 
by Russian troops might be necessary, but the Czar would 
not hold it permanently. He would not permit any other 
Power to establish itself at the Bosphorus, neither would 
he permit the Ottoman Empire to be broken up into Re- 
publics to afford a refuge to the Mazzinis and the Kossuths 
of Europe. The Danubian Principalities were already 
independent States under Russian protection. The other 
possessions of the Sultan north of the Balkans might be 
placed on the same footing. England might annex Egypt 
and Crete.” After making this communication to the 
British ambassador, and receiving the reply that England 
declined to enter into any schemes based on the fall of the 
Turkish Empire and disclaimed all desire for the annexa- 
> tion of any part of the Sultan’s dominions, Nicholas 
- despatched Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, to de- 
mand from the Porte not only an immediate settlement of 
the questions relating to the Holy Places, but a Treaty 
1 Eastern Papers, i. 55. Diplomatic Study, i. 121 
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guaranteeing to the Greek Church the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of all its ancient rights and the benefit of all privileges 
that might be accorded by the Porte to any other Christian 
communities. 1 

The Treaty which Menschihoff was instructed to de- 
mand would have placed tlie Sultan and the Czar in *\hc 
position of contracting parties with regard to the enttff 
body of rights and privileges enjoyed by pie 
The Claims Sultan’s subjects of the Greek confession, and 
of Russia would so hate made the violation of these 
rights in the case of any individual Christian a 
matter entitling Russia to interfere, or to claim satisfaction 
as for the breach of a Ireaty engagement. By the Treat) 
of Kainardji (1774) the Sultan had indeed bound himself 
“to protect the Christian religion and its Churches”; but 
this phrase was too indistinct to create specific matter of 
Treaty-obligation; and if it had given to Russia any 
general right of interference on behalf of the members of 
the Greejv Church, it would lia\e given it the same right in 
behalf of all the Roman Catholics and all the Protestants 
in the Sultan’s dominions, a right which the Czars ha\l 
never professed to enjoy. Moreover, the Treaty on 
Kainardji itself forbade by implication anv such con * 
struction, for it mentioned by name one ecclesiast k/ji 
building for whose priests the Porte did concede to Russia 
the right of addressing representations to the Sultan. Over 
the Danubian Principalities Russia possessed by the 
Treaty of Adrianople undoubted protcctonnl rights; but 
these Provinces stood on a footing quite different from 
that of the remainder of the Empire. I hat the Greek 
Church possessed bv custom and by enactment privileges 
which it was the duty of the Sultan to respect, no one con- 
YKAetS TitAt-Vij MvraclwlvcftS vUvm was \Via\ \ f *ve 
observation of these rights should be made matter of 
Treat v with Russia. The importance of the demand was 
proved bv the fact tint Menschikoff stneth forbade the 
Turkish Ministers to reveal it to the other Powers, and 
that Nicholas caused the English Government to be in- 
formed that the mission of his envoy had no other object \ 
than the final adjustment of the difhculttes respecting th< 
Holy Places’ t 

1 1 wlnn PapfO, v 3 , 19 

altera Taper*, i 103 Admitted in Diplomatic Study, t i 6 j 
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When Menschikoff reached Constantinople the British 
Embassy was in the hands of a subordinate officer. The 
Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, had recently returned 
to England. Stratford Canning, a cousin of the Premier, 
had been employed in the East at intervals since 1S10. 
'There had been a period in his career when he had desired 
to see the Turk expelled from Europe as an incurable 
barbarian ; but the reforms of Sultan Mahmud had at 
a later time excited his warm interest and sympathy, and 
as Ambassador at Constantinople from 1842 L 0rt i strat- 
to 1852 he had laboured strenuously for the ford de 
regeneration of the Turkish Empire, and for Redcliffe 
the improvement of the condition of the Christian races 
under the Sultan’s rule. His dauntless, sustained energy, 
his noble presence, the sincerity of his friendship towards 
the Porte, gave him an influence at Constantinople seldom, 
if ever, exercised by a foreign statesman. There were 
moments when he seemed to be achieving results of some 
value; but the task which he had attempted was one that 
surpassed human power ; and after ten years so spent as to 
'Hn for him the fame of the greatest ambassador by whom 
Angland has been represented in modern times, he de- 
clared that the prospects of Turkish reform were hopeless, 
and left Constantinople, not intending to return. 1 Before 
his successor had been appointed, the mission of Prince 
Menschikoff, the violence of his behaviour at Constanti- 
nople, and a rumour that he sought far more than his 
ostensible object, alarmed the British Government. Can- 
ning was asked to resume his post. Returning to Con- 
stantinople as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, he communi- 
cated on his journey with the Courts of Paris and Vienna, 
and carried with him authority to order the Admiral of the 
fleet at Malta to hold his ships in readiness to sail for the 
East. He arrived at the Bosphorus on April 5th, learnt 

1 He writes thus, April 5, 1851 : — “The great game of improvement is 
altogether up for the present. It is impossible for me to conceal that the 
main object of my stay here is almost hopeless.” Even Palmerston, in the 
rare moments when he allowed his judgment to master his prepossessions 
°n this subject, expressed the same view. He wrote on November 24, 
^50, . warning Reschid Pasha “the Turkish Empire is doomed to fall by 
me timidity and irresolution of its Sovereign and of its Ministers ; and it 
is evident we shall ere long have to consider what other arrangements 
may be set up in its place.” Stratford left Constantinople on leave in 
pine, 1852, but resigned his Embassy altogether in January, 1853. (Lane 
Poole, Life of Stratford de Redcliffe, ii. 212, 215.) 
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at once the real situation of affairs, and entered into nego- 
tiation with Menschikoff. The Russian, a mere child in 
diplomacy in comparison with his rival, suffered himself tc 
be persuaded to separate the question of the Holy Places 
from that of the guarantee of the rights of the Greek 
Church In the first matter Russia had a good cause; u 
the second it was advancing a new claim. The two bein'* 
dissociated, Stratford had no difficult) m negotiating a 
compromise on the Holy Places satisfactory to the Czar’s 
representative, and the demand for the Protectorate over 
the Greek Christians now stood out unobscured by those 
grievances of detail with which it had been at first inter- 
woven. Stratford encouraged the Turkish Government to 
reject the Russian proposal Knowing, nevertheless, tint 
Menschikoff would in the last resort endeavour to intimi- 
date the Sultan personally, he withheld from the Ministers, 
in view of this last peril, the strongest of all his arguments, 
and seeding a private audience with the Sultan on the 9th 
of May, he made known to him with great solemnity the 
authority which he had received to order the fleet at Malta 
Menschikoff to ,n readiness to sail The Sultan placed 
leaves Con- the natural interpretation on this statement 
stantinoplc, and ordered the final rejection of Mensrh.l 
May 21 koff’s demand, though the Russian had cor^ 
sented to a modification of its form, and would now have 
accepted a note declaratory of the intentions of the Sultan 
towards the Greek Church instead of a regular Treat). 
On the 2 1 st of May Menschikoff quitted Constantinople, 
and the Czar, declaring that some guarantee must be held 
Russian Russia for the maintenance of the rights 

'troops enter of the Greek Christians, announced that he 
the Princi- should order his army to occupy the Danu- 
patftfes bian p r0 vmces After an interval of some 
weeks the Russian troops crossed the Pruth, and spread 
themselves over Moldavia and Wallachn. (June 22nd) 1 
In the ordinary course of affairs the invasion of the 
territory of one Empire by the troops of another is, and 
can be nothing else than, an act of war, necessitating hos-^ 
tihties as a measure of defence on the part of the Power 
invaded Rut the Czar protested that in faking the 
bnn Principalities in pledge he had no tntcntion of v idle ^ 
mg the peace, and as yet the common sense of the Turks, 

1 FaUern Papers, 1 353 339 hone Foo’e, Stratford, it 
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as well as the counsels that they received from without, 
bade them hesitate before issuing a declaration of war. 
Since December, 1S52, Lord Aberdeen had English 
been Prime Minister of England, at the head Policy 
\ of a Cabinet formed by a coalition between followers of 
.A* Sir Robert Peel and the Whig leaders Palmerston and 
Russell. 1 There was no man in England more pacific in 
disposition, or more anxious to remain on terms of honour- 
able friendship with Russia, than Lord Aberdeen. The 
Czar had justly reckoned on the Premier’s own forbear- 
ance; but he had failed to recognise the strength of those 
forces which, both within and without the Cabinet, set in 
the direction of armed resistance to Russia. Palmerston 
was keen for action. Lord Stratford appears to have taken 
it for granted from the first that, if a war should arise 
between the Sultan and the Czar in consequence of the 
rejection of Menschikoff’s demand, Great Britain would 
fight in defence of the Ottoman Empire. He had not 
stated this in express terms, but the communication which 
he made to the .Sultan regarding his own instructions could 
only have been intended to convey this impression. If 
fleet was not to defend the Sultan, it was a mere piece 
, 5?f ddeceit to inform him that the Ambassador had powers to 
place it in readiness to sail ; and such deceit was as alien 
to the character of Lord Stratford as the assumption of a 
virtual engagement towards the Sultan was in keeping 
with his imperious will and his passionate conviction of the 
duty of England. From the date of Lord Stratford’s visit 
to the Palace, although no Treaty or agreement was in 
existence, England stood bound in honour, so long as the 
Turks should pursue the policy laid down by her envoy, 
to fulfil the expectations which this envoy had held out. 

Had Lord Stratford been at the head of the Govern- 
ment , the policy and intentions of Great Britain would no 
doubt have been announced with such distinctness that the 
Czar could have fostered no misapprehension as to the 
results of his own acts. Palmerston, as Premier, would 
probably have adopted the same clear course, and war 
^Avould either have been avoided by this nation or have 
■'y vkeen made with a distinct purpose and on a definite issue. 

_ 1 Palmerston had accepted the office of Home Secretary, but naturally 
exercised great influence in foreign affairs. The Foreign Secretary -was 
Lord Clarendon. 6 J 
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from coming into collision with their enemies both b> 
hnd and sea The commander of the Russian troops in 
the Principalities having, on the 10th of October, rejected 
an ultimatum requiring him to withdraw within fifteen 
days, this answer was taken as the signal for the com- 
mencement of hostilities The Czar met the declaration of 
war with a statement that he would abstain from taking 
the offensive, and would continue merely to hold the 
Principalities as a material guarantee Omar Pasha, the 
Ottoman commander in Bulgaria, was not permitted to 
observe the same passive attitude Crossing the Danube, 
he attacked and defeated the Russians at Oltemtza. Thus 
assailed, the Czar considered that his engagement not to 
Turkish act on ^ ie °l* ens,v e was at an end, and the 
squadron Russian fleet, issuing from Sebastopol, at- 
destroyed tacked and destroyed a Turkish squadron in 
the harbour of Sinope on the southern coast 
v * of the Black Sea (November 30) The action 
was a piece of gross folly on the part of the Russian 
authorities if they still cherished the hopes of pacification, 
which the Czar professed, but others also were at fault" 
Lord Stratford and the British Admiral, if thc> could ntr- 
prevent the Turkish ships from remaining in the Ku\uu>' 
where th<_> were useless against the superior force o/- 
Russia, might at least in exercise of the powers given to 
them have sent a sufficient escort to prevent an encounter. 
But the same ill-fortune and incompleteness that had 
marked all the diplomacj of the previous months attended 
the counsels of the Admirals at the Bosphorus, and the 
disaster of Sinope rendered war between the Western 
Powers and Russia almost inevitable 1 

The Turks themselves had certainl) not understood the 
declaration of the Emperor Nicholas as assuring their 
squadron at Sinope against attack, and so 
Etfectofthe f ar ^ as iJ lc Ottoman Admiral from being the 
Sinope victim of a surprise tint lie had warned his 
Government some ch}s before of the prob- 
nbihtv of his own destruction But to the English people, 
indignant with Russia since its destruction of Ilungarianv 
libcrtv and its tyrannous demand for the surrindcr of tin/ 
Hungarian refugees, all tint now passed heaped up^,-^ 
intolerable sum of autocratic violence and deceit. 

* Eastern Tapers, it aoj a *7, aoq 
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cannonade which was continued against the Turkish crews 
at Sinope long after they had become defenceless gave to 
the battle the aspect of a massacre; the supposed promise 
of the Czar to act only on the defensive caused it to be 
denounced as an act of flagrant treachery ; the circum- 
stance that the Turkish fleet was lying within one of the 
Sultan’s harbours, touching as it were the territory which 


the navv of England had undertaken to protect, imparted 
to the attack the character of a direct challenge and de- 
fiance to England. The cry rose loud for war. Napoleon, 
eager for the alliance with England, eager in conjunction 
with England to play a great part before Europe, even at 
the cost of a war from which France had nothing to gain, 
proposed that the combined fleets should pass the Bos- 
phorus and require every Russian vessel sail- Russian 

ing on the Black Sea to re-enter port. His ships 
proposal was adopted by the British Govern- required to 
ment. Nicholas learnt "that the Russian flag enter port, 
was swept from the Euxine. It was in vain cccm er 
that a note upon which the representatives of the Powers at 


Vienna had once more agreed was accepted by the Porte 
.-nlncl forwarded to St. Petersburg (December 31). The pride 
: J the Czar was wounded beyond endurance, and at the be- 


ginning of February he recalled his ambassadors from 
London and Paris. A letter written to him by Napoleon 
III., demanding in the name of himself and the Queen 
of England the evacuation of the Principalities, was an- 
swered by a reference to the campaign of Moscow. Austria 
now informed the Western Powers that if they would fix a 
delay for the evacuation of the Principalities, the expiration 
of which should be the signal for hostilities, it would sup- 
port the summons ; and without waiting to learn whether 
Austria would also unite with them in hostilities in the 


event of the summons being rejected, the F 
British and French Governments despatched and 1 France 
their ultimatum to St. Petersburg. Austria declare war, 
and Prussia sought, but in vain, to reconcile March 27, 
the Court of St. Petersburg to the only 1854 
/Treasure by which peace could now be preserved. The 
'^ultimatum remained without an answer, and on the 27th of 
March England and France declared war. 

The Czar had at one time believed that in his Eastern 
schemes he was sure of the support of Austria; and he had 
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strong reasons for supposing himself entitled to its aid. 
But his mode of thought was simpler than that of the 
Court of Vienna. Schwarzenberg, when it was remarked 
p iicv f intervention of Russia in Hungary 

Austria would bind the House of Hapsburg to< 
closely to its protector, had made the memor 
able answer, "We will astonish the world by our ingraft' 
tube.” It is possible that an instance of Austrian gratitude 
would have astonished the world most of all ; but Schwar- 
zenberg’s successors were not the men to sacrifice a sound 
principle to romance. Two_courses . of _ Easte rn policy 
have, under yariousjnodifications,„had their^advoaueTHi 
rivals senootsof .statesmen at Vienna. The one Is that ol 
expansion southward in concert with Russia ; the other 15 
that of resistance to the extension of Russjarf power, and 
the consequent maintenance of the integrity of the Otto- 
man - Empire. During Metternich’s long rule, inspired as 
this w'as by a faith in the Treaties and the institutions of 
1815, and "by the dread of every living, disturbing force, 
the second of these systems had been consistently followed. 
In 1854 the determining motive of the Court of Vienna 
was hot a decided^ political conviction, but the certaintj 
that if it united with Russia it tvould be brought into p* 
with the Western Powers. Had Russia and Turkey bt%.. 
likely to remain alone in the arena, an arrangement for 
territorial compensation would possibly, as on some other 
occasions, have won for the Czar an Austrian alliance. 
Combination against Turkey was, however, at the present 
time, too perilous an enterprise for the Austrian monarchy; 
and, as nothing was to be gained through the war, it 
remained for the Viennese diplomatists to see that nothing 
■w’as lost and as little as possible wasted. The presence of 
Russian troops in the Principalities, where they controlled 
the Danube in its course between the Hungarian frontier 
and the Black Sea, was, in default of some definite under- 
standing, a danger to Austria; and Count Buol, the Mb 1 * 
ister at Vienna, had therefore every reason to thank the 
Western Powers for insisting on the evacuation of tin* 
district. When France and England were burning to take 
up arms, it would have been a piece of superfluous 
brutality towards the Czar for Austria to attach to its own 
demand for the evacuation of the Principalities the threj>> 
of war. But this evacuation Austria was determined 
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enforce. It refused, as did Prussia, to give to the Czar 
the assurance of its neutrality ; and, inasmuch as the free 
navigation of the Danube as far as the Black Sea had now 
become recognised as one of the commercial interests of 
Germany at large, Prussia and the German Federation 
►undertook to protect the territory of Austria, if, in taking 
' the measures necessary to free the Principalities, it should 
itself be attacked by Russia. 1 

The King of Prussia, clouded as his mind was by 
political and religious phantasms, had nevertheless at 
times a larger range of view than his neigh- 
bours; and his opinion as to the true solution Prussia 
of the difficulties between Nicholas and the 
Porte, at the time of Menschikoff’s mission, deserved more 
attention than it received. Frederick William proposed 
that_the rights of the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
sliouM be placed by Treaty under the guarantee of all the 
Great, P owe rs. T his project was opposed by Lord Strat- 
fqrdand the .Turkish Ministers as' an encroach men t onjbe 
Sultan’s., sovereignty, .and its rejection ledjbe. King to 
write with some asperity. to hjs ambassador in London that 
..We should seek .the welfare of Prussia in absolute neutral- 
At a later period the King demandedTrom England, 
as life condition of any assistance from himself, a guar- 
antee for the maintenance of the frontiers of Germany and 
Prussia. He .regarded Napoleon III. as the representative 
of a revolutionary system, and believed that under him 
French armies would soon endeavour to overthrow the 
order of Europe established in 1815. That England 
should enter into a close alliance with this man excited the 


1 Treaty of April 20, 1854, and Additional Article, Eastern Papers, ix. 
61. The Treaty between Austria and Prussia was one of genera/ de- 
fensive alliance, covering also the case of Austria incurring attack through 
an advance into the Principalities. In the event of Russia annexing the 
Principalities or sending its troops beyond the Balkans the alliance was 
to be offensive. 


2 Briefwechsel F. Wilhelms mit Bunsen, p, 310. Martin’s Prince Con 
sort, iii. 39. On November 20, after the Turks had begun war the Kin/ 
of Prussia wrote thus to Bunsen (the italics, capitals, and exdamotinJl 
are his own) : “All direct help which England in unchristian inll-., / ////> 
^ives TO ISLAM AGAINST CHRISTIANS 1 will have (besides ’cLK 
/* Paging judgment [hear ! hear !]) no other effect than to bring what is 
n °w Turkish territory at a somewhat later period unde- t?' • 

dominion ” (Briefwechsel, p. 317). The reader may think that the i n D 
sanity to which Frederick William suclumbed was already ma^-rinn bin?-" 
but the above is no rare specimen of his epistolary stvk- “ im > 
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King’s astonishment and disgust, and unless the Cabinet 
of London were prepared to give a guarantee against an) 
future attack on Germany by the French Emperor, who 
was believed to be ready for every political adventure, it 
was vain for England to seek Prussia's aid. Lord Aber- 
deen could give no such guarantee; still less could I15 
gratify the King’s strangely passionate demand for the 
restoration of his authority in the Swiss canton of Neu- 
dhatel, which before 1848 had belonged in name to the 
Hohenzollerns Many influences were brought to bear 
upon the King from the side both of England and of 
Russia. The English Court and Ministers, strenuously 
supported by Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador, stro\e to 
enlist the King in an active concert of Europe against 
Russia by dwelling on the duties of Prussia as a Great 
Power and the dangers arising to it from isolation On 
the other hand, the admiration felt b y Frederick William 
for the Emperor Nicholas, and the old habitual friendship 
between Prussia and Russia, ga\e strength to the Czar’s 
advocates at Berlin Schemes for a reconstruction of 
Europe, which were devised by Napoleon, and stipnrtrtl 
to receive some countenance from Palmerston, reariht|V/ 4 jJ 
King’s ear.’ He heard that Austria was to be ofTert'sfP 1 ^ 
Danubian Provinces upon condition of gning up northern 
Italv 5 that Piedmont was to rccei\e Lombard), and in 
return to surrender Savoy to Trance, that, if Austria 
should decline to unite actively with the Western Powers, 
revolutionary movements were to be stirred up in Ital) 
and in Hungary. Such reports kindled the King’s rage 
“Be under no illusion,” he wrote to his ambassador, “tell 
the British Ministers in their pmatc ear and on the house- 
tops that I will not suffer Austria to be attacked by th< 
rc\olutton without drawing the sword in its defence. If 
England and France let loose rc\olutton as their ally, fie 
it where it ma\, I unite with Russia for life and death.* 
Bunsen advocated the participation of Prussia in the Euro- 
pean concert with more earnestness than success While 
the King was declaiming against the lawlessmss which 
was supposed to have spread from the Tuilcries to Down^t 

* Tha Treaty of alliance lietwcen franco ami 1 nphml. It* 

I'rnaaia wa< adte<l to necedt*. contained howearr, a clnu*^ J tc tfing I*** 
contracting parties “ under no circumstance* to m-k to ot tun from tt* 1 * 

*ar any a«l vantage to Ihctntdrti ■ 
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mg- Street, Bunsen, on his own authority, sent to Berlin 
a project for the annexation of Russian territory by Prussia 
as a reward for its alliance with the Western Courts. This 
document fell into the hands of the Russian party al 
Berlin, and it roused the King’s own indignation. Bitter 
reproaches were launched against the authors of so feloni- 
ous a scheme. Bunsen could no longer retain his office. 
Bther advocates of the Western alliance were dismissed 
rom their places, and the policy of neutrality carried the 
lay at Berlin. 

The situation of the European Powers in April, 1854, 
,vas thus a very strange one. All the Four Powers were 
igreed in demanding the evacuation of the Principalities 
oy Russia, and in the resolution to enforce this, if neces- 
sary, by arms. Protocols witnessing this agreement were 
signed on the 9th of April and the 23rd of May, 1 and it was 
moreover declared that the Four Powers re- „ , .. f 
Dognised the necessity of maintaining the the Western 
independence and the integrity of the Ottoman Powers to 
Empire. But France and England, while the Euro- 
they made the presence of the Russians in the pean oncer 
JVincipalities the avowed cause of war, had in reality other 
“.Attentions than the mere expulsion of the intruder and the 
restoration of the state of things previously existing. It 
was their desire so to cripple Russia that it should not 
again be in a condition to menace the Ottoman Empire. 
This intention made it impossible for the British Cabinet 
to name, as the basis of a European league, that single 
definite object for which, and for which alone, all the 
Powers were in May, 1854, ready to unite in arms. Eng- 
land, the nation and the Government alike, chose rather 
to devote itself, in company with France, to the task of 
indefinitely weakening Russia than, in company with all 
Europe, to force Russia to one humiliating but inevitable 
act of submission. Whether in the prosecution of their 
ulterior objects the Western Courts might or might not 
receive some armed assistance from Austria and Prussia 
no man could yet predict with confidence. That Austria 
' "would to some extent make common cause with the Allies 
l seemed not unlikely; that Prussia would do so there was 
no real ground to believe; on the contrary, fair warning 
had been given that there were contingencies in which 

1 Eastern Papers, viii. x. 
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Prussia might ultimately be found on the side of the Czar. 
Striving to the utmost to discover some principle, some 
object, or even some formula which might expand the 
purely defensive basis accepted by Austria and Prussia 
into a common policy of reconstructs e action, the Western 
Powers could obtain nothing more definite from the Con- 
ference at Vienna than the following shadowy engage-* 
ment : — “The Four Governments engage to endeavour in 
common to discover the guarantees most likely to attach 
the existence of the Ottoman Empire to the general equili- 
brium of Europe. They are ready to deliberate a* to the 
employment of means calculated to accomplish the object 
of their agreement.” This readiness to deliberate, so 
cautiously professed, was a quality in which during the 
two succeeding jears the Courts of Vienna and Berlin were 
not found wanting, but the war in which England and 
France were now engaged was one which they had under- 
taken at their own risk, and they discovered little anxict) 
on any side to share their labour. 

During the winter of 1S53 and the first weeks of the 
following >ear hostilities of an indecisive character con- 
tinued between the Turks and the Russians on the Danube) 
Siege of At the outbreak of the war Nicholas had con £ 
Sliistria, suited the veteran Paskievvitsch as to the best 
May toad b\ which to march on Constantinople 
Paskieuitsch, as a strategist, knew the danger to which a 
Russian force crossing the Danube would be exposed from 
the presence of Austrian armies on its flank , as commander 
in the invasion of Hungary in 1849 he had encountered, 
as he believed, ill faith and base dealing on the part pf 
his all), and had repaid it with insult and scorn, lie Ind 
learnt better than an) other man the military and the 
moral weakness of the Austrian Empire w its eastern part 
His answer to the Czar’s inquiries was, “The road to Con- 
stantinople lies through Vienna ” But whatever bitterness 
the Czar might have felt at the ingratitude of Francis 
Joseph, he was not ready for a war with Austria* m which he 
could hardh have avoided the assistance of revolutionary 
allies; moreover, if the road to Constantinople lav through 
Vienna, it might be urged that the road to Vienna lav J 
through Berlin. The simpler plan was adopted of a mnrrtr 
on the Balkans bv wav of Shttmh, to which the capture 
of Sihstria was to be the prelude. At the end of March 
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the Russian vanguard passed the Danube at the lowest 
point where a crossing could be made, and advanced into 
the Dobrudscha. In May the siege of Silistria was under- 
taken by Paskiewitsch himself. But the enterprise began 
too late, and the strength employed both in the siege and 
in the field-operations farther east was insufficient. The 
Turkish garrison, schooled by a German engineer and 
animated by two young English officers, maintained a 
stubborn and effective resistance. French and English 
troops had already landed at Gallipoli for the defence of 
Constantinople, and finding no enemy within range had 
taken ship for Varna on the north of the Balkans. Austria, 
on the 3rd of June, delivered its summons Tlie 
requiring the evacuation of the Principalities. Principalities 
Almost at the same time Paskiewitsch re- evacuated, 
ceived a wound that disabled him, and was June 
forced to surrender his command into other hands. Dur- 
ing the succeeding fortnight the besiegers of Silistria were 
repeatedly driven back, and on the 22nd they were com- 
pelled to raise the siege. The Russians, now hard pressed 
by an enemy whom they had despised, withdrew to the 
(north of the Danube. The retreating movement was con- 
tinued during the succeeding weeks, until the evacuation 
of the Principalities was complete, and the last Russian 
soldier had recrossed the Pruth. As the invader retired, 
Austria sent its troops into these provinces, pledging itself 
by a convention with the Porte to protect them until peace 
should be concluded, and then to restore them to the 
Sultan. 

With the liberation of the Principalities the avowed 
ground of war passed away ; but the Western Powers had 
no intention of making peace without further p ur ther 
concessions on the part of Russia. As soon objects of 
as the siege of Silistria was raised instructions the Western 
were sent to the commanders of the allied Powers 
armies at Varna, pressing, if not absolutely commanding 
them to attack Sebastopol, the headquarters of Russian 
maritime power in the Euxine. The capture of Sebastopol 
had been indicated some months before by Napoleon III 
^as the most effective blow that could be dealt to Russia! 
It was from Sebastopol that the fleet had issued wbVh 
destroyed the Turks at Sinope : until- this arsenal had 
fallen, the growing naval might which pressed even more 
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directly upon Constantinople than the neighbourhood of 
the Czar’s armies by land could not be permanentl) laid 
low. The objects sought bj England and France were 
now gradually brought into sufficient clearness to be com- 
municated to the other Powers, though the more precise in- 
terpretation of the conditions laid down remained open for 
future discussion It was announced that the Protectorate 
of Russia over the Danubian Principalities and Semi 
must be abolished, that the navigation of the Danube at 
its mouths must be freed from all obstacles; that the Treat} 
of July, 1841, relating to the Black Sea and the Dardan- 
elles, must be revised in the interest of the balance of 
power in Europe, and that the claim to anj official Pro- 
tectorate over Christian subjects of the Porte, of whateier 
rite, must be abandoned b> the Czar Though these con- 
ditions, known as the Four Points, were not nppro\ed b) 
Prussia, the\ were accepted bv Austria in August, 1854. 
and were laid before Russia as the basis of an> negotiation 
for peace The Czar declared in answer that Russia would 
only negotiate on such a basis when at the last extremit} 
The Allied Governments, measuring their enem> 's w enl - 
ness by Ins failure before Sihstn 1, were determined n 
accept nothing less, and the attack upon Sebastopol* 
ordered before the c\acuation of the Principalities, 
consequenth allowed to take its course.* 

The Roadstead, or Great Harbour, of Sebastopol runs 
due eastwards inland from a point not far from the south- 
western e\tremit} of the Crimea. One mile 
Sebastopol f rom t | ie 0 p en sca n s waters diude, the larger 
arm still running eastwards till it meets the Ri\cr Tcher- 
naya, the smaller arm, known .as the Mnn-oMVflr Harbour, 
bending sharp!} to the south On both sides of this 
^matter hirbovr .Sebastopol is built. To the seaward, that 
is from the smaller harbour westwards, Sebastopol nnd its 
approaches were thoroughh fortified. On its landward, 
southern, side the town had been open till 185-*. and it 
was still but imptrfecth protected, most weak!} on lh« 
south-eastern side. On the north of the Gnat Harbour^ 

* Eastern Papers, xi 3 Ashle>’s Pilmrrston, ii For Hie ruivigi 
lion of the mouths of the Danube, see Diplomatic Study, 11 jrj Emils ' 
which ha«l been in possession of llie mouths r f the Daniil* *ince It**' 
Treaty of Aetna nop Je, mil hai . • '**' * ' 

allowed the passage to Iwcome 
descending, tn order to leep t 
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)rt Constantine at the head of a line of strong defences 
larded the entrance from the sea; while on the high 
ound immediately opposite Sebastopol and command- 
g the town there stood the Star Fort with other military 
nstructions. The general features of Sebastopol were 
lown to the Allied commanders; they had, however, no 
ecise information as to the force by which it was held, 
>r as to the armament of its fortifications. It was deter- 
ined that the landing should be made in the Bay of 
Lipatoria, thirty miles north of the fortress. Here, on the 
th of September, the Allied forces, number- The Allies 
g about thirty thousand French, twenty- land in the 
veti thousand English, and seven thousand Crimea, 
.irks, effected their disembarkation without Sept. 14 
eeting any resistance. The Russians, commanded by 
rince Menschikoff, lately envoy of Constantinople, had 
lfen post ten miles further south on high ground behind 
e River Alma. On the 20th of September they were 
Lacked in front by the English, while the Battle of 
-ench attempted a turning movement from the Alma, 
e sea. The battle was a scene of confusion, Sept. 20 
id for a moment the assault of the English seemed to be 
died back. But it was renewed with ever increasing 
gour, and before the French had made any impression 
1 the Russian left Lord Raglan’s troops had driven the 
lemy from their positions. Struck on the flank when 
leir front was already broken, outnumbered and badly 
d, the Russians gave up all for lost. The form of an 
-derly retreat was maintained only long enough to dis- 
uise front the conquerors the completeness of their vic- 
iry. When night fell the Russian army abandoned itself 
> total disorder, and had the pursuit been made at once 
could scarcely have escaped destruction. But St. 
.rnaud, who was in the last stage of mortal illness, 
;fused, in spite of the appeal of Lord Raglan, to press 
n his wearied troops. Menschikoff, abandoning the hope 
[ checking the advance of the Allies in a second battle, 
nd anxious only to prevent the capture of Sebastopol by 
n enemy supposed to be following at his heels, retired 
ito the fortress, and there sank seven of his war-ships 
s a barrier across the mouth of the Great Harbour, moor- 
lg the rest within. The crews were brought on shore to 
srve in the defence by land ; the guns were dragged from 
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the ships to the bastions and redoubts. Then, when it 
appeared that the Allies lingered, the Russian commander 
altered his plan. Leaving Korniloft, the Vice-Admiral, 
and Todleben, an officer of engineers, to man the existing 
works and to throw up new ones where the town was un- 
defended, Menschikoff determined to lead off the bulk of 
his army into the interior of the Crimea, in order to keep 
open his communications with Russia, to await in freedom 
the armal of reinforcements, and, if Sebastopol should 
not at once fall, to attack the Allies at his own time and 
opportunity. (September 24th.) 

The English had lost in the battle of the Alma about 
two thousand men, the French probabi} less than half that 
number. On the morning after the engagement Lord 
Raglan proposed that the two armies should 
^o^nSTof 1 marc ^ stra, ffht against the fortifications lying 
Sebastopol on the north of the Great Harbour, and earn 
these by storm, so winning a position where 
their guns would command Sebastopol itself. The 
French, supported by Burgoyne, the chief of the English 
engineers, shrank from the risk of a front attack on worhv 
supposed to be more formidable than they really we. « 
and induced Lord Raglan to consent to a long circuitoiu 
march which would bring the armies right round Sebas- 
topol to its more open southern side, from which, it was 
thought, an assault might be successfully made. This 
flank-march, which was one of extreme risk, was carried 
out safely, Menschikoff himself having left Sebastopol, 
and having passed along the same road in Ins retreat into 
the interior a little before the appearance of the Allies 
Pushing southward, the English reached the sea at Bala- 
clava, and took possession of the harbour there, accepting 
the exposed cost nerd hne between the Fortress anti /he 
Russians outside; the French, now commanded bv Can- 
robert, continued their march westwards round the fnck of 
Sebastopol, and touched the sea at Ixasatch Ba>. The 
two armies were thus masters of the broken plateau which, 
rising westwards from the plain of Balaclava and the 
valley of the Tchcrnava, overlooks Sebastopol on its 
southern side That the garrison, which now consists! 
chiefly of sailors, could at this moment have resist* d the 
onslaught of the fifty thousand troops who had won the 
battle of the Alma, the Russians themselves did not be- 
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licve;* but once more the French stuff, with Burgnyne, 
urged caution, and it was determined to wait for the sicge- 
gims, which were still at sea. The decision was a fatal 
one. While the Allies chose positions for their heavy 
trtillery and slowly landed and placed their guns, Korni- 
loff and Todleben made the fortifications on tin? southern 
side of Sebastopol an effective barrier before an enemy. 
The sacrifice of the Russian fleet had not been in vain. 
The sailors were learning all the duties of a garrison : the 
cannon from the ships proved far more valuable on land. 
Three weeks of priceless time were given to leaders who 
knew how to turn every moment to account. When, on 
the 17th of October, the bombardment which was to pre- 
cede the assault on Sebastopol began, the French artillery, 
operating on the south-west, was overpowered ineffectual 
by that of the defenders. The fleets in vain bombard- 
thundered against the solid sea-front of the ment, 
fortress. At the end of eight days’ cannon- Scpt * 17-25 
nde, during which the besiegers' batteries poured such a 
storm of shot and shell upon Sebastopol as no fortress had 
yet withstood, the defences were still unbroken. 
l L Menschikofif in the meantime had received the rein- 
forcements which he expected, and was now ready to fall 
upon the besiegers from the east. I-Iis point of attack was 
the English port of Balaclava and the forti- 
fied road lying somewhat east of this, which of 

formed the outer line held by the English and Oct.^’ 
their Turkish supports. The plain of Bala- 
clava is divided by a low ridge into a northern and a 
southern valley. Along this ridge runs the causeway, 
which had been protected ity redoubts committed to a weak 
Turkish guard. On the morning of the 25U1 the Russians 
appeared in the northern valley. They occupied the 
heights rising from it ori the north and east, attacked the 
causeway, captured three of the redoubts, and drove off the 
Turks, left to meet their onset alone. Lord Raglan, who 
watched these operations from the edge of the western 
plateau, ordered up infantry from a distance, but the only 
English troops on the spot were a light and a heavy , 
brigade of cavalry, each numbering about six hundred 
men. The Heavy Brigade, under General Scarlett, was 

1 See, however, Burgoyne’s Letter to the Times, August 4, 1868, in 
Kmglake, iv. 465. Rousset, Guerre de Crim< 5 e, i. 280. 
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directed to move towards Balaclava itself, which was now 
threatened While they were on the march, a dense 
column of Russian cavalry, about three thousand strong, 
appeared above the crest of the low ridge, read>, as U 
seemed, to overwhelm the weak troops before them But 
in their descent from the ridge the Russians halted, and 
Scarlett with admirable courage and judgment formed h/i 
men for attack, and charged full into the enemy with the 
handful who were nearest to him They cut their vvaj 
into the verj heart of the column , and before the Russians 
could crush them with mere weight the other regiments 
of the same brigade hurled themsehes on the right and 
on the left against the huge inert mass The Russians 
broke and retreated in disorder before a quarter of then 
number, leaving to Scarlett and his men the glor) of an 
action which ranks with the Prussian attack at Mars-H- 
Tour in 1870 as the most brilliant cavalry -operation in 
modern warfare. The squadrons of the Light Brigade, 
during the peril and the victor) of their comrades, stood 
motionless, paralysed by the same defect of temper or In- 
telligence in command which was soon to devote themea 
a fruitless but ever-memorableact of self-sacrifice. Russi'a 
infantry were carrying off the cannon from the conquerut 
redoubts on the causeway, when an aide-de-camp from the 
general-in-chief brought to the Earl of Lucan, commander 
of the cavalr), an order to advance rapidl) to the front, 
and save these guns. Lucan, who from his position could 
see neither the encmj nor the guns, believed himself 
ordered to attack the Russian artillery at the extremity of 
the northern valley and he directed the Light Brigade to 
charge in this direction It was in vain that the leader 
of the Ltght Brtgade, Lord Cardigan, warned his dm!, 
in words winch were indeed but too weak, that there was 
a batterv m front, a batten on each flank, .and that the 
ground was covered with Russian riflemen The ordtr 
was repeated as that of the head of the arm), and it w't*’ 
obc) ed Thus 

"Into the va!Jc> of PcMh 
Rode the Six Hundred * ^ 

How thev died there, the remnant not turning fill thi\ r ^ 
had hewn their wav past the guns .and routed the cnemv * 
cavnirv behind them, the English people will never forget 

1 Statement* ol Raglan I ucan, Cardigan. Kingbif, t icS, wt 
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The da}^ of Balaclava brought to each side something 
of victory and something of failure. The Russians re- 
mained masters of the road that they had captured, and 
carried off seven English guns ; the English, where they 
had met the enemy, proved that they could defeat over- 
whelming numbers. Not many days passed 
before our infantry were put to the test which ® attle of 
the cavalry had so victoriously undergone. Nov. 5 
The siege-approaches of the French had been 
rapidly advanced, and it was determined that on the 5th 
of November the long-deferred assault on Sebastopol 
should be made. On that very morning, under cover of 
a thick mist, the English right was assailed by massive 
columns of the enemy. Menschikoff’s army had now risen 
to a hundred thousand men; he had thrown troops into 
Sebastopol, and had planned the capture of the English 
positions by a combined attack from Sebastopol itself, 
and b3' troops advancing from the lower valley of the 
Tchernaya across the bridge of Inkermann. The battle 
of the 5th of November, on the part of the English, was a 
soldier’s battle, without generalship, without order, wit'h- 
riout design. The men, standing to their ground whatever 
/.Jheir own number and whatever that of the foe, fought, 
after their ammunition was exhausted, with bayonets, with 
the butt ends of their muskets, with their fists and with 
stones. For hours the ever-surging Russian mass rolled 
in upon them ; but they maintained the unequal struggle 
until the arrival of French regiments saved them from their 
deadly peril and the enemy were driven in confusion from 
the field. The Russian columns, marching right up to 
the guns, had been torn in pieces by artillery-fire. Their 
loss in killed and wounded was enormous, their defeat one 
which no ingenuity could disguise. Yet the battle of 
Inkermann had made the capture of Sebastopol, as it had 
been planned by the Allies, impossible. Their own loss 
was too great, the force which the enemy had displayed 
was too vast, to leave an}' hope that the fortress could be 
mastered by a sudden assault. The terrible truth soon 
became plain that the enterprise on which the armies had 
^ been sent had in fact failed, and that another enterprise 
of a quite different character, a winter siege in the presence 
of a superior enemy, a campaign for which no preparations 
had been made, and for which all that was most necessary 
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was wanting, formed the only alternative to an evacuation 
of the Crimea. 

On the 14th of November the Euxine winter began wit! 
a storm which swept away the tents on the exposed plateau 
and wrecked twenty-one vessels bearing stores of ammuni 
tion and clothing. From this time rain and snow turnei 
the tract between the camp and Balaclava inti 
Nov? 14 a morass The loss of the paved road which 
had been captured by the Russians three 
weeks before now told with fatal effect on the British arm) 
The only communication with the port of Balaclava was 
bv a hillside track, which soon became impassable b) 
carts It was necessary to bring up supplies on the backs 
of horses, but the horses perished from famine and from 
excessive labour The men were too few, too weak, too 
destitute of the helpful ways of English 
the Crimea sailors, to assist in providing for themselves 
Thus penned up on the bleak proniontor), 
cholera-stricken, mocked rather than sustained during their 
benumbing toil with rations of uncooked meat and green 
coffee-berries, the British soldiery wasted avva> rtoyr 
effective force sank at mid-winter to eleven thousand mV\ 
In the hospitals, which even at Scutari were more deaiS^V 
to those who passed vvitlun them than the fiercest fire'of 
the enem) , nine thousand men perished before the end of 
Tebruarj The time indeed came when the ver} Spirit 
of Mcrc> seemed to enter these abodes of woe, and in the 
presence of Florence Nightingale nature at last regained 
its healing power, pestilence no longer hung in the atmo- 
sphere which the sufferers breathed, and death itself grew 
mild But before this new influence Ind vanquished 
routine the grave had closed over whole regiments of men 
whom it had no right to chim The sufferings of other 
armies have been on a greater scale, but seldom Ins anv 
bod> of troops furnished a heavier tale of loss and death 
in proportion to its numbers than the British arm) during 
the winter of the Crimean War. The unsparing exposure 
in the Press of the mismanagement under which our v 
soldiers were perishing excited an outburst of indignation 
which overthrew Lord Aberdeen’s Mintstr) and placed 
Palmerston m power. It also gave to Europe at large nn 
impression that Great Britain no longer knew how to com 
duct a war, and undtd> raised the reputation of the French 
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military administration, whose shortcomings, great as they 
were no French journalist dared to describe. In spite of 
Alma and Inkermann, the military prestige of England 
was injured, not raised, by the Crimean campaign; nor 
was it until the suppression of the Indian Mutiny that 1 he 
,true capacity of the nation in war was again vindicated 

before the world. _ . _ 

“I have two generals who will not fail me. tne Czar r- 
reported to have’ said when he heard of Menscnmcn s 2s.it 
defeat, “Generals January and February- neeth of 
General February fulfilled his task, but he 
smote the Czar 'too. In the first days of - : tfg- - 
March a new monarch inherited the Russia- 
crown. 1 Alexander II. ascended the throne, arm cvncfn^ 
that he would adhere to the policy of Pe'er one Great. or 
Catherine, and of Nicholas. But the pmorc --rte f J ' 
meant rather for the ear of Russia than o: striae 

Nicholas had already expressed his wnxngn— - yc mea 
for peace on the basis laid down by the *'■ eo er: _ M AM 
in August, 1S54. This change was not P M yyty- T :j }. " 
the battles of Alma and Inkermann. y'yyyy* f r "y r 'F 
.-Itself isolated in Germany, had after mMy y--^' 

'Action given a diplomatic sanction to me :,y ' f, yym 

proved by Austria as indispensable oorm __ _ MvAAAC 

Russia thus stood forsaken, as it Gyf AAA ic„T "to 
friend, and Nicholas could no longe. >- uypyr-dy_. PAT 
the mere abandon mem of those claim/ ' y yy;y;~ ,'Am r .nr 
occasion of the -.van. He con'enteo m __fm 

enemies on their own *erm,o. Austria GP'^' - - 
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more closel) to the Western Powers, and bound itself b) 
treat), in the event of peace not being concluded by the 
end of the year on the stated basis, to deliberate with 
France and England upon effectual means for obtaining 
the object of the Alliance 1 Preparations were made for a 
Conference Conference at Vienna, from which Prussia, 
of Vienna, still declining to pledge itself to warlike 
March-May, action in case of the failure of the negotia- 
1855 tions, was excluded. The sittings of the Con- 
ference began a few da) s after the accession of Alexander 
II. Russia was represented by its ambassador, Prince 
Alexander Gortschakoff, who, as Minister of later >ears, 
was to play so conspicuous a part in undoing the work of 
the Crimean epoch. On the first two Articles forming the 
subject of negotiation, nameh the abolition of the 
Russian Protectorate o\er Servia and the Principalities, 
and the removal of all impediments to the free navigation 
of the Danube, agreement was reached. On the third 
Article, the revision of the Trcatv of July , 1841, relating 
to the Black Sea and the Dardanelles, the Russian envoi 
and the representatives of the Western Powers foutM. 
themselves complete!) at variance. Gortschakoff had nd^ 
nutted that the Treat) of 1841 must be so revised as to pup 
an end to the preponderance of Russia in the Blat K Sea',* 
but while the Western Governments insisted upon the 
exclusion of Russian war-vessels from these waters, Gort- 
schakoff would consent onlv to the abolition of Russia's 
preponderance b) the free admission of the war-vessels of 
all nations, or bv some similar method of counterpoise. 
The negotiations accordtngl) came to an end, but not 
before Austria, disputing the contention of the Allies tint 
the object of the third Article could be attained onlv by the 
specific means proposed bv them, had brought 
Austria forward a third scheme based parti) upon tilt 
limitation of the Russian navy in the Buxine, 
partlv upon the admission of war-slups of other nations. 
This srheme was rejected by the Western Powers, win re- 
upoo Austria declared that its obligations under the Trial) 
of December 2nd, 1854, had now been fulfilled, and tint 
it returned in consequence to the position of a neutral. 

1 I’atliirarihfv Tapers, I'iq 5, id 55 p 1, Dec i, |8}4 
TMncprtnn, ji s 4 

* twirm Papers, Part 13 1 
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Great indignation was fell and was expressed at Lon- 
don and Paris at this so-called act of desertion, and at the 
subsequent withdrawal of Austrian regiments from the 
positions which, they had occupied in anticipation of war. 
ilt was alleged that in the first two conditions of peace 
Austria had seen its own special interests effectually 
secured; and that as soon as the Court of St. Petersburg 
had given the necessary assurances on these heads the 
Cabinet of Vienna was willing to sacrifice the other objects 
of the Alliance and to abandon the cause of the Maritime 
Powers, in order to regain, with whatever loss of honour, 
the friendship of the Czar. Though it was answered with 
perfect truth that Austria had never accepted the principle 
of the exclusion of Russia from the Black Sea, and was 
still ready to take up arms in defence of that system by 
which it considered that Russia’s preponderance in the 
Black Sea might be most suitably prevented, this argu- 
ment sounded hollow to combatants convinced of the 
futility of all methods for holding Russia in check except 
their own. Austria had grievously injured its own posi- 
Vijbn and credit with the Western Powers. On the other 
/: imd it had wounded Russia too deeply to win from the 
Czar the forgiveness which it expected. Its policy of 
balance, whether besL described as too subtle or as too 
impartial, had miscarried. It had forfeited its old, without 
acquiring new, friendships. It remained isolated in 
Europe, and destined to meet without support and without 
an ally the blows which were soon to fall upon it. 

The prospects of the besieging armies before Sebas- 
topol were in some respects better towards the close of 
January, 1855, than they were when the Con- p rogress of 
ference of Vienna commenced its sittings six the siege, 
weeks later. Sardinia, under the guidance of January- 
Cavour, had joined the Western Alliance, May > 1855 
and was about to send fifteen thousand soldiers to the 
Crimea. A new plan of operations, which promised ex- 
cellent results, had been adopted at headquarters. Up to 
_the end of 1854 the French had directed their main attack 
against the Flagstaff bastion, a little to the west of the head 
of the Man-of-War Harbour. They were now, however, 
convinced by Lord Raglan that the true keystone to the 
defences of Sebastopol was the Malakoff, on the eastern 
side, and they undertook the reduction of this formidable 
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work, while the British directed their efforts against tl ~ 
neighbouring Redan . 1 The heaviest fire of the besiege: 
being thus concentrated on a narrow line, it seemed as 
Sebastopol must soon fall. But at tl\c beginning < 
February a sinister change came over the French cami 
General Kiel arrived from Paris \ested with powers whu 
reallv placed him in control of the general-in-chief; an 
though Canrobert was but partially made acquainted wil 
the Emperor’s designs, he was forced to sacrifice to thci 
much of his own honour and that of the army. Napolec 
had determined to come to the Crimea himself, and i 
the fitting moment to end b> one grand stroke the \\i 
which had dragged so heavily in the hands of others. li 
believed that Sebastopol could onlv be taken by a complc 
m\estment , and it was his design to land with a fresh arm 
on the south-eastern const of the Crimea, to march new 
the interior of the peninsula, to sweep Mcnschikoflf's fora 
from their position abo\e the Tchcrnava, and to complci 
the in\estmcnt of Sebastopol from the north With tit 
scheme of operations in mcw, all labour expended in .d 
attack on Sebastopol from the south was effort tbr|j' 
away. Canrobert, who had promised his most 'igorKj 
co-operation to Lord Raglan, was fettered and parnlA 
b) the Emperor’s emissary at head-quarters. For thru’ 
successi\e months the Russians not onl> held their owr 
but b\ means of counter-approaches won hack from tli 
French some of the ground that diet had taken. The vir 
existence of the Alliance was threatened when, after Car 
robert and Lord Raglan had despatched a force to seir 
the Russian posts on the Sea of Azof, the French portio 
of this force was pcrctnptorih recalled b\ the Lnqnror, i 
order that it might be cmp!o\cd in the march northw »rd 
Canrobert across the Crimea At length, unable to tr 
succeeded by dure the miseries of the nosition, C inrobei 
Pilissler, asked to be relic\cd of Ins command. H 
May was succeeded In General IYbssier P«h* 
sier, a resolute, energetic soldier, one morco\cr who 
not owe Ins promotion to complicity in the coup rfVhn 
fiath refused to obe) the FmperoPs orders. Swetpin 
aside the fhms\ schemes c\ohetl at the Tuikms, lu rf 
turned with all his heart to the pi in agreed upon In tn 
Allied commanders at the beginning of the \ear ; and fr or 
* KlngUVc, 21 Kou»*t, 11 35. t*S 
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this time, though disasters were still in store, they were 
not the result of faltering or disloyalty at the headquarters 
of the French army. The general assault on the Malakoff 
and the Redan was fixed for the iSth of June. 

It was bravely met by the Russians; the Un JJJ“*s ful 
^Allies were driven back with heavy loss, and j une ig 
Vhree months more were added to the duration 
of the siege. Lord Raglan did not live to witness the last 
stage of the war. Exhausted by his labours, heartsick at 
the failure of the great attack, he died on the 28th of June, 
leaving the command to General Simpson, an officer far 
his inferior. As the lines of the besiegers approached 
nearer and nearer to the Russian fortifica- 
tions, the army which had been defeated at ^^hcrna ^ 
tnkermann advanced for one last effort. Aug. 16 ’ 
Crossing the Tchernaya, it gave battle on the 
16th of August. The French and the Sardinians, with 
little assistance from the British army, won a decisive vic- 
tory. Sebastopol could hope no longer for assistance from 
without, and on the 8th of September the blow which had 
failed in June was dealt once more. The Capture 
French, throwing themselves in great of the 
: ---yength upon the Malakoff, carried this for- Malakoff, 
iTess by storm, and frustrated every effort Sept. 8 
made for its recovery; the British, attacking the Redan 
with a miserably weak force, were beaten and overpowered. 
But the fail of the Malakoff was in itself equivalent to the 
capture of Sebastopol. A few more hours passed, and a 
series of tremendous explosions made known to the Allies 
that the Russian commander was blowing up his maga- 
zines and withdrawing to the north of the Fall of 
Great Harbour. The prize was at length Sebastopol, 
won, and at the end of a siege of three Sept. 9 
hundred and fifty days what remained of the Czar’s 
great fortress passed into the hands of his enemies. 

The Allies had lost since their landing in the Crimea 
not less than a hundred thousand men. An enterprise 
undertaken in the belief that it would be accomplished in 
the course of a few weeks, and with no greater 
-^sacrifice of life than attends every attack upon Exhaustion 
a fortified place, had proved arduous and ° ussm 
terrible almost beyond example. Yet if the Crimean cam- 
paign was the result of error and blindness on the part of 
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the invaders, it was perhaps even more disastrous to 
Russia than any warfare in which an enemy would have 
'been likely to engage with fuller knowledge of the condi- 
tions to be met. The vast distances that separated Sebas- 
topol from the military depots in the interior of Russia' 
made its defence a drain of the most fearful character on 
the levies and the resources of the country. What tens, 
of thousands sank in the endless, unsheltered march with- 
out ever nearing the sea, what provinces were swept of 
their beasts of -burden, when every larger shell fired against 
the enemy had to be borne hundreds of miles by oxen, the 
records of the war but vaguely make known. The total 
loss of the Russians should perhaps be reckoned at three 
times that of the Allies. Yet the fall of Sebastopol was 
not immediately followed by peace. The hesitation of the 
Allies in cutting off the retreat of the Russian army had 
enabled its commander to retain his hold upon the Crimea; 
in Asia, the delays of a Turkish relieving army gave to 
the Czar one last gleam of success in the 
F Nov. 28 fS * ^pture of Kars, which, after a strenuous re- 
sistance, succumbed to famine on the aSthjpf 
November. But before Kars had fallen negotiations tV'v. 
peace had commenced. France was weary of the wu'wk 
N apoleon, himself unwilling to continue it except at tlw 
price of French aggrandisement on the Continent* was' 
surrounded by a band of palace stock-jobbers who had 
staked everything on the rise of the funds that would result 
from peace. It was known at every Court of Europe that 
the Allies were completely at variance with one another; 
that while the English nation, stung by the failure of its 
military administration during the winter, by the nullity 
of its naval operations in the Baltic, and by the final 
disaster at the Redan, was eager to prove its real power 
in a new campaign, the ruler of France, satisfied with the 
crowning glory of the Malakoff, was anxious to conclude 
peace on any tolerable terms. Secret communications from 
St. Petersburg were made at Paris by Baron 
Sccbacli, envoy of Savon v, a son-in-law of 
~ the Russian Chancellors the Austrian 
Cabinet, still bent on acting the part of arbiter, but hopo-y- 
less of the results of a new Conference, addressed itself to 
the Emperor Napoleon singly, and persuaded him to enter 
into a negotiation which was concealed for a while from 
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Great Britain. The two intrigues were sinuiltaneously 
pursued bv our ally, but Seebach’s proposals were such 
that even the warmest friends of Russia at the Tuileries 
could scarcely support them, and the Viennese diplomatists 
von the day. It was agreed that a note containing Pre- 
liminaries of Peace should be presented by Austria at .St. 
Petersburg as its own ultimatum, after the Emperor Napo- 
leon should have won from the British Government its 
issent to these terms without any alteration. The Aus- 
rian project embodied indeed the Four Points which 
Britain had in previous months fixed as the conditions of 
Deace, and in substance it differed little from what, even 
ifter the fall of Sebastopol, -British statesmen were still 
prepared to accept; but it was impossible that a scheme 
tompleted without the participation of Britain and laid 
down for its passive acceptance should be thus uncom- 
Dlainingly adopted by its Government. Lord Palmerston re- 
quired that the Four Articles enumerated should be under- 
stood to cover points not immediately apparent on their 
surface, and that a fifth Article should be added reserving 
to the Powers the right of demanding certain further 
Jpecial conditions, it being understood that Great Britain 
jvould require under this clause only that Russia should 
; 't)ind itself to leave the Aland Islands in the Baltic Sea 
unfortified. Modified in accordance with the demand of 


the British Government, the Austrian draft was presented 
to the Czar at the end of December, with the notification 
that if it was not accepted by the 16th of January the 
Austrian ambassador would quit .St. Petersburg. On the 
15th a Council was held in the presence of the Czar. 
Nesselrode, who first gave his opinion, urged that the 
continuance of the war would plunge Russia into hostilities 
with all Europe, and advised submission to a compact 
which would last only until Russia had recovered its 
strength or new relations had arisen among the Powers. 
One Minister after another declared that Poland, Finland, 
the Crimea, and the Caucasuswould be endangered if peace 
were not now made; the Chief of the Finances stated that 
Russia could not go through another campaign without 
bankruptcy. 1 At the end of the discussion the Council 
declared unanimously in xavoiir 01 accepting the Austrian 
propositions; and although the national feeling was still 


1 Diplomatic Stuoy, ii- 


Ai. 2-iS.rtin. ?r:~ce Cormort. 
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in favour of resistance, there appears to have been one 
Russian statesman alone, Prince Gortschakoff, ambassador 
at Vienna, who sought to dissuade the Czar from making 
peace. His advice was not taken. The vote of the 
Council was followed by the despatch of plenipotentiaries 
to Paris, and here, on the 25th of Tebruar), 1856, the 
envoys of all the Powers, with the exception of Prux: 
assembled in Conference, in order to frame the definil 
Treat y of Peace 1 

In the debates which now followed, and which occup 
more than a month, Lord Clarendon, who represen 
Great Britain, discovered that in each c 
Conferee testec j point he had to fight against 
Feb 25, 1856 Russian and the French envoys combin 
so completely was the Court of the Tuilei 
now identified with a policy of conciliation and fricndlin 
towards Russia 1 Great firmness, great plainness 
speech was needed on the part of the British Govtrnme 
in order to prevent the recognised objects of the war fr 
being surrendered by its ally, not from a conviction t 
they were visionary or unattainable, but from unsteadin 
of purpose and from the desire to convert a defeated ene 
into a friend The end, however, was at length reach 
Treaty of anc * on ! * ,c 3 ot *» of March the Treat) of P; 

Paris, "as signed The Black Sea was neutrahs 
March 30 , its waters and ports, thrown open to the m 
* 856 cantile marine of even nation, were form*! 
and in perpetuity interdicted to the war-ships both of^ 
Powers possessing its coasts and of all other Powers. 1 
Czar and the Sultan undertook not to establish or maint. 
upon its coasts any military or maritime arsenal. Rtn 
ceded a portion ot Bessarabia, accepting a frontier wh 
excluded it from the Danube The free navigation of t 
river, henceforth to be cfTecmel) maintained In an ml 
national Commission, was declared part of the public 1 
of Europe. The Powers declared the Sublime Porte i 

* Prnvua was admitted when the first Article* hid t*“en settled, 
Irfcvirie nwiui) to revise the freity of July, <f which Ptwit* 
t*en ore of the »ij*natorle* 

* '* In the cotirv ot the deliberation whenever our [Haitian] fd 
jwlmttariri loun 1 thenwlvev in the pretence of inmrn.nunlAl'le dir 
tie*, they uppnlnl to the personal intervention of thiv jnvereiRn (hf 
WwiJ and had only to eongrafulale ihenvlro* cn the result B — t)jple*i 
Stuly.il 3?7 
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milled lo parlicipale in the advantages of the public law 
and concert of Europe, each engaging to respect the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and all 
guaranteeing in common the strict observance of this en- 
gagement, and promising to consider any act tending to 
its violation as a question of general interest. The Sultan 
“having, in his constant solicitude for the welfare of' his 
subjects, issued a firman recording his generous intentions 
towards the Christian population of his empire,* and hav- 
ing communicated it to the Powers,” the Powers “recog- 
nised the high value of this communication,” declaring at 
the same time “that it could not, in any case, give to them 
the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in 
the relations of the Sultan to his subjects, or in the internal 
administration of his empire.” The Danubian Principali- 
ties, augmented by the strip of Bessarabia taken from 
Russia, were to continue to enjoy, under the suzerainty of 
the Porte and under the guarantee of the Powers, all the 
privileges and immunities of which they were in posses- 
sion, no exclusive protection being exercised by any of the 
guaranteeing Powers. 1 2 

/ Passing beyond the immediate subjects of negotiation, 
-'/jie Conference availed itself of its international character 
u» gain the consent of Great Britain to a change in the 
laws of maritime war. England had always claimed, and 
had always exercised, the right to seize an A reeme 
enemy’s goods on the high sea though con- of the ” 
veyed in a neutral vessel, and to stop and Conference 
search the merchant-ships of neutrals for this on ri s ht s of 
purpose. The exercise of this right had neu ra s 
stirred up against England the Maritime League of 1800, 
and was condemned by nearly the whole civilised world. 
Nothing short of an absolute command of the seas made 

1 Three pages of promises. Eastern Papers, xvii. One was kept faith- 
fully. “ To accomplish these objects, means shall be sought to profit by the 
science, the art, and the jnnds of Europe.” One of the drollest of the 
prophecies of that time is the congratulatory address of the Missionaries, 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, id. 1882. — “The Imperial Hatti-sheriff 
has convinced us that our fond expectations are likely to be realised. The 
light will shine upon those who have long sat in darkness ; and blest by 
social prosperity and religious freedom, the millions of Turkey will, we 

\trust, be seen ere long sitting peacefully under their own vine and fig- 
tree.” So they were, and with poor Lord Stratford’s fortune, among 
others, in their pockets. 

2 All verbatim from the Treaty. Pari. Papers, 1856, vol. 61, p. 1. 
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it s>afc or possible for a single Power to maintain a prac- 
tice which threatened at moments of danger to turn the 
whole body of neutral States into its enemies Moreover, 
if the seizure of belligerents’ goods in neutral ships profited 
England when it was itself at war, it injured England aV 
all times when it remained at peace during the struggled 
of other States Similarly by the issue of privateers Lngj- 
land inflicted great injury on its enemies, but its own 
commerce, exceeding that of ever) other State, offered to 
the privateers of its foes a still richer booty The advan- 
tages of the existing laws of maritime war were not alto- 
gether on the side of England, though mistress of the sens, 
and in return for the abolition of privateering, the British 
Government consented to surrender its sh lrpest, but most 
dangerous, weapon of offence, and to permit the products 
of a hostile State to find a market in time of war The 
rule was laid down that the goods of an enam other 
than contraband of war should henceforth be safe 
under a neutral flag. Neutrals' goods discovered 
on an enemy’s ship were similarh made exempt from 
capture. t 

The enactments of the Conference of Paris relating rv 
commerce in time of hostilities lmc not vet been subject'll^ 
to the strain of a war between England and an) Europe it 
Fictions of &tate, its conclusions on all other sul^evp 
" the Treaty were but too soon put to tb( test, and'/mV 
of Paris as one after another been found wanting ff 
to Turkey t j Je p oucr uhich calls man into hi*» moment 
of life could smile at the efforts and the assumptions of u s 
creature, such smile might have been moved In the 
nsscmblv of statesmen who, .at the dost of the Crimean 
War, affected to shape the future of Eastern. Europe Thin 
persuader! themselves that b) dint of the iteration of nr- 
tatn phrases the) could convert the Sultan and Ins htingrv 
troop of Pashas into the chiefs of a European State Tluv 
imagined that the House of Osman, which in the smgts 
of a continuous decline had successive H lost its svvav m<r 
lUmgats, over Serna, over Southtrn Or<<c< anil tin 
Damtbian Provinces, and whuh would twin within the 
last twt ntv-five \< ars Invt sttnils Empirt dashi d to pten s y 
b) an Egv ptnn vassal but for the intern niton of Europ«. / 
might be nrrtstul in us decadi nee In .an inclination, and 
be made strong enough am! t nhghuned t nough to govrrn 
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to all time the Slavic and Greek population'--, v/hi'.h ItO'l 
still the misfortune to be included y/hb U) U‘-’> /loinlnlonu, 
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ciating the grooving force of nationality jn European 
affairs, and imagining that in the championship of the 
principle of nationality against the Treaties of 1815 he 
would sooner or later find means for the aggrandisement 
of himself and France, he proposed that the Provinces 01 
Moldavia and Waflachia, while remaining in dependence 
upon the Sultan, should be united into a single State undci 
a prince chosen b\ themselves The English Mtmstrv 
would not hear of this union, fn their Mew the creation 
of a Roumanian Principality under a chief not appointed 
by the Porte was simply the abstraction from the Sultan 
of six million persons who at present acknowledged his 
suzerainty, and whose tribute to Constantinople ought, 
according to Lord Clarendon, to be increased 1 Austria 
fearing the effect of a Roumanian national mo\emcnt upon 
its, own Roumanian subjects in Transvlvama, joined in 
resistance to Napoleon’s scheme, and the political organ- 
isation of the Principalities was in consequence resened 
by the Conference of Paris for future settlement. Elections 
were held in the spring of 1857 under a decree from the 
Porte, with the result that Aloldawa, as it seemed, pro- 
nounced against union with the sister province. But(/)M 
complaint at once arose that the Porte had falsified^*-; 
popufar vote. France and Russia fnd now estaf>fi*^,>fcj 
relations of such amity that their ambassadors join w 7 
threatened to quit Constantinople if the elections were 
annulled. A visit paid In the Trench Emperor to Qu^t/i 
Victoria, with the object of smoothing over the difficukit". 
which had begun to threaten the Western alliance, resulted 
rather in increased misunderstandings between the two 
Governments as to the future of the Principalities than in 
am real agreement The elections were annulled. New 
representative bodies met at Bucharest and Jnss), and 
pronounced almost unanimousty for union (October, 
iS 5 *?) In the spring of 1858 the Conference of Paris 
reassembled in order to frame a final settlement of die 

Alexander affairs of the Principalities It di tenmned 
Cu*a Hospo- that in racli Province there should be a 
dar of both Ilospodar elect* d for lift, a separate judica. 

Prmlnces ture, and a s< pirate legislate* AssembB. 
while a central Commission, formed hv representative* 
both Provinces, should hv before tin* Assembles projo Is 
1 Marlin I’nncr Crtwirl, ait 40 tVwie, Stmtford 11 35^ 
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of law on matters of joint interest. In accordance with 
these provisions, Assemblies were elected in each Princi- 
pality at the beginning of 1859. Their first duty was to 
choose the two Hospodars, but in both Provinces a unani- 
mous vote fell upon the same person, Prince Alexander 
t.Cuza. The efforts of England and Austria Com 
to prevent union were thus baffled by the union, 1862 
Roumanian people itself, and after three 
vears the elaborate arrangements made by the Confer- 
ence were similarly swept away, and a single Ministry 
and Assembly took the place of the dual Government, 
it now remained only to substitute a hereditary Prince 
for a Hospodar elected for life; and in 1866, on the ex- 
pulsion of Alexander Cuza by his subjects, Charles of 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmar- Hohen- 
ino-en a distant kinsman of the reigning zollern, 
Prussian sovereign, was recognised by all $£***$ 
Europe as Hereditary Prince of Roumania. 

'T'he suzerainty of the Porte, now reduced to the bare 
o-ht to receive a fixed tribute, was fated to last but for 
few years longer. 

Europe had not to wait for the establishment of Rou- 
manian independence in order to judge of the foresight 
nd the statesmanship of the authors of the Treaty of 
? aris Scarcely a year passed without the occurrence of 
,ome’ event that cast ridicule upon the fiction of a seif. 
e°enerated Turkey, and upon the profession of the Powers 
hat the epoch of external interference in its ^ 
flairs was at an end. The misgovern- 

nent of the Turkish authorities themser/es. Turkish 

uir nnwp.rlessness or want of will to proven: Empire 
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Russia to declare that it would no longer recognise the pro- 
visions of the Treaty which excluded its war-ships and its 
Revision of arsenals from the Black Sea It was for this, 
the Treaty and for this almost alone, that England had 
°f gone through the Crimean War. But for the 

1871 determination of Lord Palmerston to exclude 
Russia from the Black Sea, peace might ha\e been made 
while the Allied armies were still at Varna. \This exclu- 
sion was alleged to be necessary in the interests of Europe 
at large; that it was really enforced not in the interest of 
Europe but in the interest of England was made stifii- 
cienth clear by the action of Austria and Prussia, whose 
statesmen, in spite of the discourses so freely addressed to 
them from London, were at least ns much ah\e to the 
interests of their respect i\ e countries as Lord Palmerston 
could be on their behalf Nor had France in i8s4 an) 
interest in crippling the power of Russia, or in Eastern 
affairs generally, which could be remotely compared voth 
those of the possessors of India The personal netds\>f 
Napoleon III made him, while he seemed to lead, tfr 
instrument of the British Go\ eminent for enforcing Britislf 
aims, and so ga\c to Palmerston the momentan shaping, 
of a new and superficial concert of the Powers. Masters] 
of Sebastopol, the \lhcs had experienced little difficult 
imesting their own conclusions with the seeming nutnormj 
of Europe at large, but to bring the rcprcscntati\es of] 
\ustria and Prussia to a Council-table, to hand them tin 
pen to sign a Treaty dictated In Trance and England, 
was not to bind them to a pofic\ which was not their own, 
or to make those things interests of \ustna and Prussia 
which were not their interests before. Thus when in 1870 
the French Empire fell, England stood alone ns the Power 
concerned in maintaining the exclusion of Russia from tin 
Etixine, and tilts exclusion it could enforce no long! r. It 
was well that Palmerston had made the Treat \ of Paris 
the act of Europe, but not for the reasons winch Pafimr- 
ston had unigmed The fiction <iad engendered no new 
relition in fact, it did not prolong for one hour the *ul»- 
mtssion of Russia after it had cea^d to be confronted in 
the West l>\ a superior force, but it enabled Great Britain 
to retire* without official humiliation from a position which 
it had conquer* d onI\ through tin* help of an nrcuh nfal 
Alliance, and which it was unable to maintain alone Th»* 
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ghost of the Conference of 1856 was, as it were, conjured 
up in the changed world of 1871. The same forms which 
had once stamped with the seal of Europe the instrument 
of restraint upon Russia now as decorously executed its 
release. Britain accepted what Europe would not resist ; 
and below the slopes where lay the countless dead of three 
nations Sebastopol rose from its ruins, and the ensign of 
Russia floated once more over its ships of war. 
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tb/i maker of .a £r«it State., but he was one avi*h 
whom those possessed of such Rifts could work, and nn 
whom they rould depend. With certain grave private 
faults Victor Emmanuel had the public virtue*' of intense 
patriotism, of lo\ ally to Ins engagements .and to hi* 
Ministers, of devotion to a single great atm Tattle p veti 


TtatinirTis it was, distin- 
guished him less* than another kind of courage pecufiafh 
Itis own. Ignorant and superstitious, lie had that rate 
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and masculine quality of soul which in the anguish of 
bereavement and on the verge of the unseen world remains 
proof against the appeal and against the terrors of a voice 
sneaking with more than human authority. Rome, not 
;ss than Austria, stood across the path that led to Italian 
•ccdom, and employed all its art, all its spiritual force, to 
jrn Victor Emmanuel from the work that lay before him. 
'here were moments in his life when a man of not more 
lan common weakness might well have flinched from the 
:ne of conduct on which he had resolved in hours of 
trength and of insight; there were times when a less con- 
tant mind might well have wavered and cast a balance 
etween opposing systems of policy. It was not through 
leroic greatness that Victor Emmanuel rendered his price- 
2ss services to Italy. He was a man not conspicuously 
ast in a different mould from many another plain, strong 
lature, but the qualities which he possessed were precisely 
hose which Italy required. Fortune, circumstance, posi- 
ion favoured him and madfc his glorious work possible; 
Hit what other Italian prince of this century, though 
ffaced on the throne of Piedmont, and numbering Cavour 
/mong his subjects, would have played the part, the simple 
/et all momentous part, which Victor Emmanuel played 
R?_well ? The love and the gratitude of Italy have been 
avished without stint on the memory of its first sovereign, 
vho served his nation with qualities of so homely a type, 
tnd in whose life there was so much that needed pardon. 
The colder judgment of a later time will hardly contest 
he title of Victor Emmanuel to be ranked among those 
ew men without whom Italian union would not have been 
ichieved for another generation. 

On the conclusion of peace with Austria after the cam- 
paign of Novara, the Government and the Parliament of 
Turin addressed themselves to the work of ^emancipating 
he State from the system, of ecclesiastical privilege and 
derical ascendency which had continued in full vigour 
iown to. the last year of Charles Albert’s, reign. Since 
[814 the Church had maintained, or had recovered, both 
n Piedmont and in the island of Sardinia, rights which 
Eiad been long wrested from it in other European societies, 
ind which were out of harmony with the Constitution now 
aking root under Victor Emmanuel. The..clergy had still 
:heir .own tribunals, and even in the ca se of criminal 
x-2 
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offences were not_subject_to the_jurisd!Ctionj>Lthe State 
The Bishops possessed excessiv a powers and Joojarge a 
share of the Church revenues, the parochial eferg) h\ed in 
want ; -monasteries and com ents abounded It 
was not in an) spirit of hostiht) towards die 
3849-52 °* Church that Massimo dkVzegho, whom 
the King called to oflice after Novara, 
commenced the work of reform b) measures subjecting tht 
elerg) to the law-courts of the State, abolishing the right 
of sanctunr) in monasteries, and limiting the power of 
corporations to acquire landed propert) If the Papacv 
would haie met Victor Emmanuel in a fair spirit his 
Go\ernmcnt would gladlv Imc abided a dangerous and 
exasperating struggle, but all the forces and the passions 
of Ultramontanism were brought to bear against the pro- 
posed reforms The result was that the Minister, aban 
doned b) a section of the Conservative part) on whom he 
had relied, sought the alliance of men read) for a larger 
and bolder poltcv , and called to office the foremost of those 
Cj,* oor from "hom he had received an independent 
Prime support in the Chamber, Count Cav out 
Minister, Entering the Cabinet in 1850 as Minister Jn 
1852 Commerce, Cav our rapidh became the ma 4 j , 
of all his colleagues On his own rcsponsibihtv he sou® 
and won the support of the more moderate section of till 
Opposition, headed bv Rattazzi , and after a brifjf 
withdrawal from office, caused bv divisions within tffr 
Cabinet, he returned to power in October, 1852, as 
Minister 

Cav our, thonghj^v jnenJime ^uncd greater fame ns , 
L diplomatists, had not been trained jn olhcial li h^rTfiT 
~ vounger-son oTa noble familv, he hadcntcred 

cav our iii C armv in 1826 and served in the En- 
gineers, but his sympathies with the liberal movement of 
18^0 brought him into extreme disfavour with his rlmfc 
He was described bv Charles \ll>cft, tlien Prince of Cafig* 
nano, as the most dangerous man in the kingdom, and 
was transferred at the instance of his own father to tlit 
solitan Alpine fortress of Hard Too vigorous a nature 
to submit to inaction, ton buovant and too s.ag\ciou\ to 
resort to conspiracy, he quitted the armv, and soon after-' 
wards undertook the management of on** of the fatmb 
estates, devoting himself to scientific agriculture on a 
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large scale. He was a keen and successful man of busi- 
ness, but throughout the next twelve years, which lie 
passed in fruitful private industry, his mind dwelt ardently 
on public affairs. Me was filled with a deep discontent at 
the state of society which he saw around him in Piedmont, 
md at the condition of Italy at large under foreign and 
clerical rule. Repeated visits to France and England 
unde him familiar with the institutions of free lands, and 
rave definiteness to his political and social aims. 1 In 
[847, when changes were following fast; he founded with 
some other Liberal nobles the journal Risorgimcnto, de- 
moted to the cause of national revival ; and he was one of 
he first who called upon King Charles Albert to grant a 
Constitution. During the stormy days of 1S4S he was at 
once the vigorous advocate of war with Austria and the 
adversary of Republicans and Extremists who for their 
own theories seemed willing to plunge Italy into anarchy. 
Though unpopular with the mob, lie was elected to the 
Chamber by Turin, and continued to represent the capital 
after the peace. Up to this time there had been little 
opportunity for the proof of his extraordinary powers, but 
t/i\e inborn’ sagacity oLVi ctor En mtanuel4iad-alrcady-jdi&^. 
' her ne d_Jji_.hi.n l a man who could not remain in a sub- _ 
skedin ate_posi t i on . llY.CLU_v.d n see him turn you alToul of 
your places,” the King remarked loTiuTMinisters, as lie 
gave Ids assent to Cavour’s first appointment to a seat in 
the Cabinet;’ 

The Ministry of Azeglio had served Piedmont with 
honour from 1849 to 1852, but its leader scarcely pos- 
sessed the .daring and fertility of mind which the time 
re quire d. Cavour threw into the work of government a 
passion and - ' intelligence ‘ which soon produced results 

visible „tp_ all Europe . His d e vo ti o n-to -Italy- 

was as_.ld_e.ep., — as ., all-absorbing, as that o f 
Mazzini himself, though t h e methods_ _ancL 
schemes of the two men were in such co m plete anta gonism,... 
~^^bu r’s~1ixed purpo se was to drive. All stria out oTC taly 
"by_ defeat in The_.blI tTleCj.eJ.ci, a nd~Io estHJn?lTr~a^ 

"ste p to wards .national . unionT a powerful“lcihgdom of 
NorIhenTTtUv~flndcrA^fc^ 

military and naval forces ~of Piedmont might be raised to 

1 Berti, Cavour avanti 1848, p. no. La Rive, Cavour, p. 58. Cavour, 
Lettere (ed. Chiala), introd. p. 73. 
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the highest possible strength and efiiciencv, lie saw that 
the resources of the country must be largel) developed, 
and with this object he negotiated commercial treaties with 
Foreign Powers, laid down railwavs, and suppressed the 
greater part of the monasteries, selling their lands to culti 
valors, and de\ oting the proceeds of sale not to State 
purposes but to the payment of the working clergy. In 
du sir) advanced; the heavy pressure of taxation wa 
patienth borne; the arm} and the fleet grew apace. Bu 
the cause of Piedmont was one with that of the Itahai 
nation, and it became its Government to demonstrate the 
da\ bv da) with no faltering voice or Innd. Protcctior 
and support were given to fugitives from Austrian am 
Papal tjranm ; the Press was laid open to ever) talc o 
wrong, and when, after an unsuccessful attempt at in 
Mirrcction in Milan in 1S53, for which Mazzim and th( 
Republican exiles were alone responsible, the Austrnr 
Government sequestrated the propert) of tts subjects whe 
would not return from Piedmont, Cavour bade his ambas- 
sador quit Vienna, and appealed to ever) Court jn 
Europe Nevertheless, Cavour did not believe tluV 
Ital), even bv a simultaneous rising, could perm/}) 
cntlv e\pcl the Austrian armies or conquer the Austfi^ 
fortresses. The experience of fort) vears pointed toYT,, 
opposite conclusion, and while Mazzmi in lus exile ft/ 
imagined that a people needed onlv to determine tr->r, / 
free m order to be free, Cavour schemed for an nlti tr* 
whuh should range against the Austrian Emperor a.frof 
forces as numerous and as disciplined .as his own ft, »“i< 
mainly with this object that Cavour plunged 
Cavout’a Sardinia into the Crimean War. lie was not 
poMcy” without just causes of complaint against the 
Czar; but the motive with which he sent die 
Sardinian troops to Sebastopol was not that thev might 
lake vengeance on Russn, hut that thev might fight side 
bv side with the soldiers of England and France. That 
the war might lead to complications cull unforeseen was 
no doubt a posstbihtv present to Cavour’s mind, and m 
that case it was no small thing that Sardinia stood allied 
to the two Western Powers, but apart from these chances 
of the future, Sardinia would have done ill to stand idle 
when .at anv moment, as it setnied, \tisirn might pass 
from armed neutralitv into aettve concert with I.nghrd 
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and France. Had._Austri a so drawn the sword against 
Russia_ whilst Piedmont stood inactive, the influence 61 
the "Western Po wers must for some years to come "have* 
been ran ged 2 on the side_ of Austria in the maintenance "of 
its Italian possessions, and Piedmont could at the best 
havej looked „on ly.,to St. Petersburg for sympathy or sup- 
port., Cavour was not scrupulous in his choice of means 
when the liberation of Italy was the end in view, and the 
charge was made against him that in joining the coalition 
against Russia he lightly entered into a war in which Pied- 
mont had no direct concern. But reason and history ab- 
solve, and far more than absolve, the Italian statesman. 
If the cause of European equilibrium, for which England ' 
and France took up arms, was a legitimate ground of war 
in the case of these two Powers, it was not less so in the 
case of their ally ; while if the ulterior results rather than 
the motive of a war are held to constitute its justification, 
Cavour stands out as the one .politician in Europe whose 
aims Tn~e nter mg'lipon the Crimean War have been ful- 
filled, not mocked,, by., events. He joined Jn the struggle 
^against Russia not in order to maintain the Ottoman 
' Empire, but to gain an ally’ in liberating Italy. The Otto- 
•ynan Empire has not been maintained; the independence 
of Italy fias~been"”established, and established ~by means 
of the allianceTwhichlCavour gained. "His Crimean policy - > 
is__Qne_of those excessively rare instanceiTof statesmanship 
"where action lias been determined nor by the driving ana 
Tialfi-understood necessities of- the. momentCbuf by" a dis-~ 
~~tinct and Jruelperceptiori ■ of the future.' He lookedTon’lyT 
in one direction, but in that direction he saw clearly. Other 
statesmen struck, blindfold, or in their vision of a regener- 
ated Turkey fought for an empire of mirage. It may with 
some reason be asked whether the order of Eastern Europe 
would now be different if our own English soldiers who 
fell at Balaclava had been allowed to die in their beds : 
every Italian whom Cavour sent to perish on the Tcher- 
naya or in the cholera-stricken camp died as directly 
for the cause of Italian independence as if he had 
fallen on the slopes of Custozza or under the walls of 
Rome. 

At the Conference of Paris in 1856 the Sardinian 
Premier took his place in right of alliance by the side of 
the representatives of the great Powers; and when the 
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mam business of the Conference was concluded, Count 
Buo!, the Austrian Minister, .was forced_to Jistenjtoji 
vigorous denunciation by_Ca\ ou r of th e mis 
tife^Confer- g 0vernme nt that reigned in C entral a n 
ence of Pans Southern Ttaly , and of tlfeUVustrtan occupj 
tion which rendered this possible. Thoug 
the French were still in Rome, their presence might bj 
courtesy be described as a measure of precaution renderet 
necessary by the intrusion of the Austrians farther north 
and both the French and English plenipotentiaries at th 
Conference supported Ca\our in his invective Ca\our re 
turned to Italy without an) territorial reu a rd Jorjthe jser 
vices that Piedmont had rendered to the Allies ,J>utJiis oh 
ject was attained. He had exhibited Austria Isolated am 
discredited before Europe, he_Jiad gi\en to his country t 
voice that it had never before lnd in the Councils ofjht 
Powers , he had prod viced a deep conv iction throughowl Italy 
that Piedmont not only could and would act with vlgout 
agunst the national enemy, but that in its . acfiori Tf wdfilt 
ha\c the help of allies From this time the Rcpubljvar 
an 3 Ma7/iman societies lost ground before the gro/yM 
confidence in the House of Sa\o>, in its Minister afjc > 
arm).* The < strongest evidence of the effect jof Cav/.^ 
Crimean policy and of Ins presence at the Cohferenot^ r 
Pans uas seen in the action of the-A ushrn> 
Change of Government itself Trom 1849 to i8<y,6 it- 
policy , f 1856 ftde in Northern Italy had been one nrot *0 
much of sevcritv as of brutal violence. 
all was changed The Emperor came to Milan to proclaim 
a general amnesty and to win the affection of his subjects 
The sequestrated estates were restored to their owners 
Radet7k\, in his nmclv-sccond vear, was at length allowed 
to pass into retirement , the government of the sword was 
declared at an end , Maximih in, the gentlest and most 
winning of the H ipsburgs, was s» nt with lus vounghridi 
to charm away the sad memories of the 1 vil time Hut it 
was too late. '1 he recognition shown b\ the lombards 
of the Emperor ’s own personal friendliness indicate*! no 
reconnlntion with Austria, .and while Francis Joseph was 
still in Milan, King Victor Emmanuel, in the presence of 

» Cato « Ijrltw tOilslM ii intro.! p. tS- C.rrtr nl f *ot«A T ' 
i Minin I’m* 1 * PmUtnl rl \<-n*rr r w in «i»* <’«" twi fr r» 

l)i ] ( f^r tb# JIm*«* <1 t.<wilalh <h 1 U<- arr 
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a Lombard deputation, laid the first stone of the monument 
erected by subscriptions from all Italy in memory of those 
who had" fallen in the campaigns of 1S48 and 1849, the 
statue of a foot-soldier waving his sword towards the 
Austrian frontier. The Sardinian Press redoubled its at- 
tacks on Austria and its Italian vassals. The Govern- 
ment of "Vienna sought satisfaction; Cavour sharply 
refused it; and diplomatic relations between the two 
Courts, which had been resumed since the Conference of 
Paris, were again broken off. 

Of the two Western Powers, Cavour would have pre- 
ferred an alliance with Great Britain, which had no objects 
of its own to seek in Italy ; but when he found 
that the Government of London would not C i fl X? ur 
assist him by arms against Austria, he drew n j” on iji°" 
closer to the Emperor Napoleon, and sup- 
ported him throughout his controversy with England and 
Austria on the settlement of the Danubian Principalities. 
Napoleon, there is no doubt', felt a real interest in Italy. His 
own "early political theories formed on a study of the Napo- 
leonic Empire, his youthful alliance with the Carbonari, 
.point to a sympathy with the Italian national cause which 
was genuine if not profound, and which was not altogether 
'tost in 1S49, though France then acted as the enemy of 
Roman independence. If Napoleon intended to remould 
the Continental order and the Treaties of 1815 in the inter- 
ests of France and of the principle of nationality, he could 
make no better beginning than by driving Austria from 
Nor thern Italy. It_ was not even necessary for him to 
devise an original policy. Early in 1848, when it seemed 
probable that Piedmont would' be increased by Lombardy 
and part of Venetia, Lamartine had laid it down that 
France ought in that case to be compensated by Savoy, 
in order to secure its frontiers against so powerful a neigh- 
bour as the new Italian Stale. To this idea Napoleon re- 
turned. Savo y had been incorporate d with F rance "from 
1 792 to 1 814; its people wer e m ore Fr ench than Italian ; 
its annex atio n would not directlyJnjure thejnterests of, any 
greats Power. Of the three directions in which France 
might stretch towards its old limits of the Alps and the 
Rhine, the direction of Savoy was by far the least danger- 
ous. Belgium could not be touched without certain loss 
of the English alliance, with which Napoleon could not 
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yet dispense; an attack upon the Rhenish Provinces would 
probably be met by all the German Powers together; in 

Savoy alone was _t *■'**"* •‘ t -~ 

without raising a E< ' 

s oone r had the orga- 
been completed by the 

0F1858 than Napoleon ^ s 

An attempt of a very terrible character which was made 
upon his life by Orsini, a Roman exile, though at the 
moment it threatened to embroil Sardinia with France, 
probably stimulated him to action. In the summer of 
185 8 he invited Cavour to meet h i m_a t„PIbmbT&L es TTie 
~ negotiations whicli there passed were not 
PlomWeres ™ a de known by the Emperor to Ills Min- 
juiy, 1858 * isters; they were communicated by Cavour 
to two persons only besides Victor Em- 
manuel. It seems that no written engagement was drawn 
up; tt was verbally agreed _that if Piedmont could, wi thou t 
makin g a revolutionary,. war, and without exposing Napo- 
leon to the charge of aggrcssion,,incife Austria to hostili- 
ties, France would act as jts ally. Austria was then to be 
expelled from Venetla as well_as from Lombardy. Victor 
Emmanuel was to become sovereign of North-ltaly, with 
the Roman Legations and Marches ; the remainder of the 
Papal territory, except Rome itself and the adjacent dis* 
trict, was to be added to Tuscany, so constituting a n<^' 
kingdom of Central Italy. The two kingdoms, together 
with Naples and Rome, were to form an Italian Contcdcr.t- 
tion under the presidency of the Pope. France was to re- 
ceive Savoy and possibly Nice. A marriage between tin* 
King’s voting daughter Clotildc and the Emperor’s cousin 
Prince Jerome Napoleon was discussed, it not actually 
settled .* 

From this moment Cavour laboured night and day for 
war. ITTs position was an exceedingly difficult one. Not 
Cavour in on b‘ had he to reckon with the irresolution of 
view of the Napoleon, and his avowed unwillingness to 
French take up arms unless with the appearance of 
Alliance <onic good cause; hut even supposing thr 
goal of war reached, and Austria defeated, Itow little w.r* 

» C«ronr, I^ttrfe (Chi&U). il intrM. pp 2S), 114; ill. lntro«J !*• *• 
IlUru-hi, Dtp-smirU, vu t MataJe, C-aroar, p 1*7 »-* 

Marr»r», ]> 
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there in common between Cavour’s aims for Italy and the 
traditional policy of France ! The first Napoleon had 
given Venice to Austria at Campo Formio; even if the 
new Napoleon should fulfil his promise and liberate all 
Northern Italy, his policy in regard to the centre and 
south of the Peninsula would probably be antagonistic to 
any effective union or to any further extension of the in- 
fluence of the House of Savoy. Cavour 'had therefore to 
set in readiness for action national forces of such strength 
that Napoleon, even if he desired to draw back, should find 
it difficult to do so, and that the shaping of the future of 
the Italian people should be governed not by the schemes 
which the Emperor might devise at Paris, but by the 
claims and the aspirations of Italy itself. It was necessary 
for him not only to endourage and subsidise the National 
Society — a secret association whose branches in the other 
Italian States were preparing to assist Piedmont in the 
coming war, and .to unite Italy under the House of Savoy 
— but to enter into communication with some of the Re- 
publican or revolutionary party who had hitherto been at 
enmity with all Crowns alike. He summoned Garibaldi 
; -C secrecy to Turin, and there convinced him' that the, war 
aaBouTto be wage d by_ Victor.. E mmanu el .was. one. injwjhich 
he ought fo take a prominent part. As the foremost de- 
fender. of the Roman Republic and a revolutionary hero, 
Garibaldi was obnoxious to the French Emperor. ” Cavour 
had to conceal from Napoleon the fact that Garibaldi 
would take the field at the head of a free-corps by the side 
of the Allied armies; he had similarly to conceal from 
Garibaldi that one result of the war would .be the cession"' 
of"Nice,' His own birthplace, toTrance. Thus plunged in 
intrigue, driving his Savoyards to the camp and raising 
from them the last farthing in taxation, in order that after 
victory they might be surrendered to a Foreign Power; 
goading Austria to some act of passion; inciting, yet 
checking and controlling, the Italian revolutionary ele- 
ments; bargaining away the daughter of his sovereign to 
one of the most odious of mankind, Cavour staked all on 
the one great end of his being, the establishment of Italian 
independence. Words like those which burst from Danton 
in the storms of the Convention — “Perish my name, my 
reputation, so that._France be free ”=were the calm and 
habitual 'expression of Cavour , s"th ought when none but 
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an intimate friend was by to hear.' Such tasks ns Cavour’s 
are not to be achieved Without means which, to a man 
noble in view as Cavour really was, it would have been 
more agreeable to leave unemployed. Those alone are 
entitled to pronounce judgment upon him who have mad 
a nation, and made it with purer hands. It was well fo 
English statesmen and philanthropists, inheritors of i 
world-wide empire, to enforce the ethics of peace and tt 
plead for a gentlemanlike frankness and self-restraint it 
the conduct of international relations. English womcr 
had not been flogged by Austrian soldiers in the market 
place; the treaties of 1815 had not consecrated a foreigr 
rule over half our race. To Cavour the greatest crirm 
would have been to leave undone anything which -miglu 
minister to Italy’s liberation A 

Napoleon seems to have considered that he would be 
ready to begin war in the spring of 1859. At the reception 

1 Treaty of at the Tuilcnes on the 1st of January Ik 
January, addressed the Austrian ambassador in wBftfe 


1859 tUat pointed to an approaching conflict ; a fa 

pfift 


weeks later a marriage-contract was signed between . 
Ivfapoleon and Clotildc, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, ft 
par ' * ‘ r, lombi6rcs was embodo 

in^ ' indcrtook to support SR* 

dir from any aggressive sV 

on" , victorious, to add 

Lombardy and Venctia to Victor Emmnnucrs_domifti<w ,< * 
Era nee was Jn return to receive Savoy, the disflosaLff 
Nice being reserved till the restoration of peace.* L' rn 
before the Treaty was signed Victor Emmanuel hncl thrown 
cfow n the challenge to Austria, declaring af tJmjiptfnlng 
of the Parliament of Turin that he could noThe tn^nsibh’’ 
to tlie cry of suffering that rose from Italy*! IrT'aHiad 
technical form the imminence of war had been announced. 


'“In mnin aIIp pm nnROvimc rrm jictilirhr, fvhnuu nrtV 
t inline tlellc wr siani*; ' IVnvn it ruo nomr, |wrloca Ja n*i* '**"•*• 
ptmh* I'thtu «n ' * Arlcm (C avnur'a «crrt-tar>), ( at mu in 
tnirott p & 

* la Farina I tnuolario, n rt, 81, 117, 41** Tho inim 
GarihaMi , Cavour, I ctt«-ic, tJ trtrrwf p * >7 ftai|l«Ml, 1 1 tit 

* Carotu, f/tlrre (Cfnalah 111 intn*I p V* tllaiwhi, Pif Vf’*!** 
*Jn 11 The utatmcnt cl Naj»4ccn lit l» J r'fd Cw'rt 
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when, under the innuence of diplomatists and Ministers 
about him, and of a financial panic that followed his 
address to the Austrian ambassador, the irresolute mind 
of Napoleon shrank from its purpose, and months more of 
suspense were imposed upon Italy and Europe, to be 
erminated at last not by any effort of Napo- 
eon’s will but by the rash and impolitic nie e f jf 
iction of Austria itself. At the instance of 
he Court of Vienna. the British Government had consented 
.0 take steps towards mediation. Lord Cowley, Ambas- 
sadbrat’ Paris, was sent to Vienna with proposals which, 
it was believed,, might form the basis for an amicable 
settlement of Italian affairs. He asked that the Papal 
States should be evacuated by both" Austrian and French 
troops; that Austria should abandon the Treaties which 
gave it a virtual Protectorate over Modena and Parma; 
and that it should consent to the introduction of reforms 
in_all the Italian Governments. Negotiations towards this 
end had made some progress when they were interrupted 
by~a proposal sent from St. Petersburg, ‘ TiCthe instance of 
^Napoleon, that Italian affairs should be submitted to a 
European Congress. Austria was willing under certain 
Conditions to take part in a Congress, but it required, as a 
preliminary measure, that Sardinia should disarm. Napo- 
leon had now” learnt that Garibaldi was to fight at die 
head of the volunteers for Victor Emmanuel. His doubts 
as to the wisdom of his own policy seem to have increased 
hour by hour; from Britain, whose friendship he still 
considered indispensable to him, he received the most 
urgent appeals against war; it was necessary that Cavour 
hfmselLshould visit Paris in order to prevent the Emperor 
f r6jm_acqu iesci ng. in. Austria’s demand. In Cavour’s 
presence_NapoleorL'Seems,.to Jiave . lost some of his fears f 
or .to.have.beenmade to feel that.it was not safe to provoke 
his ..confidant- of -Plombteres-P-but Cavour-had not long 
left Paris when a proposal was made from London, that 
in l ieu oLthe.separate. disarmament of Sardinia the Powers 
should_.agree.~to . a~general -disarmament, -the- details... to be 
settled _b.y__a__European_ Commission. This proposal re- 
ceived Napoleon’s assent. He. telegraphed to Cavour 

1 Bianchi, Politique de Cavour, p. 328, where is Cavour’s indignant 
letter to Napoleon. The last paragraph of this seems to convey a veiled 
threat to publish the secret negotiations. 
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desirin g him tojo.1n_.1n disagreement. Cav our could 
scarcely disobey, yet at one stroke it seemed that all fits 
hopes when on the very \erge of fulfilment were dashed 
to the ground, all his boundless efforts for the liberation 
of Italy through war with Austria lost and thrown aw a; 
For some hours he appeared shattered by the blov 
Strung to the extreme point of human endurance by hboi 
scarcely remitted by day or night for weeks together, h 
strong but sanguine nature ga\e waj, and for a while tli 
few friends who saw him feared that he would take hi 
own life But the crisis passed: Ca\ our accepted, a 
inevitable, the condition of general disarmamcnF; and hi 
vigorous mind had already begun to work upon new plan 
for the future, when the report of a decision made c 
i Vienna, which was soon confirmed by th 

l wSSJ?" arrival of an Austrian ultimatum, threw Inr 
\ April 23 ,nto joy as intense as Ins previous despiu 
* Ignoring the British proposal for a genen 

disarmament, already accepted at Turin, the Austria; 
Cabinet demanded, without qualifications and under tint? 
of war within three da) s, that Sardinia should separata 
disarm. It was believed at Vienna that Napoleon wa 
merelv seeking to gain time; that a conflict was mcvitabhj 
and that Austria now stood better prepared for immcdjfi 
action than its enemies. Right or wrong in its judge pH 
of Napoleon T s real intentions, the Austrian GovcrnV^ 
had undcmabl) taken upon itself the part of the aggrois^ 
Cavour had onl> to point to his own acceptance of 
plan of a general disarmament, and to throw upon htf 
< nem> the responsibility for a disturbance of I’tiropcin 
pence Ilts reply was taken as the signal for hostililitS 
and on the 29th of April Austrian troops crossed the 
Ticino. A declaration of war from Paris followed without 
dclav .* 

~ For months past Austria had been pouring its troops 
into Northern Italy. It had chosen its own turn* for th** 
commenctment of war; a fetbh <nenn stood hi Fore it; Hs 
more powerful adversnrv could not rmch the fit !d without 
crossing the Alps or the mountain-range above Genoa. 

•Cavrur, I fttfif, tii Irtroc! p i»j, itl 2% IJtscHit, J\.t»n*r9* '** 
Oavotir, p in ItUnchi, tlijlfwam, «ii f,i MmoiI C** ir t J' 1 
I'aijiars^nlarv !'a{«rr* r*tr> xxxit an jCj t C!(« 1 t « 1,!l 
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Everything pointed to a vigorous offensive on the part 
of Austrian generals, and in Piedmont itself it was be- 
lieved that Turin must fall before the French 
troops could assist in its defence. From Turin oTisS?" 
as a centre the Austrians could then strike 
with ease, and with superior numbers, against the detach- 
ments of the French army as they descended the mountains 
at any points in the semicircle from Genoa to Mont Cenis. 
There has seldom been a case where the necessity and the 
advantages of a particular line of strategy have been so 
obvious; yet after crossing the Ticino the Austrians, above 
a hundred thousand strong, stood as if spell-bound under 
their incompetent chief, Giulay. Meanwhile French de- 
tachments crossed Mont Cenis; others, more numerous, 
landed with the Emperor at Genoa, and established com- 
munications with the Piedmontese, whose headquarters 
were at Alessandria. Giulay now believed that the Allies 
would strike upon his communications in the direction of 
Parma. The march of Bonaparte upon Piacenza in 1796, 
as well as the campaign of Marengo, might well inspire 
this fear; but the real intention of Napoleon III. was to 
.c/utflank the Austrians from the north and so to gain 
,\lilan. Garibaldi was already operating at the extreme 
lc?ff of the Sardinian line in the neighbourhood of Como. 
While, the Piedmontese maintained their positions in the 
front, the French from Genoa marched northwards behind 
them, crossed the Po, and reached Vercelli before, the 
Austrians discovered their manoeuvre. Giulay, still linger- 
ing between the Sesia and the Ticino, now called up part 
of his forces northwards, but not in time to prevent the 
Piedmontese from crossing the Sesia and defeating the 
troops opposed to them at Palestro (May 30). While the 
Austrians were occupied at this point, t he F rench crossed 
the . river farther north, and moved eastwards on the 
Ticino. Gjulay.was thus outflanked and compelled to fall 
back. The Allies, followed him, and on the 4th of June 
attacked the Austrian army in its positions about Magenta 
on the road to Milan. The assault of Mao- 
I mahon from the north gave the Allies victory ® attle of 
\ after a hard-fought day. It was impossible j^e 
for the Austrians to defend Milan; they re- 
tired upon the Adda and subsequently upon the Mincio, 
abandoning all Lombardy to the invaders, and calling up 
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their troops fron^ Bologna and the other occupied towns 
in the Papal States, in order" that" they" might take "part 
in the defence of the Venetian frontier^ and jhe fortresses 
thatguarded it. 

The victory of the Allies was at oncejclt throughoi 
Central Ital> . The Grand Duke of_Tuscany_had alreatl 
fled from his dominions, and the Dictatorship _for tl 
period of the war had been offered by a Prov l sion: 
Government to Victor Emmanuel, whq^ wfnlerefustn 

Movement th,s * had allowed his emoy, Boncanipagn 

in Central to assume temporary powers at Florence j 

Italy His representative. The Duke of Modcn 
and the Duchess of Parma now* quitted their territorie' 
In the Romagna the disappearance of the Austrians rc 
suited in the immediate overthrow of Papal authority 
Everywhere the demand was for union with Piedmont 
The calamities of the last ten years had taught their lessoi 
to the Italian people. There was now nothing of tin 
disorder, the extravagance, the childishness of 1848. T In 
populations who had then been so divided, so suspicious 
so easy a prey to demagogues, were now watchful, soil 
controlled, and anxious for the guidance of the only «el 
national Government, As at Florence, so in the Ducwvr 
and in the Romagna, it was desired that Victor EmmaWik 
should assume the Dictatorship. The King adhered/] 
the policv which he had adopted towards Tuscany, nvJpiJ 
mg anv engagement that might compromise liim vniiJi 
Europe or his ally, but appointing Commissioners to enrol 
troops for the common war against Austria and to con* 
duct the necessary work of administration in these districts. 
Fnrmi, the historian of the Roman States, was sent to 
Modem, Azeglto, the c\-Ministcr, to Bologna. Each of 
these officers entered on his task in a spirit worthv of the 
time; each understood how much might be won for Italy 
bv boldness, how much endangered or lost by untimely 
scruples. * 

In his proclamations at the opening of the war Napo- 
leon had declared that ltalv must he freed up to the shore 
of the Adriatic. Ills address to the Italian people on 
entering Milan with Victor Emmanuel after the victors of 
Magenta breathed the same spirit. As yet, however, 

M a IaT.r-3 Ijutt’atit*, it t;j I’AtliarrrnU'jr «**h f 
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Lombardy alone had been won. The advance of the allied 
armies jvvas.accor.di ngly. resumed after an interval. ofjsome 
days, _and_on the. 23rd of, June they approached the posi- 
tions, held by the .Austrians a little^ to “the" west of the 
Mincio. Francis Joseph had come from Vienna to take 
command ofibhTe army '. ' ' His'presence assisted the enemy, 
'inasmuch as he had no plan of his own, and wavered 
from day to day between the antagonistic plans of the 
generals at headquarters. Some wished to make the 
Mincio the line of defence, others to hold the 
Chiese some miles farther west. The conse- Solferino 
quence was that the army marched backwards June 24 * 
and forwards across the space between the 
two rivers according as one or another general gained for 
the moment the Emperor’s confidence. It was while the 
Austrians were thus engaged that the allied armies came 
into contact with them about Solferino. On neither side 
was it known that the whole force of the enemy was close 
at hand. The battle of Solferino, one of the bloodiest of 
recent times, was fought almost by accident. About a 
hundred and fifty thousand men were present under Napo- 
d$on and Victor Emmanuel ; the , Austrians had a slight 
"'^Periority in force. On the north, where Benedek with 
tfre Austrian right was attacked by the Piedmontese at 
San Marting, it seemed as if the task imposed on the 
Italian troops was beyond their power. V icto r Emmanuel , 
fighting .with the. same courage as at Novara, saw "the 
positions -in. front.of his troops alternately won arid lost. 
Butjthe, success of the French at Solferino in the centre 
decided the day, and . the_ Austrians..withdrew at last from 
their whole line with a loss in killed and wounded of 
fourteen thousand men. On the part of the Allies the 
slaughter was scarcely less. 

Napoleon stood a conqueror, but a conqueror at terrible 
cost; and in front of him he saw the fortresses ’of the 
Quadrilateral, while new divisions were hastening from 
the north and east to the support of the still unbroken 
Austrian army. He might well doubt 
wdiether, even against his present antagonist Napoleon 
N alone, further success was possible. The an russm 
fearful spectacle of Solferino, heightened by the effects of 
overpowering summer heat, probably affected a mind 
humane and sensitive and untried in- the experience of 
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war. The condition of the French army, there is reason 
to believe, was far different from that represented in official 
reports, and likely to make the continuance of the cam- 
paign perilous in the extreme. But beyond all this, th» 
Hmperor knew that, if he advanced farther. Prussuuan 
all Germany might at any moment take up.arras.again* 
him. There had been a strong outburst of sympathy. fc 
Austria in the south-western _German_.States. Nation? 
patriotism was excited by the attack of Napoleon on th 
chief of the German sovereigns, and thc_bclief waswidcl' 
spread that French conquest in Italy would .soon be fol 
lowed by French conquest on the Rhine. Prussia hai 
hitherto shown reserve. It would have joined its arm: 
with those of Austria if its own claims to an improvee 
position in Germany had been granted by the Court o 
Vienna; but Francis Joseph had up to this time refuset 
the concessions demanded. In the stress of his peril lit 
might at any moment close with the offers which he line 
before rejected ; even without a distinct agreement between 
the two Courts, and in mere deference to German publtf 
opinion, Prussia might launch against France the nrnfhJ 
which it had already brought into readiness for the fijbVh 
A war upon the Rhine would then be added to the ujaj 
before the Quadrilateral, and from the risks of this dou?J 
effort Napoleon might well shrink in the interest of FH«W 
not less than of his own dynasty. He determined to -5 serf 
an interview with Francis Joseph, and to nsccrfaiiVen 
what terms peace might now lie made. jTU r 
Vj«if r f ie ' v of interview took place at Vil Infra nen, east of l! ,f * 
July” 11 ’ Mincio, on the utli of July. Francis Joseph 
refused to code any part of VcnctTa without a 
further struggle. Tic was willing to give up Lombardy, 
and to consent to the establishment of an Italian Federa- 
tion under the presidency of the Pope, of which Federation 
Vcnctia, still under Austria’s rule, should he a member; 
hut he required that Mantua should he left within In' 
own frontier, and that the sovereigns of Tuscany ami 
Modena should resume possession of their dominions. Jo 
these terms Napoleon assented, on obtaining 
viitTfraSL n verbal agreement that the dispossessed 
princes should not lw» restored liy foreign 
arms. Regarding Parma and the restoration of the Papal 
authority in the Romagna no stipulations were matte. 
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With the„signature of the Preliminaries of Villafranca, 
which were to” form the base of a regular Treaty to 
be negotiated at Zurich, and to which Victor Emmanuel 
added his name with words' of reservation, hostilities came 
to a dose._ The negotiations at Zurich, though they lasted 
for several months, added nothing of "ini- Treaty of 
parlance to the matter of the Preliminaries, Zurich, 
and decided nothing that had been left in Nov * 10 
uncertainty. T he Italian Federation remained a scheme 
which the two Emperors, and~ they alone, undertook to 
promote. Piedmont entered into., no engagement either 
with regard to the Duchies or with regard to Federation. 
Victor Emmanuel had in fact announced from the first 
that he would enter no League of which a province 
governed by Austria formed a part, and from this resolu- 
tion he never swerved. 1 

Though Lombardy was gained, the impression made 
upon the Italians by the peace of Villafranca was one of 
the utmost dismay. Napoleon had so confidently and 
so recently promised the liberation of all 
Northern Italy that public opinion ascribed oTciavour 
Ao treachery or weakness what was in truth an 
4ct of political necessity. On the first rumour of the 
negotiations Cavour had hurried from Turin, but the 
agreement was signed before his arrival. The anger and 
the grief of Cavour are described by those who then saw 
him as terrible to witness. 2 Napoleon had not the courage 
tq_fa.ce him; Victor Emmanuel bore for two hours” the 
reproaches of his Minister, who had now completely lost 
his self-control. Cavour returned to Turin, and shortly 
afterwards withdrew from office, his last act being the 
despatch of ten thousand "muskets to Farini at Modena. 
In accordance with the terms of peace, instructions, which 
were probably not meant to be obeyed, were sent by 
Cavour’s successor, Rattazzi, to the Piedmontese Com- 
missioners in Central Italy, bidding them to return to 
Turin and to disband any forces that they had collected. 

t l 1 Cavour, Lettere, hi. introd. 212, iii. 107. Bianchi, Politique de 
1 Cavour, p. 349. Bianchi, Diplomazia, viii. 145, 198. Massari, Vittorio 
Emanuele, ii. 32. Kossuth, Memories, p. 394. Pari, Pap. 1859, xxxii. 63, 
i860, lxviii. 7. La Farina Epist, ii. 190. Ollivier, L’Eglise et l’Etat, 
ii. 452. 

2 Arrivabene, Italy under Victor Emmanuel, i. 268. 
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Farmi, on receipt of this order, adroitly divested himself 
of his Piedmontese citizenship, and, as an honorary 
burgher of Modena, accepted the Dictator- 
Central Italy ship from his fellow -townsmen. Azegho re- 
turned to Turin, but took care before quitting 
the Romagna to place four thousand soldiers under com- 
petent leaders in a position to resist attack. It was not 
the least of Cavour’s merits that he had gathered about 
him a body of men who, when his own hand was for a 
while withdrawn, could pursue his policy with so much 
energy and sagacitj as was now shown by the leaders of 
the national movement in Central Italj. Yenetia was lost 
for the present; but if Napoleon’s promise was broken, 
districts which he had failed or had not intended to liberate 
might be united with the Italian Kingdom. The Duke 
of Modena, with six thousand men who had remained 
true to him, lay on the Austrian frontier, and threatened 
to march upon his capital. Farmi mined the city gates, 
and armed so considerable a force that it became clear j 
that the Duke would not recover his dominions withouVv 
serious battle. Parma placed itself under the same 
tntorship with Modena; in the Romagna a Provision™ 
Go\ernment which Azegho had left behind him contimuT 
his work Tuscan), where Napoleon had hoped teyv nca 
a throne for Ins cousin, pronounced for national 
and organised a common militar) force with its 1 fteigh' 
bours. During the weeks that followed the Peace of 'Ydh* 
franca, declarations signed by tens of thousands, Outvotes 
of representative bodies, and popular demonstrations 
throughout Central Italv , showed in an ordcrl) and peace- 
ful form how* universal was the desire for union under the 
House of Savoy. 

favour, in the plans which he had made before 1S59 
had not looked for a direct and immediate result bevond 
the creation of an Italian Kingdom including 
the whole of the territor) north of the Po. 
VlVtafrano Th® other steps in the consolidation of It'd' 
would, lie believed, follow in their order. 
They might be close at hand, or tliev might be detaved^y 
for a while; hut in the expulsion of Austria, in the inter- 
position of a purclv Italian State numbering above ten 
millions of inhabitants, mistress of the fortresses and of a 
powerful fleet, between Austria and those who had been 
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its vassals, the essential conditions of Italian national in- 
dependence would have been won. For the rest, Italy 
might be content to wait upon time and opportunity. But 
the’ Peace of Villafranca, leaving Vcnctia in the enemy’s 
hands, completely changed this prospect. The fiction of 
an Italian Federation inVhich the Ilapsburg Emperor, as 
lord of Venice, should forget his Austrian interests and 
play the part of Italian patriot, was too gross to deceive 
any one. Italy, on these terms, would either continue 
to be governed from Vienna, or be made a pawn in the 
hands of its French protector. What therefore Cavoitr 
Fad hitherto been willing to leave to future years now 
became the need of the present. “Before Villafranca,” in 
his own words, “the union of Italy was a possibility; since 
Villafranca it is a necessity.” Victor Em- Cenlra j ItnI 
manuel understood this too, and saw the need after vnta- 
for action more clearly than Rattazzi and the franca. 
Ministers who, on Cavotir’s withdrawal in July-Nov- 
July, stepped for a few months into his place. t m ?cr 
The situation was one that called indeed for no mean 
exercise of statesmanship. If Italy was not to be left de- 
pendent upon the foreigner and the reputation of the 
Mouse of Savoy ruined, it was necessary not only that 
the Duchies of Modena and Parma, but that Central Italy, 
including Tuscany and at least the Romagna, should be 
united" with the Kingdom of Piedmont; yet the accom- 
plishment of this work was attended with, the utmost 
danger/ Napoleon himself was hoping to form Tuscany, 
w ith an aug men ted territory, into a rival Kingdom of 
Etruria or„Central Italy, and To place his .cousin on its 
throne. The Ultramontane party in France was alarmed 
and indignant at the overthrow of the Pope’s authority 
iril_the_ Romagna, and already called upon the Emperor 
to fulfil his duties towards the Holy See. If the national 
movement should extend to Rome itself, the hostile inter- 
vention of France was almost inevitable. While the 
negotiations with Austria at Zurich were still proceeding, 
Victor Emmanuel could not safely accept the sovereignty 
,<that was offered him by Tuscany and the neighbouring 
■'provinces, nor permit his cousin, the Prince of Carignano, 
to assume the regency which, during the period of sus- 
pense, it was proposed to confer upon him. Above all, 
it was necessary that the Government should not allow 
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the popular forces with which it was co-operating to pass 
beyond its own control. In_the_cn t ical period j hat fol- 
lowed the armistice of_VilIafranca, Mazzmi _approa3ied 
Victor Emmanuel, as jhirty_.years_befpre.he 
Mazzini and had approached hi s fath er , and_offered his 

August- own assistance in the establishment of Itahar 
November union under t he House of Savo y. He.pro- 
p' ose d, a s_ the ..hrsQhep, to overth row t he 
Neapolitan Government by^means of an expedition headed 
tiy^Garibaldi, and to unite Sicily and Naples to the_King's 
d om inions; but he demanded ■ . 7* ’ 

sliould oppose armed resi s tance 

occasioned by this enterprise;" andjie seems alsojojian? 
repuiredjthat an attack should be"made imme diately jifter- 
wprclsitpqn Rome and upon Venetia. To these conditions 
thejiGng could not accede; and Mazzini, confirmed Jn his 
attitude of distrust towards the Court of Turin, tur ned to 
Garibaldi, who was now at" Modena. At hi s inst igation 
Garibaldi resohed to lead an expedition atonce _ngamfat 
Rome itself. Napoleon was at this very ' ■'•'"‘"M' 1 

reforms on behalf of the Pope, and w i S 

manuel against the annexation even 
(Oct. 20 th). At the risk of incurring * ■ . > J 

Garibaldi’s followers and throwing their leader into 
sition to the dynasty, it was necessary for the Snr(\din^r. 
Government to check liim in his course. The mo mq<nt was 
a critical one in the history of the House of Savely. But 
the soldier of Republican Italy proved more tractaly/c f/nn 
its prophet. Garibaldi was persuaded to abandon or post- 
pone an enterprise which could only have resulted in 
disaster for Italy; and with expressions of cordiality 
towards the King himself, and of bitter contempt for 
the fox-like politicians who advised him, he Jmsigncd 
Ins' command and bade farewell to his comrades 
recommending them, however, to remain tinder arms 
in full confidence that they would cre long find a 
hotter opportunity for carrying the national flag 
southwards.* 

Soon after the Agreement of Villafranca, Napoleon had 
proposed to the British Government that a Congress of all' 
the Powers should assemble at Paris in order to decide 

1 Cavour, Letter*, m mtrml -jot ftianchi, %i»». tSo GaribtM*» 
Fpist , i. 79 Guerioni, i. 491. Reucbtin, iv, 410. 
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upon the many Italian questions which still remained 
unsettled. In taking upon himself the emancipation of 
Northern Italy Napoleon had, as it proved, attempted a 
task far beyond his own powers. The work had been 
abruptly broken off; the promised services had not been 
rendered, the stipulated reward had not been The 
won. On the other hand, forces had been proposed 
set in motion which he who raised them could Congress 
not allay; populations stood in arms against the Govern- 
ments which the Agreement of Villafranca purported to 
restore; the Pope’s authority in the northern part of his 
dominions was at an end; the Italian League over which 
France and Austria were to join hands of benediction 
remained the laughing-stock of Europe. Napoleon’s 
victories had added Lombardy to Piedmont; for the rest, 
except from the Italian point of view, they had only thrown 
affairs into confusion." Hesitating at the first between his 
obligations towards Austria and the maintenance of his 
prestige in Italy, perplexed between the contradictory 
claims 'of nationality and of Ultramontanism, Napoleon 
would gladly have cast upon Great Britain, or upon 
^Europe at large, the task of extricating him from his 
Embarrassment. But the Cabinet of London, while favour- 
able, to. Italy, showed little inclination. to. entangle itself. ..in 
engagements which mi ghT lead. to. war with. Austria and 
Germany in the. interest of the. French Sovereign. Italian 
affairs, it was urged by ..Lord John Rus sell, might well be 
governed by the course of events within Italy itself; and, 
as Austria remained inactive, the principle of non-inter r 
vention r eally gained .the day. 'Th e' firm ' a ttitude lof.-the 
popul at ion both in the D u ch i es_ and .in Jilt e Ro m ag n a,., th e i r 
unanimity and self-cbnfr6I7"the absence of those disorders 
wliic K "h ad ~so often b^^nia^JaJpref^'Tor foreign inter- 
vention,, told ..upon, the mind . of Napoleon.’ and on the 
opinion, of ..Europe _at.. large. Each month that passed 
rendered the restoration of the fallen Governments a work 
of greater difficulty, and increased the confidence of the 
Italians in themselves. Napoleon watched and wavered, 
v When the Treaty of Zurich" was signed his policy was still 
undetermined. By the prompt and liberal concession of 
reforms the Papal Government might perhaps even now 
have turned the balance in its favour. But t he o bstinate 
mmd_of_JTus_lX ._ was proof agains t every_.pol i t ic„and 
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every gcne rous_infhi.ence. The stubbornness shown by 
Rome, the remembrance of Antonelli’s conduct towards 
the French Republic in 1849, possibly also the discovery ' 
of a Treaty of Alliance between the Papal Government anti 
Austria, 1 at length overcame Napoleon’s hesitation ir 
meeting the national demand of Italy, and gave hUr 
courage to defy both the Papal Court and the French 
priesthood. He resolved to consent to the formation of an 
Italian Kingdom under Victor Emmanuel including the 
northern part of the Papal territories as well as Tuscany 
and the other Duchies, and to silence the outcry which 
this act of spoliation would excite among the clerical party 
in France by the annexation of Nice and Savoy. 

The decision of the Emperor was foreshadowed by the 
publication on the 24th of December of a pamphlet 
entitled “The Pope and the Congress.” The 
doctrine advanced in’ this essay was that) 
although a certain temporal authority 
necessary to the Pope’s spiritual indepentf 
ence, the peace and unity which should 1. 
round the Vicar v of Christ would be best attained v/, 
his temporal sovereignty was reduced within the narrej 
possible limits. Rome and the territory immedl 
around it, if guaranteed to the Pope by the Great Pffiwerh 
would be sufficient for the temporal needs of the Ho^y5^ 
The revenue lost by the separation of the remain dc: 1 } of 
Papal territories might be replaced by a yearly tri;b«/ffO» 
reverence paid by the Catholic Powers to the Mead) of d> c 
Church. That the pamphlet advocating this policy’. 
written at the dictation of Napoleon was not made a 
secret. Its appearance occasioned an indignant protest at 
Rome. The Pope announced that he would take no part 
in the proposed Congress unless the doctrines advanced 
in the pamphlet were disavowed by the French Govern- 
ment. Napoleon in reply submitted to the Pope that he 
would do well to purchase the guarantee t» 
Change of tlic Powers for the remainder of his teffi- 
Ml Paris’ nt tories by giving tip all claim to the Romagna. 
Jan. 5, i860 which he had already lost. Pius retorted that* 
he could not cede what Heaven had granted, 
not to himself, but to the Church ; and that if the P°"! c ^ 
would but clear the Romagna of Piedmontese intruders 
» Deutsche Rundschau, tSSj; liawgne Naxiniule, Jan, 1st, 
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he would soon reconquer the rebellious province without 

the assistance either of France or of Austria. Tiie_atti tude 

assumed by the JPapal C our t g av e Napoleon a .good 

p retex t for abandoning the plan of a European Congress, 

f rom which he . could.,.hardly-.expect_..to_jjbt ain a g rant 

of_.Ni ce._ancl, Savoy . It was announced _at_RarisJ:hat_ the 

Congress would be postponed ; and on the 5th jo.f_ January, 

i860, the change in Na poleon’s p olicvL-Was 

publicly marked., by. the dismissal of his Cavour re- 

'fTr a: ‘T;* tv: sumes office. 


F qreign ,,,, M i n ister ^^Walewski, and the Jan 16 


a 


gave 


appointment in his plac e of Thouve nel, 

~ fne EdT to M ta ftamC.u n ion . T en days later Rattazzi 
up office at _Turin, and .Cavour,,. returned — to 

power- 

Rattazzi, during the six months that he had conducted 
affairs, had steered safely past some dangerous rocks; 
but he held the helm with an unsteady and untrusted 
hand, and he appears to have displayed nn unworthy 
jealousy towards Cavour, who, while out of office, had 
not ceased to render what services he could to his country. 

Cavou r resumed his post, with the resolve to._defer-.no 

/longer the annexation of Central Italy, .but with the he av y 
/cqnsciqusness th at Na poleon . would demand 
\in return for his, consent. to this, union .the c d vou I r and 
cession of Nice and Savoy. No Treaty j a n*-March 
entitled France to claim this reward, for the 
Austrians still held Venetia; but Napoleon’s troops lay 
at Milan, and by a march southwards they could easily 
throw Italian affairs again into confusion, and undo all 
that the last six months had effected. Cavour would per- 
haps have lent himself to any European combination 
which, while directed against the extension of France, 
would have secured the existence of the Italian Kingdom; 
but no such alternative to the French alliance proved 
possible; and the subsequent negotiations between Paris 
and Turin were intended only to vest with a certain diplo- 
matic propriety the now inevitable transfer of territory 
from the weaker to the stronger State. A series of pro- 
positions made from London with the view of withdrawing 
from Italy both French and Austrian influence led the 
Austrian Court to acknowledge that its army would not 
be employed for the restoration of the sovereigns of 
Tuscany and Modena.' Construing this statement as an 
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admission that the stipulations of Villafranca and Zurich 
as to the return of the fugitive princes had become im- 
practicable, Napoleon now suggested_that__\ r jctQiLXra- 
manuel should annex Parma and Mo dena, and assume 
secular power in the Romagna^as "Vi car of the P ope, 
leaving fuscam to form a separate Government Hit 
establishment of so powerful a kingdom on the confine 
of France was, he added, not in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of French foreign policy, and m self-defence France 
must rectify its military frontier by the acquisition ol 
Nice and Savoy (Feb. 24th). Cavour well understood 
that the mention of Tuscan independence, and the qualified 
recognition of the Pope’s rights in the Romagna, were no 
more than suggestions of (he means of pressure b) which 
France might enforce the cessions it required. He 
answered that, although Victor Emmanuel could not 
alienate anv part of his dominions, his Government recog- 
nised the same popular rights in Savo) and Nice as in 
Central Ital) ; and accordingl) that if the population & 
these districts declared in a legal form their desire to bt 
incorporated with France, the Ring would not restst then 
will. Having thus consented to the necessarv sacrifice, 
and ignoring Napoleon’s reservations with regard to 
Tuscany and the Pope, Cavour gave orders that a nopuh^ 
vote should at once be taken in Tuscan), as ,r 

. , f th Parma, Modena, and the Romagnajv on 
Duchies and question of union with Piedmont. 
the Romagna nig took place earl) in March, and t gue 
with Pied- overwhelming majorit) in favour of union 

March ^ h e ^ > °P e ,ss u e d the major excommunication 
against the authors, abettors, and agents in 
this work of sacrilege, and heaped curses on curses; but 
no one seemed the worse for them. Victor Emmanuel 
accepted the sovereigns that was offeredto Turn, and on 
the 2nd of April the Parliament of the unUed~kingdom 
assembled nt Turin. It had alread) been announced to 
the inhabitants of Nice and Savov that the King lmu 
consented to their union with Trance. Hie 
Nl'e^eded f° rmn btv of a fdtfmcdr was enacted a fen 
to C F«nce davs later, and under the combined pressure 
of the Trench and Sardinian Governments 
the desired results were obtained. Not more than a few 
hundred persons protested b\ their vote against a Iran*- 
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action to which it was understood that the K Ui „ 
choice but to submit . 1 


<■>/ 

b f v 


That Victor Emmanuel had at one time been <ie < , 
to resist Cavour’s surrender of the home of hi:, ’ 'l 
well known. Above a year, however, had , ‘ r ' ; 

passed since the project had been accepted 
as the basis of the French alliance; and if, of Nice 
during the interval of suspense after Villa- Savoy 
franca, the King had cherished a hope that the sacrifice* 
might be avoided without prejudice either to the cause of 
Italy or to his own relations with Napoleon, Cayour had 
entertained no such illusions. He knew tha t the cession 
was, an . indispensable, link in.ihe chain of. his.own._polIcy 
t hat p o lic y which. had . made . it possible _to. .defeat Austria ’ 
and which, he believed, would .lead to tliejurlher con- 
solidation o{ Italy. Looking to Rome, to Palermo, where 
the" smouldering fire might at any moment blaze out, he 
could not yet dispense with the friendship of Napoleon 
he could not provoke the one man powerful enough to 
shape the action of France in defiance of Clerical and of 
Legitimist aims. Rattazzi might claim credit for having 
, - brought Piedmont past the Treaty of Zurich without loss 
. M territory; Cavour, in a far finer spin:, took upon him- 
self the responsibility for the sacrifice made to France ~ 
and bade the Parliament of Italy pussjudgmeni upon his 
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us was the most painful duty of my life By what I 
have felt myself I know what Garibaldi must hate felt. 
If he refuses me his forgiveness I cannot reproach hirr 
for it.” * 

The annexa V ~ ‘ 5 

seen with ext rt ■ i 

The cession Fif ■ J 

in relation thi y ¥ »l 

to Europe n gave to the development of the Volunteer 
and Italy Forces. Owing their origin to certain de- 
monstrations of hostility towards England made by the 
French army after Orsmi’s conspiracy and the acquittal of 
one of his confederates in London, the Volunteer Forces 
rose m the three months that followed the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy from seventy to a hundred and eight} 
thousand men. If viewed as an indication that the ruler of 
France would not be content with the frontiers of 1815, 
the acquisition of the Sub-Alpine provinces might with 
some reason excite alarm, on no other ground could tneir 
transfer be justly condemned. Geographical position, 
language, commercial interests, separated Savoy fr&J, 
Piedmont and connected it with France; and though?! 1 
certain parts of the County of Nice the Italian chara*|Jj 
predominated, this district as a whole bore the ‘■tamp rip 
of Piedmont or Liguria but of Provence. Since 'ttM 
separation from France in 1815 there had always b&en, 
both in Nice and Savoy, a considerable party which* 
sired reunion with that country. The political and yocial 
order of the Sardinian Kingdom had from 181s 
been so backward, so reactionary, that the middle chsvs 
in the border-provinces looked wistfully to Trance as a 
land where their own grie\ances had been removed and 
their own ideals attained. The constitutional system of 
Victor Emmanuel and the despotic svstem of Loins Napo- 
leon had both been too recently introduced to reverse in 
the minds of the greater number the political tradition 
of the preceding thirtv years Thus if there were a few 
who# like Garibaldi, himself of Genoese descent though 
born at Nice, passionately resented separation from ltaH* 
they found no considerable party cither m Nirr or in I 
Savoy’ animated by the same feeling. On the other hand, 
the ecclesiastical sentiment of Savov rendered its transfer 

* Cavour in Par lament 0, p 556 
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to France an actual advantage to the Italian State. The 
Papacy had here a deeply-rooted influence. The reforms 
begun 'by Azeglio’s Ministry had been steadily resisted 
by a Savoyard group of deputies in the interests of Rome. 
Cavour himself, in the prosecution of his larger plans, had 
always been exposed to the danger of a coalition between 
this ultra-Conservative party and his opponents of the 
other extreme. It was well that in the conflict with the 
Papacy, without which there could be no such thing as 
a Kingdom of United Italy, these influences of the 
Savoyard Church and Noblesse should be removed from 
the Parliament and the Throne. Honourable as the 
Savoyard party of resistance had proved themselves in i 
Parliamentary life, loyal and faithful as they were to j 
their sovereign, they were yet not a part of the Italiani 
nation. Their interests were not bound up with the cause* 
of Italian union; their leaders were not inspired withl 
the ideal of Italian national life. The forces that 
threatened the future of the new State from within' 
were too powerful for the surrender of a priest- 
governed and half-foreign element to be considered as a 
jreal loss. 

Nice and Savoy h ad,hardlv-been-handed-Over-to-Napo- 
leon_3vflien__Garjhaldi_ _set o u_t_ from Geno a to e ffejc.tjthe 
liberat io n o f Sic |ly_and.Naples. TTingvFer- 
dinand XL, known to his subjects and to Naples 
.Western Europe as King Bomba, had died a 
few days before the battle of Magenta/ leaving the Jhrone 
to his son Francis II. In consequence of the friendship 
shown by Fer dina nd to .Russla“dunhgjtFe/Cfimean..War, 
a nd of his refusal to amend _..h,i s_ . ty ra n n ical „system _ojL 
goyemment, the .Western Powers had in 1856 withdrawn 
their representatives Jrqm_Naples. On t he ac cess i on,, o f 

F rancis II. diplom atic,., intercourse was renewed, and 

Cavour, who had been at bitter enmity with Ferdinand, 
sought to establish relations of friendship with his son. 
I n the w ar „.against_ Austria an -afliance-with„Na_ples would 
have been of valu e to Sardinia as a counterpoise, to Napo- 
1 e on ’s influence, and this alliance _Cavour„ attempted to 

obtain.,. He_was,. however, ^unsuccessful ; and after the 

Peace of Villafranca the Neapolitan Court threw itself with 
ardour into schemes for the restoration of the fallen 
Governments and the overthrow of Piedmontese authority 
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in the Romagna by means of a coalition with Austria and 
Spain and a counter-revolutionary movement in Italy 
itself. A rising on behalf of the fugitive Grand Duke of 
Tuscany was to give the signal for the march of the 
Neapolitan army northwards. This rising, however, was 
expected in vain, and the great Catholic design resulted 
in nothing. Baffled in its larger aims, the Bourbon 
Government proposed in the spring of i860 to occupy 
Umbria and the Marches, in order to prevent the revolu- 
tionary movement from spreading farther into the Papal 
States. Against this Cavour protested, and King Francis 
yielded to his threat to withdraw the Sardinian ambassador 
from Naples. Kr : — 7 ‘V* r r '-' : — v rx : ''“' J . fy - the 

restoration of th .* \ ■ . ..one, 

winch would • u \ „ jo 

Southern Italy, Cavour now “renewed his' demand That 
Francis II. should enter into alliance' with" ~Fiecfmont, 
acceplmg a constitutional system of government andTHe 
national Italian policy of Victor Emmanuel. But„neither 
the summons from Turin, ’ nor ThiT agitation of trye 
Muratists, nor_ the warnings of Great’ Britain that the 
Bourbon dynasty could only avert its fall by reform, pro- 
duced.. any._ real change in the spirit oLihe~Neapplitarj 
Court. Ministers were removed, but tihe absolutist Tin* 
anti-national system remained the same. Me^nmvMte 
Garibaldi was gathering his followers round him yin Gewtf. 
On the 15th of April Victor Emmanuel wrotej- to Jvjnf> 
Francis that unless his fatal system of policy 
diat^ly abandoned the Piedmontese Government Jtscjf 
might sh° rtl y be f° r 9 e d to become the agent 
destruction. Even this menace proved fruitless; and 
after thus fairly exposing to the Court of Naples 
the consequence of its own stubbornness, Victor Em - 
manuel let loose against it the revolutionary'TbrceTof 
Garibaldi. 

SincoJlie campaign of 1859 insurrectio nary comm ittees 
had been active in the principal Sicil ian t owns, The L SIL eL 
desire of the Sicilian X iberalsTfonJhe-.incie- 

Slctly pcndencc of the island had given 

the influence of the cvents_of-.tfrc..past ye* lr » ' 
to the desire for Italian union. On the abandonment of 
Garibaldi’s plan for the march on Rome in November, 
1859, the liberation of Sicily had been suggested to him as 
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and the landing of Garibaldi’s followers was during this 
interval completed without loss. 1 

On the following day the little army, attired, in Jhe 
redJsHirts which^arejv"''’* K . v r ^ tiU rnt ' f ' ^"tfi 
America, marched ea . ■ ■ ■ ol 

villagers joined them r ■ ■■■ . . . ■ y 

and many unexpected ■ ht 

priests. On th i ■ * ;■ \ . ■ . . - 

were seen.m_po \ i .■ 

by_J 3 ankaldi, ar ■■■ • e • . . 

pu t to the r out. ’ ■ ■ • ■ ^ 

were very great. N *- ■ . . ■ * ■ 

Palermo, leaving , <. .• . ‘ ■ ■ ■ : . 

o f the is land. Insurrection spread towards the inte rior; 
t htT~ rev oluti onar y party at Palermo” itself„regained_Jts 
courag e, and prepared to co-operate with G aribaldi o n_his 
approach. On_nearing the city..Gari baidrd etermincd~that 
Garibaldi * ie not risk a direct assault upon the 

captures forces which occupied it. He resolved, if 

Palermo, possible, to Jure part of thoJdHenScrsJntA 
May 26 t j^ c mountains, and, during their absen ce t) 
throw himself into the city and to "trusMoJhejmergy 01 
itsjnliabitants to maintain himself t here . This,.stratcg) 
succeeded. While the officer in command of some of liy! 
Neapolitan battalions, tempted by an easy victory sv' eT 
the ill-disciplined Sicilian bands opposed to him, pt/irsued 
his beaten enemy into the mountains, Garibaldi witji the 
best of his troops fought his way into Palermo on the 
night of May 26th. Fighting continued in the streets 
during the next two days, and the cannon of the forts and 
of the Neapolitan vessels in harbour ineffectually bom- 
barded the city. On the 30th, at tire moment when the 
absent battalions were coming again into sight, an 
armistice was signed on board the British man-of-waf 
Hannibal. The Neapolitan commander gave up to Gari- 
baldi the bank and public buildings, and withdrew into 
the forts outside the town. But the Government at Naples 
was now becoming thoroughly alarmed; and considering 
Palermo as lost, it directed the troops to he shipped to 
Messina and to Naples itself. Garib aldi was thus left tn w 

* Garibaldi, Kpist i. 07 Pcrvwo, Diario, i* >4 I,e Farina. Fpid • 

11. 1J4. C.ucrroni, ii 23 Parliamentary Tapers, 1S60, Itvtit. a. Mundr, 
H.M.S. Hannibal at Palermo, p. 133. 
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undisputed possession of the Sicilian capital. He remained 
there for nearly two months,.. assuming the government of 
Sicily as Dictator in the name_of Victor Emmanuel, ap- 
pomting^Ministers, and levying taxes. Heavy reinforce- 
ments reached him from Italy. The Neapolitans, driven 
from the interior as well as from the towns occupied by 
the invader, now held only the, north-east_ern_ extremity 
of the island. On the 20th of July Garibaldi, operating 
both by land and sea, attacked and defeated them at 
Milazzo on the northern coast: The result of this victory 
was tlTaf'Messina itself pwitlf the exception of the citadel, 
was evacuated by the Neapolitans without resistance. 
Garibaldi, whose troops npw.numbered eighteen thousand, 
was master of the island from sea to sea, and could with 
confidence look forward to the overthrow of Bourbon 
authority on the Italian mainland. 

During Garibaldi’s stay at Palermo the antagonism 
between the two political creeds which severed those whose 
devotion to Italy was the strongest came clearly into view. 
This antagonism stood embodied in its ex- 
treme form in the contrast between Mazzini 
"‘fiid Cavour. Mazzini, handling moral and 1 n 

political conceptions with something of the independence 
of a mathematician, laid it down as the first duty of the 
Italian nation to possess itself of Rome and Venice, re- 
gardless of difficulties that might be raised from without. 
By conviction he desired that Italy should be a Republic, 
though under certain conditions he might be willing to 
tolerate the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel. Cavour, 
accurately observing the play of political forces in Europe, 
conscious above all of the strength of those ties which 
still bound Napoleon to the clerical cause, knew that there 
were limits which Italy could not at present pass without 
ruin. The centre of Mazzini ’s hopes, an advance upon 
Rome itself, he knew to be an act of self-destruction' for 
Italy, and this advance he was resolved at all costs to 
prevent. Cavour had not hindered the expedition to 
Sicily; he had not considered it likely to embroil Italy 
with its ally; but neither had he been the author of this 
enterprise. The liberation of Sicily might be deemed the 
work rather of the school of Mazzini than of Cavour. 
Garibaldi indeed was personally loyal to Victor Em- 
manuel; but around him there were men who, if not 
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Republicans, were at least disposed to make the grant of 
Sicily to Victor Emmanuel conditional upon the king’s 
fulfilling the will of the so-called Party of Action, and 
consenting to an attack upon Rome. Under the influence 
of these politicians Garibaldi, in reply to a deputation 
expressing to him the desire of the Sicilians for union with 
the Kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, declared that he had 
come to fight not for Sicily alone but for all Italy, and 
that if th6 annexation of Sicily was to take place before 
the union of Italy was assured, he must withdraw his 
hand from the work and retire The effect produced by 
these words of Garibaldi was so serious that the Ministers 
whom he had placed in office resigned. Garibaldi 
endeavoured to substitute for them men more agreeable 
to the Party of Action, but a demonstration in Palermo 
itself forced him to nominate Sicilians in favour of im- 
mediate annexation. The public opinion of the island 
was hostile to Republicanism and to the friends^ 
Mazztni, nor could the prevailing anarchy long continue 
without danger of a reactionary movement. Garibaldi 
himself possessed no glimmer of administrative faculty. 
After weeks of confusion and misgovernment he saw the 
necessity of accepting direction from Turin, and consented 
to recognise as Pro-Dictator of the island a nominee, /r. 
Cavour, the Piedmontese Depretis. Under the inflifienre 
of Depretis a commencement was made in the w </orh 
political and social reorganisation. 1 j 

Cavour, during Garibaldi’s preparation for his 
upon Sicdv and until the capture of Palermo, had p (fed™ 
to disavow and condemn the enterprise ns one nncr*’r<ik ert 
by individuals in spite of the Government, and at their 
own risk The Piedmontese ambassador was still at 

CavwrrW Naples as the representative of a fricnalv 

policy with Court, and in reply to the reproaches ot 

regard to Gcrmanv and Russia, Cavour alleged tint the 
Naples title of Dictator of Sicily in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel had been assumed bv Garibaldi without 
the knowledge or consent of his sovereign. Hut whatever 
might he said to Foreign Powers, Cavour, from the time 
of the capture of Palermo, recognised that the hour had ' 
come for further steps towards Italian union; and, without 

* Cavour, Lettere, ni mtrod j(h La Farina, Fplrt , H 33* 
Bianchi, Politique, p 366 Persano, Dtano, i 50, jj, eft 
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committing himself to any definite line of action, he began 
already to contemplate tin* overthrow of tin* Bourbon 
dvnastv at Naples. It was in vain that King 1 ‘taneis now 
released his political prisoners, declared the Constitution 
of 1S4S in force, and tendered to Piedmont tie* alliance 
which he had before refused. Cavour, in reply to his 
overtures, stated that he could not on his own authority 
pledge Piedmont to the support of a dynasty now almoM 
in the agonies of dissolution, and that the matter nuts' 
await the meeting of Parliament at Turin. Thus far the 
wav had not been absolutely closed to a reconciliation 
between the two Courts; but after t ho victory of Carihuldi 
at Milnzzo and the evacuation of Messina at the i-nd of 
July C'avour cast aside all hesitation and reserve. }}<• 
appears to have thought a renewal of the war with Austria 
probable, and now strained every nerve to becom** master 
of Naples and its fleet before Austria could tala* thr held. 
Me ordered Admiral Persano to leave two ships of war t»» 
cover Garibaldi's passage to the mainland, and with <m<* 
ship to proceed to Naples himself, and dwre <-\t in* insur- 
rection and win over the Neapolitan !P‘ ! !<! 

‘‘re flag of Victor Kmmnnuel. P«f s*in<> OnrUutdt 

reached Naples on the 3rd of August, am! *uj r ^ { j 0 

the next day the negotiations brn*r .n fh** l.imi. Am'! jo 
two Courts were broken off. On dc t'rfh 
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the inevitable revolution. Persano and the Sardinian am- 
bassador, Villamanna, had their confederates in ti 
Bourbon Ministry and in the Royal Family itself. Bi 
their efforts to dn\e King Francis from Naples, and t 
establish the authority of Victor Emmanuel before Gat 
baldi's arrival, were baffled parity by the tenacity of tl 
King and Queen, partly by the opposition of the con 
nnttees of the Party of Action, who were determined tlr 
power should fall into no hands but those of Garibalt 
himself. It was not till Garibaldi had reached Salcrnc 
and the Bourbon generals had one after another decline 
to undertake the responsibility of command in a battl 
against him, that Francis resohed on flight. It was mn 
feared that he might induce the fleet to sail with hm> 
and even that he might hand it o\ er to the Austrians. ^ *1 h 
crews, it was believed, were willing to follow the "King 
the officers, though inclined to the Italian cause, would b 
powerless to prevent them. 'Iliere was not an hhgr ti 
lose. On the night of September 51I1, after the lvyng 
intention to quit the capital had become known, Pers^ 
and Villamanna disguised tliemsehes, and in compaf 
with their partisans mingled with the crews of the flee 
whom they induced by bribes and persuasion to cmgj 
the boilers and to cripple the engines of their ships. 
on the 6th, King Francis, having announced his ir|ifenfi° r 
to spare the capital bloodshed, went on board fa /r,1 ‘ f 
Departure steamer and quitted the harbour, accon»p flfl,f “ 
of King by the ambassadors of Austria, PrtissHt 1fK j 
Francis, Spain, only one \esse! of the fleet foltowH* 
Scpt * 6 him. An urgent summons was sent to Gin- 
buldi, whose presence was now desired h\ all parties ahKC* 
in order to pre\ent the outbreak of disorders. Lew m2 
Garibaldi his troops at Salerno, Garibaldi came In 
enters railroad to Naples on the morning of the 7th. 
Naples, escorted onl\ by some of Ins slnfl. TTie 
Sept. 7 were still garrisoned In eight thousand «» 
the Bourbon troops, but all idea of resistance had hryn 
abandoned, and Garibaldi done fearlessh through 1 ' , ‘ < 
city in the midst of joyous crowds. Tits first act m 
Dictator was to declare the ships of war belonging to the 
State of the Two Sicilies united to those of King Vutor 
Emmanuel under Admiral Persnno’s command. iVfori* 
sunset the flag of Italy was hoisted by the Neapolitan flee}. 
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The army was not to be so easily incorporated with the 
national forces. King Francis, after abandoning the idea 
of a battle between Naples and Salerno, had ordered the 
mass of his troops to retire upon Capua in order to make 
a final struggle on the line of the Volturno, and this order 
had been obeyed . 1 

As soon as it had become evident that the entry of 
Garibaldi into Naples could not be anticipated by the 
establishment of Victor Emmanuel’s own antlmriiv 
Cavour recognised that bold and aggressive- 
action on the part of the National Govern- 
ment was now a necessity. Garibaldi made 
no secret of his intention to carry the Italian 
arms to Rome. The time was past when the 
national movement could be checked at the 
frontiers of Naples and Tuscany. It remained 
only for Cavour to throw the King’s own troops into the 
Papal States before Garibaldi could move from Naples, 
and, while winning for Italy the last foot of ground that 
could be won without an actual conflict with France, to 
stop short at those limits where the soldiers of Napoleon 
C'^ould certainly meet an invader with their fire. The Pope 
' w't.as still in possession of the Marches, of Umbria, and 
of the territory between the Apennines and the coast from 
Orvieto to Terracina. Cavour had good reason to believe 
that Napoleon would not strike on behalf of the Temporal 
Power until this last narrow district was menaced. 
resolved to seize upon the Marches and Umbria, and / 
brave the consequences. On the day of Garibaldi’s enf ° 
into Naples a despatch was sent by Cavour to the P A 

Cnvprnmpnf rpmtiri’nn- ihn mmd r>f \ '.‘^1 t'. ‘ P‘“ 
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he prevent revolution from mastering all Italy, and on th 
lotn of September the French ambassador quitted Turin 
Without waiting for Antonelii’s answer to his ultimatum 
Cavour ordered the King’s troops to cross the frontier 
The Papal army was commanded by Lamorici&re, a Frend 
general who had gained some reputation in Algiers; bf 
the resistance offered to the Piedmontese was unexpected!! 
feeble. The column which entered Umbria reached tin 
southern limit without encountering any serious oppositior 
except from the Irish garrison of Spoleto. In the Marches, 
where hamoricibrc had a considerable force at his disposal, 
the dispersion of the Papal troops and the incapacity 
shown m their command brought the campaign to a rapid 
and inglorious end. The main body of the defenders was 
routed on the Musone, near Loreto, on the rgth of Sep- 
Fall of tember. Other divisions surrendered, and 

Ancona, Ancona alone remained to Lamortoj£{|* 

Sept. 28 Vigorously attacked in this fortress both ft 
land and sea, Lamoricidre surrendered after a siege c 
eight days. Within three weeks from Garibaldi’s entr 
into Naples the Piedmontese army had completed the trbj 
imposed upon it, and Victor Emmanuel was master of Itnfl 
as far as the Abruzzi. ) 

Cavour’s successes had not come a day too sopytf ' or 
Garibaldi, since his entry into Naples, was fallifmg n,ore . 
Cavour more into the hands of the '.'Party nf 

Garibaldi, Action, and, while protesting his Miyaty' ,0 
and the’ Victor Emmanuel, was openlv anrtiounnng 
Party of that j ie would march on Rome whether lh c 
Action King’s Government permitted it or not. » n 
Sicily the officials appointed by this Party were proceeding 
with such violence that Dcpretis, unable to obtain troops 
from Cavour, resigned his post. Garibaldi suddenly 

1 Pniprmo on the nth of September, appointed a 

> ca ted to the Sicilians that their 
of Victor Emmanuel must l>e 
postponed until an uiunoers of the Italian family ' V(, rt 
free. But even the personal presence and the angry word* 
of Garibaldi were powerless to check the strong expression* 
of Sicilian opinion in favour of immediate and uneornh* 
tional annexation. His visit to Palermo was answered 
the appearance of a Sicilian deputation at 'Turin demand- 
ing immediate union, and complaining that the island "a* 
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treated by Garibaldi’s officers like a conquered province. 
At Naples the rash and violent utterances of the Dictator 
were equally condemned. The Ministers whom he had 
himself appointed resigned. Garibaldi replaced them by 
others who were almost Republicans, and sent a letter to 
'Victor Emmanuel requesting him to consent to the march 
upon. Rome and to dismiss Cavour. It was known in 
Turin that at this very moment Napoleon whs taking steps 
to increase the French force in Rome, and to garrison 
the whole of the territory that still remained to the Pope. 
Victor Emmanuel understood how to reply to Garibaldi’s 
letter. He remained true to his Minister, and sent orders 
to Villamarina at Naples in case Garibaldi should pro- 
claim the Republic to break off all relations with him and 
to secure the fleet. The fall of Ancona on September 28th 
brought a timely accession of popularity and credit to 
Cavour. He made the Parliament which assembled at 
Turin four days later arbiter in the struggle between 
Garibaldi and himself, and received from it an almost 
unanimous vote of confidence. Garibaldi would perhaps 
have treated lightly any resolution of Parliament wbld] 
-dSn dieted with his own opinion : he shrank from a breads 
wdth the soldier of Novara and Solferino. Now. as at 
other moments of danger, the character and reputation of 
Victor Emmanuel stood Italy in good stead. In the 
enthusiasm which Garibaldi’s services to Italy end'e-j in 
every patriotic heart, there was room for ihankrTr--;- that 
Italy possessed a sovereign and a statesman stre-r envydi 
even to withstand its hero when his heroism *r 
the national cause. 1 
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Garibaldi, placing himself again at the head of his forces, 
drove the enemy back to Capua. But the arms of Victor 
Emmanuel were now thrown into the scale. Crossing the 
Apennines, and driving before him the weak force tha‘ 
was intended to bar his way at Isernia, the King de 
scended in the rear of the Neapolitan army. The Bourbc 
commander, warned of his approach, moved northward* 
on the line of the Garighano, leaving a garrison to defenc 
Capua. Garibaldi followed on his track, and in the neigh- 
Meet ne of bourhood Teano met King Victor Em- 
Victor manuel (October 26th). T he meeting is saic 
Emmanuel to have been cordial on the part of the King, 

1 reserved on the part of Garibaldi, who saw 

a ’ c * in the King’s suite the men by whom lit 
had been prevented from imading the Papal States m 
the previous jear. In spite of their common patriotism 
the volunteers of Garibaldi and the army of Victor 
Emmanuel were rival bodies, and the relations bet\\een 
the chiefs of each camp were strained and difficfl^* 
Garibaldi himself returned to the siege of Capua, 
the King marched northwards against the retreat^ 
Neapolitans All that was great in Garibaldi’s career wyj 
now in fact accomplished The politicians about him hm 
attempted at Naples, as in Sicily , to postpone the yn/iw 
with Victor Emmanuel's monarch), and to convive 7 
Southern Parliament which should fix the condition*- on 
which annexation would be permitted; but, after di/scrwW* 
ing the General, they had been crushed b) public cjpmion, 
and a popular vote which was taken at the end of chtobcr 
on the question of immediate union showed the nnjoritv 
m favour of this course to be overwhelming. After the 
surrender of Capua on the 2nd of November, Victor 
Emmanuel made his entr) into Naples. Garibaldi, whose 
request for the Lieutenancy of Southern Italv for the 
space of a \ car with full powers was refused In the KintJ* 
declined all minor honours and rewards, and departed to 
his home, still filled with resentment against Cavour, ami 
promising his soldiers that he would return in the spring 
and lead them to Rome and Venice. 'I he reduction f »f 
Gaeta, where King Francis II. had taken refuge, and of 

*“Ie R01 rttpomht tout court ‘Cut impolitic * * Cnvour if t' 1 * 
amlnv-atlor at I omlon, Nov 16, in lluinchl, Pohti^nr, p 3 ** ' 

1 mna, ! pist , 11 43S P*r»ano, iv 44 C»ucr*oni, ii an 
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the citadel of Messina, formed the last act of the war. 
The French fleet for some time prevented the Sardinians 
from operating against Gaeta from the sea, anti the siege 
in consequence made .slow progress. It was not until the 
middle of January, i SO i , that Napoleon permitted the 
‘French admiral to quit his station. The* bombardment 
was now opened both by land and sea, and j.* n j| c f 
after a brave resistance Gaeta surrrndeied on Gitetn, 
the 14th of February. King Francis and *' ch * hi, 1861 
his young Oueen, a sister of the Fmpress of Austria, were 
conveyed in a French steamer to the Papal States, and 
there began their life-long exile. The citadel of Messina, 
commanded by one of the few Neapolitan officers who 
showed any soldiery spirit, maintained its obstinate defence 
for a month after the Bourbon flag had disappeared from 
the mainland. 

Thus in the spring of 1 Sf? 1 , within two years from the 
outbreak of war with Austria, Italy with the exception of 
Rome and Venice was united under Victor Kmmnnue!. 
Of all the European Powers, (beat Britain alone watched 
tlie creation of the new Italian Kingdom with <~ aV onr\ 
■complete sympathy and approval.' Austria, ,*„j Hcy'vHh 
..hough it had made peace at Zurich, declined rcnn'nt to 
to renew diplomatic intercourse with Sardinia, 
and protested against the assumption bv cn C< * 

r r - 1 c . 1 , * . « >■ * r • « . * 
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at the head of such a troop as he himself could muster, 
Cavour would have deserved ill of his country if he had 
for one moment countenanced the belief that the forc< 
which had overthrown the Neapolitan Bourbons couk 
with success, or with impunit) to Italy , measure itseli 
against the defenders of Venetia or of Rome. Yet th 
mind of Cavour was not one which could rest in mer< 
passive expectancy as to the future, or in mere condem- 
nation of the unwise schemes of others. His intelligence, 
so luminous, so penetrating, that in its utterances we seem 
at times to be listening to the \ery spirit of the age, ranged 
o\er wide fields of moral and of spiritual interests in itb 
forecast of the future of ItaH , and spent its last force in 
one of those prophetic delineations whose breadth and 
power the world can feel, though a later time alone can 
judge of their correspondence with the destined course of 
history Venice was less to Europe than Rome, its 
transfer to Italv would, Cavour belie\ed, be effected either 
by arms or negotiations so soon as the German race should 
find a really national Government, and refuse the scrVe 
which had hitherto been exacted from it for the mamter^ 
ance of Austrian interests It was to Prussia, as tin 
representative of nationaht} in Germans, that Cavou 
looked as the natural all} of Italy in the vindicatip?^ 
lint part of the national inheritance which still 1a\^/i/rK* f 
the dominion of the llapsburg Rome, unlike Vem re w 1 '’ 
not onl> defended b> foreign arms, it was the se/tf of 1 
Power whose empire over the mind of man was not tlm 
sport of military or political vicissitudes. CircumJstmcts 
might cause Trance to relax its grasp on Rome, hut it 
not to such an accident that Cavour looked for the incor- 
poration of Rome with Italy. lie conceived that the time 
would arrive when the Catholic world would recognise 
tint the Church would best fulfil its task in complete 
separation from temporal power. Rome would then 
assume its natural position as the centre of the Italnn 
State, the Church would be the nobhst friend, not the 
misjudging enem\, of the Italian national monarch'. 
Cnvour's own relfgious beliefs were pirhaps less simple 
than he chose to represent them. Occupving IiimstH, 
however, with institutions, not with dogmas, he regarded 
the Church in profound earnestness ns a humanising and 
elevating power. He valued its independence so fughiv 
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that even on the suppression of the Piedmontese monas- 
teries he had refused to give to the State the administration 
of the revenue arising from the sale of their lands, and 
had formed this into a fund belonging to the Church itself, 
• n order that the clergy might not become salaried officers 
Df the State. Human freedom was the principle in which 
t)e trusted; and looking upon the Church as the greatest 
association formed by men, he believed that here too the 
rule of freedom, of the absence of State-regulation, would 
in the end best serve man’s highest interests. With the 
massing away of the Pope’s temporal power, The Free 
Javour imagined that the constitution of the Church in 
Church itself would become more democratic, the Free 
nore responsive to the movement of the State 
modern world. PI is own effort in ecclesiastical reform 
had been to improve the condition- and to promote the 
independence of the lower clergy. He had hoped that 
2ach step in their moral and material progress would make 
them more national at heart; and though this hope had 
been but partially fulfilled, Cavour had never ceased to 
cherish the ideal of a national Church which, while recog- 
nising its Head in Rome, should cordially and without 
Reserve accept the friendship of the Italian State . 1 
v It was in the exposition of these principles, in the 
enforcement of the common moral interest of Italian 
nationality and the Catholic Church, that Cavour gave 
his last counsels to the Italian Parliament. He was not 
himself to lead the nation farther towards the Promised 
Land. The immense exertions which he had maintained 
during the last three years, the indignation, and anxiety 
caused to him by Garibaldi’s attacks, produced an illness 
which Cavour ’s own careless habits of life 
and the unskilfulness of his doctors rendered Deat h of 
fatal. With dying lips he repeated to those junpTifici 
about him the words in which he had 
summed up his policy in the Italian Parliament : “A free 
Church in a free .State .” 2 Other Catholic lands had 


1 s Cavo , ur “ Pwlamento, p. 630. Azeglio, Cor respon dance Politique 
p. 180. La Rive, p. 313. Berti, Cavour avanti 1848, p , 92 q ’ 

* “ Le c ,°! nte le reconn u, lui serra la main et dit ; ‘ Frate. fra t* lfb»ra 
chiesa m hbero state. Ce furent ses dernieres parol-/’ Amount of The 

death ot Cavour by his niece, Countess Alfieri, in T * aiC 7 - 
p. 319. ^ tu.e, Cavour, 
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adjusted b> Concordats with the Papacy the conflicting 
claims of temporal and spiritual authority in such matters 
Ca\ our t ^ ie appointment of bishops, the regulation 

favours a of schools, the family -rights of persons mar- 
Free Church ne d without ecclesiastical form. Cavour 
appears to ha\e thought that in Ital>, where the whole, 
nation was in a sense Catholic, the Church might as 
safel) and as easil) be left to manage its own affairs as 
in the United States, where the Catholic communit\ is 
onl) one among man) religious societies, llis optimism, 
his sanguine and large-hearted tolerance, was ne\er more 
stnkmgl) shown than in this fidelit) to the principle of 
libert), e\en in the case of those who for the time declined 
all reconciliation with the Italian State. Whether 
Cavour’s ideal was an impracticable fane) a later age will 
decide The ascendanc) within the Church of Rome 
would seem as >et to have rested with the elements most 
opposed to the spirit of the time, most obstinately hpnt 
on setting faith and reason in irreconcilable enmit). lrl\. 
place of that democratic mo\cment within the hierarch) 
and the priesthood which Ca\our anticipated, absolutism^ 
has won a new crown in the doctrine of Papal Infallibilit\ J 
Catholic dogma has remained impervious 10 the solvent^) 
which during the last thirty )ears have operated with ypj/ 
ceptible success on the theologv of Protestant 1 an* 
Each conquest made in the world of thought and lino"' 
ledge is still noted as the nc\t appropriate objt/ct 
denunciation b\ the \ utiran Nevertheless the ca^itiou> 
spirit will be slow to conclude that hopes like those <» 
Cavour were wholh \nin. A single gt neration niw set 
but little of the seed-time, nothing of the harvests that are 
)et to enrich mankind. And even if all wider inti rests 
be left out of view, enough remains to justifv Cavour s 
polio of respect for the independt nee of the Church in 
the fact that Itah during the tJnrlv viars succeeding the 
establishment of its union has rtmaimd frte front civil 
war. Cavour was wont to refer to the Constitution which 
the r remit National Assemhh impost d upon the clergv 
in 1790 as the tvpe of erroneous legist it ion. Had Ins own 
policv and lint of his successors not bun nnmtattd hv a 
wiser spirit, had the Government of Itah, after owr* 
throwing the Pope’s tempord sovereigns, sought cm nur> 
among the rural priesthood and their congregations, the 
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provinces added to the Italian Kingdom by Garibaldi 
would hardly have been maintained by the House of Savoy 
without a second and severer struggle. Between the ideal 
Italy which filled the thoughts not only of Mazzini but of 
some of the best English minds of that time — the land of 
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Suorti \ before the c\cnts which broke the power <: 
Austria in Italy, the German people believed themselvt 
to ha\e entered on a new political era. IvbK. 
from 1 1858 Frederick William IV,. who, since 1848/ ^^1 


\ ttL now assumed the Regency. In the tMv> 

Ocl, U I85s’ when King Trederick William still retained 
some vestiges of Ins reputation the Prince of 
Prussia had been unpopular, as the supposed head of tin* 
reactionan party ; but the events of the last few tears 
had exhibited lum in a better aspect. Though strong m 
his belief both in the Divine right of kings in general, 
and in the necessity of a powerful monarchical rule in 
Prussia, he was disposed to tolerate, and even to treat with 
a certain respect, the humble elements of constitution d 
government which he found in existence There "ns 
more manliness in his nature than in that of his brother, 
more belief in the worth of Ins own people. The t spurn- 
3 *; 
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age, the servility, the overdone professions of sanctity in 
Manteuffel’s regime displeased him, but most of all he 
despised its pusillanimity in 'the conduct of foreign affairs. 

II is heart indee d was Prussian, n ot German, and the 
destin v~~v^ the first E mperori 3 T~lT 7 TiTCtl~" 

Germa ny was not of his own making noroflTis OAvjOeel^ 
IngjJiul Ji e feltlIun~Pxussia-.ougliL_toJjiokl.,a_ far <? renter 
station both in Germany and in 1 uirop e than i t_hadJieid_ 
~d urmg ~h is brot 1 1 ers rei gn, and that the elevation of the . 
State to t he, posit ion which i t oug htjoj icoti pv was the ta sk _ 
Tjuu_J;Bi_b e f ore Ji i m sel L_ During the twelve months pre- 
ceding the Regency the retirement of the King had not 
been treated as more than temporary, and t he Prince of 
Prussia, though constantly at variance with ManteufTel’s 
Cabinet, had therefore not considered himself at liberty 
to remove his brother’s advisers. II is first act on the, 
assumption of the constitutional office of Regent was to 
dismiss the hated Ministry. Prince Antony of I-lohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen was called to office, and posts in the 
Government were given to men well known as moderate 
/liberals. Though the Regent stated in clear terms that 
.he had no intention of forming a Liberal party-adminis- 
tration, hjs action satisfied public opinion. The troubles 
and the failures of 1849 had inclined men to be content 
with far less than had been asked years before. The 
leaders of the more advanced sections among the Liberals 
preferred for the most part to remain outside Parliamentary 
life rather than to cause embarrassment to the new Govern- 
ment; and the elections of 1859 sent to Berlin a body of 
representatives fully - disposed to work with the Regent and 
his Ministers in the policy of guarded progress which they 
had laid down. 

Th is change of spirit in the Prussian Government, fol- 
lowecTBy t ficP events t hat establishe d Italian Indep endence" 
^I d'powefTully upoiTpubiic opini.oji_tli TOu ghr Kev ,; yal ‘ 
out. Germany. Hopes that had been crushed , idea* of 
jrPTS4 Q now r evived 7 ~ ~ ^With the collapse oL German 
Gull ha iw~ 7 Ies po 1 1 s m in the Austrian Empire union 
TTfie clouds o f reaction seemed everywhere to be passing 
a wav it was possible once more t o think of G erman 
t ~^tionaliuTdfr%nd~of common lrbertlesuT which all Ger- 
mans should share. As in 1808 the rising of the Spaniards 
"against Napoleon had inspired Bliicher and his country- 
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men with the design of a trul} national effort against tlu.tr 
foreign oppressor, - so_jn_iS59 the work of layour clnl 
longed the Germans' to pro\e that their national patriotism 
tuid their political apntude were not_inf enor to those of 
the Italian people. Men who had been prominent in The 
National Assembly at Frankfort again met one nnothei- 
and spoke to the nation. In the Parliaments of.scxerd. 
of the minor States resolutions were brouglU_f onward m 
fa\ our of the creation oF a central German. authority 
Protests were made against the infringement of constitu- 
tional rights that had been common during the last ten 
jears, patriotic meetings and demonstrations "were held, 
and a National Society, in imitation of that which Inti 
prepared the wa) for union with Piedmont in Central and 
Southern Italy, was formally established. “There 
indeed no such preponderating opinion~in 1 fa\ourof Prus- 
sian leadership as had existed in 1S4S. The southern 
States had dispfa\ed a strong sjmpath) witfT Austria jn 
its war with Napoleon 111., and had regarded the neutrahV 
of Prussia during the Italian campaign as a desertion H 
the German cause Here there were few who looked wnv 
friendh eye upon Berlin. It was in the minor states 
flic north, and especially in Hesse-CasscI, w here th f 
struggle between the Elector and his subjects was Ao" x 
more breaking out, that the strongest hopes were 
towards tlic new Prussian ruler, and the measure* . of 
Go\ eminent were the most anxiousU watched. ? 

The Prince Regent was a soldier b\ profession 
habit lie wa*. horn in 1797, and had been present ^ 
the built* of \rriN-siir-'\uhe, the last fought In Nnp«l ,H1, j 
•igunst the Mlus in iS 1 4 During fort) \tars he It™ 
Ttws. U. Mn, d on e\er\ commission that hid l H,fn 
of Prussia ouupted with Prussian mihtnn affairs; no 
amt the in in belter ttnd« rstood tin military org * n,sa 
nrmj lion of his tounirv, no man more clearly 
retognised its capacitits and its f mlts The difetli'e 
condition of tlu Prussian arim h ul been the prineip - ”* 
though not the sole, catist of die mist rihle submission to 
Austria at Olnutl/ in iSs°. and of the .diandontm nt of an 
claims to German U ulcrslup on the p irt of flit Court of 
Berlin, rite Prince would himself ha\r risfa d all chart'* * 
of disaster rather tlun infix t titwin Prussia the hunulntmn 
with wlmh King Frederick William then purt based peice; 
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but Man ten (Tel had convinced his sovereign that' the army 
could not engage in a campaign against Austria without 
ruin. Military impotence wns’thc only possible justifica- 
tion for the policy then adopted, and the Prince dclcr- 
„ mined that Prussia should not under his own rule have 
' the same excuse for any political shortcomings. The work 
of reorganisation was indeed begun during the reign of 
Frederick William IV., through the enforcement of the 
three-vears’ service to which the conscript was liable by 
law, hut which had fallen during the long period of peace 
to two-years’ service. The number of troops with the 
colours was thus largely increased, but no addition had 
been made to (he yearly levy, and no improvement 
attempted in the organisation of the Landwehr. When 
in 1859 the order for mobilisation was given in conse- 
quence of t he Italian war, it was discovered that the 
Landwehr battalions were almost useless. The members 
of this force were mostly married men approaching middle 
life, who had been too long engaged in other pursuits to 
resume their military duties with readiness, and whose 
call to the field left their families without means of support 
- And chargeable upon the public purse. Too much, in the 
judgment of the reformers of the Prussian army, was re- 
quired from men past youth, not enough from youth itself. 
The plan of the Prince Regent was therefore to enforce 
in the first instance with far more stringency 
the law imposing the universal obligation to Scheme of 
military service; and, while thus raising the Nation 
annual levy from 4.0,000 to 60,000 men, to 
extend the period of service in the Reserve, into which the 
young soldier passed on the completion of his three years 
with the colours, from two to four years. Asserting with 
greater rigour its claim to seven years in the early life 
of the citizen, the State would gain, without including the 
Landwehr, an effective armv of four hundred thousand 
men, and would practically be able to dispense with the 
service of those who were approaching middle life, except 
, in cases of great urgency. In the execution of this reform 
"A the Government could on its own authority enforce the 
increased levy and the full three years’ service in the 
standing army ; for the prolongation of service in the 
Reservo, and for the greater expenditure entailed By 4 ■ 

new system, the consent of Parliament was necessa 
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The general principles on which the proposed reor- 
ganisation was based were accepted by public opinion 
and by both Chambers of Parliament; it was, howexer, 
held by the Liberal leaders that the increase of expenditure 

The Prussian ™S ht - W,tI }° Ut 
Parliament the ami), be a\oided by returning to tilt 
and the system of txvo-y ears' service with (he colours, 
i8-q m tskt which during so long a period had been 
1 5 *1 6 thought sulhcient for the training of the 
soldier. The Regent, ho\\e\er, was conxmced that the 
discipline and the instruction of three years were indis- 
pensable to the Prussian conscript, and he refused to 
accept the compromise suggested The mobilisation of 
1859 had given him an opportunity for forming additional 
battalions, and although the Landwchr were soon dis- 
missed to their homes the new formation was retained, 
and the place of the retiring militiamen was filled b) 
conscripts of the >ear. The Lower Chamber, in xoting 
the sum Tequued in i860 for the increased numbers utdjw 
army, treated this arrangement as temporary , and hmr^ 
the grant to one year, in spite of this the Regent, wl\ 
oji the death of lus brother m January, 1861, jiecn mc K in« 
Accession °f Prussia, formed the additional battalion* 
of King into new regiments, and gaxe to thesejip 
William, regiments their names and colours T he \y r 
Jan., 1861 xSf^i passed without bringing the questioned 
issue between the Goxernment and the Chamber of 
Deputies to a settlement. Public feeling, disap points* 
in the reserved and hesitating policy which w as stijlj? 1 * 
lowed by the Court m German affairs, stimulated Ijooj 
the rapid consolidation of the Italian monarchy 7 
the Prussian Go\ eminent on. its part had as yet declined 
to recognise, was becoming impatient and resentful. 
seemed as if the Court of Berlin still shrank from eon- 
muting itself to the nation \1 1 nusc. 1 he general confidence 
reposed in the new ruler at Ins accession was passing 
nxxax , and when in the summer of iS6» the dissolution 
of Parliament took place, the ejections resulted in l*u’ ) 
return not only of a Progressist majors! x , but ofji itnjont) 4 
little inclined to submit to measures of compromise, or 
shrink from the assertion of its full lonstitutinml rights. 

T he new Parliament assembled at the Im ginning n < 
t86>. Under the impulse of public opinion, th^ Govern- 
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ment was- now beginning to adopt a more vigorous policy 
in "German affairs, and to re-assert Prussia’s claims to an 
independent" leadership in defiance of the First 
estored Diet of Frankfort. But the conflict Par * ia ffg nt 
,vith the Lower Chamber., was not to be 
rverted by revived energy abroad. The Army Bill, which 
was passed at once by the Upper House, was referred to 
1 hostile Committee on reaching the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a Resolution was carried insisting on the righ t of .the 
representatives of "the "people' to'a' far more effective control 
over the Budget, than they had hitherto exercised. The 
reiult of ' this vote was the dissolution of 
Par liament by the King,, and the .resignation May,i862 ^ ’ 
of the Ministry, with t he exce ption of G eneral 
Ro o n , Minister of War, and two of the most conservative 
among his colleagues. Prince Hohenlohe, President of 
the Upper House, became chief of the Government. There 
was now an open and undisguised conflict between the 
Crown and the upholders of Parliamentary rights. “ Kin g 
or Parliam ent” was the. expression, in which the newly- 
a.ppointed Ministers themselves summed up the struggle. 
“The utmost pressure was_exerted by. the Government in 
tihe course, of the elections which followed, Second 
but in vain. The. Progressist -party returned Parliament 
irf overwhelming strength to the new Par- of 1862 
liamenf; the voice of the country seemed unmistakably 
to condemn the policy to which the King and his advisers 
were committed. After a long and sterile discussion in 
the Budget Committee, the debate on the Army Bill began 
in the Lower House on the 1 ith of September. Its prin- 
cipal clauses were rejected by an almost unanimous vote. 
An attempt made by General Roon to satisfy his 
opponents by a partial and conditional ad- 
mission of the principle of two-years’ service 
resulted only in increased exasperation on 
both sides. Hohenlohe resigned, and the_ 

King, now placed in power, at the head of a 
Ministry o f con fl i LtT'HTe TTos tUesol u t e and~unfl inching of 
all l}is friends, therqost contemptuous scorner of Parlia- 
mentary majorities, Herr von Bismarckfl 

The newJ\ li . m ster_aias, like Cavour, a country gentle- 


Bismarck 
becomes 
Minister, 
Sept., 1862 


1 Berichte iiber der Militair-etat, p. 669. Schulthess, Europaischer 
Geschichts ICalender, 1S62, p. 122. 
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$< man, and,, like Cavour. he owed his real entry into public 
Mfeto 


United Diet which assembled at ~B^i nr~i! fjVp'nl>"TS'4Si ' 
that he first attracted the attention of King or^peoplc. \h 
was one of two Deputies who refused to join in the vote 
of thanks to Frederick William IV. for the Constitution 
which he had promised to Prussia. Bismarck, then 
thirty-three years old, was a Royalist of Royalists, the 
type, as it seemed, of the rough and masterful Junker, 
or Squire, of the older parts of Prussia, to whom all re- 
forms from those of Stein downwards were hateful, all 
ideas but those of the barrack and the kennel alien. Others, 
in the spring of 1848 lamented the concessions made by 
the Crown to the people ; Bismarck had the courage to 
say so. When reaction came there were naturally many, 
and among them King Frederick William, who weftta* 
terested in the man who in the heyday of constituting 
enthusiasm had treated the whole movement as so miF 
midsummer madness, and had remained faithful 
monarchical authority as the one thing needful for i\i»' 
Prussian State. JV ■ ' ,* ’ L 'iZ 

narLin^e-Earlian . \ • ■■ 1 •' 

however, till *851 • ! *■ ” 

circle. He was then sent as the representative oft 
to the restored Diet of Frankfort. As an absolutist a™ * 
conservative, brought up in the traditions of hi ic Hah' 
Alliance, Bismarck had in earlier days looked up no 
as the mainstay of monarchical order and the hbtatK* 
barrier against the flood of democratic and wind*tkh<' n 
sentiment which threatened to deluge Germany. He 

vv grew strong ,0 

%aw at Frankfort, 

that Austria under Schwarzenberg’s rule was no 
the Power which had been content to share the German 
leadership with Prussia in the period before 1848, but a 
Power which meant to rule in Germany uncontrolled.^- 
In contact with the representatives of that outworn system 
which Austria had resuscitated at Frankfort and ' v,, h 
the instruments of the dominant State it^ff, Bismarc* 
soon learnt to detest the paltriness of the one and tb«* 
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which expanded with success and which involved a certain 
daring in the choice of means, were at each new develop- 
ment so ably veiled or disclosed, so dexterously presented 
to the sovereign, as to overcome his hesitation on striking^ 
into many an unaccustomed path Roon and his workmen^ 
who, in the face of a hostile Parliament and a hostlft 
Press, had to supply to Bismarck what a foreign alliance 
and enthusiastic national sentiment had supplied to 
Cavour, forged for Prussia a weapon of such temper that, 
against the enemies on whom it was employed, no extra 
ordinary genius was necessarv to render us thrust fatal. It 
was no doubt difficult for the Prime Minister, without 
alarming his sovereign and without risk of an immednte 
breach with Austria, to make his ulterior aims so clear as 
to carry the Parliament with him in the policy of military 
reorganisation Words frank even to brutalit> were 
uttered by him, but they sounded more like menace and 
bluster than the explanation of a well-considcrcd pno 
‘Prussia must keep ns forces together,” he said in one 
o(~!ns first Parliamentary appearances, ‘ ( 
are not those of a sound State The_great_ciucstion\ 
the time are lo be decided not by speeches antPvotc^r 
majorities but bv blood and iron.”i After the cxpciy 
of 1848 and 1850, a not too despondent pohttc.al oitnjW j. 
might well have formed the conclusion that nothing l^M 
than the military overthrow of Austria could give to G ci *j 
many an\ tolerable system of national government# °t 
even secure to Prussia its legitimate field of action Jh |S 
vvas the keystone of Bismarck’s belief, but he faded to 
make his purpose and his motives intelligible to the repre- 
sentatives of the Prussian people He was taken for .a 
mere bully and absolutist of the oldJypC' H ,s J H p° nn * 
char iclenstics, his arrogance, "Ins sarcasm, l» ,s * n , ,, 
banter, exasperated and inflamed Roon was no iwtier 
suited to the atmosphere of a popular assembly * 

< ncounter of the Ministers with the Chamber <rnbilt» rco 
the struggle and made rcconciliation more chmcttH. iw 
Parliamentary system of Prussia seemed threaten™ in U 
virv existence when, after the rejection bv the tham 1 *JL 
of Deputies of the clause in the Budgit providing lor ti { 
cost of the nrm> -reorganisation, this clause w is nstoro 
f>\ the Upper House, and the Budget of tin Govirnm^r 
passed in in, original form. By the Urms of tin Lonsti 
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lion the right of the Upper Mouse in matters of taxation 
was limited to the approval or rejection of the Budget 
sent up to it from the Chamber of Representatives. It 
possessed no power of amendment. Bismarck, however, 
.had formed the theory that in the event of a disagreement 
oetween the two Houses a situation arose for which the 
Constitution had not provided, and in which therefore 
life Cjmvn was still possessed of its old absolute authority. 
No compromise, no negotiation between the two Mouses, 
was, in his view, to be desired. He was resolved to govern 
and to levy taxes without a Budget, and had obtained 
the King’s permission to close the session immediately 
die Upper House had given its vote. But before the 
order for prorogation could be brought down the Presi- 
dent of the Lower Chamber had assembled his colleagues, 
and the unanimous vote of those present declared the 
action of the Upper House null and void. In the agitation 
attending this trial of strength between t he Crown, the 
Ministry and the Upper House on one side and the 
Representative Chamber on the other the session of 1862 
•\osed. 1 

C f The Deputies, returning to their constituencies, carried 
with them the spirit of combat, and received the most 


femonslralive proofs of popular sympathy 
and support. Representations of great 
earn est ness were made to the King, but they 


King 

William 


failed to shake,, in the_ slightest degree his confidence in 
hjs Minister, or to bend his fixed resolution to carry out 
his military reforms to the end. The claim of Parliament 


lo interfere with matters of military organisation in Prussia 
touched him in his most sensitive point. Pie declared that 
the aim of his adversaries was nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of a Parliamentary instead of a royal army. In 
perfect sincerity he believed that the convulsions of 1848 
were on the point of breaking out afresh. “You mourn 
the conflict between the Crown and the national repre- 
sentatives,” he said to the spokesman of an important 
society; “do I not mourn it? I sleep no single night.” 


1 Hahn, Frirst Bismarck, i. 66. This work is a collection of docu- 
ments, speeches, and letters not only by Bismarck himself, but on all the 
principal matters in which Bismarck was concerned. It is perhaps, from, 
the German point of view, the most important repertory of authorities 
for the period 1862-1S85. 
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The an\iety, the despondency of the sovereign were shared 
by the friends of Prussia throughout Germany ; its enemies 
saw with wonder that Bismarck in Ins struggle with the 
educated Liberalism of the middle classes did not shrink 
from dalliance with the Socialist leaders and their organ* 
When Parliament reassembled at th e begu 
The conflict rung of 1863 the conflict was re sumed will 
C ° n i863 C ’ even greater heat, i he LoweP Chamber car 
ried an address to the King, ..which, wTiili 
dwelling on the loyalty of the Prussian people to thei 
chief, charged the Ministers with yiolating_the_Constitu 
tion, and demanded their dismissal. T h e King refused t( 
receive tile deputation which was to. present r the .address 
and in the written communication in which he replied tc 
it he sharply repro\ed the Assembly for their errors ami 
presumption. It was m \ain that the Arm) Bill was again 
introduced. The House, while allowing the ordinary 
mffitary expenditure for the year, struck out _the_cpsts m 
the reorganisation, and declared Minis ters personal h 
answerable for the sums expended. EaclTappearanct% 
the leading members of the Cabinet now_~became thcsigrc 
for contumely and altercation. '1 he decencies of delH 
ceased to he observed on either side. When the Prestd/ 
attempted to set some limit to the violence of 
and Roon, and, on resistance to his authority, Uor/mn'il 1 ’ 1 ' 
the sitting, the Ministers declared that thev would no 
longer appear in a Chamber where frtedom of speech'' 1 * 
denied to them. Affairs came to a deadlock. The Cli'mdx’r 
again appealed to the King, and insisted that reconciliation 
between the Crown and the nation was impossibly 
as the present Ministers remained in office. The. King* 
now thoroughly indignant, charged the Assembly with 
attempting to win for itself supreme power, expressed hy 1 
gratitude to his Ministers for their resistance to dir* 
usurpation, and declared himself too confident in th*‘ 
lovaltv of the Prussian people to he intimidated In tlmat* 
tin reply was followed In the prorogation of the Asst mot) 
(May 26th). A dissolution would have been worse lhar$ 
useless, for in the actual state of public opinion the Opp**; 
sition would probahh have triumphed throughout 
countrv . It onlv remained for Bismarck to hold a 1 ' 
ground, and, having silenced the Parliament for a wfu '*• 
to silence the Press also b\ the exercise <»f autocrat! 
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power. The Constitution authorised the King, in the 
absence of the Chambers, to publish enactments on matters 
of urgency having the force of laws. No. 
sooner had the session been closed than an Iv ^ s ."^ s 
edict was issued empowering the Govern- the Press 
-.merit, without resort to courts of law, to sup- 
press any newspaper after two warnings. An outburst 
o f p ub'llc 'l hdignat ip'n7b ran ded th is return to t lie pr i nciples 
oTJpuFel despot ism... Jn _ Prussia ; Bu i neither Kin g nor 
Minis ter was to be div erted by threats or by expostulations 
from his course. TheJPress was.effectivelyjsilenced. So 
profound, however, was the distrust now everywhere felt 
as to the future of Prussia, and so deep the resentment 
against the Minister in all circles where Liberal influences 
penetrated, that the Crown Prince himself, after in vain 
protesting against a policy of violence which endangered 
his own prospective interests in the Crown, publicly ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the action of Government. For 
this offence he was never forgiven. 

The course which _affairs we re t akin g at Berlin excited 
the more bitter reg ret and d isappointment among Jail 
-friends of Prussia as at this very time it 
^'eefhecT'tliat 'constitutional government was ^^*1859 
being successfully established in the western 
part of the Austrian Empire. The centralised military 
despotism with which Austria emerged from the con- 
vulsions of 1848 had been allowed ten years of undisputed 
sway ; at the end of this time it had brought things to 
such a pass that, after a campaign in which there had been 
but one great battle, and while still in possession of a 
vast army and an unbroken chain of fortresses, Austria 
stood powerless to move hand or foot. It was not the 
defeat of Solferino or the cession of Lombardy that ex- 
hibited the prostration of Austria’s power, but the fact 
that while the conditions of the Peace of Zurich were 
swept away, and Italy was united under Victor Emmanuel 
in defiance of the engagements made by Napoleon JJj, 
at Villafranca, the Austrian Emperor was compelled v, 
look on with folded arms. To have drawn the e word 
1 again, to have fired a shot in defence of the Pope’r ;r,~ 
poral power or on behalf of the vassal princes of Tw/x vv 
and Modena, would have been to risk the ex i stem <- -/ 'j,k 
Austrian monarchy. The State was all but }/,;'>• wA 
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rebellion might at any moment break out in Hungary, 
which had already sent thousands of soldiers to the Italnn 
camp. Peace at whatever price was necessary abroad, 
and at home the system of centralised despotism could 
no longer exist, come what might in its place. It was 
natural that the Emperor should but imperfectl) under- 
stand at the first the extent of the concessions winch it was 
necessary for him to make. He determined that the Pro- 
vincial Councils which Schwarzenberg had promised in 
1850 should be called into existence, and that a Council 
of the Empire (Reichsraih), drawn in part from these, 
should assemble at Vienna, to advise, though not to con- 
trol, the Government in matters of finance. So urgent, 
however, were the needs of the exchequer, that the fm- 
peror proceeded at once to the creation of the Central 
Council, and nominated its first members himself. (March, 
i860.) 

That the Hungarian members nominated by the lni- 
peror would decline to appear at Vienna unless yMic 
further guarantee was given for the rcsn^M 
Hungnry tion of Hungarian liberty was well know ft 
The Emperor accordingly promised to restore 
the ancient count) -organisation, which had filled so gror 
a space in Hungarian history before 1848, and to take sit v 
for assembling the Hungarian Diet 1 his, with thjfnfj 1 ' 
of an edict injurious to the Protestants, opened thefuu ' , ‘ ,r 
reconciliation, and the nominated Hungarians tool, their 
place in the Council, though under protest that the t Mating 
arrangement could onl) be accepted as preparator) to the 
full restitution of the rights of their country . T he Council 
continued in session during the summer of i860 It* 
duties were financial, but the establishment of financed 
equilibrium in Austria was inseparable from the establish- 
ment of political stability and public confidence; and tb* 
Council, in its last sittings, entered on the widest con- 
stitutional problems. The non-German members wtn m 
the majont) ; and while all partus alike condemned the 
fallen absolutism, the rival declarations of pohev sul>- 
miltcd to the Council marked the opposition which v" 1 * 
henceforward 10 exist between the German Liberals of 
Austria and the various Nationalist nr Hderahst group** 
The Magyars, uniting with those who had be» n their 
bitterest enemies, declared tint the ancient indeprndence 
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Hungary , yi[i 

in legislation and administration of the sevetal rounUie. 
subject to the House of I lapshurg must he te.stojed, tun h 
country retaining its own historical charac ter. The 
man minority contended that the Emperor should bestow 
upon his subjects such institutions as, while 
bast'd on the right of self-government, should nmVVedentV 
secure the unity of the Umpire and the force Kts in the 
of its central authority. All parties were for Council 
a constitutional system and for local liberties in one form 
or another*, but while, the Magyars and their supporters 
sought feu* nothing less than national independence, die 
Hermans would at the most have granted a uniform svstem 
of provincial self-government in strict subordination to a 
central representative body drawn from tin* whole Umpire 
and legislating for the whole. Umpire. The decision ,,{ { j !( . 
Emperor was necessarily a compromism l»v 
a Diploma published on the 20th of OciuN r Diptv,, 
he promised to restore to Hungary its n'u <>( Oct/jo, 
Constitution, and to grant wide legislate." |w - f ) 
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Government at Frankfort. Schmerhng at once promised 
important changes in the provincial systems drawn up b\ 
his predecessor, but in his dealings with Hungary lit 
proved far less tractable than the Magyars had expected 
if the Hungarians had recovered their own constitution'll 
forms, they still stood threatened with the supremacy ol 
a Central Council m all that related to themselves in com- 
mon with the rest of the Empire, and against this iht\ 
rebelled. But from the establishment of this Council of 
the Empire neither the Emperor nor Schmerhng would 
recede. An edict of February 26th, 1861, while it nnile 
good the changes promised by Schmerhng in the seven! 
provincial systems, confirmed the general provisions ol 
the Diploma of October, and declared that the Emperor 
would maintain the Constitution of his dominions as now 
established against all attack. 

In the following April the Provincial Diets met 
throughout the Austrian Empire, and the Diet of the 
Conflict of Hungarian Kingdom assembled at P<*ILV 
Hungary 1 he hrst duty of each of these bodies was to 
with the elect representatives to the Council of ll 1 

C l86i n * Empire which was to meet at Vienna Jscithei 

Hungary nor Cronin, however, would elec/ 
such representatives, each claiming complete Icgtslati*** 
independence, and declining to recognise any such exrtw 3 * 
authority as it was now proposed to create. 'I he DiV/wr*^ 
warned the Hungarian Diet against the consequence* w 
its action, but the national spirit of the Magvar** "V 
thoroughh roused, and the Counts Assemblies vied " ,l 'i 
one another in the violence of their addresses to »h° 
Sovereign The Diet, reviving the Constitution'll diw- 
cult ics connected with the abdication of Ferdinand* de- 
cVvisti ’Awi A sswwW. otAn wgc.vrv.t {or \Vre ffrttwV’Avw 5 - ot 
Francis Joseph after the establishment of a !hing‘ r,, ' n 
Mtnistrv and the restoration of Croatia and Transv 
to the Hungarian Kingdom. Accepting Schmerhng'* ron * 
tention tint the ancient Constitutional rights of IIiin£i r ' 
had been extinguished b\ rebellion, the Emperor in sist,< ’ 
on the establishment of a Council for the vs hole I'm pi 
and refused to recede from the dtclarations which he hid 
nnde in the edict of Hlmiarv The Du t tin n upon p*** 
tested, in a long and \ igorous .uldn ss to the King, again'* 
the v.ahditv of all laws unde without its own concurttnie. 
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and declared that Francis Joseph had rendered an agree- 
ment between the King and the nation impossible. A 
dissolution followed. The County Assemblies look up 
the national struggle. They in their turn were suppressed ; 
Lheir officers were dismissed, and military rule was estab- 
lished throughout the land, though with explicit declara- 
tions on the part of the King that it was to last only till 
the legally existing Constitution could be brought into 
peaceful working. 1 

Meanwhile the Central Representative Body, now by 
enlargement of its functions and. increase in the number 
of its members made into a Parliament of the Pmpire, 
assembled at Vienna. Its real character was necessarily 
altered by the absence of representatives from Hungary; 
and for some time the Government seemed TJic 
disposed to limit its competence to the affairs Reichsrath 
of the Cis-Leithan provinces; but after satis- at Vienna, 
fying himself that no accord with Hungary ^ay, 1861 - 
was possible, the Emperor announced this ec "’ ’ 
fact to the Assembly, and bade it perform its part as the 
jo rgan of the Empire at large, without regard to the absten- 
tion of those who did not choose to exercise their rights. 
^The Budget for the entire Empire was accordingly sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, and for the first lime the expendi- 
ture of the Austrian Stale was laid open to public 
examination and criticism. The first session of this 

Parliament lasted, with adjournments, from May, 1861, 
to December, 1862. In legislation it effected little, but 
its relations as a wffiole with the Government remained 
excellent, and its long-continued activity, unbroken by 
popular disturbances, did much to raise the fallen credit 
of the Austrian State and to win for it the regard of Ger- 
man}'. On the close of the session the Provincial Diets 
assembled, and throughout the spring of 1863 the rivalry 
of the Austrian nationalities gave abundant Second 
animation to many a local capital. In the session of 
next summer the Reichsrath reassembled at the Retch s- 
Vienna. Though Hungary remained in a rat K 1863 
condition not far removed from rebellion, the Parliament- 
ary system of Austria was gaining in strength, and in- 
deed, as it seemed, at the expense of Hungary itself; 

1 Sa~ mixing der Staataacten, p. 8a. Der Ungarisdhe R.«dhataz 1Z-Z1, 
p p. 3, 192, 23S. Arnold Jt crater, Life c£ D%L p. 141. 
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for the Roumanian and German population of Trans) 1- 
vania, rejoicing in the opportunity of detaching them- 
selves from the Magyars, now sent deputies to Vienna. 
While at Berlin each week that passed sharpened the 
antagonism between the nation and its Government, and 
made the Minister’s name more odious, Austria seemed to 
have successfully broken with the traditions of its past, 
and to be fast earning for itself an honourable place 
among States of the constitutional type. 

One of the reproaches brought against Bismarck b) 
the Progressist majorit) in the Parliament of Berlin was 
that he had isolated Prussia both m German) and in 
Europe. That he had roused against the Go\ernment 
of his countr) the public opinion of German) was true: 
that he had alienated Prussia from all Europe was not 
the case; on the contrary, he had established a closer 
relation between the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg 
than had existed at any time since the commencement 
of the Regenc) , and had secured for Prussia a degree ol 
confidence and goodwill on the part of the Czar winch,; 
in the memorable )ears that were to follow, served it 
scarab less effect iv el) than an armed alliance. 

Russia Russia, since the Crimean War, Ind seemed 
U n ndcr U*’ to entering upon an epoch of bounder 
change The calamities with which til e/f.' 1 
of Nicholas bad closed had excited in that narrow Fat*^ 
of Russian socictv where thought had an) existence «* 
vehement revulsion against the sterile and unchdngmC 
s\ stem of repression, the grinding servitude of the last 
thirty \tars. ITum the Fmperor downwards all educatid 
men believed not onlv that the s)stcm of government, 
but that the whole order of Russian social life, must Ih‘ 
recast. 1 lie ferment of ideas which marks an age of nv»>* 
lution was in full course; but in what forms the new ortkf 
was to be moulded, through what processes Russi i was 
to be brought into its new life, no one knew Russi i was 
wanting in capable statesmen; it was even more con- 
spicuoush wanting in the class of seme* able and 
intelligent agents of Government of the second rank. Its 
monarch, Mtxamhr II , humane and vw ll-tmnnmg. 
irresolute and vacillating bevond the measure of ordinary 
men. He was not onlv devoid of all administrative am* 
organising facultv hints* If, hut so infirm of purpose that 
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Ministers whose policy he had accepted feared to let him 
pass out of their sight, lest in the course of a single 
journey or a single interview he should succumb to the 
persuasions of some rival politician. In no country in 
Europe was there such incoherence, such self-contradiction, 
such absence of unity of plan and purpose in government 
as in Russia, where all nominally depended upon a single 
will. Pressed and tormented by all the rival influences 
that beat upon the centre of a great empire, Alexander 
seems at times to have played off against one another as 
colleagues in the same branch of Government the represen- 
tatives of the most opposite schools of action, and, after 
assenting to the plans of one group of advisers, to have 
committed the execution of these plans, by way of coun- 
terpoise, to those who had most opposed them. But, like 
other weak men, he dreaded nothing so much as the re- 
proach of weakness or inconstancy ; and in the cloud of 
half-formed or abandoned purposes there were some few 
to which he resolutely adhered. The chief of these, the 
great achievement of his reign, was the liberation of the 
' serfs. 

i It was probably owing to the outbreak of the revolution 
v of 1848 that the serfs had not been freed by Nicholas. 
That sovereign had long understood the 
necessity for the change, and in 1847 he had oj^cg 0 ? 
actually appointed a Commission to report March I86i’ 
on the best means of effecting it. The con- 
vulsions of 1848, followed by the Hungarian and the 
Crimean wars, threw the project into the background 
during the remainder of Nicholas’s reign; but if the belief 
of the Russian people is well founded, the last injunction 
of the dying Czar to his successor was to emancipate the 
serfs throughout his empire. Alexander was little 
capable of grappling with so tremendous a problem him- 
self ; in the year 1859, however, he directed a Commission 
to make a complete inquiry into the subject, and to 
present a scheme of emancipation. The labours of the 
Commission extended over two years; its discussions were 
agitated, at times violent. That serfage must sooner or 
later be abolished all knew; the points on which the Com- 
mission was divided were the bestowal of land on the 
peasants and the regulation of the village-community. 
European history afforded abundant precedents in eman- 
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cipation, and under an infinite variety of detail three types 
of the process of enfranchisement were clearl) distinguish- 
able from one another. Maria '1 hercsa, in liberating tin. 
serf, had required him to continue to render a fi\td amount 
of labour to his lord, and had given him on this londmon 
h\ity of tenure in the land he occupied; the Prussian re- 
formers had made a division of the land between the 
peasant and the lord, and extinguished all labour-t!ui% 
Napoleon, m enfranchising the serfs in the Duch) of 
Warsaw, had simply turned them into free men, leaving 
the terms of their occupation of land to be settled bv 
arrangement or free contract with their former lords. 'I his 
example had been followed in the I3altic Provinces of 
Russia itself bv Alexander I. Of the three modes of 
emancipation, that based on free contract had produced 
the worst results for the peasant; and though main of 
the Russian landowners and their representatives in tin 
Commission protested against a div iston of the land be- 
tween themselves and their serfs as an act of agrarian 
revolution and spoliation, there were men in high oflhv: 
and some few among the proprietors, who rcsolutcl) nn^ 
successful fought for the principle of independent owner- 
ship bv the peasants The leading spirit m this grcaj 
work appears to have been Nicholas Milutinc, Adjunp*? o' 
the Minister of the Interior, I.anskoi. Milutinc, w I j/T / 7 # 
drawn up the Municipal Cliartn of St Petersburg w1 ' 
distrusted bv the C/nr as a restless and uncomprt/ff'O't’C 
rt former It was uncertain from d\\ to <lav whether th* 
views of the Ministrv of the Interior or those of the t^rn- 
torial nristocracv would prevail , ultunatelv , howi ver, umW 
instructions from the Palace, the Commission accept*" 
not onlv the principle of the ilivision of the land, but th* 
svstem of lomnninal s( If.gm eminent bv the pendants 
tlutnsclvts I lie determination of the amount of land to 
be held In the peasants of a commune and of the fW M * 
rent to he paid to the lord was left in the first instant’ 
to private agreement; but when* «urh agreement was pot 
reached, the State, through arbiters elected at t<>ca! as'etn* 
bins of the nobles, derided the matter itself, 'flu* r ff,t 
once fixed, the State enabled the commune to redeem u bv 
advam mg a c ipit d sum to lx* recouped bv a nmt-rint to 
the Stile extending over fortv-nmr viars. The l ka*e 
of the C/nr converting t went) -five millions of serfs into 
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free proprietors, the greatest act of legislation of modem 
times, was signed on the 3rd of March, iH(>i, and within 
the next few weeks was read in every church of the Rus 
sian Empire. It was a strange comment on tin- system 
of government in Russia that in the very month in whit I) 
the edict was published both Lan.skoi .and Milntiiie, who 
had been its principal authors, were removed [join 1 licit 
posts. The Czar feared to leave, them in powei to *,upei~ 
intend the actual execution of the law whit h they had 
inspired. In supporting them up to the final slag/* of 
its enactment Alexander had snuggled again*. I misgivings 
of his own, and against influences of vast st length aida- 
nt the Court, within the Government, and in lie* 1'iovim »**., 
With the completion of the Kdn t of Kmamipation his 
power of resistance was exhausted, and if, e; ; e< mion was 
committed by him to those who had been it*, opponent' , 
That some of the evils which have mingled with (la* good 
in Russian enfranchisement might have been !<-* ■ bad da* 
Czar resolutely stood by the author, of reform and allowed 
'them to complete their work in a'-' '/rrUtu": with their w/r, 


^CScrni. :inri ronvirftor*.. 


aretv r.ut-u in rU <u Jifd 
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limits, to a policy of conciliation. The separate Legis- 
lature and separate army "which Poland had possessed 
from 1815 to 1830 he was determined not to restore, but 
he "was willing to give Poland a large degree of administra- 
tive autonomy, to confide the principal offices in ns 
Go\ernment to natives, and generally to relax sometime 
of that close union with Russia "which had been enforced 
by Nicholas since the lebellion of 1831. But the conclu- 
sions of the Czar, accompanied as the\ were b\ acts of 
repression and severity, were far from satisfwng ’he de- 
mands of Polish patriotism It was in \ain that Alexander 
in the summer of 1862 sent his brother Constantine as 
Viceroy to Warsaw, established a Polish Council of State, 
placed a Pole, Wielopolski, at the head of the AdmwiMrt- 
tion, superseded all the Russian governors of P0M1 
provinces b> natives, and gave to the municipalities ana 
the districts the right of electing local councils; these con- 
cessions seemed nothing, and were in fact nothing, w 
comparison with the national independence winch tr 
Polish leaders claimed The situation grew worse nH 
worse. An attempt made upon the life of the Grand DirP 
Constantine during his entrv into Warsaw was but oi 
among a series of similar acts which discredited the Pobv 
cause and strengthened those who at St Petersburg""^ 
from the first condemned the Czar’s attempts at 
tion. At length the Russian Government tonfi i'k’ 
which precipitated revolt. A lew of one in|^ , " f * 
hundred of the population throughout the r vmp ,rc ' l1< 
been ordered in the autumn of 1S62. Instructions 
sent from St. Petersburg to the c fieri that in raising * j 
lew in Poland the count rv population were to bespat 
and that all persons who were known to he ermnoto 
with the disorders in the towns wire t <> 1 
, seized as soldiers 7 Ins terrible M*nf<*r r r 
Jo mtoSu n S a,nsl • ln poliliml class c: ""? r 

out, so far .is it H\ within the powerful u 
authorities, on the night of Jnmnrv 14th, Ih»y^ 

fore the imperial presv-gang surrounded the house** 1 \ 

victims a rumour of the intendid blow bad gone nhrtvu . ; 
In the preceding hours, and during the night of the 
thousands fled from Warsaw and the othi r Polish 
Into the forests. Tin re thev formal tin mselve** into W** 
Innds, and in the rmtrse of the next few dais a gu rfn 
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warfare broke out wherever Russian troops were found in 
insufficient strength or off their guard. 1 

The classes in which the national spirit of Poland lived 
were the so-called noblesse, numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands, the town-populations, and the priesthood. The 
-peasants, crushed and degraded, though not 
nominally in servitude, were indifferent to the 
national cause. On the neutrality, if not on 
the support, of the peasants the Russian Government could 
fairly reckon ; within the towns it found itself at once con- 
fronted by an invisible national Government whose decrees 
were printed and promulgated by unknown hands, and 
whose sentences of death were mercilessly executed against 
those whom it condemned as enemies or traitors to the 
national cause. So extraordinary was the secrecy which 
covered the action of this National Executive, that Milu- 
tine, who was subsequently sent by the Czar to examine 
into the affairs of Poland, formed the conclusion that it 
had possessed accomplices within the Imperial Government 
at St. Petersburg itself. The Polish cause retained indeed 
some friends in Russia even after the outbreak of the 
insurrection; it was not until the insurrection passed the 
-frontier of the kingdom and was carried by the nobles into 
Lithuania and Podolia that the entire Russian nation 
took up the struggle with passionate and vindictive ardour 
as one for life or death. It was the fatal bane of Polish 
nationality that the days of its greatness had left it a claim 
upon vast territories where it had planted nothing but a 
territorial aristocracy, and where the mass of population, 
if not actually Russian, was almost indistinguishable from 
the Russians in race and language, and belonged like them 
to the Greek Church, which Catholic Poland had always 
persecuted. For ninety years Lithuania and the border- 
provinces had been incorporated with the Czar’s 
dominions, and with the exception of their Polish land- 
owners they were now in fact thoroughly Russian. When 
therefore the nobles of these provinces declared that 
Poland must be reconstituted with the limits of 1772, and 
< subsequently took up arms in concert with the insurrec- 
tionary Government at Warsaw, the Russian people, from 
the Czar to the peasant, felt the struggle to be nothing less 

1 Raczynski, Memoires sur la Pologne, p. 14. B. and F. State Papers, 
1S62-63, p. 769. 
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than one for the dismemberment or the preservation of 
their own country, and the doom of Polish nationality 
at least for some generations, was sealed. The diplomatic 
intervention of the Western Powers on behalf of the con 
stitutional rights of Poland under the Treaty of Vienna 
which was to some extent supported by Austria, only pr< 
longed a hopeless struggle, and gave unbounded pope 
larity to Prince Gortschakoff, by whom, after a show ol 
courteous attention duting the earlier and still perilous 
stage of the insurrection, the interference of the Powers 
was resolutely and unconditionally repelled. By the spring 
of 1864 the insurgents were crushed or exterminated. 
General Muravieff, the Governor of Lithuania, fulfilled his 
task against the mutinous nobles of this province with un- 
shrinking seventy, sparing neither life nor fortune so long 
as an enemy of Russia remained to be overthrown. It 
at Wilna, the Lithuanian capital, not at Warsaw, that the 
terrors of Russian repression were the greatest. Mura- 
viefT’s executions may have been less numerous than 
commonly supposed; but in the form of pecuniary 
qiusitions and fines he undoubtedly aimed at nothing !e* 
than the utter ruin of a great part of the class most in' 
plicated in the rebellion. j 

In Poland itself the Oar, after some hesitation, /W' 
mined once and for all to establish a friend to ^ 

every homestead of the kingdom 
the peasant owner of the land on Juft** , 
roianil laboured. The insurrectionary Goicr nn,fn . 

at the outbreak of the rebellion had attempt” 
to win over the peasantry by promising enactments 
effect, but no one had responded to their appeal. 1° ttJf 
autumn of 1863 the Oar recalled Mitutine from hi* <T* 
forced travels and directed him to proceed to Warsaw, u 
order to study the affairs of Poland on the spot, and 1° 
report on the measures necessary to be taken for it* 
government and organisation. Milutine obtained ^ 
assistance of some of the men who had laboured inf* 
earnestly with liim in the enfranchisement of the Ru*^ n 
serfs; and in the course of a few weeks he returned 
St. Petersburg, carrying with him the draft of nirw**"* 
which were to change the face of Poland. He recom* 
mended on the one hand that every political 
separating Poland from the rest of the Empire should 
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swept away, and the last traces of Polish independence 
utterly obliterated; on the other hand, that the peasants, 
as the only class on which Russia could hope to cotint 
in the future, should be made absolute and independent 
owners of the land they occupied. Prince 
GortschakolT, who had still some regard for Agnirlun 
the opinion of W estern Europe, and possibly polttn(l* C ‘i«M 
some sympathy for the Polish aristocracy, 
resisted this daring policy; but the Czar accepted iMilu- 
tine’s counsel, and gave him a free hand in the execution 
of his agrarian scheme. The division of the land between 
the nobles and the peasants was accordingly carried out 
by Milutine’s own officers under conditions very different 
from those adopted in Russia. The whole strength of 
the Government was thrown on to the side of the peasant 
and against the noble. Though the population was denser 
in Poland than in Russia, the peasanL received on an 
average four times as much land ; the compensation made 
to the lords (which was paid in bonds which immediatel}' 
fell to half their nominal value) was raised not by quit- 
.dents on the peasants’ lands alone, as in Russia, but by a 
•J^neral land-tax falling equally on the land left to the 
lords, who had thus to pay a great part of their own com- 
pensation : above all, the questions in dispute were settled, 
not as in Russia by arbiters elected at local assemblies of 
the nobles, but by officers of the Crown. Moreover^ the 
division of landed property was not made once and for 
all, as in Russia, but the woods and pastures remaining 
to the lords continued subject to undefined common-rights 
of the peasants. These common-rights were deliberately 
left unsettled in order that a source of contention might 
always be present between the greater and the lesser pro- 
prietors, and that the latter might continue to look to the 
Russian Government as the protector or extender of their 
interests.. “We hold Poland,” said a Russian statesman 
“by its rights of common .” 1 ’ 

Milutine, who, with all the fiery ardour of his national 
{ and- levelling policy, seems to have been a gentle and 
isomewhat querulous invalid, and who was shortly after- 
wards struck down by paralysis, to remain a helpless 
spectator of the European changes of the next six rears , 
had no share in that warfare against the lan°-uao-e, the 
1 Leroy-Beaulieu, ■Homme 6’Etat Rcsse. p. & 
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religion, and the national culture of Poland with which 
Russia has pursued its victory since 1863. The public life 
of Poland he was determined to Russianisej 
Rt pot?sh nd lts P nvate anc * social life he would probabl) 
nationality * iave 1®^ unmolested, retying on the goodvuV 
of the great mass of peasants who owec 
their proprietorship to the action of the Czar. There were, 
however, politicians at Moscow and St. Petersburg who 
believed that the deep-1) mg instinct of nationality would 
for the first time be called into real life among these 
peasants by their ver> elevation from misery to independ- 
ence, and that where Russia had hitherto find three 
hundred thousand enemies Milutinc was preparing for it 
bix millions. It was the dread of this possibility in the 
future, the apprehension that material interests might not 
permanently vanquish the subtler forces which pass from 
generation to generation, latent, if still unconscious, when 
nationality itself is not lost, that made the Russian Govern- 
ment follow up the political destruction of the PoVi«h 
noblesse b\ measures directed against Polish national?!^ 
itself, even at the risk of alienating the class who for thi 
,esent were effective!) won over to the Czar's cans X 
> the side of its hfe-giv mg and beneficent agrarian poj* ' 
Russia has pursued the odious s)stem of dcVirring 
Pohnd from all means of culture and improvement a ss,r * 
ciated with the use of its own language, and hi** aimed 
at eventual!) turning the Poles into Russians 1 >> the 
s\stemattc impoverishment and extinction of all tint n 
essential!) Polish in thought, in sentiment, and in ex- 
pression. The work ma) prove to he one not b<v«nd 
its power; and no common perversity on the part of it 4 * 
Government would he nceossnn to turn against Russia 
the millions who in Poland owe all thev have of pm*- 
perttv and independence to the Czar : but should the 
excess of Russian propagandist!, or the hosttlitv of Church 
to Church, at some distant date engender a new struggle 
for Polish independence, tins struggle will he one gourned 
b\ other conditions than those of t8-;i or and Rtissm 
will, for the first time, have to conquer on the Vistula note 
a class nor a city, blit a nation. . 

It was a matter of no small importance to Bismarck ano 
to Prussia that in the \eirs 1863 and iFA$ the Court *» 
St, Petersburg found itself confronted with affairs of stem 
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seriousness in Poland. From the opportunity which was 
then presented to him of obliging an important neigh- 
bour, and of profiling by that neighbour’s 
conjoined embarrassment and goodwill, Bis- g^Pctcrs- 
marck drew full advantage. He had always burg, 1863 * 
regarded the Poles as a mere nuisance in 
Europe, and heartily despised the Germans for the sym- 
pathy which they had shown towards Poland in 184S. 
When the insurrection of 1S63 broke out, Bismarck set 
the policy of his own country in emphatic contrast with 
that of Austria and the W estern Powers, and even 
entered into an arrangement with Russia for an eventual 
military combination in case the insurgents should pass 
from one side to the other of the frontier. 1 Throughout 
the struggle with the Poles, and throughout the diplomatic 
conflict with the Western Powers, the Czar had felt secure 
in the loyalty of the stubborn Minister at Berlin; and 
when, at the close of the Polish revolt, the events occurred 
which opened to Prussia the road to political fortune, 
Bismarck received his reward in the liberty of action given 
him by the Russian Government. The difficulties con- 
. ->'.nected with Schleswig-Holstein, which, after a short in- 
: 'terval of tranquillity following the settlement of 1852, had 
again begun to trouble Europe, were forced to the very 
front of Continental affairs by the death of Frederick VII., 
King of Denmark, in November, 1863. Prussia had now 
at its head a statesman resolved to pursue to their extreme 
limit the chances which this complication offered to his 
own country; and, more fortunate than his predecessors 
of 1848, Bismarck had not to dread the interference of the 
Czar of Russia as the patron and protector of the interests 
of the Danish court. 


By t he Treaty ofXondon T _s igne.d on M ay 8 t h, 1852, a ll 
the great Powers, including Prussia, had recognised" the 
principle of the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy, and had pronounced Prince Schleswig- 
Christian of Gliicksburg to be heir-presump- 1852 - 63 1 ’ 
tive to the whole dominions of the reigning 
i King. The rights of the German Federation in Holstein 
- were nevertheless declared to remain unprejudiced ; and 
in a Convention made with Austria and Prussia before 
they joined in this Treaty, King Frederick VII. had 


1 Hahn, i. 112. Verhandl. des P viiipr p. 
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undertaken to conform to certain rules in his treatment of 
Schleswig as well as of Holstein. The Duke of Augusten- 
burg, claimant to the succession in Schleswig-Holstein 
through the male line, had renounced his pretensions in 
consideration of an indemnity paid to him by the King of 
Denmark. This surrender, however, had not received the 
consent of his son and of the other members of the House 
of Augustenburg nor had the German Federation, as such, 
been a party to the Ireaty of London. Retying on the 
declaration of the Great Powers in favour of the mtegnt) 
of the Danish Kingdom, Frederick VII. had resumed his 
attempts to assimilate Schleswig, and in some degree 
Holstein, to the rest of the Monarch} ; and although the 
Provincial Estates were allowed to remain in existence, a 
national Constitution was established in October, 1S55, for 
the entire Danish State. Bitter complaints were made of 
the system of repression and encroachment^ with wluclT 
the Government of Copenhagen was attempting tojjxtyb 
guish German nationality in the border-prov inccsj_at 
length, in November, 1858, under threat of ar med in ter- 
vention by the German Federation, Frederick consented 
to exclude Holstein from the operation of the new Consti-j 
tution. But this did not produce peace, for the inhabitants 
of Schleswig, severed from the sister-province and 
excited b> the Italian war, raised all the more vigorous n 
protest against their own incorporation with Denmark,* 
while in Holstein itself the Government incurred the charge 
of unconstitutional action in fixing the Budget without 
the consent of the Estates. The German Federal Diet 
again threatened to resort to force, and Denmark prepared 
for war Prussia took up the cause of Schleswig in 186! ; 
and even the British Government, which had hitherto 
shown far more interest tn the integrity of Denmark than 
m the rights of the German prov inces, now recomim ruled 
that the Constitution of 1855 should he abolistu cl, arid 
that a separate legislation and administration should he 
granted to Schleswig as well as to Holstein. The Dam*-, 
however, were bent on preserving Schhswig as nn^ in- 
tegral part of the State, and the Government of K»nC 
Frederick, white willing to recognise Holstein ns otifstth 
Danish territory proper, insisted that Schhswig *-h**tiTd 
he included within the umtarv Constitution, and that 
Holstein should contribute a fixed share to the national 
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expenditure. A manifesto to this effect, published hv 
Frederick onWe 3 0th' of Marc hVl86^ ~ - J ~ l U n -S - 

g 7 o\Tn-d“'dfThe conflict now about to break-out jmmediale — 

betw^een -Germany^nd--DcmwivT~TliF'Diet ''The Patent 

ef-F ra nkfor t-a nnoumcedlhaF" f *TfiTsrp r oc ] ama _ of March 30 , 
don were not revoked it should proceed to 1863 
Federal execution, that is, armed intervention 
the King of Denmark as Duke « 

counting upon foreign aid or upon the impotence ofTr 
Diet, the Danish Government refused to change 
and on the 29th of September laid before thf p! r*° 1Cy ’ 
at' Copenhagen ItKe law incdrpomtfng , Whtlb Rrl !^nl 
rest of the Monarchy under the. new Constitution '^ 5 lhe 
tiations were thus brought to. a close, and on N JS°~ 

.1 ■ 1 .1 - > " 1 . 1U un tne 1 c-i 


the 

1 *- 


Diet decreed the longIthTaie 0 ne c i'’ e Fe'deraf 


October 
execu tion 

Affairs had reached this stage, and the 


not yet been put in force, when “on the mh nf? 1 * 00 bacJ 
King Frederick VII. died. For a moment if Novembe C 
appeared possible that his successor, Prinm n . 
Christian of Gliicksburg, might avert the con Freddie t 
fSct with Germany by withdrawing from the VlL - No- 
pusition which his predecessor had taken up Vember > 1863 
But the Danish people and Ministry were 1 Vni • 
to give way; the Constitution had passed th Incbne d 
liament two days before King Frederick’s dp T fh^ Par- 
the 18th of November it received the assent f anc ^ OJ1 
monarch. German national feeling was now ° new 
excited on the "question of Schleswig.jp 0 j s , . as str ?ngly 
been in 1848. The general j cry ..wag^that tlf aS f had 
these, provinces with Denmark must be treat# w Un ‘° n of 
end, and their legitimate ruler, Frederick of 4, 6 _ s at an 
sonof the Duke who' had renounced his rbu~ U ^ Gn ^ ur 
on tb e "throne. The Diet of Frankfoiq hofff 6 P^ced 
to^recognise neither of the two rival sow. '-’ Prided 
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enthusiasm ran so high that for the moment the two lead- 
ing Powers considered it safer not to obstruct the Federal 
authority, and the Saxon and Hanoverian troopsjiccord- 
ingly. entered. Holstein as * * . ' ■’ ■ ■’ 

end' of 1863. The Danish 1 ■■■ . ■ ■ ■ . . 

mice, withdrew 15 " trooc , . : ■ 

Sch l eswig. 

From this time the history of Germany is tlie h istory oj 
the" profound and audacious statecraft an d of the o\er- 
— ^ ' r ” epT fli rouging 

5 e the s haping 
"the" "German 
latScliIeim te- 
nder. ajulcr of 

l 1 existed; wfial 

Bismarck intended was that Schleswig-Holstein, itself in- 
corporated more or less directly with Prussia, shou ld he 
made the means of the destruction of the existing Federal 
system" and of the expulsion of. Austria from_ Germany. 
That another petty State, bound to Prussia’ by'no closet 
tie than its other neighbours, should be added to the troU 
among whom Austria found its vassals and its instrN 
ments, would have been in Bismarck’s eyes no gain hr 
actual detriment to Germany. The German peopP 
sired one course of action; Bismarck had determined on 
something totally different ; and with matchless resolution 
and skill he bore down ail opposition of people and of 
Courts, and forced. a reluctant nation to the goal vdo™ 
he had himselfchoscn for it. T he_fi rst point_of,.confi ict 
was. the. apparent recognition by Bismarck .of_ the rigid' 
of King Christian IX. as lawful sovereign in the Ducht^ 
as well as in the rest of the Danish State. By the Treaty 
of London Prussia had indeed pledged itself to this recog- 
nition; but the German Federation had been no party to 
the Treaty, and under the pressure of a vehement national 
agitation Bavaria and the minor States one after another 
recognised Frederick of Augustenburg as Pu!.e nt 
Schleswig-Holstein. Bismarck was accused alike by the 
Prussian Parliament and by the popular voice of German v 
at large of betraying German interests to Denmark, or 
abusing Prussia’s position as n Great Power, of inciting 
the nation to civil war. In vain he declared that. 
surrendering no iota of German rights, the^Goscrnmcn 
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f Tj pr ii n must recognise t h o se t r eaty -obi i g at \ 0 n s 
of Berlin ^ a n.iSe to a_yoice m .U\e.al(airs 


4*5 


' J V’“iriTif,wn'lesranitle lo.av.oice m the iilfairs <,( s d , u g 
wfiich iL|_ . --.’, -^giy lMund up, lu 'd that the Ku 

orirresponsibju uud_ iU-hifofm g 
P™SSi3^g-^-ffirj5agr5{ .the. measures by_, which 

bVeffectuplly protected. , Wis 
- Gerroanujteresis _ ■ - eithcr ln (be Prussian Eu- 

w qrar]^J£^^^ 5S r-ArFrankf or l. the proposal 
liamenLor mgWowers that King Christian 
made by the tw November Constitution, 

should be reqmred to annu sai als0 should b > 

and that in » . * d a s involving an acknowledgment 

°? C Z ie titie of Christian as reigning sovereign At Berlin 
of the title refused the supplies winch Bismarck 

? e anded ?or operations in the Duchies, and formally 

fe e sTed to resist his policy by every means at its 

command. • ^^tJPahfament awl of Wei were 

, g^Tinasterpiecejof diplomacy Bismarck 

ihe suSport'*^ cooperation of ' ' 

Pr,,ssia 

a reorganisation of 

•A-i-r^g oy-^y^a^Cong^ss of princes at Frank fori ~ and'TVadJ 
-J p^m^Tf^dared to th(T~Austnan anF;a ssnddr~~a t ‘ Berlin " 

its po litical centre To“PesfIT'_ 
— pave ~ to. JFruss i a_f ree_ scdpe~IfT~G e r 1 n aif v "i Pw guIcC^ 

of its enemies in the nexMvarTn 
eng aged^ BuTthe denrocraticmmttf 777 ^ 
^ssioneC$- ar ^ cter ~ p -f- th .e^ .agitation ' i n the minor States 


"Fissroned crxaracter_yi_mc.ii«jiation in tne minor 
m favour of the Schleswpolsteiners and their Avgjlf- 
tenburg pretender had .enabled Bismarck' to represent this 
movement jo the Austrian Government as a revolution* 1 ? 
ohe,‘ and by a dexterous appeal to the memories ot 
{o"awe the Emperor’s adrsers into direct concert ^ 
the Court of Berlin, as tne representative of m°r^ be 
order, in dealing with apreo’em otherwise too ceSm 
solved by revolutionary needs and revolubc^'' 

X From Rechberg’s despa!:; r'«:. 2 S, iS6q (in 

ently quotmg actual wdsr^x Bismarc V 
the conversation (id. 80) {o a demand 

not encroach on Prussia s rc--^ joint-leadership *= 
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Count Rechberg, the Foreign Minister at Vienna, -was 
lured into a policy which, after drawing upon, Austria 
a full share of the odium of Bismarck’s Danish plans, 
after forfeiting for it the goodwill of the minor States with 
which it might have kept Prussia in check, and exposing 
it to the risk of a European war, was to confer upon it,?’' 
rival the whole profit of the joint enterprise, and to fur- 
nish a pretext for the struggle by which Austria was 
to be expelled alike from Germany and from what re- 
mained to it of Italy. But of the nature of the toils into 
which he was now taking the first fatal and irrevocable 
step Count Rechberg appears to have had no suspicion. 

seeming cordiality united the Austrian and Prussian 
Governments in the policy of defiance to the will of all 
the rest of Germany and to the demands of their own 
subjects. Tt was to no purpose that the Federal Diet 
vetoed the proposed summons to King Christian and the 
proposed occupation of Schleswig. Austria 
Austrian and Prussia delivered an ultimatum at Copen- ^ 
and Prussian hagen demanding the repeal of the Novenw 
SchlcswUjrT her Constitution; and on its rejection theiiv 
Feb., 1864 troops entered Schleswig, not as the man-J 
datories of the German Federation, but as t Ujr 
instruments of two independent and allied Power* 
(Feb. i, 1864.) 

Against the overwhelming forces by which they 
thus attacked the Danes could only make a brav e hut 
ineffectual resistance. Their first line of defence was tli A 
Danewerke, a fortification extending east and west towards 
the sea from the town of Schleswig. Prince Frederic* 
Charles, who commanded the Prussian right, was repuh™ 
in an attack upon the easternmost part of the* 
CampaiKn in work at Missundc; the Austrians, however, 
reb'-An' 1 ?/ carried some positions in the centre which 
186 ! T * commanded the defenders’ lines, and the 
Danes fell back upon the fortified post «'» 
Diippel, covering the narrow channel which separate 4 ' t” r 
island of Alsen from the mainland. Here for some weeks 
they held On* Prussians in check, while the Austrians, 
continuing the march northwards, entered Jutland. At 
length, on the iSth of April, after several hours of heavy 
bombardment, the lines of Duppel were taken by storm 
and the defenders driven across the channel into Ai' rR . 
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Unable to pursue the enemy across this narrow strip of 
sea, the Prussians joined their allies in Jutland, and 
occupied the whole of the Danish mainland as far as the 
Liim Fiord. The war, however, was not to be terminated 
without an attempt on the part of the neutral_ Powers to 
arrive at a settlement by diplomacy. A Conference was 
opened aUXondon on the 20th of April, and after three 
weeks of negotiation the belligerents were., induced to 
accept an armistice. AsJ.he troops of "the German Federa- 

tion, though unconcerned in the military operations' of 
the two Great Powers, were in possession of Holstein, 
the Federal Government was invited to take part in the 
Conference. It was represented by Count Beust, Prime 
Minister of Saxony, a politician who was soon to rise to 
much greater eminence; but in consequence of the diplo- 
matic union of Prussia and Austria the views entertained 
by the Governments of the secondary German States had 
now no real bearing on the course of events, and Count 
Beust’s earliest appearance on the great European stage 
was without result, except in its influence on his own 
career. 1 

- ' The first proposition laid before the Conference was 
Iriat submitted by Bernstorff, the Prussian envoy, to the 
effect that Schleswig-Holstein should receive 
complete independence, _the question whether ^ f °? fei d nce 
King Christian or some other prince should 
be sovereign of the new State being reserved 
for future settlement. T o th is the Danish envoys replied 
that even on the condition of personal union with Denmark 
through the Crown they could not assent to the grant of 
complete independence Uo"~The Duchies. Raising their 
demand in consequence of this refusal, and declaring that 
the war had made an end of the obligations subsisting 
under the London Treaty of 1852, the two„.German Powers 
then, demanded that Schleswig-Holstein should be com- 
pletely separated from Denmark and formed into a single 
State under Freder ick of Augustenburg, who in the eves 
of, Germany possessed the " best claim to the succession 
Lord Russell, while denying that the acts or defaults of 
Denmark could liberate Austria and Prussia from their 
engagements made with other Powers in the Treaty of 
London, admitted, that no satisfactory result wA bkely 

1 B. and F. State Papers, 1863-4, p. 173. Beust, Erjnnvr;r?%, i 
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to arise from the conti nued_ union_of_the_,Duchies__xvith 
Denm ark, a nd suggested thaf KmgjChristian should make 
an absolute cession of IIoIstein,and_of.the southern jnr* 
of Schleswig, retaining the ■■ ■ ’ ; V. 

The frontier-line he propose ■ : . '> 

To this principle of jaarti . i ' 

German Powers assented, ■ • ; ■' 

reach an agreement on the ■ . 

had at first required nearly all Schleswig, abated fu: 
demands, and would have accepted a line drawn uestwnri 
from Flensburg, so leaving to Denmark at least half tin 
province, including the important position of Duppt'l 
The terms thus offered to Denmark \\ ere not unfax ourablc. 
Holstein it did not expect, and could scarcely desire, tc 
retain; and the territory which would haxe been taker 
from it in Schleswig under this arrangement included 
few districts that xvere not really German. But thcGpv em- 
inent of Copenhagen, misled by the support gixen to u 
at the Conference by England and Russia— a ^support 
which was one of words only — refused to cede nmthV^ 
north of the town of Schleswig. Exen when in the l.uj 
resort Lord Russell proposed that the frontier-line sliottl. 
be settled by arbitration the Danish Government luj/ 
fast to its refusal, and for the sake of a few miles of fur"' 
torv plunged once more into a st/w-rg^ 
< ftfVh nUa - tI r n w h>ch, if it xxas not to kindle a European ""ir 
June '22 * °f ' ast dimensions, could end onlv in th*‘ 
ruin of the Danes, The expected help f'uteu 
them. Attacked and overthrown in the island of Am*), 
'the German flag carried to the northern extrenutx of their 
mainland, the) xxere compelled to make peace on th< ,r 
enemies’ terms. Hostilities xxere brought to a chw* 
the signature of Preliminaries on the 1 st of August; and 
b) tin* Treaty of Vienna, concludul on m** 
TVcaty of ^oth of October, 1S64, King Christian ctd<d 
Oct. C J 0 . n 1861 hts rights in the whole of Schleswig-! lobt* ,rt 
to the sovereigns of Austria and Prus>u 
jomtl), and undertook to recognise whatever disposition* 1 
thev might make of those provinces. 

The British Government throughout this conflict h™ 
played a sorrv pin, at one moment threatening the Ci* r* 
mans, at another using l mguage towards the Danes wfurn 
might will lie taken to indicate an intention of lending 



Treaty of Vienna 


them armed support. To some extent the errots of the 
Cabinet were due to the relation which existed hetueen 


Great {Britain and Napoleon 111. It had tip 
to this time been considered both at I a union 
and at Paris that the Allies of t ho Crimea 
had still certain common interests in Kurope; 
and in the unsuccessful intervention at St 
on behalf of Poland in i 8 (>^ the British 
Governments had at first gone hatul in hand. 


(J rent 

Hrttnln nn<1 
Napo- 
leon III. 

. Pelurshnig 
and h'rencli 
Put behind 


everv step openly taken by Napoleon 111. there was some 
half-formed design for promoting the interests of |jj s 


dvnasty or extending the frontiers of France : and if Film- 
land had consented to support the diplo;t\rr concert at 
St. Petersburg by measures of force,, it \\. Cd have found 


itself engaged in a war in which other er> than tho<r 
relating to Pol.and would have been the fore- T*u’, aids 

the close of the year 1 S 63 Napoleon had p- p laf 
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ostentatiously combined in manocuv res at Cherbourg, this 
show of union deceived no one, least of all the resolute 
and well-informed director of affairs at Berlin. To force,, 
and force alone, would Bismarck have yielded. Palmer^ 
ston, now sinking into old age, permitted Lord Russell 
to parody his own fierce language of twenty 5 cars bacA'f 
but all the world, except the Danes, knew that the fangs 
and the claws were drawn, and that British foreign policy 
had become for the time a thing of snarls and grimaces. 

Bismarck had not at first ’ : 1 '**; ‘ "• 

Schleswig-Holstein to Pruss 
r * - tent to leave it >■ ' ■ 

of n Bi?ma?ck of Frederick of .V ■ ■. ■ 

as to would ha\e pi ' 

Schleswig- naval resources • * '■ ■ i : * * . • 

Holstein t j, c contr ol of t ■ (e-. ■ ' “ 

have accepted on behalf of his Duchies conditions whiui 
Bismarck considered indispensable to German unio n 
under Prussian leadership. In the harbour of*Kfct it 
not difficult to recognise the natural headquarters of 
future German fleet; the narrow strip of land projecting 
between the two seas naturally suggested the format kw 
of a canal connecting the Baltic with the German 
and such a work could only belong to Germany ,nf /«??* 
or to its leading Power. Moreover, as a frontier i district. 
Schleswig-Holstein was peculiarly c\poscd to foreign 
attack; certain strategical positions necessary for its de- 
fence must therefore lie handed o\cr to its protector. Til'd 
Prussia should have united its forces \\ ith Austria in order 
to win for the Schlcswig-IIolstcincrs the power of govern- 
ing themseUcs as they pleased, must ha\e seemed to Bt** 
marck a supposition in the highest degree preposterous 
He had taken up the cause of the Duchies not in the in- 
terest of the inhabitants but in the interest of Germin' * 
and by German' lie understood Germany rentrtd •‘j 
Berlin and ruled by the House of TTohen roller n. " 
therefore the Atigiistcnburg prince was not prepared to 
accept lus throne on these terms, there was no mom 
for him, and the provinces must he incorporated "dii , 
Prussia itself. That Austria would not without com- 
pensation permit l fie Duchies thus to fall direct!' or in- 
direct!} under Prussian swaj was of course well known » 1 ’ 
Bismarck; but 50 far ".as this from causing him nt"* 
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hesitation in his policy, that from the first he had dis- 
cerned in the Schleswig-Holstein question a favourable 
pretext for the war which was to drive Austria out of 
Germany, 

Peace with Denmark was scarce!}' concluded when, at 
the bidding of Prussia, reluctantly supported by Austria, 
the Saxon and Hanoverian troops which had entered 
Holstein as the mandatories of the Federal Diet were com- 
pelled to leave the country. A Provisional Government 
•\yas established under the direction of an Austrian and a 
Prussian Commissioner. Bismarck had met the Prince of 
Augustenburg at Berlin some months before, and had 
formed an unfavourable opinion of the policy. likely to be 
adopted by him towards Prussia. All Germany, however, 
was in favour of the Prince’s claims, and at the Conference 
of London these claims had been supported by the Prus- 
sian envoy himself. In order to give some appearance 
of formal legality to his own action, Bismarck had la 
obtain from the Crown-jurists of Prussia a decision that 
King Christian IX. had, contrary to the general opinion 
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Holsteiners mjwhat appeared to be a struggleonbehaU 
ofliieir independence against Pru ssian domination ; and 
when the Prussian Commissioner 'in Schlesw ig-Hdlstein 
expelled the most prominent of the adherents of Augustcn 
burg, his Austrian colleague published a protest declarin' 
the act to be one of lawless violence. It seemed that tl> 
outbreak of war between the two rival Powers 'could' no 
long be delayed; but Bismarck had on this occasion mo\cc 
too rapidly for his master, and considerations relating t< 
the other European Powers made it advisable to postpone 
the rupture for s< A* 

Convention was patched up a i • ■ • ■ 

Aug. 14 , 1865 an ultimate sett ■ ■ ■ 

the two province •' ■ : 

masters, Austria taking the ■ • < . ! I 

prpssia that of Schleswig, while the_ little district of 
Laiienburg on the south was made o\cr to King \Vthnm 
infull sovereignty. An actual conflict between the repre* 
scntati\es of the two rival governments at their joint he*u^ 
quarters m Schlesw ig-Holstein was thus ~av cried ;_pe to' 


was made possible af least for some months longer; nrd 

. .... .... . t? jj 


the inters al was granted to Bismarck which was still , 
quired for the education of liis Sovereign in the polio; 
of blood and iron, and for the completion of Ids ov 
arrangements with the enemies of Austria outsicl^ frer- 
many. 1 *” 

'1 he natural all} of Prussia was Italy; but without the 
sanction of Napoleon III. it would have been difficult < f ' 
engage Italy in a new war. Bismarck had therefore to 
gain at least the passive concurrence of the 
flt hrench Emperor in the union of Italy and 
Scpt.7lS65 Prussia against Austria. Tic Mailed Nip*! 

Icon at Biarritz in September, iSf>5, ano 
returned with the object of his journey arhie\od. flu* 
negotiation of Biarrit?, if truthfu11\ recorder!, would pro!** 
abH gne the ke\ to much of the European hiMor} of *1*'* 
next fno \oars. As at Plombi^res, the French r»ijwfr>r 
acted without his Ministers, and what he asked he adod 
without a witness. That Bismarck actually promised to 
Napoleon III. either Belgium or any part of the Khcntde 
Provinces in cast* of the aggrandisement of Prussia In* 1 
been denied In him, and is not in itself probable. n ltI 

1 1U1 n, 1 j*i, jiS (Vi'c'ftifht fn i ,ff i * 
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there are understandings which prove to be understandings 
on one side only; politeness may be misinterpreted; and 
the world would have found Count Bismarck unendurable 
if at every friendly meeting he had been guilty of the 
frankness with which he informed the Austrian Govern- 
- -merit that its centre of action must be transferred from 
Vienna to Peslh. That Napoleon was now scheming for 
an extension of France on the north-cast is certain; that 
Bismarck treated such rectification of the frontier as a 
matter for arrangement is hardly to be doubted; and if 
without a distinct and written agreement Napoleon was 
content to base his action on the belief that Bismarck 
would not withhold from him his reward, this only proved 
how great was the disparity between the aims which the 
French ruler allowed himself to cherish and his mastery 
of the arts by which alone such aims were to be realised. 
Napoleon desired to see Italy placed in possession of 
Venice; he probably believed at this time that Austria 
would be no unequal match for Prussia and Italy to- 
gether, and that the natural result of a well-balanced 
struggle would be not only the completion of Italian union 
r -Vyt the purchase of French neutrality or mediation by the 
“"cession of German territory west of the Rhine. It was no 
part of the duty of Count Bismarck to chill Napoleon’s 
fancies or to teach him political wisdom. The Prussian 
statesman may have left Biarritz with the conviction that 
an attack on Germany would sooner or later follow the 
disappointment of those hopes which he had flattered 
and intended to mock ; but for the present he had removed 
one dangerous obstacle from his path, and the way lay 
free before him to an Italian alliance if Italy itself should 
choose to combine with him in war. 


Since Jhe death of Cavour the Italian Government 
had made no real progress towards the attainment of the 
national aims, the acquisition of Rome and Venice. Gari- 
baldi, impatient of delay, had in 1862 landed - 
again in Sicily and summoned his followers 1862^5 
to_ march with him upon Rome. But the 


enterprise was resolutely condemned by Victor Emmanuel, 
a nd when Gari baldi crossed to the mainlan d he,.foundAhe 
King’s troops in front of hirn’at Aspromonte. There was 
an exchange^ of sh ots ," a nd G arib aldi fell_ wounded'/" He 
was treated with something of the distinction shown to a 


2 c-2 
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ro}al prisoner, and when his wound was healed he 3 as 
released from captivity. His_enterprise, however, and th- 
indiscreet comments on it made by Rattazzi, who w, 
now in power, strengthened the friends of the Papnc) 
the Tuderies, and resulted m the fall of the hair 
Minister. His '* n,tt <Wmed it nccessa 

to arrive at sor with Napolcc 

on the Roman 1 rcnch t roo P s; 

Rome offended national feeling, anu inuuC an)_atienij 
at conciliation between jhe Papal_Courf_and"tHe_T{ajn 
Government hopeless In order to procure the rcmor 
of this foreign garrison Mmghetti was willing to enter in! 
engagements which seemed almost to impl) the renuncr 
tion of the claim on Rome By a Convention made i 
September, 1864, the Italian Government undertook nr 
to attack the territory of the Pope, and to oppose b) fore 
cver> attack made upon it from without. NapolcoiToi 
Ins part engaged to withdraw his troops grndinll) fron 
Rome ns the Pope should organise lus own arm}, and t< 
complete the evacuation within two )ears It was, IwV 
ever, stipulated in an Article which was intended to l 
kept secret, that the capital of Italy should he changci 
the meaning of this stipulation being that Florence jV<w. 
receive the dignity which b} the common consent <ff 
ought to have been transferred front '1 urin to Rome m'l 
to Rome alone The publication of this Article, wind' 
was followed b} riots in Turin, caustd the immediate n» 
of Minghetti’s Cabinet He was succeeded in office *>' 
General La Marmora, under whom the negotiations wilti 
Prussia were begun which, after long uncertain!}, r f 
suited in the alliance of 1866 and in the final rtcpuBiw 1 
of Austria from Italy.* 

Bismarck front the beginning of lits Ministrv appeif' 
to have looked forward to the comhmit ,nn 
La Marmora <>f j nl> nm } p n}SSJ , n g nints| ,j IC comma" 

encm} , but his plans rtpemd slowlv. In the spring of 
"hen iffairs rented to hi reaching a msis ,n 
Schli swig-Holsltm, tin first Mfjous overturts were made 
li\ the Prussian ambassador m Florence. I a Marmora 
answered that ,tnv definite proposition would rerrlvc tlu 
cartful atuntion of tlie Iiahtn Gowrnnwnt, but that 1 *^ 
would not permit it**< If to he made a trurr instrument t* 

» n an I t Statrt I’aptf, j 4S. 
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Prussia’s hands for the intimidation of Austria. Such 
caution was both natural and necessary on the part of the 
Italian Minister; and his reserve seemed to be more than 
justified when, a few months later, the Treaty of Gaslein 
restored Austria and Prussia to relations of friendship. 
.La Marmora might now well consider himself released 
from all obligations towards the Court of Berlin : and, 
entering on a new line of policy, he sent an envoy to 
Vienna to ascertain if the Emperor would amicably cede 
Venctia to Italy in return for the payment of a very large 
sum of money and the assumption by Italy of part of the 
Austrian national debt. Had this transaction been effected, 
it would probably have changed the course of European 
history; the Emperor, however, declined to bargain away 
any part of his dominions, and so threw Italy once more 
into the camp of his great enemy. In the meantime t he 
disputes about Schleswig-Holstein broke out afresh. Bis- 
marck renewed his efforts at Florence in the 
spring of 1866, with the result that General Govonc nt 
Govonc was sent to Berlin in order to discuss m 
with the Prussian Minister the political and 
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indeterminate engagement; they pressed for action within 
a limited time; and in the end, after Austria had taken 
steps which went far to overcome the last scruples of King 
William, Bismarck consented to fix* three months as th< 


limit beyond which the obligation of Italy to accompany 
_ , Prussia into war should not extend. On tfo 

Apr??? 1866 A P. nl * ' ' *~ ,f 

tensive alhan- .. ... 


that if the King of "Truss ■ ' . . . ; 

take up arms for the ref »*■*.“■ 

German), Italy would imi ■■ . . ■ 

hostilities declare war upon Austria. Bom Pouets win. 
to engage m the war with their whole force, and peace 
was not to be made but by common consent, “such consent 
not to be withheld after Austria should ha\ e agreed ta 
cede Venetia to Italy and territory with arfcquatpOptih- 
tion to Prussia. 1 

Eight months had now passed since the signature of 
the Comention of Gastcin. The experiment of an undth 
standing with Austria, which King William Jiad thymol 
necessary, had been made, and it bad fatltit 
,, JT arc, f or rat * ier * as Bismarck expressed h~trnseJf-£ 
tS?* a candid moment, it had succeeded, 

April, 1866 as it had cured the King of his scruple* 

raised him to the proper point of tndyjrntK’n 
against the Austrian Court. '1 he agents in effecting tm* 
happy result had been the Prince of Atigustcnburg, n*c 
population of Holstein, and the Liberal party tliroupfiout 
Germanv at large. In Schleswig, which the Contention 
of Gastcin had handed over to Prussia, General Man- 
tculTel, a son of the Minister of 1850. had siimninrih* p»| 
a stop to e\cry expression of public opinion, and hid 
threatened to imprison the Prince d he came within w* 
reach; in Holstein the Austrian Government had r^’ 
muted, tf it had not encouraged, the inhabitants to agin** 4 
in favour of the Pretender, and lmcl allow tt! a injss-nwif* 
ing to be licld at Altom on the 230! of Jamnn. whyf^ 
cheers v\erc raised for Augtistenluirg, and the M»mtn<mtng ( 


* J,a Marmorn, En po pm tit 1 tor, pp iiyj, n ( > Jnnni, c t' 

ic -1 Ilatm, t p; In tho f»r«t a raft «>< tit** ftr-MT Italy ^ 

tltvUrr war wn only on Au*tru t m on nil Ofrmsn <to*r»»*»****t» ^ 

Join it Kin? William, wh-> hat ntitl ert-p « irn m t* 
m Italian Rtn* afjairvft Or 1 atlrrlaml, »tru i r\.t IW w rt*» 
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of the Estates of Schleswig-Holstein was demanded. This 
was enou gh to enabl e Bism arck _to_ denounce the, conduct 
of Austria, as Jan’ aUTance„with .revolution. He demanded 
explanations„irom_ the Government of _ Vienna, and the 
Emperor declined to render an account of his actions. 
Warlike preparations how, began, and on., the . 16th of 
March the Austrian Government announced that it should 
re fer the affairs of Schleswig-Holstein to the Federal Diet. 
This was a clear departure from the terms of the Con- 
vention of Gastein, and from the agreement made between 
Austria and Prussia before entering into the Danish war 
ih~T864 that ““the Schleswig-Holstein question should be 
settled by the two Powers independently of the German 
Federation. King William was deeply moved by such a 
breach of goocf faith; tears filled his eyes when he spoke 
of the conduct of the Austrian Emperor; and though 
pacific influences were still active around him he now 
began to fall in more cordially with the warlike policy of 
his Minister. The question at issue between Prussia and 
Austria expanded from the mere disposal of the Duchies 
tp the reconstitution of the Federal system of Germany, 
ybn a note laid beforejthe Governments of all the Minor 
''States Bismarck declared that the time had come when 
Germany must receive a new and more effective organisa- 
tion, and inquired how far Prussia could count on the 
support of allies if it should be attacked by Austria or 
forced i nto war.' Tt was ‘ immediately after this re r ogening 
of the .whole problem of~ Federal "reform in Germany that 
the draft of the Treaty with Italy. was brought to its final 
shape by Bismarck and the Italian envoy, and sent to the 
Ministry at Florence for its approval. 

Bismarck had now to make the best use of the three 
months’., delay that was granted to himT Oh the' day after 
the acceptance, of ..the Tre aty by the' Italian ' Austria 
Government, the Prussian representative at offers 
the Diet of Frankfort handed in a proposal Venice, 
for the summoning of a German Parliament, May 5 
try .be elected by .universal ..suffrage. Coming from the 
•' Minister, who had made Parliamentary government a 
mockery in Prussia, this proposal was scarcely' considered 
as .serious. Bavaria, as the chief of the secondary States', 
had already expressed its willingness to enter upon the 
discussion of Federal reform, but it asked that the two 
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leading Powers should m the meantime undertake not to 
attack one another. Austria at once acceded to this rt- 
quest, and so forced Bismarck into giving a similar assur- 
ance. Promises of disarmament were then exchanged; 
but as Austria declined to stay the collection of its force' 
in Venetia against Italy, Bismarck was able to charge tut 
adversarj with insincerity in the negotiation, and pre- 
parations for war were resumed on botli sides. Other 
difficulties, however, now came into view. I he lreati 
between Prussia and Itaty had been made known to the 
Court of Vienna by Napoleon, whose advice La Marmora 
had sought before its conclusion, and thp Austrian Tin* 
peror had thus become aware of Jus danger! He now 
determined to sacrifice Venetia if Itaj^’s neutrality couh! 
be so secured. On the 5th of Maj the Italian ambassador 
af Pans, Count "Nigra, was informed by Napoleon tint 
Austrian had offered to cede Venetia to him on behalf of 
Victor Emmanuel if Trance and Italy would not present 
Austria from indemnifying itself at Prussia’s expense in 
Silesia. Without a war, at the price of jncrejnactior» 
Itaty was offered nil that it could gain by a struggkyvhicw 
was likety to be a desperate one, "and which might cnqjf 
disaster. La Marmora was in sore perplexity. Tjijoue/ 
he had formed a justtr estimate of the capacity of 
Prussian arm) than am other statesman or soldier ifl 
Europe, he was t borough h suspicious of the* intentions 
of the Prussian Government, and in sanctioning the alb 
ance of the prewous month lie had done so half expecting 
that Bismarck would through the prestige of this alliance 
gain for Prussia its own objects without entering »nto 
war, and then lease Ital\ to reckon with Austria ns ho { 
it might. He would gladty true abandoned the alliance 
and lme accepted Austria’s offer if It ah could haw d l,n ** 
this without disgrace. But the sense of honour was 
suffictentty strong to earn him past this temptation. y r 
declimd the offer made through Pins, and continued tf 
armaments of Itaty , though still with a secret hope th 3f 
European diplomacy might find the means of realising \ 
purpose of his country without war. 1 t I 

the neutral Powers were now, with various object 
bestirring themseUis m favour of a Tump* »n Congress 
Napoleon believed the time to h< come wh« n fh< "I f* ^ 

* Ijt M«rM4 Un j»> n>£» c!i 1 1 r, p a 4 ttat n» i C> 
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of 1S15 might be finally obliterated by the joint act of 
Europe. He was himself ready to join Prussia with three 
hundred thousand men if the King would Proposals 
transfer the Rhenish Provinces to France. for « 
Demands, direct and indirect, were made on Congress 
* Count Bismarck on behalf of the Tuileries for cessions of 
territory of greater or less extent. These demands were 
neither granted nor refused. Bismarck procrastinated; 
he spoke of the obstinacy of the King his master; he 
inquired whether parts of Belgium or Switzerland would 
not better assimilate with France than a German pro- 
vince; he put off the Emperor’s representatives by the 
assurance that he could more conveniently arrange these 
matters with the Emperor when he should himself visit 
Paris. On the 2S1I1 of May invitations to a Congress 
were issued by France, England, and Russia jointly, the 
objects of the Congress being defined as the settlement 
of the affairs of Schleswig-Holstein, of the differences 
between Austria and Italy, and of the reform of the Federal 
Constitution of Germany, in so far as these affected Europe 
agjarge. The invitation was accepted by Prussia and by 
.Italy; it was accepted by Austria only under the condition 
" that no arrangement should be discussed which should 
give an increase of territory or power to one of die States 
invited do the Congress. This subtly-worded condition 
would not indeed have excluded the equal aggrandisement 
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ing that he _yielded_only. to superi or force, withdr ew 
through Altona into Hanover . Austria at oncelleninndcd 
a nd o btained from the DTet Fra nldort J li e_mqbH isat ion 
oflthe whole of the Federal armies. The representatiyt 
of^Prussia, declaring that this_act„of. the Di et ha d macf< 
an end of the existing Federal. union, Jianded in the~pTa: 
of_his Government_foiL_the_reorganisatLon of "G erma ny, 
and quitted Frankfort. Diplomatic relations between 
'Austria and Prussia were broken. off_oh ~t he~TS th of-Jun?, 
and on the 15th Count Bismarck de manded 01 tto 
sovereigns of Hanover, Saxony, anti H esse-C assel . that 
they should on that very day put a stop to their milium 
preparations and accept the Prussian scheme of Fedora! 
reform. Negative answers being given, '"Prussian troops 
immediately marched into these territories, "and warhyg-in. 
■Weimar, Mecklenburg, and other petty "States in th'c north 
took part with Prussia: all the rest of" Germany joined 
Austria. 1 

The goal of Bismarck’s desire, the end which lie had 
steadily set before himself since entering upon hi- 
Ministry, was attained; and, if his calcuki 
Opinion tions as to the strength of the Prussian anjy 
were not at fault, Austria was at lenj^r/j t> 
be expelled from the German Federation by force of array 
But the process by which Bismarck had worked tip lotto* 
result had ranged against him the almost unaninuw' 
opinion of Germany outside the military circles of Pru** 1 * 
itself. His final demand for the summoning of a German 
Parliament was taken as mere comedy. The guiding sW 
of his policy had hitherto been the dynastic interest *'• 
the House of Ilobenzollcrn ; and now, when the Gernnr' 
were to be plunged into war with one another, it seem'd 
as if the real object of the struggle was no more than dm 
annexation of the Danish Duchies and some oifier coveted 
territory to the Prussian Kingdom. The voice of protip 1 
and condemnation rose loud from every organ of public 
opinion. Even in Prussia itself the insin nrcs were 
where any spontaneous support was tendered to 
Government. The Parliament of Berlin, struggling up *° 
the end against the all-powerful Minister, had yen it* 
members prosecuted for speeches made within it* r 

* Hahn, IHwsstck, 1. Hahn. 7«i J*h*r, p f«. Out'** 1 *’ 
Kiapfc, i. J* 
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walls, and had at last been prorogued In order that its 
insubordination might not hamper the Crown in the 
moment of danger. But the mere disappearance of 
Parliament could not conceal the. intensity of ill-will which 
the Minister and his policy had excited. The author of a 
fratricidal war of Germans against Germans was in the 
eyes of many the greatest of all criminals; and on the 
7*th of May an attempt was made by a young fanatic to 
take Bismarck’s life in the streets of Berlin. The Minister 
owed the preservation of his life to the feebleness of his 
assailant’s weapon and to his own vigorous arm. But 
the imminence of the danger affected King William far 
more than Bismarck himself. It spoke to his simple mind 
of supernatural protection and aid; it stilled his doubts; 
and confirmed him in the belief that Prussia was in this 
crisis the instrument for working out the Almighty’s will. 

A few days before the outbreak of hostilities the Em- 
peror Napoleon gave publicity to his own view of the 
European situation. He attributed the com- 
ing war to three causes : to the faulty Na P° Ieon 
geographical limits of the Prussian State, to 
the "desire for a better Federal system in Germany, and to 
the necessity felt by the Italian nation for securing its 
independence. These needs would, he conceived, be met 
by a territorial rearrangement in the north of Germany 
consolidating and augmenting the Prussian Kingdom ; by 
the creation of a more effective Federal union between the 
secondary German States; and finally, by the incorporation 
of Venetia with Italy, Austria’s position in Germany re- 
maining unimpaired. Only in the event of the map of 
Europe being altered to the exclusive advantage of one 
Great Power would France require an extension of fron- 
tier. Its interests lay in the preservation of the equilibrium 
of Europe, and in the maintenance of the Italian King- 
dom. These had already been secured by arrangements 
which would not require France to draw the sword; a 
watchful but unselfish neutrality was the policy which its 
Government had determined to pursue. Napoleon had 
in fact lost all control over events, and all chance of 
gaining the Rhenish Provinces, from the time when he 
permitted Italy to enter into the Prussian alliance without 
any stipulation that France should at its option be ad- 
mitted as a third member of the coalition. He could not 
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ally himself with Austria against his own creation, the 
Italian Kingdom; on the other hand, he had no mean^ 
of extorting cessions from Prussia when once Prussia was 
sure of an ally who could bring two hundred thousand 
men into the field. His diplomacy had been successful 
in so far as it had assured Venetia to Italy whether Prussia 
should be MCtonousor overthrown, but as regarded Trance 
it had landed him in absolute powerlessness. He \\a> 
unable to act on one side; he was not wanted cm the other 
Neutrality had become a matter not of choice but of 
necessity; and until the course of military e\cnts should 
have produced some new situation in Europe, France 
might well be watchful, but it could scarcely gain much 
credit for its disinterested part. 1 

Assured against an attack from the side of the Rhine, 
Bismarck was able to throw the mass of the Prussnn 
Hanover forces southwards against A ustri a, leasing 
and Hesse- in the north only the modesty cbnUngtnt 
Cassci which was necessary to overcome the res] 3 \ 
conquered ance of Hanover and Ilcssc-Cassel. Through 
the precipitancy of a Prussian general, who slruckj.uthou'. 
waiting for his colleagues, the nanoverians^gathcij. J 
victory at Lnngensnba on the 27th of June; but other 
Prussian regiments arrived on the field a fevCTiours Jitrr. 
and the Hanoverian army was forced to capitulate on tfv 
next day . Tin King made his escape to Austria; the 
Elector of Ilesse-Cassel, less fortunate, vvas~nvid** » 
prisoner of war. Northern Germany was thus 
reduced to submission, and any danger of a diversion tn 
favour of Austria in this quarter disappeared. In 
no attempt was made to bar the way to the ncfcnn 
Prussians. Dresden was occupied without resistance, h» j 
the Saxon army marched southwards m good time, art 
joined the Austrians in Bohemia The Prussian forces 

• Disconr* <Je Xijvntron III, On May nth, Mgr«, to*** 

.itnUi»stdor nt Cam reported that Xnpolfon’a uim on the t r 

ttltiiiK'J lt> a Unfrrti wrre at Ido*, — \eprtjt l» lu!», *"’e * •' 
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about two hundred and fifty thousand strong, now 
gathered on "the Saxon" and Silesian frontier,' covering^ the 

line from Pima to Landshut. They were composed of 

three armies: the first," or" central, army under Prince 
Frederick Charles, a nephew of the King; the second, 
or Silesian, army under the Crown Prince; the western- 
most, known as the army of the Elbe, under General 
tier war th von Bittenfeld. Against these were ranged 
about an equal number of Austrians, led by Benedek, a 
general who had gained great distinction in The 
the Hungarian and the Italian campaigns. It Bohemian 
had at first been thought probable that Bene- Campaign, 
dek, whose forces lay about Olmfitz, would 26 - 

invade Southern Silesia, and the Prussian 
line had therefore been extended far to the east. Soon, 
however, it appeared that the Austrians were unable to 
take up the offensive, and Benedek moved westwards into 
Bohemia. The Prussian line was now shortened, and 
orders were given to the three armies to cross the Bohe- 
nian frontier and converge in the direction of the town 
>j Gitschin. General Moltke, „ the _ chief of the staff, 
lirected their operations from Berlin by telegraph. The 
: ombin ed a dvance of the t hree armi es was execute d with 
ixtraordinary precision ; and in a . series of hard-fou ght 
: omb at s~ex tendi ng fro m the 26th _to -the 29th of June the 
Austrians were driverThack upon their centre, and effec- 
ive communication 'was' established between the three 
nvading bodies. On the 30th the King of Prussia, with 
deneraL Moitke„.and. Count Bismarck, left Berlin; on the 

:nd of July they were at headquarters at Gitschin. It Tad 

fe.en Bene.dekjs_ design toleaye a small force toehold the 
Silesian army in check, and to throw the mass of h is 
irm yjwes f wards up o n Prince Frederick Charles and over- 
.v helm him " b efo re lie could receive help from Jiis. jcol- 
eagues. This desi gn ~ ha d, been baffled by; the,, energy 
ffJLhe Crown JPri nee’s attack, and by the superiority of the 
Prussians in generalship," in the discipline of their troops, 
ind in the weapon they carried; for though the Austrians 
:iad witnessed in the Danish campaign the effects of the 
Prussian breech-loading rifle, they had not thought it 
necessary to adopt a similar arm. Benedek, though no 
great battle had yet been fought, saw. that the campaign 
was lost, and wrote to the Emperor on the 1st of July 
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recommending _him_ to_ make peace, f or o therwise a 
c atastroph e was inevitable. He then concentrated lie. 

army_on high aground "a" few_mHts''wi.st jpf 
Battle of Kohrggratz, jmd prepared for.a.defcnsiv 
°July 3 ** battle on the grandest, scale. In spue of th 
losses of the past week he could still brm, 
about two hundred thousand men into action. '1 he Ihm 
Prussian armies were now near enough to one another K 
combinejn their attack, and on "the night of’Tuly and tht 
King sent orders to the three commanders to mov e ogaim' 
Benedek- before daybreak. Prince PrederfcklXharft^ 
advancing through the village "of Sadovva, _was the fiN 
in the field. For hours his divisions sustained an urn qua! 
sfruggle against the assembled -stfength_oLthe_i\uMnan< 
Midda y p assed; the defenders now pressed down upon 
ttte’ir assailants ; and preparations for a retreat had bein 
begun, when the long-expected message arrived tint the 
Crown Prince was close at hand. 1 he^onslaught.of the 
army of Silesia on Bcnedek’s right, which^waS-ACCom- 
panted b) the arrival of Hervvarth at the other jend of tin 
field of battle, at once decided the da). It was vsUl 
difficulty that the Austrian commander prevented/ "it. 
enemy from seizing the positions which would have cutot 
his retreat. He retired eastwards across the Kibe "jl/i .i 
loss of eighteen thousand killed and wounded and t\unt\* 
four thousand prisoners. His army was ruined? any J£ R 
da) s after the Prussians had crossed the frontier the." 1 * 
was practical!) at an end . 1 

The disaster of Koniggr.it? was too great to lx* 
neutralised by the sdcccss of the Austrian forces in Inh* 
La Marmora, who had given up his place at tin* luaun 
the Government in order to take command of the nrrw» 
crossed the Mincio at the head of a hundred 
and twentv thousand men, but was ih hal'd 
June 2t* b> inferior numbers on the fatal ground «* 
Custozza, and compelled to fall b tek oft I ** 
Ogbo. This gleam of success, which was followed In 9 
nival virion at Lixsa off the Jstrim coast, mad** »t » " 
for the Austrian Kmperor to face the sacrifices tbd wro 
now inevitable. Immtdntilv after tin bittle of Ivon 
gr.it? he invoked the mediation of Kapoleon HI . 

* (Vilrtifirln K*np{c, li j*» I’nmun S( s fl, ** ** * 
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ceded Vcnetia lo him on behalf of Italy. Napoleon at 
once tendered his good ollices to the belligejents, and 
proposed an armistice. His mediation was 
accepted in principle by the King of Piussia, Nnpoieon’*, 
who expressed his willingness also to grant m j„|y 5* 
an armistice as soon as preliminaries of 
peace were recognised by the Austrian Court. In the 
meantime, while negotiations passed between all four 
Governments, the Prussians pushed forward until their 
outposts came within sight of Vienna. If in pursuance of 
General Moltke’s plan the Italian generals had thrown a 
corps north-eastwards from the head of the Adriatic, and 
so struck at the very heart of the Austrian monarchy, it 
is possible that the victors of Koniggratz might have 
imposed their own terms without regard io Napoleon’s 
mediation, and, while adding the Italian Tyrol to Victor 
Emmanuel’s dominions, have completed the union of 
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reserved the right of entering into some_kind of .national 
bond with the Nor them Xeague. Austria csqy^edjvithout 
loss of any of its, no n-Ita lian ter ntory I~iP~a lso succee ds 
1 ^preserving the existence_of_Sa\ony,_which,jisJnjBt5 
the Prussian Government-had been most anxious to annex 
Napoleon, in confining the Prussian Federal ion~tbTh 
north of the Mam, and in securing by a formal stipulatioi 
in the Treaty the independence of the Southern States 
imagined himself to have broken Germany into halve*: 
and to have laid the foundation of a South German League 
which should look to France as its protector. On tin 
other hand, Bismarck by his annexation of Hanot er ami 
neighbouring districts had added a population of foul 
millions to the Prussian Kingdom, and given it a con- 
tinuous territory; he had forced Austria out of the German 
svstem ; lie had gained its sanction to the Federal union 
of all Germany north of the Main, and had at least Upt 
Prciimi- ^ 1C v,a > °P cn ^ or l ^ ,c l ,ntcr extension of dtp 
narics of union to the Southern States. Prchminarie' 
Nicotstmrp, of peace embodying these conditions 
July *6 recognising Prussia’s sovereignty, in Semes 
V'lg-IIolstein were signed at Nicolsburg on_the_ 26dv? 
July, and formed the basis of the definitive Treaty of ,P< an 
which was concluded at Prague on 
PraOTc° f 23rd of August. An illusorv clause^ added .aj 
AwrTS *hc instance of Napoleon,’ provided tint l * 
the population of the northern district* 0 
Schleswig should In a free vote express the wish to lv 
unlit d with Denmark, these districts should be ceded to 
the Danish Kingdom.' 

Bavaria and the south-wcMern allies of AuMrib though 
ilvwc wvvlhwx w&vw. ?.v. meCfeCavv cU?.r?.c».ec> con- 

TJie South <»nucd in arms for some weeks after *’ * 
German battle of Komggratr, and the suspension 
Siatev hostilities arranged at Nirotshnrg did ** ,f 
come into operation on thetr behalf till the and of Align'** 
Before that date their forces were dispersed and the*f 
power of resistance broken I j\ the Prussian grnrr'd* 
Falckenstem and Mnnteuffel in a series of iinimr v,r, anj 
engagements and intricate manotivres. The Citv *' 
Frankfort, against which Bismarck seems to have l^rr ,f * 

• HsXn, I 4*e Ma M|>'H rr !'»,«<•, |* i t( t ,J * 
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some personal hatred, was treated for a while by (he con- 
querors with extraordinary and most impolitic harshness; 
in other respects the action of the Prussian Government 
towards these conquered States was not such as to render 
future union and friendship difficult. All the South Ger- 
man Governments, with the single exception of Baden, 
appealed to the Emperor Napoleon for assistance in the 
negotiations’ which they had opened,, at Berlin. But at 
the very moment when this request was made and granted 
Napoleon was himself demanding from Bismarck the 
cession of the Bavarian Palatinate and of. .the .Hessian 
districts west of the Rhine. Bjsmarck had only to 
acquaint" the King of Bavaria ancl the South .German 
Ministers with the designs of their French protector in 
order to reconcile them to his own chastening, but not 
unfriendly, hand. The grandeur of a .united Fatherland 
flashed upon minds hitherto impenetrable by any national 
ideal when it became known that Napoleon was bargaining 
for Oppenheim and Kaiserslautern. Not only were the 
insignificant 'questions as to the war-indemnities to be 
paid to Prussia and the frontier villages to be exchanged 
promptly settled, but by a series of secret 
Treaties all the South German States entered Treaties or 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Southern 
the Prussian King, and engaged in case of States with 
way to place their entire forces at his disposal Prussia 
and under his command. The diplomacy cf Napoleon 111. 
had in the end effected for Bismarck ’almost more than 
Ids . earlier intervention had frustrated, k: it had made 
the South German Courts the allies of Prj=s T a not fhrotmb 
conquest or mere .compulsion but ov: cf regard for flmir 
own interests. 1 It was said by the errremems of | m 
perial Government in France, and S'X" r ’ r ''" ■"•jth rr 
geration, that every error which it com*’T 

had, in the course of the year ;c55. -T - 7' 

Napoleon III. One crime,’ one am ~ 7^ J 

open to the Emperor’s critics, y. W V: 
into a conflict with the Power —--T. Id 7. 
been able to prevent. * " ' ' ' 

Prior to the battle of 

all the suggestions of th« F-r.-dT mddd..^ ' T" ; ^ 
acquisition of Belgium G .-T I *“ 
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ment through secret agents, and that the> were actually 
unknown, or known by mere hearsay, to Benedetti, tin 
Projects of French Ambassador at Berlin. According 
compensa- to Prince Bismarck, these o\ enures hid 
ition for begun as early as 1S62, when he was lum- 
Trance se jf Ambassador at Paris, and were tlu r 
made \erbally and in private notes to himself; thus were 
the secret of Napoleon’s neutrality during the Dnntdi 
war; and were renewed through relatives and confidential 
agents of the Emperor when the struggle with Austria 
was seen to be approaching. The ignorance in which 
Count Benedetti was kept of his master’s prnate diplo- 
macy may to some extent explain the extraordinary con 
tradictions between the accounts given b) this Minister 
and by Prince Bismarck of the negotiations that passed 
between them m the period following the campaign of 
1866, after Benedetti had himself been charged to present 
the demands of the French Government, in June, win''* 
the Ambassador was still, as it would seem, in ignorant* 
of what was passing behind his back, he had mformci* 
the French Ministry that Bismarck, anxious for the pr 
servation of French neutrality , had lnntcd at the cotrL 
pensations that might be made to France if Prussia should 
meet with great success in the coming war. Accordin'* 
to the report of the Ambassador, made at the time, Cywi* 
Bismarck stated that he would rather withdraw ftf" 1 
public life than cede the Rhenish Prov inccs w ith Cologne 
and Bonn, but that he believed it would he possible t* 
gam the King’s ultimate consent to the cession of tt£ 
Prussian district of 'Irevcs on the Upper Moselle, whu 4 
district, together with Luxemburg or parts of lUlgW" 
and Swit7crland, would give France an adequate impress- 
ment of its frontier. 1 he Ambassador added In Jus frp' ,rt * 
h) wav of comment, that Count Bismarck was the or>h 
man in the kingdom who was disposed to make nn\ rev** 1 * 1 
of Prussian territory whatever, .and that .a unanimous 
violent revulsion against Trance would be rxcitrd M d* 
slightest indication of anv intention on the part of ^ 
Trench Government to extend its frontiers towards * r 
Rhine. He concluded lus report with the statement tyt". 
after hearing Count Bismarck’s suggestions, he J 
brought the discussion to .a summarv close, not wish**. 
to leave the Prussian Minister under the impression tf- 
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any scheme involving the seizure of Belgian or Swiss 
territory had the slightest chance of being seriously con- 
sidered at Paris. (June 4-8.) 

Benedetti probably wrote these last words in full sin- 
cerity. Seven weeks later, after the settlement of the 
Preliminaries of Nicolsburg, he was ordered to demand 
the cession of the Bavarian Palatinate, of the Demand tor 
portion of Hesse-Darmstadt west of the Rhenish 
Rhine, including Mainz, and of the strip of territory, 
Prussian territory on the Saar which had A f" ly 7 25 ^ rf 
been left to France in 1814 but taken from it '• 1000 

in 1815. According to the statement of Prince Bismarck, 
which would seem to be exaggerated, this demand was 
made by Benedetti as an ultimatum and with direct threats 
of war, which were answered by Bismarck in language of 
equal violence. In any case the demand was uncondition- 
ally refused, and Benedetti travelled to Paris in order to 
describe what had passed at the Prussian headquarters. 
PI is report made such an impression on the Emperor that 
the demand for cessions on the Rhine was at once aban- 


A)ad been disposed to enforce this 'by arms, Avas compelled 
'''to quit office. Benedetti returned to Berlin, and now 
there took place that negotiation relating to Belgium on 
which not only the narratives of the persons 
immediately concerned, but the documents Belgian 
written at the time, leave so much that is project, 
strange and unexplained. According to Aug. 16-30 
Benedetti, Count Bismarck Avas keenly anxious to extend 
the German Federation to the South of the Main and 
desired with this object an intimate union with at* least 
one Great Power. He sought in the first instance the 
support of France, and offered in return to facilitate the 
seizure of Belgium. The negotiation, according- to Bene- 
detti, faded because the Emperor Napoleon required that 
the fortresses in Southern Germany should be held bA r the 
troops of the respective States to which they belonged, 

■ sent from BerTn 6 “' me who had been 

su cc eeded ?„ Iff.' “ s P e ? al . ™ssion to St. Peters burg, 

ihat alltanre whl p ngf S °u a uni °n with R U&* 

o the counter^ ^ rance became unnecessary. Accordjnf 
to me counter-statement of Prince BismTrrk the P ,l,n 
now proposed crimed M(ire I y " ift fJS & 


' - 
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bassaclor, and \vas» merely a repetition of proposals which 
had been made by Napoleon during the preceding four 
>cars, and which were subsequently renewed at interval- 
by secret agents almost down to the outbreak of the war 
of 1870. Prince Bismarck has stated that he dallied with 
these proposals only because a direct refusal might aJ 
any moment have caused the outbreak of war between 
France and Prussia, a catastrophe which up to the end he 
sought to a\ ert. In any case the negotiation with Bene* 
dctti led to no conclusion, and was broken off by tli** 
departure of both statesmen from Berlin in the beginning 
of autumn. 1 

1 he war of 1866 had been brought to an end with 
extraordinary rapuhtv ; its results were solid and impo'- 
Pru«is»n ,n £* Venue, perplexed no longer h\ H** 

amt North Republican traditions or by doubts «! 0 * 
Germany patriotism of the House of Snvov , prepared 
a Ji? r the to wplrome King Victor Emmanuel; Bi 1 - 
~ or march, returning from t he ba ttle-field 
Komggr.it/, found his earlier unpopularity forgotten in^ 
l be flood of national enthusiasm which his achiet rntrnis 
and those of the arms had esohed. A nesv epoch hilt) 
begun; the antagonisms of the past were out of_d*»le; 
nobler work now stood before the Prussian j)enjiJc_a r - ,> 
us rulers than the perpetuation of a barren Mrtiggk'J^ 
tween Crown and Parliament. By none was tlu“sr\ cyan; '' 
from the past more open!) expressed than hv jUMmtt 5 ' 
himself; h\ none was u more hitterls felt than hv, the old 
Conservative parts in Prussia, who had hitherto regard™ 
the Minister ns their own representative. In drawing 

• Pcm* Mu, p m« Hahn, i . u pt, her at«i 1* 

t n pm «h tucr. p »n»l hit Sr;;rcti ill Stair*, p 

Cownf , Mrtnplv <ot> r irn the nrw that [Itirtaril *■■** r ' - ' f 

thw a tn« tc p\\M*< Wwtnct t<» t trtuli tor lV,r> a rf ' * f 

Ihr'citittt I hvt he oftRinatol the pfin n rnt prnhitit-j that b* r f * 
a v Mt tl t*» tV <iui 1 r <rreiin tml> n vanmu t rrtuh » n 1 „ 

ihummo oil, < nnr* frit *»lb • » c arorhrr arc fof*rw» fen Wt 1 *" 
li ml On On* . iltunt rt the war r! ,S*o Uorurrl }mt lu v '-•t t* 41 ^ , 
«1 Om* drill tint) ills »'«■ l «n » v */» prf*»ilir>j: *n nfOmn* * 

tWrtnor nlhanir litwr^n t-rancr end I’tm'u, an<t it <* 1 

f iur> I i I nn r !!*• draft *a* in JlfncVitl’i han'!*flttm*. »r « "J ^ t , 
t n «i»i!rl ren X t mMsvs Urn^Mtl Matot in ar»'*rt ih‘* *' . . , * 
t\a<*p tlw tlraft el tlnnv,r«li * i*i<lall<» Tin, rufflil « vts *''l ” ’ , 

•mv* it n t tnr*n i'u* th~ rf it'- Trt«ir l*!"* 1 ,V< ,*> 

ttstr in i* /, «a* i-lnti writ* n U t v Mot *\ 1 «• *“ 

* t, a‘ fl irt*Ti.Vi auta'i n 
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up jhe ...Constitution .oLthe North .German Federation, Bis- 
marck remained true, to the principle which lie had laid 
down at F ran kfort .before the., war ...t hat the German pe ople 
must be represented by a P arliame nt elec ted directly by 
tlie people themselves . In the incorporation of Hanover, 
•Hess'e-Cass ei a nd the. Danish Duchies~with Prussia, 'he 
saw that it would bejmpossible to win the new populations 
to a loyal union with Prussia if the King’s Government 
continued to._recognise ..no friends but the landed aris- 
tocracy and the army. He fra nkly declared that {he action 
of .the.. Cabinet. jn raising taxes without the consent of 
Parliament had been illegal., ...and. asked for an Act. of 
Indemnity. The Par liament„of_ Berlin understood and 
welcomed th e message of reconciliation. It heartily for- 
gave the past, and on its own initiative added the name 
of Bismarck to those for whose services to the State the 
King asked a recompense. The„Prpgressjst party, which 
had constituted the majority in the last Parliament, gave 
place Jo a new combination known as\tlie_National Liberal 
party which, while adhering to the Progressist creed in 
domestic affairs, gave its allegiance to the Foreign and the 
'.German policy _of the Minister. Within this party many 
Able men who in Hanover and the other annexed territories 
had been the leaders of opposition to their own Govern- 
ments now found a larger scope and a greater political 
career. More than one of the colleagues of Bismarck 
who had been appointed to their offices in the years of 
conflict were allowed to pass into retirement, and their 
places were filled by men in sympathy' with the National 
Liberals. With the expansion of Prussia and the estab- 
lishment of its leadership in a German Federal union, the 
ruler of Prussia seemed himself to expand from the in- 
strument of a military monarchy to the representative of a 
great nation. 

T o Austria the battle of Koniggratz bro ught a settl e- 
menl_of_ the-Xonflict....between_.the_jCrown and H ungary . 
The. jCo n st i tu t i pn . of Feb ruary , i 86 1 , hope r Hungary 
fully as it had worked during its first years, and Austria, 
/‘had in the" end fallen before the steady refusal 1865 
^iof the Magyars to recognise the authority, of a single Par- 
liament for the whole M onarchy . Within _th e ..Re i ch sra th 
itself t he exam ple of Hung ary told_as_.a -disintegrating 
force; the Poles, J;he ..Czechs, seceded from the .Assembly ; 
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the Munster, Schmcthng, lost hts_iuthotit) , ind \\3> 
forced to resign m the bummer of t86j> Sogn iftcrtunL 
nti edict of the Emperor suspended tiie Constitution 
Count Belcredt, who took office in Schmuling’s pH* 
attempted to irme it in understmding with the Migv 
lcidcrs ll\c Hungarian Diet \ms convoked, ind *' 
opened b\ the King in person before the end of the \cv 
I rincts Joseph innounced his abandonment of the pun 
ctple tint Ilungar} hid forfeited its incu.nt rights 1 
rebellion, ind isked in return that the Diet should n 
insist upon regirding the tiws of tS-jS is still tn forcr 
Whites cr might be the formil \ilidit% of those hn* > 
was he urged, impossible tint the} should he brought 
opiruion unaltered Tor tlic common iffiirs of the t\ 
halves of the Monarch \ there must be some comm " 
authontv It rested with the Diet to arrive it the nt 
sitn umU rst vndtug with the Sovereign on this point ir 
to pi iee on i satisnctorv footing the rclitions of llungm 
10 1 rinsv l\ inn ind (. roitn \s soon is in accord she f j 
lvi\e been retched on these subjects, Trincis Joseph * 5 v 3 l ‘ • 
tint he would cotnphie his reconcih ition with the Mig)^ 
b\ being tr nvmil King of Hungirv ^ 

In the \ssembK to win h these words were iddrtssc 
till mijontv w is composed of men of moderate opinion 
under the h iderslup of 1 rant is Di 4 t 0 K 
hid drawn up ilu progratunu nf tin I I« r 
girun 1 tbtrrts m ilu iltttmn of 1^47 lh Ind d *' 1 
tmu ippi ir*d to (h nurlnl out In his rire p' fit* ” 

< ipiutv iml Ilu Minph nnnlimss of )ns tlnriclif f f 1 
w d not tht go it i si put tn tin wt rk tint tlwuB* 
hi fort his tountrv But tin \mhi t of revoluft r» r * 
mi thuds w is dun in his if nipt rum nt \ftir «•'*'** ,n 
Bttihvmv s Mmi-un in uiihdnw from public lift* 
the mitlmil of war with Austm and nnninctl in nf 
mi nt durin^ ilu du f lior^lup of Kossuth ind tin* 
of iS-jo \s 1 |o\ d frit ml tn flu II ipshorg dtm-t> ^ 

1 tl tr sighnd jtul.j of the pnssihihtits t*f tin u < ’ 
stood ipm while Kossuth tluhromd iti So\tf«i„« <f ’ 
prodiinud Hungimn ind jh nd« nrr Of fit p-ttr ' 1 

iml the disinti TrstmSnt'ss of DrXk then v\is tnH <* r 
slndw of 1 d mb! i distimt poltti it f nth ■utml 1 % 
from ihefntf rs wit m r*nt rpriM* t ntf tl in tin* r*if »*tf f * 
»hi h he hid f*»rrsrt*n, md prini\*d for Utin K r ' * 
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statesman who could, without renouncing his own past and 
without inflicting humiliation on the Sovereign, stand as 
the mediator between Hungary and Austria when the time 
for reconciliation should arrive. Deak was little disposed 
to abate anvthing of what he considered the. just demands 
of his country. It was under his leadership that the Diet 
had in 1861 refused to accept the Constitution which 
established a single Parliament for the whole Monarch)'. 
The legislative independence of Hungary he was deter- 
mined at all costs to preserve intact; rather than surrender 
this he had been willing in 1861 to see negotiations broken 
olT and military rule restored. But when Francis Joseph, 
wearied 'of the sixteen years’ struggle, appealed once more 
to Hungary for union and friendship, there was no man 
more earnestly desirous to reconcile the 
Sovereign with the nation, and to smooth Scheme of 
down the opposition to the King’s proposals committee, 
which arose within the Diet itself, than Deak. June 25, 1866 
Under his influence a committee was ap- 
pointed to frame the necessary basis of negotiation. On 
the 25th of June, 1S66, the Committee gave 'in' its report. 
It declared against any Parliamentary union with the Cis- 
Leithan half of the Monarchy, but consented to the estab- 
lishment of common Ministries for War, Finance, and 
Foreign Affairs, and recommended that the Budget neces- 
sary for these joint Ministries should be settled by 
Delegations from the Hungarian Diet and from l he western 
Reichsrath. 1 The Delegations, it was proposed, should 
meet separately, and communicate their views to one 
another by writing. Only when agreement should not 
have been thus attained were the Delegations to unite in 
a single body, in which case the decision was to rest with 
an absolute majority of votes. 

The debates of the Diet on the proposals of King 
Francis Joseph had been long and anxious; it was not 
until the moment when the war with Prussia 
was breaking out that the Committee pre- Negotiations 
sen ted its report. The Diet was now pro- 
rogued, but immediately after the battle of KGnTggratz 
Koniggratz ' the . Hungarian .leaders were 
called to Vienna, and negotiations were pushed forward 
on ‘the" "lines laid down by the Committee'. It was a matter 

1 Regelung der Verhaltnisse, p. 4. Ausgieich mit Ungaro, p. 9. 
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qf.no small momenMo^the Cou rt o f Vienna that while 
bodies of Hungarian eviles liad been preparing to attack 
the Empire both from the side of Silesia and of Venice, 
Dedk and his friends had Io}aIl) abstained from an\ com- 
munication 'w it'll the foreign cnemies^oftlieTTou^of Hajjv^ 
burg . That Hungar} \vbuld'no\\_gam_almosL comptuejn- 
dependence was certain; the question was not so niwli 
whether there should tie an independent Parh intent and 
Ministry at Pesth as whether there should not be a similarly 
independent Parliament and Ministry in each of the urn 
lories of the Crown, the Austrian Sovereign becoming th 
head of a Federation instead of the chief of a single or a 
dual State. Count Uelcrcdi, the Minister at 
or C Dualism Vienna, was disposed towards such a Fttlenl 
s\ stem , he was, however, now confronted 
within the Cabinet b> a rival who represented a dtlfcrer? 
pohev. After making peace with Prussia, the Emp«ror 
called to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs .Count lhe<\ 
who hid hitherto been at the head of the Savon Govern- 
ment, and who had been the representative of the Oenm 
Federation at the I.ondon Conference of 1864. lh' ,v li 
while reach to grant the Hungarians their Indepemh n< d 
advocated the retention of the existing Kcichsrith am 
of a single Ministrv for all the Cis-Letthnn parts of e' 
Monarrln . Ills plan, which pointed lo the tnamtenan/ 
of Germ in ascend mev in the western province*., and «lu 
dceplv offended the Czechs and the SUvic populism* 
was acetpted h\ the Emperor: Holered t withdrew In'* 
office, and Beust was charged, ns President of die Cahif f 
with the romphtion of the settlement with llun.P TT 
(Teh. 7, 1S67). Pelk had hitherto 1< fl the chief ost* co!> ^ 
part in the negotiations to Count AndrAssv, one of d<" 
vounger patriots of 184S, who had be»n ft ' r ' 
by liTvu tf < mned to he h inge el, and had hv.d a r< Uni* 
during the next ten v«.irs. lie now cam*' f J 
Vienna himself, .and in the course of a few tlivs 
the list r« in unmg difiuuhies. The King gnuht**' 
charge el him with the formation of the Hungarian MmoU' 
under the restored Constitution, but rMh declined 
all office, honours, and rewards, .and Andr.Vsv, wh«* *' , 
arlinllv been hanged in efiigv, was placed at the t i*a » l * * 
the Government. The Dm. winch Ind r< ^ 
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with enthusiasm. Alterations in the laws of jH,|H proposed 
in” accordance with the agreement made at Vienna, and 
establishing the three. common Ministries with the system 
of Delegations for common affairs, wen*, carried by large 
\ majorities. 1 The abdication of Ferdinand, which throng’ll" 
"out the struggle of 1849 Hungary had declined to recog,. 
mse 'd'was now acknowledged as valid, and on the, 8th of 
June, 1867, Francis Joseph was crowned King’ of Hungary 
amid the acclamations of i’esti). The gift of money whi' h 
is made to each Hunga/ian monarch on Ids f ({ 

coronation Francis Joseph by a happy bn- Joh/'pit 
pulse distributed among the families of those crov/zeal, 


June, H, \MJ 


who had fallen in fighting against him m 
1S49. A universal amnesty was proclaimed, no condition 
being imposed on the return of the exiles but that they 
should acknowledge the existing <"onsfiint;o n, Kossuth 
alone refused to return to his c/mn\ry so long as a Haps- 
burg should be its King, and proudly clung so Ideas which 
were a! read v those of the past. 
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authority, still represented b> a single Parliament, seemed 
in the succeeding >ears to be altogether losing its cohesive 
power, and the political life of Austria became a scries of 
distracting complications, m Hungary the Magtar Govern* 
ment resolutely set itself to the task of moulding tnto one 
the nationalities over which it ruled Uniting the eliaf-^ 
acterislic faults with the great qualities of a race marked 
out bv Nature and ancient habit for domination our mon 
numerous but less aggressive neighbours, the Magvars 
have steadily sought to the best of their power to obhfent'* 
the distinctions which make Hungary in rcaht) not one 
but several nations 'Jhev have held the Sltvic and th* 
Roumanian population within their borders with an iron 
grasp, but the) have not gained their affection Thr 
memor) of the Russian intervention in i$-}9 and of tlif 
part then plaved bv Serbs, b) Croats and Roumanian 
in crushing Magvar independence has blinded the victor* 
to the just claims of these races both within and without 
the Hungarian kingdom, and attached their svnipatbv to 
the hateful and outworn empire of the. 'lurk. But the in 
dtvtdunht) of peoples is not to be blotted out in .a 
nor, with all its striking advance in wealth, in civilisation’ll, 
and in miht.arv power, has the Magvar Stale been able 
free itself from the insecurit} .arising from the 
of independent communities on its immediate fronturj 
belonging to the same race as those whose language nr 
nationahtv it seeks to repress 
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Court, his petulant or miscalculating inaction during the 
Danish War of the following \ear, showed those to hi 
mistaken who had imagined that the Emperor must nluavs 
exercise a controlling power in Europe. During the tvmt' 
which formed the first stage in the consolidation of Cut 
nwnv hispolirv was a succession of errors. Simultaneous! 
with the miscarriage of his European schemes, an enter- 
prise which he had undertaken be\ond the Atlantic, am! 
which serious!) weakened Ins resources at a tune ujitr 
concentrated strength alone could tell on European affairs, 
ended in tragedy and disgrace. 

^ I here were in Napoleon III , as a man of State, t«< 
personalities, two mental existences, which blench d l)t' 
ill with one another. 7 lure was the contemplator of gr<v 
human forces, the intelligent, if not deep!) pLmtrituo 
reader of the signs of the tunes, the brooder through lone 
The \enrs of imprisonment and exile, the efufj 

Mexican of Europe, to whom German), Italv, leil 
Project j ngland had all in turn luen marer tlnn h - 
own countr\ , and there was the crownul ndvtnUmf* 
bound In his n,inie and position to gain for Trance sonic 
thing that it did not possess, and to rigard the gre.atne*- 
of ever\ other nation as an unpidmient to the ascend u« ' 
of his own. Napoleon correcdv nulgid the principle 
nationality to be the dominant force in the itmmafw'c 
future of Europe. He saw in lt.\U and in Oirnnnv rare* 
whose internal division*' alone hud prevented than 
Ik mg the formidable rivals of Tranri , and vet lie asM-tol 
the one nation to iffiit its union, and was not indi'-p' ,s 'd. 
wiiliin cirtuin limits, to promote the consolidation of li 1 * 
otlu r Hut the acquisition of Nice and Sum, und«Vf"* 
of die Rhenish Provinces, could not in its<lf make up 1 ’ 
Frame for the establislinit m of two go it nations on i *• 
mmudinte frontiers Napoleon must have will tipd» rsfood * 
he sought to cnrrv the principle of agglomi ration a si ag* 
furdn r m the inirrists of Prana us« If, and to form ^ 
moral, if not political, union of die I ntin nations, ww a 
should » tnbr if** und* r his own wmilnirv tommurw ** 
bevond the Vdaniu as will as those of the Old Wo* > 

It was with this design til it in the vear i^>2 le* tt u ** 
the fmannal mtsdam inottrs of Mexico dir pftiixt for *j r 
exjnHhtmn to tb u countf' , the obp rt of wlm li w to **u ** 
vert tin* name R< puMn m Gournnunt, md to pH r t r 
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wr^milian as a vassal prince, on its throne. 
I-Iapsburg Maxm > agreed to unite with France 

England and Spam had at hr ^ European credilors of 

in enforcing th Napoleon had made public his 

Mexico; but as so c withdrew their forces, and the 
.real intentions these P ov .ers qu1 Ws plans alone. 

Emperor was leon \ 0 establish French influence 

The design ol Nap ■ , his attempt to break up the 
in Mexico was connecte independence of the 

United States by «^ bll £ g in l rebellion, through the 
Southern Confederacy » “ ® rg of Europe. So long as the 
mediation of the Great Stateg lasted> it seemed likely 
Civil War in the Urn Mexico would be successful, 

that Napoleon s entej^ n lhe thr one, and The 
Maximilian was p Tunrez was driven Mexican 

U ^ho/XeTuntry. But • 

wkh the 'overthrow of the South- ^ 



rf Washington in&ed Napoleon in 

Mexico but tliat f J_ mlist be withdrawn . Napo- 

; .Courteous terms , f * Treatv to keep twenty-live 

Jeon had bou MexicQ for the protection of Maximilian, 
thousand me lina ble to defy the order of the United 

?tatIs aS ’Eariy io’ 1866 he acqi.ninled Maximilian with lhe 
S Titles of the situation, and with the approaching re- 
necessity {orce which a i one had placed him and could 

m °Jnin him on the throne. The unfortunate prince sent 
his consort, the daughter of the King of the Belgians, to 
- Europe to plead against this act of desertion ; but her 
efforts were vain, and her reason sank under the just pre- 
sentiment of her husband’s ruin. The utmost on which 
Napoleon could venture was the postpone- N , eon 
ment of the recall of his troops till the spring compelled 
of 1867. He urged Maximilian to abdicate to with- 
before it was too late; but the prince refused ^ravr. 
to dissociate himself from his counsellors who 
still implored him to remain. Meanwhile the Juansx- 
pressed back towards the capital from north and south - -g 
the French detachments were withdrawn towards the oUy 
the entire country fell into their hands. The last fTT 
soldiers quitted Mexico at th? begfinnin 0 " of Man—* 
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and on the 15th of Mat, Maximilian, still Iingmn n n 
Queretaro, was made prisoner b> the Republican 1 ; Hr 
had himself while in power ordered tint th 
De l th n <ff parfts^ns of Juarez should be treated not as 
MaximtUan soldiers but as brigands, and that when cap- 
tured thej should be tried bv court-nnrtf^ 
and executed within twent\~four hours The same sevens' 
was applied to himself He was sentenced to death ml 
shot at Queretaro on the 19th of June 

Thus ended the attempt of Napoleon 111 to cMahlth 
the influence of Trance and of lus djnastv bound th 
seas, The doom of Maximilian excited the compassion tf 
Europe, a deep, irreparable wound was in 
Decline of fluted on the reputation of the man who had 
reputation tempted him to his treacherous throne, vdu 
had guaranteed him protection, and at the 
bidding of a superior power had abandoned lam to h ' 
rum Trom this time, though the outward splendour of d" 
Empire was undimimshed, there remained scnrcclv am* 
thing of the personal prestige which Napoleon had oc »■ 
enjo>cd in so rich a measure He was no longrr in iK 
e\ts of I uropt or of his own countrv the profound, 
contained statesman in whose brain Hy the scent of couiv 
mg events, he was rather the gambler whom forturn v*’ s 
preparing to desert, the usurper trembling for iht Hite 1 
of his d\nast\ and his crown Pnmatun old agt and * 
harassing bodil) .ailment began to incapicitali him 
personal exertion He sought 10 loosf n the rt ins in win ' 
ins despotism hi Id Trann, and to make a corttpromK 
with public opinion which was now di daring .against lur 
\nd although his own cooltr judgnu nt littf* store hf 
an\ addition of front it r-si rips of alien trrfitorv to I rarer 
and he would probabl) havt littn Iwst pit is» d to pass t ■* 
nmtmdir of Ins rugn in undisturlit d inattion. In dre" n * 

K meessarv , aft* r faifun in Mtxiro had Income m» vitah < * 
to sttk some satisfutuin m I uropt f«' 
Luxemburg injun d pridi of his countrv lit t no n-d ir'J 
question negotiations with tin King of Holland fo' * 
* r *lC‘** > * n sS * on °f f uxemburg. ant! had p nn*d * ' 
ass/ nt, when rumours of tin tnnxi * n » 
ri arfict! thr North German Trisa. and tin proj a t p* ' 
from out the control of diplomatists mtj he mu* m 1 
of rival nations. 
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Luxemburg, which was an independent Duchy ruled 
hv the King of Holland, had until i 860 formed a part of 
the German Federation; and although Bismarck had not 
attempted to include it in his own North German Union, 
Prussia retained by the Treaties of 1815 a right to garrison 
ihe fortress of Luxemburg, and its troops were actually 
there in possession. The proposed transfer of the Duchy 
to prance excited an outburst of patriotic, resentment in 
the Federal Parliament at Berlin. The population of 
1 uxemburg was indeed not wholly German, and it had 
shown the strongest disinclination to enter the North 
German league; but the connection of the Duchy with 
Germane in the past was close enough to explain the 
indignation roused by Napoleon’s project among poli- 
,ici a ns who little suspected that during the previous year 
Bismarck himself had cordially recommended this an- 
nexation. and that up to the last moment he had been 
prlvv to the Fmperor’s plan. The Prussian .Minister, 
though he did not affect to share the emotion of his conn- 
trvnien, stated that his policy in regard to Luxemburg 
nuiNt be influenced by the opinion of the Federal ParJia- 
•y-nt, and he shortly afterwards caused it to be understood 
J Pa r ; s that the annexation of the Duchy to France was 
impossible. As a warning to France he had already pub- 
lished the Treaties of alliance between Prussia and the 
South German States, which had been made at the Go'-e 
of the war of 1 866, hut had hitherto been kept 
Other powers now began to tender their good ofGe- . 
Count Beusl. on behalf of Austria, suggested that Lu;-er... 

1 1 in t ,-,,1,0 m Belgium, which in its turn 
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at London. This proposal was accepted under certar 
conditions by France and Prussia, and the Conference 
assembled on the 7th of May. Its deliberations wen 
completed in four da\s, and the results were summed 
up in the Treaty of London signed on the 11th. lb 
this Treaty the Duchy of Luxemburg was declare! 
neutral territory under the collecthe guarantee of tfa 
Powers. Prussia withdrew’ its garrison, and the Kini 
of Holland, who continued to be so\creign of tb 
Ducli}, undertook to demolish the fortifications of 
Luxemburg, and to maintain it in the future as an open 
town 1 


Of the politicians of Rf 'ncc, those who c\en alTectul 
to regard the aggrandiseyi‘ , ' < of Prussia and the union of 
Northern Germany w itlif t j'^rence or satisfaction were 
a small minority. A nr 
after his nttemptsjgr 

• " esiih cnon of the German Mon- 


‘‘was the .Kmpcror, 

, ™enish Province 1 ml been 
thQuel'- ^' ro -° in.an_clalwr.Kr MUf; 


France josj 


nRainst 

Prussia 
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stablishcd_in J815, 


and In tb 


ui 0 f j,n of the Tie dial find bound Austrvj 
and Prussia^ „>*; . as members _of jli is bodv. Tin 
events of be contended, broken up a s\s {c ” 

dev jsecfj^ v d divjK for the purpose of uniting. Centro* 
\ 1 jfis^civ^»‘ nnsl b'/hnee, and had_resforct[ 10 tin* Contincn 
^liarassir ,om of a <»«nces; in other wo rds, they had mad'**.' 
person. 0 ^ or $ ou, h German Stales to connect thrnwh* 4 
his f i France. IMlus illusion was really entertained m 
Fmperor, 1' was rudely dispelled In the discover} < 
Premies between Prussia and the Southern Slate* a [ h ’ 
-T their publication in the spring of 1867. Hut this r<*\clv 
tion was not necessary to determine the attitude of o'* 
great majority of those who passed for the representative' 
of independent jxiliticnf opinion in Franco. 'Hie Minhtrp 
indeed were still compelled to imitate the Rmperor’s opv 
titisiu, and a few enlightened men among the Opposi*' 4 ’* 
understood that France must Ik- rontent to s< e the fu*rma*j 
effect their national unity; hut the great !mk!\ o f up* 1 * ,3 ‘ 
politicians, to whatewr party the\ |» longed, Joined W 1 r 
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bitter outcry raised at once against the aggressive Govern- 
ment of Prussia and the feeble administration at Paris, 
which had not found the means to prevent, or had actually 
facilitated, Prussia’s successes. Thiers, who more than 
any one man had by_his writings popularised the Napo- 
Aleonic legend' 'and*' accustomed the French to consider 
themselves .entitled to a m onopoly of national greatness on 
the Rhi ne, was the s ey eres t c r i t i cof the Em peror ,_ t h eju.ost 

zealous" denouncer _of the work w hich Bismarck had 

effected. It was oniy with, too .much, reason that the Prus- 
sian Government looked forward to an attack. ,b)y France 
at some. .j?arlier_„pr' ".llater_..tirne . as almost certain, and 

pressed forward the military organisation which was" 

to give to Germany an army of unheard-of efficiency and 
strength. 

There appears to be no evidence that Napoleon III. 


himself desired to attack Prussia so long as that Power 
should strictly observe the stipulations of the 
Treatv of Prague which provided for the in- Fr p”„s s fjf d 
dependence of the South German States. But afte “ ^57 
the current of events irresistibly’ impelled 


..Germany to unity. The very Treaty which made the river 
-iNiain the limit of the North German Confederacy reserved 
for the Southern States the right of attaching themselves 


to those of the North by some kind of national tie. Unless 


the French Emperor was resolved to acquiesce in the 
gradual development of this federal unity until, as regarded 
the foreigner, the North and the South of Germany should 
be a single body, he could have no confident hope of last- 
ing peace. To have thus anticipated and accepted the 
future, to have removed once and for all the sleepless fears 
of Prussia by the frank recognition of its right to give all 
Germany effective union, would have been an act too 


great and too wise in reality, too weak and self-renouncing 
in appearance, for any chief of a rival nation. Napoleon 
did not take this course ; on the other hand, not desiring 
to jattack Prussia' while jt remained within the limits of 
th_e. 1 T reaty of Prague, he refrained from seeking alliances 
- with the object, of ...immediate and aggressive* action. The 
.-■\diplomacy__of_the .Emperor during the period from 1866 
to.1870 is indeed still but .imperfectly known; b ut it wo uld 
appear t hat, hi s efforts wer e directed only to the formation 
of alliances with the view of eventual action when Prussia 
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should lme passed the limits jy Inch the Emperor hmncK 
or public opinion in Pans should, ns interpreter of tf- 
Trent) of Prague, impose upon tins Power in its deiim^ 
with the South German States t 

1 lie Go\ernmc.nts to winch Napoleon could look { 
sqme degree of support we re th ose ofjVuMria and Ini 
Count Beust, now Chancellor of t he \ustrnn Monarch’ 
Negotia " aS 1 hitter enem) to Prussi vT uul a r isfTnr 
tions-with uTventurous politician, to whom the vu 
Austria circumstance of Ins sudden election from il 
1868-69 p C ti) sphere of Saxon politics gave a ccrtu 
lev it) and unconstraint in the handling of grot affair 
He cherished the idea of recover 104 Attstn » s ascLwltrr 
itj German) > and \\ is disposed to repel the extension • 
Russian influence westwards b\ boldl>_t ncour igtng if 
Poles to seek for the satisfaction of their nation il 1 k)JM> » 

Gilicia under the 11 ipsburg Crown I o Count Htu 

Prance was the most naiunl of all allies On tin oil 
hand the ver\ s)stem winch Beust had helped toistihli 
in llungir) raised serious obstacles against the adopt* 
of Ins own pohc\ Andrlss), the Hungarian Minis r 
while sharing Butst’s hostilit\ to Russia declared tint Ii 
countrvimn had no interest in restoring Austria’s Germ* 
connection ind vvere in fact bitter without it In tin* 
circumstances the negotiations of the I rcnch tnd u 
Austrian I mperor were conducted h) a pnvati corn 
spondi nee llu intin hinge of httirs continued durir. 
the vcirs |S6S tnd i860 and n suited in a promise tine 
li\ N 1 poh on to support Austria if it should !>t alt trio 
In Prussia whth the Emperor l r mi ts Joseph promt'- 1 *’ 
to assist 1 rinit if it should be tit 1 ltd in Prussia ar 
Russt \ togi liter No l ti atv w is m uU , but a grnefJ 
issurinee w is ixc lunged Iwiwun tin two I tnjw rors **n 
tin \ would pursut 1 common poh \ »ml tr< it • n** m 
i others mtiiests is ihor own With 1 mi w of f* rnm . 

1 closer tinders! t tiding the \nhdukc Mbricht r 
Pins in 1 thrum 1S70 tnd 1 1 re ikIi general w’ 
sent to \unni t<» arr m„i tin plm of runput.n^n' 
c ts* of w tr with Prusst t |p sucli a war if 1 " % 

taken In tin two I’cwu » it u is hojv*d tint Itdv ' 

join * 

• s. r n» 1 **«• l» { r m 1 - 1 |0. it t »•«» , c ti tf 11 ** *■ 

1 <- t t *n 1 ( cir'fl in ft Tr^tfi Jan n ii i* j 
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The alliance of i «S{ >f > between I’titv.ia ami Italy ] i/m } 
left behind it in each of these Slate*, ntoje of jam out ilia it 
n( goodwill. La Marmora had from the be., 
ginning' to the end been unfortunate in hi*. *“ 'ml!*'' ' 
Relations with Berlin. lie had entered into 
re allianre with suspicion ; he would gladly have -rep 
Wnetia given to Italy by a Ivurofwau t ongfe* *, v ithoitt 
war; ami when hostilities broJ.e out, he had dt'f<mudfd 
ami resented what In* rormide/e/J an attempt of dm Pitt-. 
s;an (iovernment to d*' tate to him the mihfaty um.vine, 
be putMwd. On J h*' odmr fiand, the } h/r t-o* /haie/d 
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“will France tolerate such an outrage on its honour ar 

1 , . ■ i, t he in solent and . ficnttlo 

i * ~ v * xr- 

the 

and ct 

Na, .. . ^ 

ami Italy Italy, andmade an_end_ foMheyiitHMif 
alter possibility of a French alliance. Napwle 
Montana w *as indeed, as regarded"! talc, In an cwl c3' 
By abandoning Rome he would hate turned against htt 
self and his dvnastv the whole clerical .interest in Frnn< 
wliose confidence lie had already to some e\tent fotfoiu 
bv his policy in 1SC0; on the other hand, it was tain (> 
him to hope for the friendship of Italy whilst he contim* 
to bar the wav to the fulfilment of the universal nation 
desire. With the \iew of arriving at sonic rom prom y 
he proposed a European Conference on the Uonian 
lion; but this was resisted above all J>v .Count Bhnun* 
whose interest n was to Keep the sore openjjmil nwtP 
England nor Russia showed any anxiety to help theFop' 
protector out of Ins thffw ethics. Napoleon. sought bV 

correspondence with \’irtor Emmanuel during iWW m 
iSby to pace the way for a defensive alliance, Jitrt Veh 
Emmanuel was in realitv as well as in name a con ■*!'!£ 
t tonal king, and probably could not, even if hejisd <" 
sired, have committed Italy to engagements disapprove 
h\ the Ministry and Parliament. I t_w as .made clot l 
Napoleon that the e\ natation of the Papal States try* 
precede any treat} of alliance between France and F 1 ”' 
Whether the Italian Government would imte been 
with n return to the conditions of tin* Septemlicr 
vention, or whether it made the actual jxixsrssioit of P ' fW 
the price of a trealx -engagement, is uncertain: b'it ,fTt * 
much as Napoleon was not at present prepirrd to 
Civttn Verchta, he rouhl aim at nothing more thm 
eventual concert when tin* existing difficulties should *'**' 
been removed. The Court of Vienna now Imam** *» 
terniedian between the two Powers who had united 
it in 1S50. Count Henst was free from the a nt*' ,n " 

* Rettun, f,* l mw *e< u ji f ‘ t’ f .* Wic, ♦. uy I ( 

I if»ril t, Mmtaiw 1'* «< 

*1T-» Oaufjvs t»s*«* «! w't* *'■!»,* r* t 
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which had made any approach to friendship with the king- 
dom of Victor Emmanuel impossible for his predecessors. 
He entered , jnto _neg_odaltons__at__ Florence, and 

which 'resulted "in the conclusion of an, Austria 
agreement between the Austrian and the 
Italian Governments that they would" act together and 
guarantee, one another’s territories in the event of a war 
between France and Prussia. This agreement was made 
with the assent of the Emperor Napoleon, and was under- 
stood to be preparatory to an accord with France itself; 
but it was limited to a defensive character, and it implied 
that any eventual concert with France must be arranged 
by the two Powers in combination with one another. 1 

At the beginning of 1870 the Emperor Napoleon was 
therefore without any more definite assurance of support 
in a war with Prussia than the promise of the Austrian 
Sovereign that he would assist France if 
attacked by Prussia and Russia together, and Is °F r a°c e of 
that he would treat the interests of France 
as his own. By withdrawing his protection from Rome 
Napoleon had undoubtedly a fair chance of building up 
.fihis shadowy and remote engagement into a defensive 
alliance with both Austria and Italy. But perfect clear- 
ness and resolution of purpose, as well as the steady avoid- 
ance of all quarrels on mere incidents, were absolutely 
indispensable to the creation and the employment of such 
a league against the Power which alone it could have in 
view; and Prussia had now little reason to fear any such 
exercise of statesmanship on the part of Napoleon. The 
solution of the Roman question, in other words the with- 
drawal of the French garrison from Roman territory, could 
proceed only from some stronger stimulus than the declin- 
ing force of Napoleon’s own intelligence and will could 
now supply. This fatal problem baffled his attempts to 
gain alliances; and yet the isolation of France was but 
half acknowledged, but half understood; and a host of 

1 Sorel, i. 40. Hahn, i. 720. Immediately after .Mentana, on Nov. 17, 
1S67, Mazzini wrote to Bismarck and to the Prussian ambassador at 
Florence, Count Usedom, stating that Napoleon had resolved to make war 
on Prussia and had proposed an alliance to Victor Emmanuel, who had 
accepted it for the price of Rome. Mazzini offered to employ revolu- 
tionary means to frustrate this plan, and asked for money and arms. 
Bismarck showed caution, but did not altogether disregard the com- 
munication. Politica Segreta Italiana, p. 339. 
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rash, vainglorious spirits impatiently awaited the hour tint 
should call them to their revenge on Prussia for the 
triumphs in which it had not permitted France to share. 

Meanwhile on the other side Count Bismarck nd\anced 
with what was most essential in his relations with the 
States of Southern Germany — the completion 
V °f the Treaties of Alliance by conventions 

J assimilating the military s> stems of the-* 
States to that of Prussia. A Customs-Parliament wis 
established for the whole of German} , which, it was hoped 
would be the precursor of a National Assembly uniting the 
North and the South of the Main. But in spite of thr* 
military and commercial approximation, the progress 
towards union was neither so rapid nor so smooth as the 
patriots of the North could desire. There was much in 
the harshness and self-assertion of the Prussian character 
that repelled the less disciplined communities of the South 
Ultramontanism was strong in Bavaria, and throughout 
the minor States the most advanced of the Liberals were 
opposed to a closer union with Berlin, from dislike of 
absolutist traditions and the heavy hand of its Government , 
Thus the tendency known as Particularism was support* tj 
in Bavaria and Wurtemberg by classes of the popuhtioi* 
who in most respects were in antagonism to one another 
nor could the memories of the campaign of 1SG6 and the 
old regard for Austria be obliterated in a day . Bismarck 
did not unduly press on the work of consolidation He 
marked and estimated the force of the obstacles which 
too rapid a development of his national policy would 
encounter. It is possible that he may even have seen in- 
dications that religious and other influences might imperil 
the military union which he had already established, and 
that he may noC have been unwitting fo rdf fo hr* 
as the surest of all preparatives for national union, t‘ ,e 
event which lie had long believed to lie inevitable at **o rnP 
time or other tn the future, a war with France. 

Since the autumn of t86S the throne of Spain had been 
vacant jn consequence of a revolution in which Genera ^ 
PnmTiad been the leading actor It was not easy to di 1 - { 
coyer ,a successor for the Bourbon Isabella ; and after otner^ 
candidatures had been vainly projected it occurred toTbim 
and his friends, early in 1869, Hint a suitable candid 'U* 
might be found m Prince Leopold of llohcnyollernoig* 
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maringen, whose elder brother had been made Prince of 
Roumania, and whose father, Prince Antony, had been 
Prime Minister of Prussia in 1S59. The 
House of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was so 
distantly related to the reigning family of 
Prussia. .that the name alone preserved the 
memory of the connection ; and in actual 
blood-relationship Prince Leopold was much 
more nearly allied to the French Houses of Murat and 
Beauharnais. But the Sigmaringen family was distinctly 
Prussian by interest and association, and its chief, Antony, 
had not only been at the head of the Prussian Administra- 
tion himself, but had, it is said, been the first to suggest 
the appointment of Bismarck to the same office. The 
candidature of a Hohenzollern might reasonably be viewed 
in France as an attempt to connect Prussia politically 
with Spam ; and with so much reserve was this candida- 
ture at the first handled at Berlin that, in answer to in- 
quiries made by Benedetti in the spring of 1869, the 
Secretary of State who represented Count Bismarck stated 
on his word of honour that the candidature had never 
>een suggested. The affair was from first to last ostensibly 
treated at Berlin as one with which the Prussian Govern- 
ment was wholly unconcerned, and in which King William 
was, interested only as head of the family to 
wjiich Prince Leopold belonged. For twelve 
months after Benedetti’s inquiries it appeared 
as if the project had b’eeiTentirely abandoned ; 
it was, however, revived in the spring of 
1870, and on the 3rd of July the announcement was made 
at Paris that Prince Leopold had consented to accept the 
Crown of Spain if the Cories should confirm his election. 

At once there broke out in the French Press a storm of 
indignation against Prussia. The organs of the Govern- 
ment 'took the lead in exciting public opinion. On the 
6th of July_the Duke , of .Gramont, . Foreign M inister' de- 
clared to the .Legislative Body, that _the attempt of a 1 
Foreign Power Jq place one of its Princes on 
the throne of Charles V. impefilled the inter- French 
ests and the honour of France,, and ’that,' if ^uly^ 0 ”’ 
such a contingency were' realised, the Govern- 
ment would fulfil its duty without hesitation and with- 
out weakness. The violent and unsparing language 
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ofthtsjdeclaration, which had beenjlra\vnjjpjit.a Council 
orTlTnisters^under.tbe.Emperor’s^presidenc) , pro\ ed.tlnt 


of complaint, how little was the chance of an) peaccabli 
settlement after such a public challenge had been is suet 
to Prussia in the Emperor's name On e means of avertin' 
war alone seemed possible, .the. volunfar) renunciatidrOn 
Prince Leopold of .the offered_Crow.n To obtain tliif 
renunciation became the task of those who, unlike tlif 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, were anxious tc 
preserve peace. 

The parts that were pla)ed at this crisis b) the in- 
dividuals who most influenced the Emperor Napoleon 
are still but imperfectly known , but there is no doubt tint 
, from the beginning to the end the Duke o 
Ministry Gramont, with short intermissions, pressed 
with insane ardour for war. The Ministr) 
now in office had been called to their places m January 
1870, after the Emperor had made certain changes in thi 
constitution in a Liberal direction, and had professed u 
transfer the responsibdit) of power from himself to a Ixxh 
of advisers possessing the confidence of the Chamber 
Olhvier, formed) one of the leaders of the Opposite 
had accepted the Presidency of the Cabinet. Hi** c0 *' 
leagues were for the most part men new to official life, and 
little able to hold their own against such representative* 
of unreformed Imperialism as the Duke of Gramont and 
the War Minister I eboeuf who sat beside them OHi'» tr 
himself was one of the few politicians in Frnnct who 
understood that Ins countrvmen must be content to 
German unit) established whether the) liked it or n of 
lie was entireh averse from war with Prussia on the 
question which had now arisen; but the fear tint public 
opinion would sweep awa> a Liberal Mjnistrv wind* 
hesitated to go all lengths in patriotic extravagance h<» 
him to sacrifice his own heller judgment, and 10 arrtpt 
the responsibihtv for a poltr) winch in Ins heart he dis- 
approved. Gramont’s rash hand was given free p*" 1 '* 
Instructions were sent to Benulefti to seek the King 0 
Prussia at nms,_whcre he was taking the waters. amJ 
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to demand from him, as the only means of averting war, 
that he should order the llohenzollcrn Prince to revoke 
his acceptance of the Crown. “We are in great haste,” 
Gramont added,' “for we must gain the start in case of 
.an unsatisfactory reply, and commence the movement of 
troops by Saturday in order to enter upon the campaign 
in a fortnight. Be on your guard against an answer 
merely leaving the Prince of Ilohenzollern to his fate, 
and disclaiming on the part of the King any interest in 
his future." 1 

Benedetti’s first interview with the King was on the 
9th of JulyT He Informed the King of the emotion that 
had been caused in France by the candidature 
of the Hohenzollern Prince; he dwelt on the 
value to both countries of the friendly rela- 
tion between France and Prussia; and, while 
studiously avoiding language that might 
wound or irritate the King, he explained to him the re- 
quirements of the Government at Paris. The King had 
learnt beforehand what would be the substance of Bene- 
detti’s communication. He had probably been surprised 
!tnd grieved at the serious consequences which Prince 
Leopold’s action had produced in France; and although 
he had determined not to submit to dictation from Paris 
or to order Leopold to abandon his candidature, he had 
already, as it seems, taken steps likely to render the pre- 
servation of peace more probable. At the end of a con- 
versation with the Ambassador, in which he asserted his 
complete independence as head of the family of Hohen- 
zollern, he i nformed Benecletti that he. had entered into 
communication with Leopold and his father, and that he 
expected shortly to receive a despatch from Sigmaringen. 
Benedetti rightly judged that the King, while positively 
refusing to meet Gramont’s demands, was yet desirous 
of finding some peaceable way out of the difficulty; and 
the.. report of .this _jnterview _ which .he. sent to Raris-was 
really a plea in favour of good sense and moderation. But 
Gramont was little disposed to accept such counsels. “‘I 
tell you plainly,” lye. wrote .to. Benedetti on the n ext day , 
“public opinion is on fire, and will leave us behind it. 
We must begin; we wait only for. your despatch. to_ call 

1 Benedetti, Ma Mission, p. 319, July 7. Gramont, La France et la 
Prusse, p. 61. 
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up the three hundred thousand men who are waiting the 
summons. Write, telegraph, something dchmte. it the 
King will not counsel the Prince of Hohenzoller n to re- 
sign, well, it is immediately ar, „ahd m.a few.dayslwe at 
on tlie^Rhme.” 

Nevertheless BenedettPs^ad vice _was„not_w ithout_/i 
influence on the Emperor and his Min isters. Napoleon 
himself \va\ering from~~hdur"to hour, nowlnchned to th< 
peace-party, and during the nth there was a pause in tlv 
military preparations that had been begun. OnjJie i 2 tl 
Leopold 'he -Clio- ' ; ■ ■ ■ '■ ■" 

withdraws, probably . v , ■ 

July 12 Prussia^ ' ; : 

telegram was received at Madrid_from_Princc-j\ntom 
s tatin g that h is son's candidature was w ithdrawn. AJev 
hours later Oil ivier anhburiced the news in the JLegislatni 
Chamber at Paris, and exchanged congratulations "itl 
the Triends of peace, who considered that the matter \ve 
now at an end. B “ * 1 le suit?' 

either the war-part) :>!<{ t\pe 

who grudged to a _ bstnntia 

a_dtplomatic success. Thev_at once dqclared_jhaMh 
retirement of Prince Leopold’was a secondary matter, nni 
Guarantee ^ mt die real question was w hat guaranty 
against had been received from Prussia against a re 
renewal ncwal of the candidature. Gramont hjtn^l*' 
l demanded , n _ nn interview* with the Prussian Amltf 1 - 
sndor, Baron Wertlier, sketched a letter which he proposed 
that King William should send lo the Emperor, stntnj" 
that jn sanctioning the candidature of Prince Leo!*™ 
he had not intended to offend the French, and that »n 
associating himself with the Prince’s withdrawal 
sired that aff misunderstandings should he at an uw 
between the two Governments. The despatch nf 
Werther conve\ ing this proposition appears to luvedet 1"' 
offended King William, whom it rent lied about timhjn 
on the 13 th. Benedrtti hail that morning met the h> ,n s 
itenedettt on promenade at Ems, and had receive ' 1 
and the from him the promise that ns soon a * 5 the 
Kinrr. letter which was still on ils wav from 
Jnty 13 maringen should arriv c lie would send for m f 
Ambassador in order that he might communicate its con- 
tents at Paris. The letter arrived; hut Baron Wert fur v 
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despatch from Paris had armed before it; and instead of 
summoning Benedetti as he had promised, the King sent 
one of his 'aides-de-camp to him with a message that a 
written communication had been received from Prince 
Leopold confirming iiis withdrawal, and that the matter 
was now at an end. Benedetti desired the aide-de-camp 
to inform the King that lie was compelled by his instruc- 
tions to ask for a guarantee against a renewal of the 
candidature. 1'he aide-de-camp did as he was requested, 
and brought back a message that the King gave his entire 
approbation to the witinhawal of the Prince of Ilohen- 
zollern, but that he could do no more. Benedetti begged 
for an audience with 1 1 is .Majesty. 1 }i<? King replied 
that lie was compelled to decline entering into further 
negotiation, and that he had said his last word. Though 
the King thus refused any further discussion, perfect cour- 
tesy was observed on both sides; and on the following 
morning the King and the Ambassador, who were both 
leaving Kms, took leave of one another at the railway 
station with the usual marks of respect. 

, That the guarantee which the French Government had 
jresolved to demand would not he given was now perfectly 
Pertain; yet, with the candidature of Prince Leopold fairly 
extinguished, it was still possible that the cooler heads at 
Paris might carry the day, and that the Government would 
stop short of declaring war on a point on which the 
unanimous judgment of flu* oilier Powers declared it to 
be in the wrong. But Count Bismarck was determined 
not to let the French escape lightly from the quarrel. He 
had to do with an enemy who by his own folly had come 
to the brink of an aggressive war, and, far 
from facilitating his retreat, it was Bismarck’s Publication 
policy lo lure him over the precipice. Not of thc te,c - 
many hours after the last message had passed Ems^Juiy 73 
between King William and Benedetti, a 
telegram was officially published at Berlin, staling, in 
terms so brief as lo convey the impression of an actual 
insult, that the King had refused lo see the French Am- 
bassador, and had informed him by an aide-de-camp that 
he had nothing more to communicate to him. This tele- 
gram was sent to the representatives of Prussia at most 
of the European Courts, and to its agents in every German 
capital. Narratives instantly gained currency, and were 
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not contradicted by the Prussian Goa eminent, that Bene- 
detti had forced himself upon the King on the promenade 
at Ems, and that in the presence of a large company the 
King had turned his back upon the Ambassador. I lit, 
publicati on <~ c « J 

known in Pc ■ 

Ministers m* 
cates of peac 
as the news 
insult ofteret 
the agitation : 

upon calling up the Reserves, yet the Emperor himself 
seemed still disposed for peace. It was in 
War decided th e m ter\al between the second and the third 
S Juiy r i4 meeting of the Council, between the hours 
of six and ten in the etening, that Napoleon 
finally gave way before the threats and importunities of 
the war-party The Empress, fanaticallv anxious for the 
overthrow of a great Protestant Power, passionately eager 
for the military glor\ which alone could ensure the Crown 
to her son, won the triumph which she was so bittcrb 
rue At_tli(i third meeting pfjic Coun cil, held shortl y^ 
before midnight, the_\otc wax givenTor war. / 

In Germany this decision hocT been ex pected, y et « 
made a deep impression not only on the Gcrman.peoph* 
hut on Europe at large that, when the declaration of war 
was submitted to the French Legislate e Body in thejortn 
of a demand for supplies, no single aoice was"rrwstd in 
condemn the war for Us criminality and injustice the 
arguments which were urged against it by M. TTiiers and 
others were that the Go'ornmcnt lntl fixed upon a hid 
cause, and that the occasion was inopportune Winder 
the majont\ of the AssemhU renlK desired war is i\‘ n 
now matter of doubt But tile clamour of a hundred nnd* 
men within its walls, the ra\tngs of journalists and m* 
cendianes, who at such a time are to the true expression 
of public opinion what the Spanish Inquisition was to In? , 
Christian religion, parahsed the will and the understand* 
ing of less infatuated men Ten \otfs alonr were p'<n ^ 
in the Assembh against the grant d< mand» d for war I 1 * ' 
Furope at large it went out that the crime and tin nncltv '•* 
was tint of France as a nation. Vet Olhwer and n ™ n \ 
of his colleagues up to the last moment dtsipprowd ** 
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the war, and consented to it only because they believed 
that the nation would otherwise rush into hostilities under 
a reactionary Ministry who would serve France worse than 
themselves. They found when it was too late that the 
supposed national impulse, which they had thought irre- 
sistible, was but the outcry of a noisy minority. The 
reports of their own officers informed them that in sixteen 
alone out of the eight) r -seven Departments of France was 
the war popular. In the other seventy-one it was accepted 
either with hesitation or regret . 1 

H ow v ast, were the forces which .the North German 
Confederation could bring into the field was well known 
to'Napofeon’s Government. Benedetti had i nitial f orces 
kept his employers thoroughly' informed of of either 
the progress of the North German military side 
organisation; he had warned them that the South German 
States would most certainly act with the North against 
aToreign assailant; he had described with great accuracy 
and great penetration the nature of the tie that existed 
between Berlin and St. Petersburg, a tie which was close 
/enough to secure for Prussia the goodwill, and in certain 
’contingencies the armed support, of Russia, while if was 
loose enough not 'To Involve Prussia in an v Muscovite 
enterprise that would bring upon it the hostility of Eng- 
land and Austria. The utmost force which the French 
military administration reckoned on placing in the field 
at the beginning of the campaign was two' hundred and 
fifty thousand men, to be raised at the end of three weeks 
by about fifty thousand more. The Prussians, even with- 
out reckoning on any assistance from Southern Germane 
and after allowing for three army-corps that mbdu be 
needed to watch Austria and Denmark, could he 'on the 
campaign with three hundred and thirtv thousand Armv 
to army, the French thus stood, accordingto the rerbnnin^ 
of their own War Office, on, numbered m "ho o.TeU te 
Lebceuf, the War-Minister, imagined that the Foreign 
Office had made sure of affiances, and that a 
great part of the Prnssiar Armv would o 
be free to act on the v.e~-r fromier. V„pn 
leonjiad m fact puA- r j i- c 
tiations with ASri i-ul d n , efr °' • - - 

became imminent. ?~ - nV.;' TV 't "T A 1 

v. hue clearly A* * 

— stiaue, i. in-. 
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France. 
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down that Austria was not bound to follow France into 
a war made at its own pleasure, nevertheless felt some 
anxiety lest France and Prussia should settle their differ 
ences at Austria’s expense, moreover, from the victor) o 
Napoleon, assisted m any degree by himself, he coul 
fairly hope for the restoration of Austria’s ascendancj 
in Germany and the undoing of the work o: 
preparing *866. It was determined at a Council licit 
at Vienna on the 18th of J uly that Austria 
should for the present be neutral if Russia should no 
enter the war on the side of Prussia; but this neutrality 
was nothing more than a stage towards alliance witl 
France if at the end of a certain brief period the arm) ol 
Napoleon should have penetrated into Southern German) 
In a private despatch to the Austrian Ambassador at Pans 
Count Beust pointed out that the immediate participatior 
of Austria in the war would bring Russia into the field 
on King William’s side. “To keep Russia neutral,” he 
wrote, “till the season is sufficiently advanced to prevent 
the concentration of its troops must be at present out 
object, but this neutrality is nothing more than a mean 1 
for arriving at the real end of our polic), the onl) mean 1 
for completing our preparations without exposing our- 
selves to premature attack by Prussia or Russia” H‘ 
added that Austria had already entered into a negotiation 
with Italy with a view to the armed mediation of the two 
Powers, and strongl) recommended the Emperor to pHo* 
the Italians in possession of Rome.* 

Negotiations were now pressed forward between F‘ m '; 
Florence, and Vienna, for the conclusion^ of a tnph’ 
alliance Of the course taken bv these negotiations con- 
France, tradictoiy accounts arc given bv the person-* 

. KuVl-£V& arid vt, v’.yctp, . iVwoTvV.vy* V» Ptmcc 

j Ita, y Napoleon, Victor Tnimnnuel demanded po^* 
( session of Rome, and this was refused to him h) the French 
\ Emperor, in consequence of winch the project o Ealhajl ^ 
failed According to the Duke of Gramont, no more wa< 
demanded In I fall tha/i the return to the condition'* * >! 
the September Convention; this was agreed to bv the 
Emperor, and it was in pursuance of this agreement tint 
the Papal States were evacuated bv their French carrion 
on the and of August. Throughout Jhe last fnrtmgm 

* Hahn, ti Co Soret, I jjC 
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of July, after war had actually been declared, there was, 
if the statement of G ra in on t is to be* trusted, a continu- 
ous interchange of notes, projects, and telegrams between 
the three Governments. The , difficulties raised by Italy 
and Austria were speedily removed, and, though some 
\ weeks were needed by these Powers for their military 
preparations, Napoleon was definitely assured of their 
armed support in case of his preliminary success. It was 
agreed that' 'Austria and Italy, assuming at the first the 
position of armed neutrality, should jointly present an 
ultimatum to Prussia in September demanding the exact 
performance of the Treaty of Prague, and, failing its 
compliance with this summons in the sense understood 
by its enemies, that the Uvo Powers would immediately 
declare war, their armies taking the field at latest on the 
15th of September. That Russia would in that case assist 
Prussia was well known ; but it would seem that Count 
Beust feared little from his northern enemy in an autumn 
campaign. The draft of the Treaty between Italy and 
Austria had actually, according to Gramont’s statement, 
been accepted by the two latter Powers, and received its 
hist amendments in a negotiation between the Emperor 
Napoleon and an Italian envoy, Count Vimercati, at 
Metz. Vimercati reached Florence with the amended draft 


on the 4th of August, and it was expected that the Treaty 
would be signed on the following day. When that day 
came it saw the forces of the French Empire dashed to 
pieces-. 1 


Preparations for a war with France had long occupied 
the general staff at Berlin. Before the winter of 1868 a 
memoir had been drawn up by General 
Moltke, containing plans for the concentra- 
tion of the whole of the German forces, for ' ' ^ 


the formation of each of the armies to be employed, £nd 
the positions to be occupied at the outset lay each corps. 
On the basis of this memoir the arrangements for the 
transport of each corps from its depot to the frontier had 
subsequently been worked out in such minute detail that 


when, on the 16th of July, King William gave the, order 
for mobilisation, nothing remained but to insert in the 


1 Prince Napoleon, in Revue des Deux Mondes, April i, 1878; 
Gramont, in Revue de France, April 17, 1878. (Signed Andreas Memor.) 
Ollivier, L’Eglise et l’Etat, ii. 473. Sorel, i. 245. 
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■ ' . ‘ ' ’ 1 ‘h e day on which 

. ■" i minuteness of 

A >art of Moltke’s 

plan w hich related to the assembling and fir^t placing of 
the troops. The e\ents of the campaign could not thtr 
be arranged and tabulated beforehand, only the genera 
object and design could be laid down. That the Trend 
would throw themselves with great rapidity upon Southern 
German) was considered probable. I he armies of Baden, 
Wurtemberg, and Bavaria were too weak, the militan 
centres of the North were too far distant, for effective 
resistance to be made in this quarter to the first blow 4 
of the invader Moltke therefore recommended tint tin 
Southern troops should withdraw from their own States 
and move northwards to join those of Prussia in the 
Palatinate or on the Middle Rhine, so that the entire 
forces of German) should be thrown upon the flank or 
rear of the invader, while, in the event of the Trench not 
thus taking the offensive, Trance itself was to be invaded 
b) the collects c strength of German) along the line from 
Saarbrucken to Landau, and its armies were to he ad 
off from their communications with Paris In vigorous 
movements of the invader in a northerly direction 1 

The mihtarv organisation of Gcrmanv is based on tin 
division of the countr) into districts, each of winch fur- 
nishes at its own depot a small but complete armw Hu* 
nucleus of each such corps exists in tune of 
rnohSL P e:irc ' " I > |1 " s independent artillen. 

stons, and material of war On the order tor 
mobilisation being given, ever) man liable to nuhtarv 
service, but not actuaflv serving, joins the regiment to 
which he locullv belongs, and m a given number of dav*« 
each corps is read) to take the field in full strength. The 
completion of each corps at its own depot is the hrst stag* 
m the preparation for a campaign Not till this is efferltd 
does the movement of troops towards the frontier begin 
The time necessarv for the first act of prepiration was 
like that to be occupied in transport, ncctiriteU determined 
bv the Prussian War Office. It resulted from Gineraf 
Moltke’s calculations that, the order of mobilisation having 
been given on the i6th of Juiv, the entire nrmv with wlneh 

1 lief Dcnttcli J- riiuosischc kne- (Primian On***! ''wH 
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it was intended to begin the campaign would be collected 
and in position ready to cross the iron tier on the 4th of 
August, if the French should not have taken up the 
offensive before that day. But as it was apprehended that 
part at least of the French army would be thrown into 
* tdormanv before that date., the westward movement of 
the Gorman troops stopped short at a considerable distance 
from the border, in order that the troops first arriving 
might not be exposed to the attack of a superior force 
before their supports should he at hand. On the actual 
frontier there was placed only the handful of men required 
for reconnoitring, ami for checking the enemy (hiring the 
few hours that would he necessary to guard against the 
effect of a surprise. 

'file French Kmperor was aware of the numerical in- 
ferioritv of his army to that of Prussia; he hoped, how- 
ever, bv extreme rapidity of movement to 
penetrate Southern Germany before the Ih „ r I n ^ nch 
Prussian army could assemble, and so, while 
forcing the Southern Governments to neutrality, to meet 
on the Upper Danube the assisting forces of Italy and 
.Austria. It was his design <0 concentrate a hundred and 
/if tv thousand men at Metz, a hundred thousand at Stras- 
dmrg, and with these armies united to cross the Rhine 
into Baden; while a third army, which was to assemble 
at Chalons, protected die north-eastern frontier against 
an advance of the Prussians. A few days after t lie de- 
claration of war, while the German corps were still at their 
depots in the interior, considerable forces were massed 
round Metz and Strasburg. All Europe listened for the 
rush of the invader and the first swift notes of triumph 
from a French army beyond ihe Rhine; but week after 
week passed, and the silence was still unbroken. Stories, 
incredible to those who first heard them, vet perfectlv 
true, reached Ihe German frontier-stations of actual famine 
at the advanced posts of t he enemy, and of French soldiers 
made prisoners while digging in potato-fields to keep 
themselves alive. That Napoleon was less readv than had 
been anticipated became clear to all the world; but none 
yet imagined the revelations which each successive day 
was bringing at the headquarters of the French armies. 
Absence of whole regiments that figured in the official 
order of battle, defective transport, stores missing or 
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congested, made it impossible even to attempt the inroad 
into Southern German} within the date up to which it 
had any prospect of success. 1 he design was abandoned, 
jet not in time to prevent the troops that were hurr)in< 
from the interior from being sent backwards and forward, 
according as the authorities had, or had not, heard c 
the change of plan. Napoleon saw that a Prussian fora 
was gathering on the Middle Rhine which it would b< 
madness to leave on his flank, lie ordered his own com- 
manders to operate on the corresponding line of the Lautei 
and the Saar, and despatched isolated div isions to theven 
frontier, still uncertain whether even in this direction Ik 
would be able to act on the offensiv e, or v\ hether nothing 
now remained to him but to resist the invasion of Trance 
by a superior enemj Ollivier had stated in the Assembl) 
that he and his colleagues entered upon the war with i 
light heart, lit might have added that thev entered upon 
it with bandaged ejes I he Ministers seem actual!) not 
to have taken the trouble to exchange explanations with 
one another Lebccuf. the War-Minister, had taken it 
for granted that Gramont had made arrangements with 
Austria which would compel the Prussians to keep a large 
part of their forces in the interior. Gramont, in forcinp 
on the quarrel with Prussia, and m his negotiations with 
Austria, had taken it for granted that I ebocuf could win 
a series of victories at the outset in Southern German' 

1 he r mperor, to whom alone the entire data of the mihtflf' 
and the diplomatic scr\ice of Trance were open, was 
incapable of exertion or scrutin) , purposeless, distracted 
with pain, half-imbecile. 

Tint the Impend mdit irv administration was rotten 
to tlie core, the h rriblc events of tin next fen weeks sufii- 
Causcs ot evaucU shewed. Mew vw IwgU ohet 

I rench whose ante cedi nts would have shamed the 

military better kind of brigand. 'I he deficiencies of 
Inferiority t j lc nrnn U j» re n iade worse b) the division 
of public funds to private necessities, the looseness, the 
vulgar splendour, the base standards of judgment of the 
Imperial Court infected each branch of the public service 
of Trance, and worked perhaps not least on those who 
were in mihtar) command. Hut the catastrophe of t^jO 
seemed to those who witntssed it to tell of more than the 
uleness of an administration; in Tngland, not less than 
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in Germany, voices of influence spoke of the doom that 
had overtaken the depravity of a sunken nation ; of Ihe 
triumph of simple manliness, of God-fearing virtue itself, 
in the victories of the German army. There may have 
been truth in this; yet it would require a nice moral dis- 
cernment to appraise the exact degeneracy of the French 
of 1870 from the French of 1854 who humbled Russia, 
or from the French of 1859 who triumphed at Solferino; 
and it would need a very comprehensive acquaintance 
with the lower forms of human pleasure to judge in whal 
degree the sinfulness of Paris exceeds the sinfulness of 
Berlin. Had the French been as strict a race as the Spar- 
tans who fell at Thermopylae, as devout as the Tyrolese 
who perished at Koniggratz, it is quite certain that, with 
the numbers which took the field against Germany in 
1870, with Napoleon III. at the head of affairs, and the 
actual generals of 1870 in command, the armies of France 
could not have escaped destruction. 

The main cause of the disparity of France and Ger- 
many in 1870 was in truth that Prussia had had from 
1862 to 1866 a Government so strong as to be cause of 
•%le to force upon its subjects its own gigan- German 
■c scheme of military organisation in defiance success 
of the votes of Parliament and of the national will. In 
1866 Prussia, with a population of nineteen millions, 
brought actually into the field three hundred and fifty 
thousand men, or one in fifty-four of its inhabitants. 
There was no other government in Europe, with the 
possible exception of Russia, which could have imposed 
upon its subjects, without risking its own existence, so 
vast a burden of military service as that implied in this 
strength of the fighting army. Napoleon III. at the height 
of his power could not have done so; and when after 
Koniegratz he endeavoured to raise the forces of France 
to an equal it}' with those of the rival Power by a system 
which would have brought about one in seventy of the 
population into the field, his own nominees in the Legis- 
lative Bodv, under pressure of public opinion, so weak- 
ened the scheme that the effective numbers of the army 
remained little more than they were before. The true 
parallel to the German victories o: t 
in the victories of th r ' f'rench Gornrn^ e-; * 
in 1794 and in those of the firs* , > apo.eo.;. 
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so powerful as to bend the entire resources of the State 
to military ends will, whether it is one of democracy run 
mad, or of a crowned soldier of fortune, or of an ancient 
monarchy throwing new vigour into its traditional system 
and policy, crush in the moment of impact communitie 
of equal or greater resources in which a variety of riv; 
influences limit and control the central power and subordi 
nate military to other interests. It was so in the triumph 
of the Reign of Terror over the First Coalition; it was a 
in the triumphs of King William over Austria and France 
But the parallel between the founders of German unit; 
and the organisers of victory after 1793 extends no farthc 
than to the sources of their success. Aggression am 
adventure have not been the sequels of the war of 1S70 
The vast armaments of Prussia were created in order t< 
establish German union under the House of Hohcnzollern, 
and they were employed for no other object. Itjs the 
/triumph of statesmanship, and it has been tjic^glorj^of 
Prince Bismarck, after thus ''reap 1 rig'"f he* fruit qCg^^r 
timed homage to the God of Battles, to know Jjo\yjo.quit 
.liis shrine. ** > 

At the end of July, twelve days after the for man jc 
duration of war, the gathering 
, , over .three hundre 

Au™ n 2 strong, were still at 
Lauter and the Saa 
without any clear design, had 
troops actually on the frontier a 
and elsewhere, while other tre 
number to about two hundred and lit ty tnotisr 
round Metz and Strasburg, and at points betv* 1 ^ * u ^i 
and the most advanced positions, 'flic recon. 
the smaJJ German detachments on the /romi/i" meu Jr* 
ducted with extreme energy: the French apt . nr j r , f p! 

made no reconnaissances at all, for when th'*‘ , 

the divc^jfr.j 


made no reconnaissances at all, for when th«*y ‘ 
at last to discover what was facing them at . 1 ^ .nc^c 
they advanced with twenty-five tliousam. t 
one-tenth of that number. O n t he 2nd .. ^ 

sard’s corps from Forbach moved Vipon S' P 
the Kmperor in person. The garrison he 

and the town bombarded, but even now t, . m( ^ re jf 
was not continued beyond the bridge nr . 4 °. . i jr. ,,- 1 

dividre the two parts of die town, Fo- lnml ' no ' 
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the alignment of the German forces in I heir invading order 
was completed, and all was ready for an offensive emit* 
paign. The central army, commanded by 
Prince Frederick Charles, spreading east and ' S a’ u^, 2 
west behind Saarbrticken, fondled on if;; 
right the northern army commanded by Genera) Sloin- 
metz, orL.its left the southern army commanded by (be 
Crown Prince, which covered the frontier of fbe Pnln1in~ 
ate, and included the troops of Bavaria and Wiirfembcrg. 
The general direction of the three armies v/as (bus from 
north-west to south-east. As the line of invasion was fo 
be nearly due west, it was necessary that fbe f)n,t Mop 
forwards should be made by the army of fbe Crown 
Prince in order to bring it more nearly fo a level v/ifj) fbe 
northern corps in the march info France. On fbe /pb of 
August the Crown Prince crossed fbe Alsaiian fronfkr 
and moved against Weissenburg. The French Genera) 
Douay, who was posted here with about twelve thousand 
men, was neither reinforced nor bidden fo refire. His 
troops met the attack of an enemy many times more 
numerous with great courage; but fbe struggle was a 
topeless one, and after several hours of severe " ^ 
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field. Douay fell m tne 
frustrated an attempt mac 
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impetuosity of divisional leaders on the morning of the 
6th brought on a general engagement. The resistance of 
the Trench was of the most determined character With 
one more arm) -corps — and the corps of General Tailh 
was expected to arrive on the field — it seemed as if tl 
Germans might )et be beaten back. But each I 101 
brought additional forces into action in the attack, win! 
the French commander looked in vain for the reinforce 
ments that could save him from ruin. At length, whe 
the last desperate charges of the Cuirassiers had shatterc 
against the fire of cannon and needle-guns, and thcvilhg 
of Froschiviller, the centre of the French position, ln< 
been stormed house b\ house, the entire arm) broke am 
fled m disorder. Nine thousand prisoners, thirtj-thrci 
cannon, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 1 lie Gcr 
mans had lost ten thousand men, but t hey had utte rly 
defitro) ed McMahon’s arm) as_an„orgamsed-force. In 
remnant disappeared from the - ' scene of warfare, escaping 
b) the western roads in the direction of Chalons, where 
first it was restored to some degree of order. TJhcJCnn® 
Prince, leaving troops behind him to beleaguer thcjmnlhr 
AJsatian fortresses, marched on untroubledjthrough til 
northern Vosges, and descended into thj 2 _opcn^ countr 
about Lunlville and Nancv, unfortified tow n s winch coufu 
offer no resistance to the passage of an cncm) . 

On the same da) that the battle of Worth w nsjoupm* 
the leading columns of the armies of Stcinmct7 and Pnnrt 
Frederick Charles crossed the frontier at Saarlmirkcn* 
Frossard’s corps, on the news of the defeat at Wesson* 
burg, had withdrawn to its earlier position- 
ij etwecn Torbach and the frontier : it held t‘ ie 
steep hills of Spicheren that look down upon 
Saarbrucken, and the woods that flank the high road 
where this passes from Germanv into Trance As 
Worth, it was not intended that anv general attack shown* 
he made on the 6th: a delav of iwcntv-four lioitrs wmiM 
have enabled the Germans to envelop or crush Trossard* 
corps with an overwhelming force. But the leader- 0 
the foremost regiments threw themselves impatientlv upj m 
the Trench whom thev found Iiefore them ♦ other brippiK- 
htirncd up to the sound of the cannon, until the strugg* 
took the proportion of a battle, and after hours of fliwttn • 
tng success the heights of Spicheren were carried h) * 
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cessive rushes of the infantry full in the enemy’s lire. 
Why Frossard was not reinforced has never been ex- 
plained, for several French divisions lay at no great 
distance westward, and the position was so strong that, 

. if a pitched battle was to be fought anywhere east of 
Met/:, few better points could have been chosen. But, 
like Douay at Weissenburg, Frossard was left to struggle 
alone against whatever forces the Germans might throw 
upon him. Napoleon, who directed the operations of the 
French armies from Metz, appears to have been now in- 
capable of appreciating the simplest military necessities, 
of guarding against the most obvious dangers. Helpless- 
ness, infatuation ruled the miserable hours. 

Thu impression made upon Hu rope by the battles of 
the 6th of August corresponded to the greatness of their 
actual military effects. There was an end to all thoughts 
of the alliance of Austria and Italv with France. Ger- 


many, though unaware of the full magnitude of the perils 
from which it had escaped, breathed freely 
after weeks of painful suspense; the very cir- 
' cumsiance that the disproportion of numbers ' * ; 


jin the battle-field of Worth was still unknown heightened 


the joy and confidence produced by the Crown Prince’s 
victory, a victory in which the South German troops, 
fighting by the side of those who had been their foes in 
1866, had borne their full part. In Paris l he consterna- 


tion with which the news of McMahon’s overthrow was 


received was all (he greater that on (lie previous day 
reports had been circulated of a victory won at Landau 
and of the capture of the Crown Prince with his army. 
The bulletin of the Emperor, briefly narrating McMahon’s 
defeat and the repulse of Frossard, showed in its con- 
cluding words — “All may yet be retrieved” — how pro- 
found was the change made in the prospects of the war 
by that fatal day. The truth was at once apprehended. 
A storm of indignation broke out against the Imperial 
Government at Paris. The Chambers were summoned. 
Ollivier, attacked alike bv the extreme Bonapartists and 
by the Opposition, laid down his office. A reactionary 
Ministry, headed by the Count of Palikao, was placed in 
power by the Empress, a Ministry of the last hour as it 
was justly styled by all outside it. Levies were ordered, 
arms and stores accumulated for the reserve-forces, pre- 
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parations made for a siege of Paris itself. On the 12th 
the Emperor gave up the command which he had exercised 
with such miserable results, and appointed Marshal 
Bazaine, one of the heroes of the Mexican Expedition, 
General-in-Cluef of the Army of the Rhine. 

^.fter the overthrow of McMahon and the victor) 0: 
the Germans at Spicheren, there seems To" IuTtTbLuiJ 
period of litter paralysis in thtTFrenclflilad- 
N ?P® ,con quarters at Met " ' r ■> 

Aug 7-12 Frederick Charlc 
mediately press 
aljtovv some days for the ad 
through tile Vosges; and du 
anyiy about Metz, which, wl 

nearly two hundred thousand men, might well have taken 
the. positions necessary for the defence of Moselle, or in 
the alternative might ha\ e gained severarmarches in the 
retreat towards Verdun and Chalons. 0 nl)~a "small "part 
of this body had as >et been exposed to defeat. It in- 
cluded in it the very flower of the French forces, tens of 
thousands of troops probably equal to nn> in Europe, and 
capable of forming a most formidable army if united to' 
the reserves which would shortl} be collected at ChSfons 
or nearer Paris. But from the 7th to the iatjt of August 
Napoleon, too cowed to take the necessary steps~for batik - 
in defence of the line of Moselle, lingered purposeless 
and irresolute at Metz, unwilling to fall back JronnhE 
fortress. It was not till the 14th that the rclrcat was 
begun. By" this time the Germans were close at hand, 
and their leaders were little disposed to let the hesitating 
enemy escape them. While the leading divisions of 
the French vs ere crossing the Moselle, Stcmmctz hurried 
^ forward his troops and fell upon the French 
detachments still l>mg on the south-enstof 
Metz about Bornv and Courcclles. Baralne 
suspended Ins movement of retreat in order to heat birK 
an assailant who for once seemed to be inferior in 
strength. At the close of the dav the French commander 
believed that he had gained a virtorv and driven the 
Germans off their line of advance; in reahtv he hau 
allowed lnmsclf to be diverted from the passage of the 
Moselle at the last hour, while the Germans left under 
Prince Frederick Charles gained the rivtr farther 
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and actually began to cross it in order to bar his 
retreat. 

From Metz westwards there is as far as the village 
of Gravelotte, which is seven miles distant, but one direct 
road; at Gravelotte the road forks, the southern arm 
leading towards Verdun by Vionville and 
Mars-la r Tour, the northern by Conflans. Mars-la- 
During the 15th August the first of Bazaine’s AugV 16 
divisions moved to Vionville along the 
southern road; others came into the neighbourhood of 
Gravelotte, but two corps which should have advanced 
past Gravelotte on to the northern road still lay close 
to Metz. The Prussian vanguard was meanwhile crossing 
the Moselle southwards from Noveant to Pont-a-Mousson, 
and hurrying fowards by lines converging on the road 
taken by Bazaine. Down to the evening of the 15th it 
was not supposed at the Prussian headquarters that 
Bazaine could be overtaken and brought to battle nearer 
than the line of the Meuse; but on the morning of the 
16th the cavalry-detachments which had pushed farthest 
:o the north-west discovered that the heads of the French 
:olumns had still not passed Mars-la-Tour. An effort 
was instantly made to seize the road and block the way 
before the enemy. The struggle, begun by a handful 
of combatants on each side, drew to it regiment after 
regiment as the French battalions close at hand came into 
action, and the Prussians hurried up in wild haste to 
support their comrades who were exposed to the attack 
of an entire army. The rapidity with which the Prussian 
generals grasped the situation before them, the vigour 
with which they brought up their cavalry over a distance 
which no infantry could traverse in the necessary time, 
and without a moment’s hesitation hurled this cavalry 
in charge after charge against a superior foe, mark the 
battle of Mars-la-Tour as that in which the military 
superiority of the Germans was most truly shown. 
Numbers in this battle had little to do with the result, 
for by better generalship Bazaine could certainly at any 
one point have overpowered his enemy. But while the 
Germans rushed like a torrent upon the true point of 
attack — that is the westernmost — Bazaine by some de- 
lusion considered it his primary object to prevent the 
Germans from thrusting themselves between the retreating 
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army and Metz, and so kept a great part of his troops 
inactive about the fortress. The result was that the 
Germans, with a loss of sixteen thousand men, remained 
at the close of the day masters of the road at Vionulle, 
and that the French army could not, without winning a 
victory and breaking through the enemy ’s line, resume 
its retreat along this line. 

It was expected during the 17th that Bazame would 
make some attempt to escape by the northern road, but 
instead of doing so he fell back on Gravelotte and the 
heights between this and Metz, in order to fight a pitched 
battle. The position was a well-chosen one; but by mid* 
day on the 18th the armies of Steinmetz and 
G Aug . 16 *' P fince Frederick Charles were ranged in 
front of Bazaine with a strength of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and in the judgment 
of the King these forces were equal to the attack. Again, 
as at Worth, the precipitancy of divisional commanders 
caused the sacrifice of whole brigades before the battle 
was won. While the Saxon corps with which Moltke 
intended to deliver his slow but fatal blow upon the 
enemy’s right flank was engaged in its long northward} 
detour, Steinmetz pushed his Rhinelanders past the ravine 
of Gravelotte into a fire where no human being could' 
survive, and the Guards, pressing forward in column over 
the smooth unsheltered slope from St. Mane to St. Privat, 
sank by thousands without reaching midway in their 
course. Until the final blow was dealt by the Sa\on 
corps from the north flank, the ground which was wen 
by the Prussians was won principally by their destructive 
artillery fire * their infantry attacks had on the whole been 
repelled, and at Gra\elotte itself it had seemed for a 
moment as if the French were about to break the assail- 
ant’s line. But Bazaine, as on the iCth, steadily Kept h»> 
reserves at a distance from the points where their presence 
was most required, and, according to lus own account, 
succeeded in bringing into action no more than n hundred 
thousand men, or less than two-thirds of the forces under 
his command. 1 At the close of the awful day, when the 
capture of St. Pmat b\ the Saxons turned the defenders 
line, the French abandoned all their positions and drew 
back within the defences of Metz. 

1 fiaiainf, L*Anrfe ttii Uhm, p 74 
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The Germans at once proceeded to block all the roads 
round the fortress, and Bazaine made no effort to prevent 
them. At the end of a few (lavs the line McMahon 
was drawn around him in sufheient strength compelled 
to resist any sudden attack. Steinmetz, who to attempt 
'was responsible for a great part of the loss ** s 
sustained at Gravelotte, was now removed 5c l! " ’ 
from Ids command; his army was united with that under 
Prince Frederick Charles as the besieging force, while 
sixty thousand men, detached from this great mass, were 
formed into a separate army under Prince Albert of 
Saxony, and sent by way of Verdun to co-operate with 
the Crown Prince against McMahon. The Government 
at Paris knew but imperfectly what was passing around 
Metz from day to day; it knew, however, that if Metz 
should be given up for lost the hour of its own fall could 
not he averted. One forlorn hope remained, to throw 
the army which McMahon was gathering at Chalons 
north-eastward to Bazai tie's relief, though the. Crown 
Prince stood between Chalons and Metz, and could reach 
every point in the line of march more rapidly than 
McMahon himself. Napoleon had quitted Metz on the 
evening of the 15th; on the 17th a council of war was 
held at Chfdons, at which it was determined to fall back 
upon Paris and to await the attack of the Crown Prince 
under the forts of the capital. No sooner was this decision 
announced to the Government at Paris than the Empress 
telegraphed to her husband warning him to consider what 
would be the effects of his return, and insisting that an 
attempt should lie made to relieve Bazaine. 1 McMahon, 
against his own better judgment, consented to the northern 
march. He moved in the first instance to Rheims in 
order to conceal lus intention from the enemy, but by 
doing this he lost some days. On 1 he 23rd, in pursuance 
of arrangements made with Bazaine, whose messengers 
were still able to escape the Prussian watch, he set out 
north-eastwards in the direction of Montmddy. The move- 
ment was discovered by the Prussian cavalry and reported 
at the headquarters at Bar-le-Duc on the 25U1. Instantly 
the westward march of the Crown Prince was arrested, 
and his army, with that of the Prince of Saxony, was 
thrown northwards in forced .marches towards Sedan. On 

1 Papiers Sdcrets du Second Empire (1875), pp. 33, 240. 
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reaching Le Chesne, west of tihe Meuse, on the -27th, 
McMahon became aware of the enemy’s presence. He 
saw that his plan was discovered, and re- 
German solved to retreat westwards before it was too 
northwards * ate * The Emperor, who had attached him- 
Aug. 26 * self to the artny, consented, but again the 
Government at Paris interfered with fatal 
effect. More anxious for the safety of the dynasty 
than for the existence of the army, the Empress and 
her advisers insisted that McMahon should continue his 
advance. Napoleon seems now to have abdicated all 
authority and thrown to the winds all responsibility. He 
allowed the march to be resumed in the direction of 
Mouzon and Stenay. Failly’s corps, which formed the 
right wing, was attacked on the 29th before it could 
reach the passage of the Meuse at the latter place, and 
was driven northwards to Beaumont. Here the com- 
mander strangely imagined himself to be in security. He 
was surprised in his camp on the following day, defeated, 
and driven northwards towards Mouzon. Meanwhile the 
left of McMahon’s army had crossed the Meuse and moicd 
eastwards to Carignan, so that his troops were severed 
by the river and at some distance from one another. Part 
of Faillv's men were made prisoners in the struggle on 
the 30th, or dispersed on the west of the Meuse j the 
remainder, with their commander, made a hurried and 
disorderly escape beyond the river, and neglected to break 
down the bridges by which they had passed. McMahon 
saw that if the advance was continued his divisions would 
one after another fall into the enemy’s hands. He recalled 
the troops which had reached Carignan, and concentrated 
his army about Sedan to fight a pitched battle. The 
passages of the Meuse above and below Sedan were set*™ 
by the Germans. Two hundred and forty thousand m 1 ' 0 
were at Moltke’s disposal; McMahon had about half that 
number. The task of the Germans was not so much to 
defeat the enemy as to prevent them from escaping to the 
Belgian frontier. On the morning of September 1st, "hue 
Hattie of on the east of Sedan the Bavarians after a 
Sedan. desperate resistance stormed the village 
Sept. 1 Ba7eilles, Hessian and Prussian regiment" 
crossed the Meuse at Donchdry several miles to the "pt* 
From either end of this line corps after corps now pu-m* 
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northwards round the French positions, driving in the 
enemy wherever they found them, and, converging under 
the eyes of the Prussian King, his general, and his 
Minister, each into its place in the arc of fire before which 
the French Empire was to perish. The movement was 
as admirably executed as designed. The French fought 
furiously but in vain: the mere mass of the enemy, the 
mere narrowing of the once completed circle, crushed 
down resistance without the clumsy havoc of Gravelotle. 
From point after point the defenders were forced back 
within Sedan itself. The streets were choked with hordes 
of beaten infantry and cavalry; the Germans had but to 
take one more step forward and the whole of their batteries 
would command the town. Towards evening there was a 
pause in the firing, in order that the French might offer 
negotiations for surrender; but no sign of surrender was 
made, and the Bavarian cannon resumed their fire, throw- 
ing shells into the town itself. Napoleon now caused a 
white flag to be displayed on the fortress, and sent a 
letter to the King of Prussia, stating that as he had not 
been able to die in the midst of his troops, nothing re- 
gained for him but to surrender his sword into the hands 
of his Majesty. The surrender was accepted by King 
William, who added that General Moltke would act on 
his behalf in arranging terms of capitulation. General 
AVimpfien, who had succeeded to the command of the 
French army on the disablement of McMahon by a. wound, 
acted on behalf of Napoleon. The negotia- capUalation 
tions continued till late in the night, the of Sedan. 
French general pressing for permission for Sejrt* 2 
his troops to be disarmed in Belgium, while Mobke in- 
sisted on the surrender of the entire army as prisoners of 
war. Fearing the effect of an appeal by Napoleon himself 
to the King’s kindly nature. Bismarck had taken s*eps 
to remove his sovereign to a distance until 
surrender should be -igr^A. At da;doreak o 
2 nd Napoleon sought the Prussian headquarters, 
was met on the road by Bismarck- who remained ir. con 
vernation with him till doe cap itch 
the terms reo wired by t 
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Napoleon to the neigh oour: nggcnateau of Bellevue, -/here 
King William, the Crown Prmce. arm tne Prmce or 
Savor.v visited him. One pang had still to he borne hy 
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the unhappy man. Down to his interview with the King, 
Napoleon had imagined that all the German armies to- 
gether had operated against him at Sedan, and he must 
consequently have still had some hope that his own rum 
might have purchased the deliverance of Bazaine. Hc^ 
learnt accidentally from the King that Prince Frederick'* 
Charles had never stirred from before Metz. A convulsion 
of anguish passed over his face • his e^es filled with tears 
There was no motive for a prolonged interview between 
the conqueror and the conquered, for, as a prisoner, Napo- 
leon could not discuss conditions of peace. After some 
minutes of conversation the King departed for the 
Prussian headquarters Napoleon remained in the chlteau 
until the morning of the next da}, and then began his 
journe} towards the place chosen for his captivit), the 
palace of Wilhelmshohe at Cassel. 1 

Rumours of disaster had reached Paris in the last da\s 
of August, but to each successive report of evil the Govcrn- 
lhe ment replied with l}ing boasts of success. 
Republic until on the 3rd of September it was forced 
proclaimed, to announce a catastrophe far surpassing the- 

Sept 4 worst anticipations of the previous dajsV 
With the Emperor and his entire arm} in the enem\^ 
hands, no one supposed that the d} nasty could an} longer 
remain on the throne* the onl} question was b} win* 
form of government the Empire should be succeeded. The 
Legislative Chamber assembled in the dead of night; Jules 
Havre proposed the deposition of the Emperor, and was 
heard in silence The Asscmbh adjourned for some 
hours. On the morning of the 4th, Thiers, who sought 
to Keep the way open for an Orlc.imst restoration, mo'<« 
that a Committee of Government should he appointed m 
the Chamber itself, and that elections to a new Assimbb 
should he held as soon as circumstances should permit* 
Before this and other propositions of the same nature 
could be put to the vote, the Chamber was invaded bv the 
mob. Gambetta, with most of the Deputies for Parrs 
proceeded to the Hotel de Villo, and there proclaimed 
the Republic. Hie Empress fled; a Government ef 
National Defence came into existence, with General 
Troohti at its head, Jules Havre assuming the MinKtfv 
of Tort ign Affairs and Gambuta that of the InUrior. 

1 Diary of the Fmpcror 4rnl«lct, *vT* * 
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No hand was raised in defence of the Napoleonic dynasty 
or of the institutions of the Empire. The Legislative 
Chamber and the Senate disappeared without even making 
an attempt to prolong their own existence. Thiers, with- 
, out approving of the Republic or the mode in which it 
had come into being, recommended his friends to accept 
the new Government, and gave it his own support. On 
the 6th of September a circular was issued by Jules havre, 
addressed to the representatives of France at Circulnr of 
all the European Courts, which justified the Jules Favre, 
overthrow of the Napoleonic Empire, and Scpt * 6 
claimed for the Government bv which it was succeeded 
the goodwill of the neutral Powers. Napoleon 111. was 
charged with the responsibility for the war : with the 
fall of his dynasty, it was urged, the reasons for a con- 
tinuance of the struggle had ceased to exist. France 
only asked for a lasting peace. Such peace, however, 
must leave the territory of France inviolate, for pence with 
dishonour would be but the prelude to a new war of ex- 
termination. "Not an inch of our soil will we cede” — 
so ran the formula — “not a stone of our fortresses.” 1 

The German Chancellor had nothing ready in the 
way of rhetoric equal to his antagonist’s phrases; but 
as soon as the battle of Sedan was won it was settled at 
the Prussian headquarters that peace would Favrc and 
not be made without the annexation of Alsace Bismarck, 
and Lorraine. Prince Bismarck has stated Sept. 19 
that his own policy would have stopped at the acquisition 
of Strasburg : Moltke, however, and the chiefs of the 
army pronounced that Germany could not be secure 
against invasion while Metz remained in the hands of 
France, and this opinion was accepted by the King. For 
a moment it was imagined that the victory of Sedan had 
given the conqueror peace on his own terms. This hope, 
however, speedily disappeared, and the march upon Paris 
was resumed by the army of the Crown Prince without 
waste of time. In the third week of September the in- 
vaders approached the capital. Favre, in spite of his 

1 Favre’s circular alleged that the King of Prussia had declared that 
he made war not on France but on the Imperial Dynasty. King William 
had never stated anything of the kind. His proclamation on entering 
France, to which. Favre appears to have referred, merely said that the 
war was to be waged against the French army, and not against the 
inhabitants, who, so long as they kept quiet, would not be molested. 
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declaration of the 6th, was not indisposed to enter upon 
negotiations, and, trusting to his own arts of persuasion, 
he sought an interview with the German Chancellor, which 
was granted to him at Ferri^res on the 19th, and continued 
on the following day. Bismarck hesitated to treat the ^ 
holders of office in Paris as an established Go\ eminent; 
he was willing to grant an armistice in order that elections 
might be held for a National Assembly with which Ger- 
many could treat for peace, but he required, as a con 
dition of the armistice, that Strasburg and loul should 
be surrendered. Toul was already at the last extremity; 
Strasburg was not capable of holding out ten dajs longer, 
but of this the Government at Paris was not aware, lhe 
conditions demanded by Bismarck were rejected as in- 
sulting to Trance, and the war was left to take its course 
Already, while Tavre was negotiating at Ternfcrcs, the 
German vanguard was pressing round to the west of 
Paris. A body of French troops which attacked them 
on the 19th at Ch&tillon was put to the rout and fled in 
panic. Versailles was occupied on the same da), and 
the line of investment was shortly afterwards completed ^ 
around the capital. y 

The second act in the war now began. Paris Ind been 
fortified by Thiers about 1840, at the time when it sccmca 

Siege of likely that France might be engaged in war 

Paris, with a coalition on the affairs of Mchcmct 

Sept. 19 Ah The forts were not distant enough from 

the city to protect it altogether from artillery with the 
lengthened range of 1870, thev were sufficient, however, 
to render an assault out of the question, and to comp'd 
the besieger to reh mainh on the slow operation of 
famine. It had been reckoned b> the engineers of 1 ^ 4 ° 
tint food enough might be collected to enable the city 
to stand a two-months' siege, so \ast, howc\er, were the 
supplies collected in 1870 that, with double the popula- 
tion, Pans had provisions for above four months In 
spite therefore of the capture and destruction of its nrnue* 
the cause of Trance was not hopeless, if, while Paris and 
Met? occupied four hundred thousand of the 
the population of the provinces should take up the strugcfe 
with enthusiasm, and furnish after some months of rmb 
tan exercise troop*’ more numerous than those whkn 
Tn pen had logr, to attack the besiegers from nil P°* n#5 
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at once and to fall upon their Communications. To 
organise such a national resistance was, however, im- 
possible for any Government within the besieged capital 
itself. It was therefore determined to establish a second 
_ seat of Government on the Loire ; and before xours 

The lines were drawn round Paris three tAi ' > 
members of the Ministry, with M. Cr6mieux at their head, 
set out for Tours. Cr^mieux, however, who was an aged 
lawyer, proved quite unequal to his task. His authority 
was disputed in the west and the south. Revolutionary 
movements threatened to break up the unity of the national 
defence. A stronger hand, a more commanding will, 
was needed. Such a hand, such a will belonged to Gam- 
betta, who on the 7th of October left Paris in order to 
undertake the government of the provinces and the 
organisation of the national armies. The circle of flic 
besiegers was now too closely drawn for the ordinary 
means of travel to be possible. Gambelta 
passed over the German lines in a balloon, Gambetta 
and reached Tours in safety, where he imme- a our6 
diately threw his feeble colleagues into the background 
Thd concentrated all power in his own vigorous grasp. 
The effect of his presence was at once felt throughout 
France. There was an end of the disorders in the great 
cities, and of all attempts at rivalry with the central po wer. 
Gambetta had the faults of rashness, of excessive self- 
confidence, of defective regard for scientific authority in 
matters where he himself was ignorant : but he possessed 
in an extraordinary degree the qualities necessary for a 
Dictator at such a national crisis : boundless, indomitable 
courage; a simple, elemental passion of love for his 
country that left absolutely no place for hesitations or 
reserve in the prosecution of the one object for which 
France then existed, the war. He carried the nation with 
him like a whirlwind. Whatever share the militarv errors 
of Gambetta and his rash personal interference with com- 
manders may have had in the ultimate defeat of France, 
without him it would never have been known of what 
efforts France was capable. The proof of his capacity 
was seen in the hatred and the fear with which down 1o 
the time of his death he inspired the German people. 
Had there b^en at the head of the armv of hle'z a man 
of on^-t^nfh of Gambetta T effective force, it is uosslhie 
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that France might have closed the war, if not with success, 
at least with undiminished territory. 

Before Gambetta left Paris the fall of Strasburg set 
free the army under General Werder by which it had been 
besieged, and enabled the Germans to establish a civil , 
Fail of Government in Alsace, the western frontier* 
Strasburg, of the new province having been already so 
Sept. 28 accurately studied that, when peace was made 
in 1871, the frontier-line was drawn not upon one of the 
earlier French maps but on the map now published by 
the German staff. It was Gambetta's first task to divide 
France into districts, each with its own military centre, 
its own army, and its own commander. Four such di** 
tricts were made : the centres were Lille, Lc Mans 
Bourges, and Bcsan^on. At Bourges and in the neigh- 
bourhood considerable progress had already been made in 
organisation. Early in October German cavalry-dctnrh- 
ments, exploring southwards, found that 
thcToirc 0 French troops were gathering on the Loire. 
The Bavarian General Von der Tann 
detached by Moltkc from the besieging army at Pan*^ 
and ordered to make himself master of Orleans. Voi- 
der Tann hastened southwards, defeated the French out- 
Tann takes side Orleans on the nth of October, and 
Orleans, occupied this city, the French retiring to- 
Oct. 12 wards Bourges. Gambetta removed the de- 
feated commander, and set in his place General Aurcjfc 
do Palndincs. Von der Tann was directed to cross the 
Loire and destroy the arsenals at Bourges; he reported, 
however, that this task was beyond his power, in cn n * 
sequence of which Moltkc ordered General Werder with 
the army of Strasburg to move westwards against 
Bourges/ after dispersing the weak forces that "ere 
gathering about Bcsan^on. Werder set out on his danget'* 
oits march, but he had not proceeded far when an army 
of very different power was thrown into the scale again*- 
the French levies on the Loire. . 

In the battle of Gravelotte, fought on the ifitu ) 

August, the French troops had been so handled *< 

Baraine as to render it doubtful whether he ream' in- 
tended to break through the enemv's line and escape 0**’? 
Metr. At what period political designs inconsistent 
his military duty first took possession of Biratne- 
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thoughts is uncertain. He had played a political part in 
Mexico; it is pro'bable that as soon as he found himself at 
the head of the one effective army of France, 
and saw Napoleon hopelessly discredited, he ^etz a 
began to aim at personal power. Before the 
downfall of the Empire he Iliad evidently adopted a scheme 
of inaction with the object of preserving his army entire : 
even the sortie by which it had been arranged that he 
should assist McMahon on the day before Sedan was feebly 
and irresolutely conducted. After the proclamation of the 
Republic Bazaine’s inaction became still more marked. 
The intrigues of an adventurer named Regnier, who 
endeavoured to open a negotiation between the Prussians 
and the exiled Empress Eugenie, encouraged him in his 
determination to keep his soldiers from fulfilling their 
duty to France. Week after week passed by; a fifth of 
the besieging army was struck down with sickness ; yet 
Bazaine made no effort to break through, or even to 
diminish the number of men who were consuming the 
supplies of Metz by giving to separate detachments the 
opportunity of escape. On the 12th of October, after the 
pretence of a sortie on the north, he entered into com- 
fnunication with the German headquarters at Versailles. 
Bismarck offered to grant a free departure to the army 
of Metz on condition that the fortress should be placed 
in his hands, that the army should undertake to act on 
behalf of the Empress, and that the Empress should 
pledge herself to accept the Prussian conditions of peace, 
whatever these might be. General Boyer was sent to 
England to acquaint the Empress with these propositions. 
They were declined by her, and after a fortnight had been 
spent in manoeuvres for a Bonapartist restoration Bazaine 
found himself at the end of his resources, capitulation 
On the 27th the capitulation of Metz was of Metz, 
signed. The fortress itself, with incalculable Oct. 27 
cannon and material of war, and an army of a hundred 
and seventy thousand men, including twenty-six thousand 
sick and wounded in the hospitals, passed into the hands 
of the Germans. 1 

Bazaine was at a later time tried by a court-martial, 
found guilty of the neglect of duty, and sentenced to 

1 Deutsch-Franzosische Krieg, vol. iii., p. 104. Bazaine, p. 166. 
Proces de Bazaine, vol. ii., p. 219. Regnier, p. 20. Hahn, ii. 171. 
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death. That sentence was not executed, but if there is 
an infamy that is worse than death, such infant) will to 
all time cling to his name. In the circum- 
aza ne stances m which France was placed no effort, 
no sacrifice of life could have been too great for the com- 
mander of the army at Metz. To retain the besiegers in-< 
full strength before the fortress would not have required 
the half of Bazaine’s actual force. If half his army had 
fallen on the field of battle in successive attempts to cut 
their way through the enemy, brave men would no doubt 
have perished; but even had their efforts failed their deaths 
would have purchased for Metz the power to hold out 
for weeks or for months longer. The end population 
of Metz was but sixty thousand, us army was three times 
as numerous; unlike Paris, it saw its stores consumed 
not by helpless millions of women and children, but bv 
soldiers whose duty it was to aid the defence of their 
country at whatever cost Their duty, if they could not 
cut their way through, was to die fighting, and had thc\ 
shown hesitation, which was not the case, Bazainc should 
have died at their head That Bazainc would have fulfilled Vs 
his duty even if Napoleon III had remained on the throncV. 
is more than doubtful, for Ins inaction had begun before^ - 
the catastrophe of Sedan IIis pretext after that tunc way 
that the government of France had fallen into the intub 
of men of disorder, and that it was more important for his 
arrnv to save France from the Government than from the 
invader. He was the only man in France who thought 
so. The Government of September 4th, whatever us 
faults, was good enough for tens of thousands of brave 
men. Legitimists, Orlcamsts, Bonapnrtists, who flocked 
without distinction of party to its banners* it might 
been good enough for Marshal Bazainc. But France h™ 
to pav the penaltv for the political, the moral indifference 
which could acquiesce in the Coup d’Ltat of tfisti ,n 
serwhtv of the Fmpire, in tninv a vile and boasted deed 
in Mexico, in China, in Algiers. Stub indifference found 
its Nemesis in a Bazainc. 

The surrender of Metz and the release of the greit ^ 
arnn of Prince Frederick Charles h\ which it wr* l**' ^ 
sieged fatalh rbanguJ the conditions of the Fnneh wnr 
of national defence. Two hundred thousand o' t' 5 ' 
v ictorious troops of Germany under some of their *»»<*** 
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generals were set free to attack the still untrained levies 
on the Loire and in the north of France, which, with 
more time for organisation, might well have forced the 
Germans to raise the siege of Paris. The army once 
commanded by Steinmetz was now reconstituted, and 
despatched under General Manteuffel towards Amiens; 
Prince Frederick Charles moved with the remainder of his 
troops towards the Loire. Aware that his approach could 
not long be delayed, Gambetla insisted that Aurellc dc 
Paladines should begin the march on Paris. The general 
attacked Tann at Coulmiers on the 9th of Tnnn ( ] r}vcn 
November, defeated him, and re-occupied ‘ from 
Orleans, the first real success that the French Orleans, 

had gained in the war. There was great Nov. 9 

alarm at the German headquarters at Versailles; the possi- 
bility of a failure of the siege was discussed; and forty 
thousand troops were sent southwards in haste to the 
support of the Bavarian general. Aurelle, however, did 
not move upon the capital : his troops were still unfit for 
die enterprise; and he remained stationary on the north 
if Orleans, in order to improve his organisation, to await 
■einforcements, and to meet the attack of Frederick Charles 
in a strong position. In the third week of November the 
leading divisions of the army of Metz approached, and 
took post between Orleans and Paris. Gambelta now 
insisted that the effort should be made to relieve the 
capital. Aurelle resisted, but was forced to obey. The 
garrison of Paris had already made several unsuccessful 
attacks upon the lines of their besiegers, the most vigorous 
being that of Le Bourget on the 30th of Battles of 
October, in which bayonets were crossed. It Orleans, 
was arranged that in the last days of Novem- Nov. 28 - 

ber General Trochu should endeavour to Dcc * 2 
break out on the southern side, and that simultaneously 
the army of the Loire should fall upon the enemy in front 
of it and endeavour to force its way to the capital. On 
the 28th the attack upon the Germans on the north of 
Orleans began. For several days the struggle sortie of 
was renewed by one division after another of Champigny, 
the armies of Aurelle and Prince Frederick Nov. 29- 
Charles. Victory remained at last with the Dec * 4 
Germans; the centre of the French position was carried; 
the right and left wings of the army were severed from 
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one another and forced to retreat, the one up the Loire, 
the other towards the west. Orleans on the 5th of 
December passed back into the hands of the German 1 : 
The sortie from Paris, which began with a successful 
attack b} General Ducrot upon Champ ign> be}ond the 

Marne, ended after some dajs of combit in ^ 


Battle of the recovery b} the Germans of the positions 


Nov C *27 which the} had lost, and in the retrcit of 
Ducrot into Pans. In the same week Mnn- 
teuffel, moving against the relieving arm) of the north, 
encountered it near Anuens, defeated it after a bird 
struggle, and gained possession of Amiens itself. 

After the fall of Amiens, Manteuffel moved upon 
Rouen. 1 his cit> fell into his hinds without resistance, 
the conquerors pressed on westwards, and at Dieppe 
troops which had come from the coniines of 


But the Republican armies, unlike the* 
which the Germans had first encountered, were not to lie v 
crushed at a single blow Under the energetic commaot $ 
of Faidherbe the arm\ of the North advanced again up|d w, 
Amiens Goebcn, who was left to defend the line of uf*V^ 
Somme, went out to meet him, defeated him on the 2 
of December, and drove him back to Arras But again* 
after a week’s interval, raidhcrbc pushed forward. On 
the 3rd of Januarv he fell upon Gocben’s weak division 
at Bnpaumc, and handled it so sevcrcl} that the Germans 
would on the following da\ have .abandoned 
Jon** 3°’ their position, if the Trench had not them 
selves been the first to retire. TnidVictW* 
however, had onlv fallen back to receive reinforce mrnt* 
After some da} s' rest lie once more sought to gain 
road to Paris, advancing this time In the eastward fifi*’ 
through St. Quentin In front of this town (*oeWti 
r* attacked him. I he last battle of the arm* 

St Jan*"* °f ^ ie North w »s fought on the l*)th < ‘ 

Januarv. I he Trench ginrral <nd<avomei 
to disguise his defeat, but the German commander Jp‘J 
won all that lie desired. Tnidlurlie’s armv was rompeue* / 
to retreat northwards m disorder, its part in the war wa 
at an end 


pause 1 


During the last three weeks of Dcci mher there was * 
i<e in the operations of the Germans on the I oirc 1 
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The Armies 
of the Loire 
and of the 
East 


was expected that Bourbaki and the east wing- of the 
French army would soon re-appear at Orleans and en- 
deavour to combine with Chanzy’s troops. 

Gam'betta, however, had formed another 
plan. He considered that Chanzy, with the 
assistance of divisions formed in Brittany, 
would be strong enough to encounter Prince Frederick 
Charles, and he determined to throw the army of Bourbaki, 
strengthened by reinforcements from the south, upon Ger- 
many itself. The design was a daring one, and had the 
two French armies been capable of performing the work 
which Gambetta required of them, an inroad into Baden, 
or even the re-conquest of Alsace, would most seriously 
have affected the position of the Germans before Paris. 
But Gambetta miscalculated the power of young, untrained 
troops, imperfectly armed, badly fed, against a veteran 
enemy. In a series of hard-fought struggles the army 
of the Loire under General Chanzy was driven back at 
the beginning of January from Vendome to Le Mans. 
On the 1 2th, Chanzy took post before this city and fought 
his last battle. While he was making a vigorous resist- 
ance in the centre of the line, the Breton regiments 
stationed on his right gave way ; the Germans pressed 
round him, and gained possesion of the town. 

Chanzy retreated towards Laval, leaving L j a Jf a i2 S ’ 
thousands of prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy, and saving only the debris of an army. Bourbaki 
in the meantime, with a numerous but miserably equipped 
force, had almost reached Belfort. The report of his 
eastward movement was not at first believed 
at the German headquarters before Paris, and Bourba k* 
the troops of General Werder, which had been engaged 
about Dijon with a body of auxiliaries commanded by 
Garibaldi, were left to bear the brunt of the attack with- 
out support. When the real state of affairs became known 
Manteuffel was sent eastwards in hot haste towards the 
threatened point. Werder had evacuated Dijon and fallen 
back upon Vesoul ; part of his army was still occupied 
in the siege of Belfort. As Bourbaki approached he fell 
back with the greater part of his troops in order to cover 
the besieging force, leaving one of his lieutenants to make 
a flank attack upon Bourbaki at Villersexel. This attack, 
one of the fiercest in the war, delayed the French, for 
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two dajs, and gave Werder time to occup} the strong 
positions that he had chosen about Montbehard. Here, on 
. the 15th >of Januan, began a struggle which 
M Jan. 15^17 ’ lasted for three da^s. The French, starving 
and perishing w ith cold, though far superior 
in number to their enem}, were led with little effect 
against the German entrenchments. On the iSth Bour- 
baht began his retreat. Werder was unable to follow 
him; Mantetiffel with a weak force was still at some 


distance, and for a moment it seemed possible that Bour- 
baki, b> a rapid mov ement westwards, might crush dm 
isolated foe Gambetta ordered Bourbaki to make the 


attempt . the commander refused to court further disaster 
with troops who were not fit to face an enem>, and re- 
treated towards Pontarher in the hope of making fits vvu 
to Lvons. But ManteufTel now descended in front of 
him, dmsions of Werder’s armj pressed down from 
The the north; the retreat was cut off; and the 


Eastern unfortunate French general, whom a tefegnm 
A 2 Sss eS * rom Gambetta remo\ed from Ins commands 
Frontier, attempted to take Ins own life. On the is> 
Feb. 1 of Fcbruarv, the wreck of Ins nrmv, 
numbering eightv-five thousand men, but reduced to the 
e\tremit\ of weakness and miser\ , sought refuge bevonu 
the Swiss frontier t 

The war was now over. Two dnv s after Bourbaki ' 
repulse at Montbehard the last unsuccessful sortie 
made from Paris. There now remained pro\isions onh 
for another fortnight, above fortv thousand of the in- 
habitants had succumbed to the pmations of the siege: 
all hope of assistance from the relicvtng armies before 
xctini farmne shouW begin disappeared, On ihe 5 jrd of 
Januan F av re sought the German Chancellor at Versailles 
in order to discuss the conditions of .a general 
Capitulation armistice and of the capitulation of Pan'* 

0 A^ at i l *.» an ^ The negotiations lasted for sc\crnl da\s; on 
Jan* 28 ** the sSth an armisttce was signed with 
declared object that elections might at of* 
he frccU held for a Xational Assemble, which snou 
decide whether the war should be continued, or on wit 
conditions peace should be made. The conditions of 1 > 
armistice were that the forts of Paris and nil their toafer* 
of war should he handed over to the German nrmv ; i* 1 





Capitulation of Paris 


.vo 


the artillery of tin* enceinte should lx- dismounted ; and 
that the regular troops in Paris should, as piisniX’is of 
war, surrender their arms. The National (luaid woe 
permitted to retain their \veaj)ons and iImmi ajiilh-iy. 
Immediately upon the fulfilment of the lust two conditions 
all facilities were to he given for tin* entry oj supplies of 
food into Paris.’ 

The articles of the* armistice were* duly *":<■< uted, .'tin! 
on the ^otli ot January tlx* Prussian flag waved over tlx* 
forts of the French capital. Orders y, i*r»* * <*»it into (lie 
provinces by the Government that eh-Mion* should at 
once be held. It had at one tinx* been feajed by Omni 
Bismarck that Gambetta would ;t '.knowledge no snnrljcc 

ft Pari*,, But ihr. 


that might be made b* 


his col leO'Oi'- 


apprehension was no* realb-d, for, 
testing against a measure ndopwj 
consultation 


vhile pro- 
! WJlh-on? 


* duJojjrd 

tit! hunted and hi*, 'omt/arnom, .A ?'"/* 5 

T> /•• * , -- r •; ■ t't norm •tur, 

Borceaux, Gamo*: *a * xl r.o* ac 'ua: •/ re.,-. * } - . 
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Government of France, and himself proceeded to Versailles 
u\ order to negotiate conditions of peace. For several 
days the old man struggled with Count Bismarck on point 
after point in the Prussian demands. Bismarck require’ 
the cession of Alsace and Eastern Lorraine, the pa) men 
of six milliards of francs, and the occupation of part c 
Paris by the German army until the conditions of pcac 
should be ratified by the Assembly. Thiers strove han 
to save Metz, but on this point the German staff via 
inexorable; he succeeded at last in reducing the indemnity 
to five milliards, and was given the option between retain 
ing Belfort and sparing Paris the entry of the Germai 
troops. On the last point his patriotism decided withoil 
a moment’s hesitation. lie bade the Germans enter Pans 
and saved Belfort for France On the 26th of Februari 
PrellmU preliminaries of pence were signed. Thirti 
narles of thousand German soldiers marched into the 
Peace, Champs EI)s6es on the 1st of March; but or 

Feb 26 that same da) the treaty was ratified bv tin 

Assembly at Bordeaux, and after fort) -eight hours Part 4 
was freed from the sight of its conquerors. The Article* 
of Peace provided for the gradual evacuation of Tranci 
b> the German arm) as the instalments of the indemnity, 
which were allowed to extend over a period of three vears 
should be paid 'I here remained for settlement onl) cer- 
tain matters of detail, chiefl) connected with finance; these, 
however, proved the object of long and hitter controvert), 
and it was not until the 10th of Ma> that the d(fintti\e 
Treat) of Peace was signed at Frankfort. 

Trance had made war in order to undo the work of 
partial union effected bv Prussia in i860: it achieved the 
opposite result, and Germanv emerged fm m 
*82!“* the war with the Empire established 

mcdintelv after the victory of Worth tm* 
Crown Prince had seen that the time had come for abolish- 
ing the line of division which severed Southern Gcrnnnv 
from the Federation of the North. II is own conception 
of the best form of national union was a German Fiiip 1 * 1 * 
with its rlmf at Berlin. 'I hat Count Bismarck was without 
pi ms for uniting North and South Germanv it is impos- 
sible to believe; hut the Minister and the Crown Prince 
had nlvvnvs been at onmitv , and when, after the battle o 
Sedan, thrv spoke together of the future, it seemed to 
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the Prince as if Bismarck had scarcely thought of the 
federation of the Empire or of the re-establishment of the 
Imperial dignity, and as if he was inclined to it only 
under certain reserves. It was, however, part of Bis- 
marck’s system to exclude the Crown Prince as far as 
possible from political affairs, under the strange pretext 
that his relationship to Queen Victoria would be abused 
by the French proclivities of the English Court; and it is 
possible that had the Chancellor after the battle of Sedan 
chosen to- admit the Prince to his confidence instead of 
resenting his interference, the difference between their 
views as to the future of Germany would have been seen 
to be one rather of forms and means than of intention. 
But whatever the share of these two dissimilar spirits in 
the initiation of the last steps towards German union, the 
work, as ultimately achieved, was both in form and in 
substance that which the Crown Prince had conceived. 
In the course of September negotiations were opened with 
each of the Southern States for its entry into the Northern 
Confederation. Bavaria alone raised serious difficulties, 
and demanded terms to which the Prussian Government 
kould not consent. Bismarck refrained from exercising 
pressure at Munich, but invited the several Governments 
to send representatives to Versailles for the purpose of 
arriving at a settlement. For a moment the Court of 
Munich drew the sovereign of Wiirtemberg to its side, 
and orders were sent to the envoys of Wiirtemberg at 
Versailles to act with the Bavarians in refusing to sign the 
treaty projected by Bismarck. The Wiirtemberg Ministers 
hereupon tendered their resignation; Baden and Hesse- 
Darmstadt signed the treaty, and the two dissentient kings 
saw themselves on the point of being excluded from United 
Germany. They withdrew their opposition, and at the 
end of November the treaties uniting all the Southern 
States with the existing Confederation were executed, 
Bavaria retaining larger separate rights than were accorded 
to any other member of the Union. 

In the acts which thus gave to Germany political cohe- 
sion there was nothing that altered the title of its chief. 
Bismarck, however, had in the meantime informed the 
recalcitrant sovereigns that if they did not themselves offer 
the Imperial dignity to King William, the North German 
Parliament would do so. At the end of November a letter 
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was accordingly sent by the King of Bavaria to all lus 
fellow-sovereigns, proposing that the King of Prussia, 
as President of the newly-formed Federation, should 
assume the title of German Emperor. Shortly afterward; 
the Same request was made by the same sovereign to Kin* 
William himself, in a letter dictated by Bismarck. i\ 
deputation from the North German Reichstag, headed bv 
its President, Dr. Simson, who, as President of the Trank- 
fort National Assembly, had in 1849 offered the Imptrnl 
Crown to King Frederick William, expressed the concur- 
rence of the nation in the act of the Princes It was 
expected that before the end of the year the new politics! 
arrangements would have been sanctioned by the Parlia- 
ments of all the States concerned, and the 1st of Jamncj 
had been fixed for the assumption of the Imperial tttfc 
So vigorous, however, was the opposition made in the 
Bavarian Chamber, that the ceremony was postponed till 
the 1 8th. Even then the final approving vote had not 
Proclaim- been ta ^en at Munich, hut a second adjourn- 
tion of the ment would have been fatal to the dignit) of 
Empire, the occasion; and on the 18th of Jamnrv, in 
Jan 16 the mic j st p Mnces 0 f Gomnnv and tin 

representatives of its arnu assembled in the IHIl or 
Mirrors at Versailles, King William assumed the title of 
German Emperor The first Parliament of the Fnipin 
was opened at Berlin two months later. . 

The misfortunes of Trance did not end with the h" 
of its capital and the loss of its border-provinces; tin 
terrible drama of 1870 closed with civil war. It is pan 
of the normal order of French historv tint when an cstnlv 
lished Government is overthrown, and another is set in 
The ,fs pl flcc « this second Government is in 
Commune turn attacked b\ insurrection in Paris am! 
of Pari* an effort is made to establish the rule of tp 
demoernrv of the capital itself, or of those who for the 
moment pass for its leaders. It was so in 1701. m 1 
in tS48, and it was so again in 1870. Havre, I rorhu, aiu 
the other members of the Government of Defend ' l1 ‘ 
assumed power on the downfall of Napoleon III. 
thev considered themselves the individuals hist ■"»«** * 
serve the State There were hundreds of othrr p**^ n 
in Paris who had exactl) the same opinion of 
and when, with the progress of the siege, the Governor 
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of Defence lost its popularity and credit, it was natural 
that ambitious and impatient men of a lower political rank 
should consider it time to try whether Paris could not 
make a better defence under their own auspices. Attempts 
were made before the end of October to overthrow the 
Government. They were repeated at intervals, but without 
success. The agitation, however, continued within the 
ranks of the National Guard, which, unlike the National 
Guard in the time of Louis Philippe, now included the 
mass of the working class, and was the most dangerous 
enemy, instead of the support, of Government. The 
capitulation brought things to a crisis. I'avre had de- 
clared that it would he impossible to disarm the National 
Guard without a battle in the streets; at his instance Bis- 
marck allowed the National Guard to retain their weapons, 
and the fears of the Government itself thus prepared the 
way for successful insurrection. When the Germans were 
about to occupy western Paris, the National Guard drew 
off its artillery to Montmartre and there erected entrench- 
ments. During the next fortnight, while the Germans 
^vere withdrawing from the western forts in accordance 
"with the conditions of peace, the Government and the 
National Guard stood facing one another in inaction; on 
the iSth of March General LeconUe was ordered to seize 
the artillery parked at Montmartre. His troops, sur- 
rounded and solicited by the National Guard, 
abandoned their commander. Lecomte was Troops 
seized, and, with General Clement Thomas, tJversnmcs 
was put to death. A revolutionary Central March 18 ’ 
Committee took possession of the Hotel de 
Ville; the troops still remaining faithful to the Govern- 
ment were withdrawn to Versailles, where Thiers had 
assembled the Chamber. Not only Paris itself, but the 
western forts with the exception of Mont ValtSrien, fell 
into the hands of the insurgents. On the 26th of March 
elections were held for the Commune. The majority of 
peaceful citizens abstained from voting. A 

council was elected, which by the side of 

certain harmless and well-meaning men con- 
tained a troop of revolutionists by profession ; and after 
the failure of all attempts at conciliation, hostilities began 
between Paris and Versailles. 

There were in the ranks of those who fou 0- ' ->r ^ 
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Commune some who fought in the sincere belief that their 
cause was that of municipal freedom; there were other* 
who believed, and with good reason, that the 
beC Aprif 2 -? C existence of the Republic was threatened b\ 
May 21 a reactionary Assembly at Versailles; but 
Uhe movement was on the whole the work 
of fanatics who sought to sub\ert every authority but their 
own; and the unfortunate mob who followed them, in so 
far as they fought for anything beyond the daih pi) 
which had been their only means of sustenance since the 
siege began, fought for they knew' not what. As the 
conflict was prolonged, it took on both sides a character 
of atrocious violence and cruelty . '1 he murder of Generals 
Lecomte and Thomas at the outset was avenged bv the 
execution of some of the first prisoners taken b\ the troop* 
of Versailles. Then hostages were seized bj the Com- 
mune The slaughter in cold blood of three hundred 
National Guards surprised at Clamart by the besieger* 
gave to the Parisians the example of massacre. When, 
after a siege of six weeks, in which Paris suffered far more 
severely than it had suffered from ‘the cannonade of the 
Germans, the troops of Versailles at length made theiri 
wav into the capital, humanity, civilisation, seemed t/ 
have vanished in the orgies of devils. The defender*, a J 
the) fell back, murdered their hostages, and left behind 
them palaces, museums, the entire public inheritance of 
the nation in its capital, in flames. '1 he conquerors dur- 
ing several da)s shot down nil whom thev took fighting, 
and lit man\ cases put to death whole bands of prison* e* 
without distinction. 'I he temper of the nrrm was Mint 
that the Government, even if it had desired, could pro’*' 
nbl) not have mitigated the terrors of this vengeanct 
But there was little sign anv where of an inclination 
mtrev Courts-martial and executions continued long 
after the heat of combat was over. A >ear passed, 
the tribunals were still busv with their work. Above {rr? 
thousand persons were sentenced to transportation or 
imprisonment before public justice was satisfied. 

The material losses which Trance sustained -at dm 
hands of the invader and In civil war were soon repaired, 
but from the battle of Worth down to the oiirlhm" 4 
the Commune Trance had been iffam! ns a Turop*a 
Power, and its effarement was turned to good nruiuru 
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two nations who were not its enemies. Russia, with the 
sanction of Europe, threw off the trammels which had been 
imposed upon it in the Black Sea by the Treaty of 1856. 
Italy gained possession of Rome. Soon _after^ the .declara- 
tion of war the troops of. France, after an occupation of 
twenty-one years broken only by an interval of some 
months in 1867, were withdrawn from the Papal territory. 
Whatever may have been the understanding with Victor 
Emmanuel.. on which Napoleon recalled his Entr of 
troops from Civita Vecchia, the battle of Italian/ 
Se"dan_set,_Ijtaly .free;,. and on the 20th of Troops into 
September the National Army, after over- 
coming ' a brief show of resistance, entered bep ’ ’ 

Rome. The unity of Jtaly was at last completed; Florence 
ceased' to . be/the national capital. A body of laws passed 
by the Italian Parliament, and known as the Guarantees, 
assured to the Pope the honours and immunities of a 
sovereign, the possession of the Vatican and the Lateran 
palaces, and a princely income; in the ap- 
pointment of Bishops and generally in the The Papacy- 
government of the Church a fulness of 
.^authority was freely left to him such as he possessed in 
•no other European land. But Pius would accept no com- 
promise for the loss of his temporal power. Fie spurned 
the reconciliation with the Italian people, which had now 
for the first time since 1849 become possible. Fie declared 
Rome to be in the possession of brigands; and, with a 
fine affectation of disdain for Victor Emmanuel and the 
Italian Government, he invented, and sustained down to 
the end of his life, before a world too busy to pay much 
heed to his performance, the reproachful part of the 
Prisoner of the Vatican. 
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I he storm of 1870 w is followed b) some ) ears of European 
calm Prance, recovering with wonderful rap id it) froiij 
the wounds inflicted b) the war, pud vutlj 
Frnn i 87 l tCr easc instalments of its debt to German* , 
and saw its sod liberated from the foreigner 
before the period fixed b> the Treaty of Frankfort flic 
efforts of a renctionar) Assembly were kept in check m 
M Thiers, the Republic, as the form of government wlu r h 
divided Frenchmen the least, was preferred 1 >) him to the 
monarchical restoration which might have won France 
allies at some of the European Courts Tor two vent' 

1 liters baffled or controlled the rovahst majontv at Ver* 
saillcs which sought to place the Comte (Jc Clnmliord or 
(he chief of the House of Orleans on the throne, and Ihir* 
swed his conntrv from the grettest of nil perils, the ft** 
ttewal of civil war. In 187^ lie fell before a combination 
of his opponents, and McMahon suoceeekd to the Ft'''* 
d<nc\, onlv to find that the rovahst cause was mad 
hopeless t>\ the refusal of the Comte dt Clntnbord 
adopt the Tricolour flag, ami tint Trance, aft»r 
vears of trial, definite!* preferred the Republic. Mean- 
while 1 , Prince Bismarck had known how jo frustrate 
plans for raising a coalition against victorious Germane 
310 
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among the Powers which had been injured by its successes, 
or whose interests were threatened by its greatness, lb' 
saw that a Bourbon or a Napoleon on the throne of Franco 
would find far more sympathy and confidence at Vicuna 
and St. Petersburg than the shifting chief of a Republic, 
-band ordered Count Arnim, the German Ambassador at 
Paris, who wished to promote a Napoleonic restoration, to 
desist from all attempts to weaken the Republican Govern- 
ment. At St. Petersburg, where after the misfortunes of 
1815 France had found its best friends, the German states- 
man had as yet little to fear. Bismarck had supported 
Russia in undoing the Treaty of Paris; in announcing I ho 
conclusion of peace with France, the German Emperor had 
assured the Czar in the most solemn language that Ids 
services in preventing the war of 1870 from becoming 
general should never be forgotten; and, whatever might 
be the feeling of his subjects, Alexander II. continued (o 
believe that Russia could find no steadier friend than the 


Government of Berlin. 

With Austria Prince Bismarck had a more difficult pari 
to play. He could hope for no real understanding so long 
ls Beust remained at the head of nffairx. But the events 


if 1870, utterly frustrating Beusl’s plans for a 
;oalition against Prussia, and definitely cl os- 
ng for Austria all hope of recovering its Km t Srorn 
position within Germany, had shaken the 
Minister’s position. Bismarck was able <0 offer to the 
emperor Francis Joseph the sincere and cordial fri‘>i)d‘ y hip 
)f the powerful German Empire, on the condition that 
Austria should frankly accept the work of i860 and /870. 
-Je had dissuaded his master after the victory of Kbni/y 
rratz from annexing any Austrian territory; he had im- 
posed no condition of peace that left behind if a lasting 


nent of a German Empire, and the definite abandonee;/ 
by Austria of its interference in German affairs, hi the 
summer of 1872 the three Emperors, accompanied by doeir 
Ministers, met in Berlin, To rerma, axraree -vac mac's 
but a relation v/as esfacnsccc o; m;:;;s:en , ;n tmacy e 
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insure Prince Bismarck against any efforts that might 
be made by France to gam an ally. For fi\e >ears this 
so-called League of the three Emperors continued in more 
or less effective existence, and condemned France to isolv 
tion. In the apprehension of the French people, German} 
gorged with the fi\e milliards but still lean and ravenous 
sought only for some new occasion for war. Hus wa< 
not the case. The German nation had entered unwilhngl} 
into the war of 1870, that its ruler, when once his grci 
aim had been achieved, sought peace not onl> in vlord bit 
in deed the history of subsequent jcars 1ms proved Tht 
alarms which at intervals were raised at Parts and else- 
where had little real foundation, and when ne\t the pcict 
of Europe was broken, it was not b) a renewal of the 
struggle on the Vosges, but by a conflict in the I 1st, 
which, terrible as it was in the sufferings and the destruc- 
tion of life which it involved, was >ct no senseless duel 
between two jealous nations, but one of the most fruitful 
in results of all modern wars, rescuing whole province 
from Ottoman dominion, and lea\ing behind it in pHce 
of a chaos of outworn barbarism at least the elements (ot 
a future of national independence among the Bilkm 
population. ^ 

_£^fn the summer of 1875 Herzegovina rose against in 
Turkish masters, and in Bosnia conflicts broke out between 
Christians and Mohammedans. The tnsur* 
iie R *' 0lt | 0f ccction was vigorous!}, though privatch* 
Au* , 1875 ’ supported bv Sen ta and Montenegro, and (of 
some months baffled all the efforts made b) 
the Porte for its suppression Many thousands of the 
Christians, flving from a devastated land and n merrily 
cncm>, sought refuge bejond the Austrian frontier, and 
became a burden upon the Austrian Government. Tu* 
agitation among the Slavic neighbours and kinsmen w 
the insurgents threatened the peart of Austria itself, wb 
Slav and Magyar were almost as readv to fall upon one 
•mother as Christian and 'lurk Andrlssv enured into 
communications with the Governments of St. prtrfdmn. 
and Berlin as to the adoption of a common line of pou<a 
bv the three Tmptrcs towards the Porte; and a scheme* 
reforms, intended to (ffcct the pacification of the insurer 
provinces, was drawn up b\ the throe Ministers in fnTir . 
with one another. This project, which vs is known as t 
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Andrassy Note, and which received I lie approval of I', up 
land and France, demanded from die Forte lltr enlabflnh 
ment of full and entire roMtfiouu liberty, the abolition ol 
the farming- of taxes, die application of die leveiiiie p/0 
•, duced by direct taxation in Donnia and I l<‘t'//'{f/iyhin to 
the needs of those provinces 'theoiselven, d/e /ned/ndon 
of a Commission composed equally of ( ’,lnKtinifi, and 
Mohammedans to control the exc'odon 0/ dn'f," /'do/tne 
and of those promised by the Forte, and fmall/ d/e bn 
provement of the agrarian condition of the population 
by the sale to them of v/aofe lands belonging 
to the State. The Note demanding tb^-v; 0/ />aAf(a,i,>/ 

forms r;as presented in Constantinople o// the juthib’fMf, 
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province waited only for the first sign of an expected in- 
surrection to fall upon their pre> and deluge the land with 
blood. 

As soon as it became evident that peace was not to b( 
produced by Count Andrass) ’s Note, the Ministers of tin 
three Empires determined to meet one anotlici 
^Meimfron* t ^ ie view of arranging further diplomatic 
dum. May 13 ste P s 1° be taken in common Berlin, which 
the Czar was about to \isit, was chosen as 
the meeting-place, the date of the meeting was fixed for 
the second week in Maj. It was in the interval between 
the despatch of Prince Bismarck's invitation and tin. 
arrival of the Czar, with Prince Gortschakoff and Count 
AndrAss}, that intelligence came of the murder of the 
Prussian and Trench Consuls at Salonika. 'Ihts event 
gave a deeper seriousness to the deliberations now held 
I he Ministers declared that if the reprcscntativ cs of two 
foreign Powers could be thus murdered in broad dav light 
in a peaceful town under the ejes of the powerless authori- 
ties, the Christians of the insurgent provinces might welt 
decline to entjeust themselves to an exasperated enenn , 
An effective guarantee for the execution of the promise; 
made b) the Porte had become nbsolutcl) ncccssar) . 'l if 
conclusions of the Ministers were embodied in a Memoran- 
dum, which declared that an armistice of two month' 
must be imposed on the combatants, that the mixed Com- 
mission mentioned in the An c!r Assy Note must be at once 
called into being, with a Christian native of Hcmgouna 
at its head, and that the reforms promised 1)> the Tort? 
must be carried out under the superintend! nee of the 
representatives of the Turopean Powers If before the 
end of the armistice the Porte should not have given it* 
assent to these terms, the Imperial Courts defiant! that 
thc\ must support these diplomatic efforts 1>v m<asurrs<‘ 
a more efTcitivc character * 

On the same dav that this Memorandum w is stgnrtf 
Prince Bismarck invited the British, thi Enoch, ami 
Italian Ambassadors to meet the Russian and the AuMnitf 
Chancellors at his residence Thev did so 
Memorandum was read, and an urgent rftju«M was mi* * 
that Great Britain, T ranri , and Itatv would combine ” ,l J 
the Imperial Courts m support of the Berlin Mere o ran lii'i 
* r**l Pap ret Itsxb . p iSi 
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as the)' had in support of the Andrassy Note. As Prince 
GortschakofT and Andrassy were staying in Berlin only 
for two days longer, it was hoped that answers might be 
received by telegraph within forty-eight hours. Within 
that time answers arrived from the French and Italian 
Governments accepting the Berlin Mentor- 
andum; the reply from London did not. arrive alonc^rcjccts 
till live days later; it announced the refusal the Berlin 
of the Government to join in the course Memornn- 
proposed. Pending further negotiations on <um 
this subject, French, German, Austrian, Italian, and 
Russian ships of war were sent to Salonika to enforce 
satisfaction for the murder of the Consuls. The Cabinet of 
London, declining to associate itself with the concert of 
the Powers, and stating that Great Britain, while intending 
nothing in the nature of a menace, could not permit 
territorial changes to be made in the Fast without its own 
consent, despatched the fleet to Besika Bay. 

Up to this lime little attention had been paid in Eng- 
land to the revolt of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
or its effect on European politics. Now, however, a series 
of events began which excited the interest and even the 
passion of the English people in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The ferment in Constanti- Aziz 

nople was deepening. On the 29th of May May* 29 ’ 

the Sultan Abdul Aziz was deposed by 
Midhat Pasha and Hussein Avni, the former the chief of 
the parly of reform, the latter the representative of the 
older Turkish military and patriotic spirit which Abdul 
Aziz had incensed by his subserviency to Russia. A few 
days later the deposed Sultan was murdered. Hussein 
Avni and another rival of Midhat were assassinated by a 
desperado as they sat at the council ; Murad V., who had 
been raised to the throne, proved imbecile; and Midhat, 
the destined regenerator of the Ottoman Empire as many 
outside Turkey believed, grasped all but the highest power 
in the State. Towards the end of June reports reached 
western Europe of the repression of an in- 
surrection in Bulgaria with measures of Mj P Si J crc f in 
atrocious violence. Servia and Montenegro, U gatia 
long active in support of their kinsmen who were in arms, 
declared war. The reports from Bulgaria, at first vague! 
took more definite form ; and at length the correspondents 
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of German as well as English newspapers, making their 
way to the district south of the Balkans, found in villages 
Servia and st ^! strewed with skeletons and human re- 
Montenegro mains the terrible evidence of what had 
declare war, passed. The British Ministry, relying up( 
July 2 statements of Sir H. Elliot, Amba 

sador at Constantinople, at first denied the scriou 
ness of the massacres : they directed, however, tlv 
investigations should be made on the spot by a mcmb 
of the Embassy; and Mr. Baring, Secretary of Legntioi 
was sent to Bulgaria with this duty. Baring's repo 
confirmed the accounts which his chief had refused I 
believe, and placed the number of the victims, rightly < 
wrongly, at not less than twelve thousand. 1 

The Bulgarian massacres acted on Europe in 1876 a 
the massacre of Chios had acted on Europe in 1822. 1 
England especially they excited the deepest horror, an 

completely changed the tone of public opinio 
England 11 towar(is die Turk. Hitherto the public min 
had scarcely been conscious of the question 
that were at issue in the East. Herzegovina, Bosnia 
Bulgaria, were not familiar names like Greece; the Knglis 
people hardly knew where these countries were, or tlw 
they were not inhabited by Turks. The Crimean Wn 
had left behind it the tradition of friendship with th< 
Sultan; it needed some lightning-flash, some shock penc 
trating all ranks of society, to dispel once and for ail tn< 
conventional idea of Turkey as a community resembling «' 
European State, and to bring home to the English pcopk 
the true condition of the Christian races of the Balkan 
under their Ottoman masters. But (his the Bulgarian 
massacres effective. Jy did; and from thte time the £ r(Vlt 
mass of the English people, who had sympathised T 
strongly with (he Italians and the Hungarians in th<* ,f 
struggle for national independence, were not disposed to 
allow the influence of Great Britain to he used for 
perpetuation of Turkish ascendency over the Slavic races* 
There is little doubt that if in the autumn of 1S76 
nation had had the opportunity of expressing its vte*« 
by n Parliamentary election, it would have insisted on 
adoption of active measures in concert with the 
which were prepared to force reform upon the I 
* I’ait. I’jp »S;7, vot. *c„ p. «ij 
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But the Parliament of 1S76 was but two years old; the 
majority which supported the Government was still un- 
broken; and at the head of the Cabinet there was a man 
gifted with extraordinary tenacity of purpose, with great 
powers of command over others, and with a clear, cold, 
untroubled apprehension of the line of conduct which he 
intended to pursue. It was one of the strangest features 
Of this epoch that a Minister who in a long career had 
never yet exercised the slightest influence upon foreign 
affairs,' and who was not himself English by "birth, should 
have impressed in such an extreme degree the stamp of 
his own individuality upon the conduct of our foreign 
policy; that he should have forced England to the very 
front in the crisis through which Europe was passing; and 
that, for good or for evil, he should have reversed the 
tendency which since the Italian war of 1S59 had seemed 
ever to be drawing England further and further away from 
Continental affairs. 

Disraeli’s conception of Parliamentary politics was an 
ironical one. It had pleased the British nation that the 
leadership of- one of its great political parties should be 
‘won by a man of genius only on the condition 
of accommodating himself to certain singular Disraeli 
fancies of his contemporaries ; and for twenty 
years, from the time of his attacks upon Sir Robert Peel 
for the abolition of the corn-laws down to the time when 
he educated his parly into the democratic Reform Bill of 
1867, Disraeli with an excellent grace suited himself to the 
somewhat strange parts which he was required to play". 
But after 1874, when he was placed in office at the head of 
a powerful majority in both Houses of Parliament and 
of a submissive Cabinet, the antics ended; the epoch of 
statesmanship, and of statesmanship based on the leader’s 
own individual thought, not on the commonplace of public 
creeds, began. At a time when Cavour was rice-growing 
and Bismarck unknown outside his own county, Disraeli 
had given to the world in Tancred his visions of Eastern 
Empire. Mysterious chieftains planned the regeneration 
of Asia by a new crusade of Arab and Syrian votaries of 
the one living faith, and lightly touched on the transfer 
of Queen Victoria’s Court from London to Delhi. Nothing 
indeed is perfect; and Disraeli’s eye was favoured 
such extraordinary perceptions of the remote that it - 
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a little uncertain in its view of matters not quite without 
importance nearer home. He thought the attempt to 
establish Italian independence a misdemeanour; he 
listened to Bismarck’s ideas on the future of German! , 
and described them as the vapourings of a German baron. 
For a quarter of a centun Disraeli had dazzled and amused 
the House of Commons without, as it seemed, drawing 
inspiration from any one great cause or discerning anv one 
of the political goals towards which the nations of Europe 
were tending. At length, howe\er, the time came for the 
realisation of his own imperial policy; and before the 
Eastern question had risen conspicuous!) abo\e the 
horizon in Europe, Disraeli, as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, had begun to act in Asm and Africa, lie sent the 
Prince of Wales to hold Durbars and to hunt tiger 1 ' 

\ amongst the Hindoos; he proclaimed the Queen Empress 
of India, he purchased the Khedive’s shares in the StM 
Canal. 'I hus far it had been uncertain whether there w.n 
much in the Minister’s pohev bejond what was theatrical 
and picturesque, but when a great part of the mttoru 
began to ask for intervention on behalf of the Eastern J 
Christians against the Turks, they found out that Disraeh’y 
purpose was solid enough. Animated b> a deep distrust 
and fear of Russia, he returned to what had been the 
policv of lor> Governments in the dajs before Canning, 
the identification of British interests with the maintenance 
of Ottoman power If a generation of sentimentalists wtn* 
willing to savrifice the grandeur of an Empire to thi‘»r 
s> mpathies with an oppressed people, it was not De-rub 
who would he their instrument. When the massacre of 
Batak was mentioned in the House of Commons, he dvu’ 1 
on the honourable qualities of the Circassians; when »»' 
stances of torture were allegul, he remarked that an 
oriental people gcnerallv terminated ns ronmetton with 
culprits in a more expeditious manner.* There win in* 
detd Englishmen enough who loved their country as writ 
as Disraeli, and who hail proved tlmr love In sarnlhp 
which Disraeli had not had occasion to make, who thought 
u humiliating tint the griatness of Engltnd should 
purchase. d In the servitude and oppression of otfu r nrc. 
and that the secuntv of their Empire should be dcuned 
rest on so miserable n living as Turkish rule. 'I tu*^* ' xrrr 
* lVttL Dfb July 10, vfttitJn 
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negotiation. A Treaty had in fact been sign ed providing 
that if Russia should liberate Bulgaria by arms, Aus tria 
should enter into possession _of_Bosnm and JHeizegov fin 
The” neutrality of Austria had virtually beer^ purchased at 
this price, and RussialiadJKus se cured ~freedo m of a ction 
in the event of the necessary reform s n ofbging forced upon 
Turkey by the concert of Europe. Sooner perhaps than 
Prince Gortschakoff had expected, the religious enthusiasm 
of the Russian people and their s>mpath> for their kins- 
men and fellow-believers bevond the Danube forced the 
Czar into vigorous action In spite of the assistance of 
several thousands of Russian volunteers and of the leader- 
ship of the Russian General TchernatefT, the 
The Servian Servians were defeated in their struggle with 
the Turks. The mediation of England was 
in vain tendered to the Porte on the onh 
terms on which even at London peace was seen to !«- 
possible, the maintenance of the existing rights of Scrua 
and the establishment of provincial autonomy in Bosnia. 
Herzegov ina, and Bulgaria. After a brief suspension of 
hostilities m September war was renewed. The Servians 
were driven from their positions Alcxinntz was captured, 
the road to Belgrade la} open, and the doom of Bulgaria - 
seemed libel) to descend upon the conquered Principality 
The Jurks offered indeed a five months’ armistice, which 
would have saved them the risks of a winter campaign 
and enabled them to crush their enem> with accumulated 
Russia en- ^ orces ,n the following spring. This, b) the 
forces an advice of Russia, the Servians refused to 
armistice, accept. On the 30th of October a Russian 
Oct. 30 ultimatum was handed in at Constantinople 
b) the Ambassador IgnatiefT, requiring within fori) -eight 
hours the grant to Servia of an armistice for two month* 
and the cessation of hostilities. T he Porte submitted ; and 
wherever Slav and Ottoman stood facing one another in 
arms, in Herzegovina and Bosnia as well ns Servn .mu 
Montenegro, there was a pause in the struggle. 

The imminence of n war httwnn Russia and TurleV 
in the* Iasi tla\s of October and the close connection be- 
tween Russia and the Servian cause utstifhd tlu anxiett 
of the British Gov 1 rnment. This nnsutv the Cr\r sought 
to disjxl In .a frank declaration of Ins own views Gn the 
2nd of Nmtmber he intend into convi notion vvith the 
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British Ambassador, Lord A. Loftus, and assured him on 
his word of honour that he had no intention of acquiring 
Constantinople ; that jf it should be necessary 
for him to occupy part of Bulgaria his army ^thcCJzar 
would remain there only until peace was n ov . 2 
restored and the security of the Christian 
population established; and, generally, that he desired 
nothing more earnestly than a complete accord between 
England and Russia in the maintenance of European 
peace and the improvement of the condition of the 
Christian population in Turkey. He stated, however, 
with perfect clearness that if the Porte should continue 
tQ-xef use the reforms demanded by Europe, and the Powers 
should .put up with” its continued refusal, Russia would 
act alone. Disclaiming in words of great earhesthess , all 
desire for territorial aggrandisment, he protested against 
the suspicion with which his policy was regarded in Eng- 
land, .anddesired that.hjs_wofds might' be made public jn 
England as a message of peace. 1 Lord _ Derby, then 
Foreign Secretary, immediately expressed the 
satisfaction with which lh£7Gbvernmentniad England 
received these assurances ; and on the follow- conference 
ing day an invitation was sent from London 
tojall the European Powers proposing a Conference at 
Constantinople, on the basis. of a. common„recogriition_of 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, accompanied by a 
disavowal on the part of each of the Powers of all aims 
at aggrandisement or separate advantage. Inlproposing 
this Conference the Government acted in conformity. with 
tlie expressed desire of the Czar. But there’ were two 
voices within the Cabinet. Lord Beaconsfield, had it been 
in his power, would have informed Russia categorically 
that England would support the Sultan if attacked. This 
the country and the .Cabinet forbade : but the Premier 
had his own opportunities of utterance, and at the Guild- 
hall Banquet on the gth of November, six days after the 
Foreign Secretary had acknowledged the Czar’s message 
of friendship, and before this message had been made 
known to the English people, Lord Beaconsfield uttered 
words which, if they were not idle bluster, could have been 
intended only as a menace to the Czar or as an appeal to 
the war-party at home .-—“Though the policy of England 

1 Pari. Pap. 1877, vol. xc., p. 642; 1878, vol. Ixxxi., p. 679. 
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is peace, there is no country so well prepared for war as 
our own. If England enters into conflict in a righteous 
cause, her resources are inexhaustible. She is not a coun- 
try that when she enters into a campaign has to ash herself 
whether she can support a second or a third campaign, 
bhe enters into a campaign winch she will not terminate 
till right is done/’ 

'l he proposal made by the Earl of Derby for a Con- 
ference at Constantinople was accepted b) all tluTPowtjS 
and accepted on the bases specified. Lord Sali^jrrihtn 
Secretary of State for India, was appointed toj^epn-stju 
Great Britain m conjunction with Sir_ II. Elliot, its A m- 
bassador. 'I he Minister made his journey to Cbnstanfi- 
nople by wa> of the European capitals, and learnt at 
Berlin that the good understanding between the German 
Emperor and the Czar extended to Eastern affairs 
Whether the British Go\ernment had as )et gained an) 
trustworth} information on the Treat) of Rudistndt 
doubtful, but so far as the public e)e could judge, thire 
was now, in spite of the tone assumed by Lord Beacons- 
field, a fairer prospect of the solution of the Eastern 
question bv the establishment of some form of autonom) 
in the Christian provinces than there had been at am* 
previous time. 'I he Porte itself recognised the serious 
intention of the Powers, and, in order to fort stall the wprk_ 
of tlie Conference, prep ired a scheme of enn- 
Ottoman f stitutional reform that far surpassed 
Constitution wildest claims of Herzegovinian oF of ^ r ’» 
Nothing less than a complete system ofEy* 
liamentarj Government, with the very Htt st jngtnfiitj‘ s 
from Trance and Belgium, was to be grant* d to the tntin 
Ottoman Empire. 1 hat Midh it Pasha, who waCfhe author 
oT this scheme, ma\ have had some serious end in vuw i N 
not impossible; but with the mass of Pnlncc-f u nr! lonartf 
nt Constantinople it was simply a device for embarfissinC 
the W< st with its own inventions; and the action of nun 
tn povvir, both greit and small, continued nftir the run* 
stitutton had come into nominal existence to he exaeth 
what it had hten before 'I he \tr\ terms of the const im* 
tion must have been unintelligible to all hut those who |t«J 
been emplovcd .at foreign courts. 'I he Gmenum nt m*|Jht 
ns will have announced its inti ntion of clothing the 
Balkans with the flora of the deep sea. 
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In the second week of December the representatives 
of the fsix G r eat Powe rs assembl ed at Constantinople. In 
order that the. demands of Europe should be presented to 
the Porte with unanimity, they determined to hold a series 
of "prelim inary meetings with one another before the formal 
opening of the Conference and before communicating with 
the 'Turks. At these meetings, _af ter Ignatieff 
had withdrawn his proposal for a Russian Demands 
occupation of Bulgaria, complete accord was settled at the 
attained. /It was resolved to demand the Conference] 
cession of certain small districts by the Porte Dec. 11-21 ’ 
.to Servia and Montenegro ; the grant of 
administrative autonomy to Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria; the appointment in each of these provinces of 
Christian governors, whose terms of office should be for 
five years, and whose nomination should be subject to 
the approval of the Powers; the confinement of Turkish 
troops to the fortresses; the removal of the bands of 
Circassians to Asia; and finally the execution of these 
reforms under the superintendence of an International 
.Commission, which should have at its disposal a corps 
k of six thousand gendarmes to be enlisted in Switzerland 
'or Belgium;) By these arrangements, while the Sultan 
retained his sovereignty and the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire remained unimpaired, it was conceived that the 
Christian population would be effectively secured against 
Turkish violence and caprice. 

All differences between the representatives of the Euro- 
pean Powers having /been removed, the formal Conference 
was opened on the 23rd of December under the presidency 
ojHHe Turkish Foreign Minister,. Savfet Pasha. The pro r 
ceedings had not gone far when they. were interrupted by 
the roar of cannon. Savfet explained that the new Otto- 
man constitution was being promulgated, and that the 
salvo which the members of the Conference 
heard announced the birth of an era of uni- ref^se^he* 
versal happiness and prosperity in the demands 
Sultan’s dominions. It soon appeared that of the 
in the presence of this great panacea there ? onf ?n er Io77 
was no place for the reforming efforts of the an * 

Christian Powers. Savfet declared from the first that, 
whatever concessions might be made on other points, 
the Sultan’s Government would never consent to the estab- 
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lishment of a Foreign Commission to superintend tie 
execution of its reforms, nor to the joint action of the 
Powers in the appointment of the go\ernors of its pro* 
\ inces. It was in vain argued that without such foreign 
control Europe possessed no guarantee that the promises 
and the good intentions of the Porte, however gratifung 
these might be, would be carried into effect. Savfa re* 
plied that by the Treat) of 1856 the Powers had "declared 
the Ottoman Empire to stand on e\actl)^lmj5ame_fooung 
as an) other jpeat State in Europe, and had CNprtss U 
debarred themselves from interfering, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, with its internal administration I he position 
of the Turkish representative at the Conference was in fact 
the only logical one In the 1 reaty of Paris the Powers 
had elaborately pledged themseh es to an absurdtt) , and 
this T reat) the T urk was never weary of throwing in their 
faces But the situation was not one for law vers and for 
the interpretation of documents. The Conference , after 
hearing the arguments and the counter-projects^of^jlu' 
Turkish Ministers, after reconsidenng_jfs_own_.d( > im inds 
and modifving these in man) important poinls^tnjleftr- 
ence to Ottoman wishes, adhered to the dcntancl_for_n 
Foreign Commission and for a European con trol over th e 
appointment of governors. Miclhat, who was now Grand 
Vizier, summoned the Great Council of the Empire, and 
presented to it the demands of the Conference llie^ 
demands the Great Council unanmiousl) rejected Torn 
Sahshurv had alnaclv warned the Sultan what would 1 * 
the results of continued obsunac) ; and aftcrjyceiv tty 
Midlut’s final repl) the ambassadors of a 1 l_ tli< Povup 
together with the en\o)S who had been special!) appointed 
for the Conference, quitted Constantinople. 

Russia, since the beginning of November, lnd Jut a 
actiulv preparing for war The C/ar had lift the world 
in no doubt as to Ins own intentions in case of the f uture 
of ilu* European Concert; it onh nmaintd for him b* 
Tl|C ascertain whtilur, after the srtthment of a 

t omton eh finite scheme of reform b) the Confirm e 

Protocol, and the rejection of this srhe me In the Pon r * 
Mar ( j u> powers would or would not take stipsf* 
enforce their conclusion. I'ngl md suggested lint th* 
Suit m should Jn» allowed n vr »r 10 ram out hK i, ,v *” 
intentions: Gortsclnkoff inquired whether England wouH 
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pledge itself to action if, at the end of the year, reform wa.s 
not effected; but no such pledge was forthcoming. Willi 
the object cither of discovering some arrangement in 
which the Powers would combine, or of delaying l he out- 
break of war until' the Russian preparation’s were more 
advanced and the Reason more favourable, Ignat ielf was 
sent round to all the European Courts. He visited Eng- 
land, -and. subsequently drew up, with the assistance of 
Count Schouvaloff, Russian Ambassador at London, a 
document 'which' gained The approval of the British as well 
as The" Continental Governments. This document, known 
as' the London Protocol, was signed on the 31st of March. 
‘After a reference to the promises of reform made by the 
Porte, it stated that the Powers intended to watch care- 
fully by their representatives over the manner in which 
these promises were carried into effect ; that if their hopes 
should be once more disappointed they should regard the 
condition of affairs as incompatible with the interests of 
Europe; and that in such case they would decide in com- 
mon upon the means best fitted to secure the well-being 
of the Christian population and the interests of genera] 
VpeaceL Declarations relative to the disarmament of 
Russia, which it was now the principal object of the British 
Government to effect, were added. There was indu'd 
so little of a substantial engagement in this Protocol that 
it would have been surprising had Russia disarmed 
without obtaining some further guarantee for the execution 
of reform. But weak as the Protocol was, jt 
was rejected by the Porte. Once more the 
appeal was made to the Treaty of Paris, once r protocol 
more the Sultan protested against the en- 
croachment of the Powers on his own inviolable rights. 
Lord Beacons field’s Cabinet even now denied that the last 
word had been spoken, and profe—eO to p, JV j a ^ 
e nter tain some hope in the effect of '-ub'-e- cfere-s --vsr, 
quent diplomatic steps ; but the rest or Europe April 2£ 
asked and expected no further fornearar.ee on ire part of 
Russ ia. The army of operations already lay or “he 
Prut'h; the Grand Duke X ioncoas. ownoer of t' e 
Czar, was appointed to its command; and or de ngo 
of April the Russian Government issuer :P bewa-avcw 
of war. ___ 

Between the Russian frontier arc one osr;o 5 .mfg 


< 
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Principality of Roumania. A com ention signed before the 
outbreak of hostilities ga\e to the Russian arm) a free 
passage through this territor), and Roumania subse- 
quently entered the war as Russia’s alh. It was not, 
however, until the fourth week of June that the invaded 
were able to cross the Danube. Seven arm) -corps were 
assembled in Roumania, of these one crossed the lower 
Danube into the Dobrudscha, two were re- 
themnube ta,ned in Roumania as a reserve, and four 
June* 1 ^ C * crossed the river in the neighbourhood of 
Sistown, in order to enter upon the Bulgarian 
campaign It was the desire of the Russians to throw 
forward the central part of their arm) b\ the line of the 
rner Janlra upon the Balkans; with their left to move 
against Rustchuk and the Turkish armies in the eastern 
fortresses of Bulgaria, with their right to capture Nice* 
polls, and guard the central column against anv flank 
attack from the west But both in Europe and in Asn 
the Russians h id underrated the power of their adversary 
and entered upon the war w ith insufficient forces, Advan- 
l.iges won b\ thur generals on the Armenian frontict 
while the I uropean arnn was still marching through 
Roumania were lost in the course of the next few wuks/ 
Bn\ nod and other places that fell into the hands of tin* 
Russians at the first onset were recovered b\ the 1 ticks 
under Mukhtar Pasha, and within a few davs after tin* 


opining of the Turopcan campaign the Russian division*' 
in Asia were cvcrv where retreating upon the'ir own fron 
tie r T lie Bulgarian campaign was marked !>\ the same 
rapid successes of the invader at the outset, to he follow td» 
owing to the same insufiiciencv of force, hv similar dis- 
asters rnrountering no ifTictivc opposition on the 
Danube*, the Russians pushed forward 
towards the Balkans hv tin line of 
* J»t> n ' the J antra T he T tirkish arnn hv scatlirtd 
in the Bulgarian fortrissis, from Widdin 


in the ovtrmic west to Sliumla at the foot of tin Fasti m 


Balkans It was considered hv the Russian command* h 


that two armv -corps would he required to operate against 
tin lurks m Fasti rn Bulgaria, while one corps would 
enough to cover the central line of invasion from the wr'l 
There remained, excluding the two <orps in reserve m 
Roumania and the corps holding the Dobrudscha ho* 
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one corps for the march on the Balkans and Adrianople. 
The command of the vanguard of this body was given to 
General Gourko, who pressed on into the Gourko 
Balkans, seized the Shipka Pass, and de- south of the 
scended into Southern Bulgaria (July 15). Balkans, 
The Turks were driven from Kesanlik and Ju,y It5 
Eski Sagra, and Gourko’s cavalry, a few hundreds in 
number, advanced to within two days’ march of 
Adrianople. 

The headquarters of the whole Russian army were now 
at Tirnovo, the ancient Bulgarian capital, about half-way 
between the Danube and the Balkans. Two army-corps, 
commanded by the Czarewitch, moved eastwards against 
Rustchuk and” the so-called Turkish army of the Danube, 
which was gathering behind the lines of the Kara Lorn; 
another division, under General Krudener, turned west- 
ward and captured Nicopolis with its garrison. Lovalz 
and other points lying westward of the Jantra were occu- 
pied by weak detachments; but so badly were the recon- 
naissances of the Russians performed in this direction 
that they were unaware of the approach of a Turkish army 
drom Widdin, thirty-five thousand strong, till Osman 
this was close on their flank. Before the Rus- occupies 
sians could prevent him, Osman Pasha, with Plevna, 
the vanguard of this army, had occupied JuIy 19 
the town and heights of Plevna, between Nicopolis and 
Lovalz. On the 20th of July, still unaware of their enemy’s 
strength, the Russians attacked him at First en . 
Plevna : they were defeated with considerable gagement 
loss, and after a few days one of Osman’s at Plevna, 
divisions, pushing forward upon the invader’s July 20 
central line, drove them out of Lovatz. The Grand Duke 
now sent reinforcements to Krudener, and ordered him 
to take Plevna at all costs. Krudener’s strength was 
raised to thirty-five thousand; but in the meantime new 
Turkish regiments had joined Osman, and his troops, now 
numbering about fifty thousand, had been working day 
and night entrenching themselves in the Second 
heights round Plevna which the Russians battle at 
had to attack. The assault was made on the Plevna, 

30th of July ; it was beaten back with terrible July 30 

slaughter, the Russians leaving a fifth of their number on 
the field* 'Held Osm^n taken up the offensive apd the 
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Turkish commander on the Lom pressed vigorous!) upon 
the invader’s line, it would probably ha\e gone ill with the 
Russian army in Bulgaria. Gourko w as at once compelled 
to abandon the country south of the Balkans. IIis troops 
falling back upon the Shipka Pass, were there attacked 
from the south by far superior forces under Suleiman 
Pasha. The Ottoman commander, prodigal 
T, 1 C pas iPka t ^ ie bves his men an d tmsting to mere 
Aug? S 20-23 blindfold Molence, hurled his army da> after 
day against the Russian positions (Aug 
20 - 23 ). There was a moment when all seemed lost, ami 
the Russian soldiers sent to their Czar the last message 
of devotion from men who were about to die at their post. 
But in the extremity of pen! there armed a reinforcement, 
weak, but sufficient to turn the scale against the ill- 
commanded Turks. Suleiman’s arm\ withdrew to the 
village of Shipka at the southern end of the pass. The 
pass itself, with the entrance from northern Bulgaria, 
remained in the hands of the Russians. 

After the second battle of Plc\na it became clear tint 
the Russians could not cnrr\ on the campaign with their 
existing forces. Two arm\ -corps were called tip which 
were guarding the coast of the Black Seat 
ouman a scv cra j others were mobilised in the interior 
of Russia, and began their journev towards the Danube. 
So urgent, howc\cr, was the immediate need, that the 
Czar was compelled to ask help from Roumania. Tin** 
help was gt\cn Roumanian troops, excellent in qinliti, 
filled up the gap caused b\ Krudcncr’s defeats, and the 
whole armv before Plevna was placed under the command 
of the Roumanian Prince Charles At the beginning 
of September the Russians were again rc.adv for action 
Lovatz was wrested from the Turks, and the division 
which had captured it moved on to Plevna to take put 
in n great combined .attack This attack was mad<* on the 
Third 1 September under the eves of the Crar. 
battle of On the north the Russians and Roumanian' 
Plevna, together, after a desperate struggle, storm™ 
Sept. 11-12 t j ie Gnvitza redoubt. On the south Sknb*frn 
carried the first Turkish position, but could mate no im- 
pression on their second line of defence. Twilve thmixtfid 
man fell on the Russian side before the* dav was over, 
and the main defences of the Turks were still tinbro* en 
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On the morrow the Turks took up the offensive. Skobe- 
leff, exposed to the attack of a far superior foe, prayed in 
vain for reinforcements. His men, standing in the posi- 
tions that they had won from the Turks, repelled one on- 
slaught after another, but were ultimately overwhelmed and 
driven from the field. At the close of the second day’s battle 
the Russians were everywhere beaten back within their 
own lines, except at the Grivilza redoubt, which was 
itself but an outwork of the Turkish defences, and faced 
by more formidable works within. The assailants had 
sustained a loss approaching that of the Germans at 
Gravelotte with an army one-third of the Germans’ 
strength. Osman was stronger than at the beginning of 
the campaign; with what sacrifices Russia would have 
to purchase its ultimate victory no man could calculate. 

The three defeats at Plevna cast a sinister light upon 
the Russian military administration and the quality of 
its chiefs. The soldiers had fought heroically; divisional 
generals like Skobeleff had done all that man Todleben 
could do in such positions; the faults were besieges 
those of the headquarters and the officers by Plevna 
,\vhom the Imperial Family were surrounded. After the 
third catastrophe, public opinion called for the removal 
of the authors of these disasters and the employment of 
abler men. Todleben, the defender of Sebastopol, who 
for some unknown reason had been left without a com- 
mand, was now summoned to Bulgaria, and virtually 
placed at the head of the army before Plevna. He saw 
that the stronghold of Osman could only be reduced by 
a regular siege, and prepared to draw his lines right round 
it. For a time Osman kept open his communications 
with the south-west, and heavy trains of ammunition and 
supplies made their way into Plevna from this direction; 
but the investment was at length completed, and the army 
of Plevna cut off from the world. In the meantime new 
regiments were steadily pouring into Bulgaria from the 
interior of Russia. East of the Jantra, after many alter- 
nations of fortune, the Turks were finally driven back 
behind the river Lorn. The last efforts of Suleiman failed 
to wrest the Shipka Pass from its defenders. From the 
narrow line which the invaders had with such difficulty 
held during three anxious months their forces, accumu- 
lating day by day, spread out south and west up to the 
2 i-2 
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.slopes of the Balkans, read} to burst over the niountain- 
barner and sweep the enem} back to tlie walls of Con- 
stantinople when once Plevna should have fallen and the 
army which besieged it should be added to the invader’s 
strength. At length, in the second week of December, 
Osman’s suppl) of food was exhausted. Victor in three 
battles, he refused to surrender without one more struggle. 
On the 10 th December, after distributing among his men 
what there remained of provisions, he made a desperate 
Fall of effort to break out towards the west. His 
Plevna, columns dashed in \ain against the besieger’s 
Dec. 10 lmes; behind him Ins enemies pressed for- 
ward into the positions which lie had abandoned; a ring 
of fire like that of Sedan surrounded the Turkish arnn ; 
and after thousands had fallen in a hopeless conflict, the 
general and the troops who for fi\e months had held m 
check the collected forces of the Russian Empire surren- 
dered to their conqueror. 

If in the first stages of the war there was little tint 
did credit to Russia’s mihtarv capacity, the cnirga that 
marked its close made amends for what had gone before. 
Winter was descending in extreme scvcritv : the Balka*^ 
were a mass of snow and ice, but no obstacle could nod 
bar the invader’s march Gourko, in command of an arim 
Growing of tlnt * ,a( * fathered to the south-west of 
the Balkans, Plevna, made his wa> through the mounfifns 
Dec. 25- above Htropof in the hist davs of Dccemtwf* 
Jan. 8 , in d, driving tho Turks from Sophia, pressed 
on towards Philippopolis and \dmnople Partin r n't 
two columns crossed the Balkans bv bv-piths right and 
left of the Slupka Pass, and then, converging on Shtpkn 
itself, fell upon the rear of the Turkish arnn which still 
blocked the southern outlet Siimdtnmnuslv a third 
Capitulation cor P s nmclud down tin* piss from the north 
of Shlpka, and asvuh d the T tirks tn front. Aft* r »* 
Jan. 9 fierce struggle the mure Turkish arim* 
thirtv-five thousand strong. Hid down its arms. Their 
now remained onlv one considerable force lutwnn th<“ 
invaders and Constantinople This ImkIv, winch 
comm inded hv Sukint m, In hi the r«»ul winch runs along 
the vaflev of the Mantra, at a iwunt wimwlnt to flu ca*t 
of Pliihp| K, I > °hs. Against it Gotirko .ulv meed from fbe 
wtst, while the victors of Slupka, descending due 
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through Kesanlik, barred the line o'f retreat towards 
Adrianople. The last encounter of the war took place 
on the 17th of January. Suleiman’s army, routed and 
demoralised, succeeded in making its escape R uss i ans 
to the /Egean coast. Pursuit was unneces- enter 
sary, for the war was now practically over. Adrianople, 
On the 20th of January the Russians made Jan * 20, 1878 
their entry into Adrianople; in the next few days their 
advanced guard touched the Sea of Marmora at Rodosto. 

Immediately after the fall of Plevna the' Porte had 
applied to the European Powers for their mediation. 
Disasters in Asia had already warned it not to delay 
submission too long; for in the middle of October Mukhtar 
Pasha had been driven from his positions, and a month 
later Kars had been taken by storm. The Russians had 
subsequently penetrated into Armenia and had captured 
the outworks of Erzeroum. Each day that now passed 
brought the Ottoman Empire nearer to destruction. Servia 
again declared war; the Montenegrins made themselves 
masters of the coast-towns and of border-territory north 
and south ; Greece seemed likely to enter into the struggle. 
’Baffled in his attempt to gain the common mediation of 
the Powers, the Sultan appealed to the Queen of England 
personally for her good offices in bringing the conflict 
to a close. In reply to a telegram from London, the Czar 
declared himself willing to treat for peace as soon as 
direct communications should be addressed to his repre- 
sentatives by the Porte. On the 14th of 
January commissioners were sent to the head- Armistice, 
quarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas at ‘ in ‘ ' " 
Kesanlik to treat for an armistice and for preliminaries 
of peace. The Russians, now in the full tide of victory, 
were in no hurry to agree with their adversary. Nicholas 
bade the Turkish envoys accompany him to Adrianople, 
and it was not until the 31st of January that the armistice 
was granted and the preliminaries of peace signed. 

While the Turkish envoys were on their journey to 
the Russian headquarters, "the session of Parliament 
opened at London. The Ministr}' had declared at the 
outbreak of war that Great Britain would 
remain neutral unless its own interests should En e land 
be imperilled, apd jt had defined these interests with due 
clearness both in its communications with the Russian 
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Ambassador and in its statements in Parliament It mis 
laid down that Her Majesty’s Government could not 
permit the blockade of the Suez Canal, or the extension 
of military operations to Egypt, that it could not witnes* 
with indifference the passing of Constantinople into otliei 
hands than those of its present possessors; and tint » 
would entertain serious objections to any material altera- 
tions in the rules made under European sanction for the 
navigation of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 1 In reph 
to Lord Derby’s note which formulated these condition* 
of neutrality Prince Gortschakoff had repeated the Czar’* 
assurance that the acquisition of Constantinople was ex- 
cluded from Ins views, and had promised to undertake 
no military operation in Eg>pt, he head, howexcr, let it 
be understood that, as an incident of warfare, the reduc- 
tion of Constantinople might be necessary like that of 
any other capital. In the Queen’s speech at the opening 
of Parliament, Ministers stated that the conditions on 
which the neutrality of England was founded had not 
hitherto been infringed b} either belligerent, but that, 
should hostilities be prolonged, some unexpected occur* 
rence might render it necessarj to adopt measures of pr»^ 
caution, measures which could not be adequately prepared 
without an appeal to the hberaht\ of Parliament, from 
language subsequent!} used bv I ord Beaconsficld’s col- 
leagues, it would appear that the Cabinet bad some appre- 
hension that the Russian armx, escaping from the Cr*ar'< 
control, might seize and attempt pcrmancntL to hold 
Constantinople. On the 2^rd of Jamnrv orders were sent 
to Admiral Hornb), commander of the fleet at flcMka 
Bay, to pass the Dardanelles, and proceed to Constanti- 
nople Lord Derb), x\ho saw no neeesMtx for measure* 
of a warlike diameter until the result of the negotiations 
al Adrianoplc should become known, now resigned nfl»re, 
but on the reversal of the order to Admiral TIorntn J u * 
n joined the Cabinet. On the :d>th of Jnnuifx, after yt** 
v . of bases of p< ace bad l*e< n communicated m 
Credit, Count ^rhouvalofT to the British Govt rnnent 
Jnn 28 - but before thev had been actmlh 
I eb 8 lj JC Chancellor of the nxchtqutf moved h * 
a xotc of ,£6,000,000 for mereaxtng the armaments < 
ibe countrv . This vote was at first xigonuiov opp^e 
1 Pail Vaj* iS-7, set , p is* 
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on the ground that none of the stated conditions of Eng- 
land’s neutrality had been infringed, and that in the con- 
ditions of peace between Russia and Turkey there was 
nothing that justified a departure from the policy which 
England had hitherto pursued. In the course of the de- 
bates, however, a telegram arrived from Mr. Layard, 
Elliot’s successor at Constantinople, stating that notwith- 
standing the armistice the Russians were pushing on 
towards the capital; that the Turks had been compelled to 
evacuate Siiivria on the Sea of Marmora; that the Russian 
general was about to occupy Tchataldja, an outpost of 
the last line of defence not thirty miles from Constanti- 
nople; and that the Porte was in great alarm, and unable 
to understand the Russian proceedings. The utmost ex- 
citement was caused at Westminster by this telegram 
The fleet was at once ordered to Constanti- 
nople. Mr. Forster, who had led the oppo- ^h^Darda 5 
sition to the vote of credit, sought to with- nelles, Feb." 6 
draw his amendment; and although on the 
following day, with the arrival of the articles of the armis- 
tice, it appeared that the Russians were simply moving 
up to the accepted line of demarcation, and that the Porte 
could hardly have been ignorant of this when Layard’s 
telegram was despatched, the alarm raised in London 
did not subside, and the vote of credit was carried by a 
majority of above two hundred. 1 

When a victorious army is, without the intervention 
of some external Power, checked in its work of conquest 
by the negotiation of an armistice, it is invariably made 
a condition that positions shall be handed over to ft which 
it does not at the moment occupy, but which it might 
reasonably expect to have conquered within a certain date, 
had hostilities not been suspended. The armistice granted 
to* Austria by Napoleon after the battle of Marengo in- 
volved the evacuation of the whole of Upper Italy; the 
armistice which Bismarck offered to the Frenc . 'overn- 
ment of Defence at the beginning of the si"^ -aris 
would have involved the surrender of Strasb of 

Toul. In demanding that the line of demarcate aid 

be carried almost up to the walls of Constanti 
Russians were asking for no more than would,, 
have been within their hands had hostilities' 

1 Pari. Pap., 1878, vol. Ixxxi., pp. 661, 725. Pari. Deb., 
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longed for a few weeks, or even days. Deeply as the 
conditions of the armistice agitated the English people, 
it was not in these conditions, but in the conditions of 
the peace which was to follow, that the true cause of 
contention between England and Russia, if cause there 
was, had to be found. Nevertheless, the approach of the 
Russians to Gallipoli and the lines of 'Tchat- 
^mminenc^ aldja, followed, as it was, by the despatch 
° Engiarul * l * ie ^ r,tis ^ ^ eet to Constantinople, brought 
Russia and Great Britain within a hair's 
breadth of war. It was m vain that Lord Derby described 
the fleet as sent only for the protection of the lives and 
property of British subjects. GortschakofF, who was 
superior in amenities of this kind, replied that the Russian 
Government had exactly the same end in view, with the 
distinction that its protection would be extended to all 
Christians. Should the British fleet appear at the Bos- 
phorus, Russian troops would, in the fulfilment of a 
common duty of humanity, enter Constantinople Yield- 
ing to this threat, Lord Beaconsfield bade the fleet halt 
at a convenient point in the Sea of Marmora. On both, 
sides preparations were made for immediate action. The- 
guns on our ships stood charged for battle ; the Russians' 
strewed the shallows with torpedoes. Had a Russian 
soldier appeared on the heights of Gallipoli, had an 
Englishman landed on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, 
war would at once bav e broken out. But after some weeks 
of extreme danger the perils of mere contiguity passed 
away, and the decision between peace and war was trans- 
ferred from the accidents of tent and quarter-deck to the 
deliberations of statesmen assembled in Congress. 

T he bases of Peace which were made the condition of 
the armistice granted at Adrianople formed with little 
Treaty of alteration the substance of the Treatv signed 
San Stcfano, by Russia and Turkey at San Stefnno, a 

March 3 fllage on the Sea of Marmora, on the .ltd 
of March. \ B\ this Treat\ the Porte recognised the in- 
dependence of Scrvia, Montenegro, and Roumann, and 
made considerable cessions of territory to the two forint r 
States.^ Bulgaria was constituted an autonomous tribuiarv 
Principality, with a Christian Government and a nation'll 
milUn Its frontier, winch was made so extensive a* to 
include the greater part of European Turkey, was defined 
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as beginning near Miclia on the Blade Sea, not sixty 
miles t rom the. Bosphorus; passing thence westwards just 
to the north of Adrianople; descending to the zEgean 
Sea. and following the roast as far as the Thracian Cher- 
sonese; then passing inland westwards, so as barely to 
exclude Salonika; running on to the border of Albania 
within fifty miles of the*" Adriatic, and from this point 
following the Albanian border up to the new Servian 
frontier. The Prince of Bulgaria was to he freely elected 
bv the population, .and confirmed by the Porte with the 
assent of the Powers; a system of administration was to 
he drawn tip by an Assembly of Bulgarian notables; and 
the introduction of the new system into Bulgaria with 
dhe superintendence of its working was to be entrusted 
'for two years to a Russian Commissioner. Until the 
-native militia was organised, Russian troops, not exceed- 
ing fifty thousand in number, were to occupy the country; 
tins occupation, however, was to be limited to a term 
approximating to two years. In Bosnia and Herzegovina 
tin* proposals laid before the Porte at the first sitting of 
the Conference of 1X76 were to he immediately introduced, 
subject to such modifications as might be agreed upon 
between Turkey, Russia, and Austria. The Porte under- 
took to apply scrupulously in Crete the Organic Law 
which had been drawn up in 1868, taking into account 
the previously expressed wishes of the native population. 
An analogous law, adapted to local requirements, was, 
after being communicated to the Cz.ar, to be introduced 
into Epirus, Thessaly, and the other parts of Turkey in 
Europe for which a special constitution was not provided 
by the Treaty. Commissions, in which the native popu- 
lation was to be largely represented, were in each province 
to be entrusted with the task of elaborating the details of 
the new organisation. In Armenia the Sultan under- 
took to carry into effect without further delay the improve- 
ments and reforms demanded by local requirements, and 
to guarantee ihe security of the Armenians from Kurds 
and Circassians. As an indemnity for the losses and ex- 
penses of the war the Porte admitted itself to be indebted 
to Russia in the sum of fourteen hundred million roubles; 
but in accordance with the wishes of the Sultan, and in 
consideration of the financial embarrassments of Turkey, 
the Czar consented to accept in substi , " <: ~•' r ~ — * — 
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part of this sum the cession of the Dobrudscha in Europe, 
and of the districts of Ardahan, Kars, Batoum, and 
Bayazid in Asia. As to the balance of three hundred 
million roubles left due to Russia, the mode of pajment 
or guarantee was to be settled by an understanding be- 
tween the two Governments, *The Dobrudscha was to 
be given by the Czar to Roumama in exchange for Bessar- 
abia, which this State was to transfer to Russia. The? 
complete evacuation of Turkey in Europe was to take 
place within three months, that of Turkey in Asia within 
six months, from the conclusion of peace. 1 / 

It had from the first been admitted by the Russian 
Government that questions affecting the interests of 
Europe at large could not be settled by a 
proposed Treaty between Russia and Turkey alone, 
but must form the subject of European agree- 
ment. Early in February the Emperor of Austria had 
proposed that a European Conference should assemble 
at his own capital. It was subsequently agreed that Berlin, 
instead of Vienna, should be the place of meeting, and 
instead of a Conference a Congress should be held, that 
is, an international assembly of the most solemn form, 
in which each of the Powers is represented not merel> ' 
by an ambassador or an envoy, but by its leading 
Ministers But the question at once arose whether there 
existed in the mind of the Russian Government a distinc- 
tion between parts of the Treaty of San Stefano bearing 
on the interests of Europe generally and parts which 
affected no States but Russia and Turkey, and whether, 
m this case, Russia was willing that Europe should be 
the judge of the distinction, or, on the contrary, claimed 
for itself the right of withholding portions of the Treat) 
Opposite f rom the cognisance of the European Court, 
purposes of In accepting the principle of a Congress, 
Russia and Lord Derb\ on behalf of Great Britain made 
Fngland lt a conc jition that every article of the Treat) 
without exception should be laid before the Congress, not 
necessarily as requiring the concurrence of the Powers, 
but in order that the Powers themselves might in each 
case decide whether their concurrence was necessary of 
not. To this demand Prince Gortschakoff offered the most 
strenuous resistance, clatmtng for Russia the Jibertt oi 
1 The Treaty, with Maps, is in Pari Pap i8;8, vol Ixxxm , P 3 J0 
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accepting, or not accepting, the discussion <>!' any 
tion that might be raised. It would clearly have been 
in the power of the Russian Government, had this con- 
dition been granted, to exclude from the consideration 
of Europe precisely those matters which in the opinion 
of other States were most essentially of European import. 
Phraseg of conciliation were suggested; but no ingenuity 
of language could shade over the difference of purpose 
which separated the rival Powers, livery day the chance!, 
of the meeting of the Congress seemed to be diminishing, 
the approach of war between Russia and Great Britain 
more unmistakable. Lord Beacons field called out the 
Reserves and summoned troops from India ; even the pro- 
ject of seizing a port in Asia Minor in case the .Sultan 
should fall under Russian influence was discussed in the 


Cabinet. Unable to reconcile himself to these vigorous 
measures, Lord Derby, who had long been at variance 
with the Premier, now finally withdrew from the Cabinet 
(March 28). He was succeeded in his office by the Marquis 
of Salisbury, whose comparison of bis relative and pre- 
decessor to Titus Oates revived the interest of the diplo- 
matic world in a now forgotten period of English history. 
The new Foreign Secretary had not been many days 
in office when a Circular, despatched to all the foreign 
Courts, summed up the objections of Great Britain to the 


Treaty of San Stefano. It was pointed out 
that a strong Slavic State would be created 
under the control of Russia, possessing irn- 
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by the prohibitory barriers of the Russian commercial 
system Finally, by the stipulation for an inclemmt) 
which it was beyond the power of Turkey to discharge, 
and by the reference of the mode of payment or guarantee 
to a later settlement, Russia had placed it in its power 
either to extort jet larger cessions of territory , or to force 
Turkey into engagements subordinating its policy in all 
things to that of St Petersburg. 

It was the object of Lord Salisbury to show that the 
effects of the Treaty of San Stefano, taken in a mass, 
threatened the peace and the interests of Europe, and 
therefore, whatever might be advanced for or against in- 
dividual stipulations of the Treaty, that the Treaty as a 
whole, and not clauses selected by one Power, must be 
submitted to the Congress if the examination was not to 
prove illusory. This was a just line of argument. Never- 
theless it was natural to suppose that some parts of the 
Treaty must be more distasteful than others to Great 
Britain, and Count Schouvaloff , who ms 
Schouvaloff sincerely desirous of peace, applied himself 
to the task of discovering with what conces- 
sions Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet would be satisfied. He 
found that if Russia would consent to modifications of > 
the Treaty m Congress excluding Bulgaria from the 
Aegean Sea, reducing its area on the south and west, 
dividing it into two provinces, and restoring the Balkans 
to the Sultan as a military frontier, giving back Bajazid 
to the Turks, and granting toother Powers besides Russia 
a voice in the organisation of Epirus, Thessal), and the 
other Christian provinces of the Porte, England might 
be induced to accept without essential change the other 
provisions of San Stefano. On the 7th of Mav Count 
Schouvaloff quitted London for St. Petersburg, m order 
to lay before the Czar the results of his communications 
with the Cabinet, and to acquaint him with the state of 
public opinion in England. On his journey hung the 
issues of peace or war. Backed bv the counsels of the 
German Emperor, Schouvaloff succeeded in his mission. 

Secret The Czar determined not to risk the gre'it 
agreement, results alrendv secured bj insisting on the 

May 30 points contested, and Schouvaloff returned to 
London authorized to conclude a pact with the British 
Government on the general basis which had been hid 
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The Secret Agreement 


down. On the 30th of May a secret agreement, an which 
the above were the principal points, was signed, and the 
meeting of the Congress for the examination of the entire 
Treaty of San Stefano was now assured. But it was 
not without the deepest anxiety and regret that Lord 
Beaconsfield consented to the annexation of Batoum and 
the Armenian fortresses. He obtained indeed an assur- 
ance in the secret agreement with Schouvaloff that the 
Russian frontier should be no more extended on the side 
of Turkey in Asia; but his policy did not stop short here. 
By a Convention made with the Sultan on the 
4th of June, Great Britain engaged, in the 
event of any further aggression by Russia j cey> j une "4 
upon the Asiatic territories of the Sultan, 
to defend these territories by force of arms. The Sultan 
in return promised to introduce the necessary reforms, 
to be agreed upon by the two Powers, for the protection 
of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte in these 
territories, and further assigned the Island of Cyprus to 
be occupied and administered by England. 

It was stipulated by a humorous after-clause yprus 
that if Russia should restore to Turkey its Armenian 
conquests, Cyprus would be evacuated by England, and 
the Convention itself should be at an end. 1 

The Congress of Berlin, at which the Premier himself 
and Lord Salisbury represented Great Britain, opened 
on the 13th of June. Though the compromise between 
England and Russia had been settled in congress of 
general terms, the arrangement of details Berlin, 
opened such a series of difficulties that the June 13 - 
Congress seemed more than once on the point July 13 
of breaking up. It was mainly due to the perseverance 
and wisdom of Prince Bismarck, who transferred the dis- 
cussion of the most crucial points from the Congress to 
private meetings of his guests, and who himself acted 
as conciliator when Gortschakoff folded up his maps or 
Lord Beaconsfield ordered a special train, that the work 
was at length achieved. vThe Treaty of Treaty of 
Berlin, signed on the 13th of July, confined Berlin, 
Bulgaria, as an autonomous Principality, to July 13 
the country north of the Balkans, and diminished the 
authority which, pending the establishment of its definitive 
1 Pari. Pap. 1878, vl. Ixxxii., p. 3. Globe , May 31, 1878. Hahn, iii. 116, 
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s>stem of gen eminent, would by the Treat} of San 
Stefano, ha\ e belonged to a Russian commissioner. 1 he 
portion of Bulgaria south of the Balkans, but extending 
no farther west than the \ alley of the Mantza, and no 
farther south than Mount Rhodope, was formed into a 
Province of East Roumeha, to remain subject to the 
direct political and mihtar} authority of the Sultan, undei 
conditions of admimstratne autonom) . The Sultan was 
declared to possess the right of erecting fortifications both 
on the coast and on the land-frontier of this prounce, 
and of maintaining troops there Alike in Bulgaria and 
in Eastern Roumelia the period of occupation by Russian 
troops was limited to nine months. Bosnia and Herze- 
go\ina were handed o\er to Austria, to be occupied and 
administered by that Power. The cessions of territory 
made to Serna and Montenegro in the Treat} of San 
Stefano were modified with the object of interposing a 
broader strip between these two States, Bajazid was 
omitted from the ceded districts in Asia, and the Czar 
declared it his intention to erect Batoum into a free port, 
essentially commercial. At the instance of France the 
pro\ lsions relating to the Greek Pro\inces of Turkey were 
superseded b\ a \ote in fa\our of the cession of part of 
these ProMnces to the Hellenic Kingdom. The Sultan 
was recommended to cede Thessaly and part of Epirus to 
Greece, the Powers reserving to themselves the right of 
offering their mediation to facilitate the negotiations. Jn 
other respects the provisions of the Treatv of San Stefano 
were confirmed without substantial change. 

Lord Beaconsfield returned to London, bringing, as 
he said, peace with honour. It was claimed, in the de- 
spatch to our Ambassadors which accompanied the pub' 
lication of the Treaty of Berlin, that in this Treaty the 
cardinal objections raised by the British Goy eminent to 
the Treatv of San Stefano had found an entire remedy. 

‘‘Bulgaria,*’ wrote Lord Salisbury, "is now 
/Comparison confined to the rncr-bnrncr of the Danube, 
°Treaties° anc * consequently has not only ceased to 
possess any harbour on the Archipelago, mil 
is remoaed by more than a hundred miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of that sea. On the Buxine the important port 
of Bourgas has been restored to the Goyernment °> 
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Turkey; and Bulgaria retains less than half the sea-board 
originally assigned to it, and possesses no other port 
except the roadstead of Varna, which can hardly be used 
for any but commercial purposes. The replacement under 
Turkish rule of Bourgas and the southern half of the sea- 
board on the Euxine, and the strictly commercial character 
assigned to Batoum, have largely obviated the menace to 
the liberty of the Black Sea. The political outposts of 
Russian power have been pushed back to the region 
beyond the Balkans; the Sultan’s dominions have been 
provided with a defensible frontier.” It was in short the 
contention of the English Government that while Russia, 
in the pretended emancipation of a great part of European 
Turkey by the Treaty of San Stefano, had but acquired a 
new dependency, England, by insisting on the division of 
Bulgaria, had baffled this plan and restored to Turkey an 
effective military dominion over all the country south of 
the Balkans. That Lord Beaconsfield did well in severing 
Macedonia from the Slavic State of Bulgaria there is little 
reason to doubt; that, having so severed it, he did ill in 
leaving it without a European guarantee for good govern- 
ment, every successive year made more plain ; the wisdom 
of his treatment of Bulgaria itself must, in the light of 
subsequent events, remain matter for controversy. It may. 
fairly be said that in dealing with Bulgaria English 'states- 
men ' were, on the whole, dealing with the unknown. 
Nevertheless, had guidance been accepted from the history 
of the other Balkan States, analogies were not altogether 
wanting or altogether remote. During the present century 
three Christian States had been formed out of what had 
been Ottoman territory : Servia, Greece, and Roumania. 
Not one of these had become a Russian Province, or had 
failed to develop and maintain a distinct national exist- 
ence. In Servia an attempt had been made to retain for 
the Porte the right of keeping troops in garrison. This 
attempt had proved a mistake. So long as the right was 
exercised it had simply been a source of danger and 
disquiet, and it had finally been abandoned by the Porte 
itself. In the case of Greece, Russia, with a view to its 
own interests, had originally proposed that the' country 
should be divided into four autonomous provinces tributary 
to the Sultan : against this the Greeks had protested, and 
Canning had successfully supported their protest. Even 
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the appointment of an ex-Mmister of St. Petersburg, 
Capodistrias, as first President of Greece in 1827 had 
failed to bring the liberated country under Russian in- 
fluence, and in the course of the half-century which Ind 
since elapsed it had become one of the commonplaces of 
politics, accepted by every school in every country of 
Western Europe, that the Powers had committed ajjreat 
error in 1833 in not extending to far larger dimensions 
the Greek Kingdom which they then esfabhshed.~*Tn the 
case of Rounvima, the British Government had, out of 
fear of Russia, insisted in 1856 that the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia should remain separate the 
result was that the inhabitants in defiance of England 
effected their union, and that after a few ) ears had passed 
there was not a single politician in England who regarded 
their union otherwise than with satisfaction. If history 
taught anything in the solution of the Eastern question, -it - 
taught that the effort to reserve for the Sultan a militar}- 
cxistence in countries which had passed from under his 
general control was futile, and that the best barrier against 
Russian influence was to be found not in the division but 
in the strengthening and consolidation of the States 
rescued from Ottoman dominions 

It was of course open to English statesmen in 1878 to 
believe that all that had hitherto passed in the Balkan 
Peninsula had no bearing upon the problems of the hour, 
and that, whate\er might ha\e been the case with Greece, 
Serna, and Roumania, Bulgaria stood on a completeh 
different footing, and called for the application of 
principles not based on the experience of the past but on 
the divinations of superior mtnds ^Should the histon 
of succeeding >ears bear out this view, should (he Balkan* 
become a true military frontier for Turkey, should 
Northern Bulgaria sink to the condition of a Russian 
dependency, and Eastern Roumeha, in se\erance from its 
ensH\ed kin abandon itself to a thriving ease behind 
the garrisons of the reforming Ottoman, Lord Beacons- 
field will have deserved the fame of a statesman whose 
intuitions, undimmed bv the mists of experience, pene- 
trated the secret of the future, and shaped, because thei 
discerned, the destm) of nations 'It will be the task 
of later historians to measure the ixact period after the 
Congress of Berlin at which the process indicated by Lord 
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Beaconsfield came into visible operation; it is the mis- 
fortune of those whose view is limited by a single decade 
to have to record that in every particular, with the single 
exception of the severance of Macedonia from the Slavonic 
Principality, Lord Beaconsfield’s ideas, purposes and 
anticipations, in so far as they related to Eastern Europe, 
have hitherto been contradicted by events. What hap- 
pened in Greece, Servia, and Roumania has happened 
in Bulgaria. Experience, thrown to the winds by English 
Ministers in 1878, has justified those who listened to its 
voice. There exists no such thing as a Turkish fortress 
on the Balkans; Bourgas no more belongs to the Sultan 
than Athens or Belgrade; no Turkish soldier has been 
able to set foot within the territory whose very name, 
Eastern Roumelia, was to stamp it as Turkish dominion. 
National independence, a living force in Greece, in Servia, 
in Roumania, has proved its power in Bulgaria too. The 
efforts of Russia to establish its influence over a people 
liberated by its arms have been repelled with unexpected 
firmness. Like the divided members of Roumania, the 
divided members of Bulgaria have effected their union. 
In this union, in the growing material and moral force of 
the Bulgarian State, Western Europe sees a power wholly 
■favourable to its own hopes for the future of the East, 
wholly adverse to the extension of Russian rule : and it 
has been reserved for Lord Beaconsfield’s colleague at 
the Congress of Berlin, regardless of the fact that Bul- 
garia north of the Balkans, not the southern Province, 
created that vigorous military and political organisation 
which was the precursor of national union, to explain 
that in dividing Bulgaria into two portions the English 
Ministers of 1878 intended to promote its ultimate 
unity, and that in subjecting the southern half to 
the Sultan’s rule they laid the foundation for its ultimate 
independence. 
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pr-ace terms of. 50.} 
jvilioy at Congress of Berlin, 559 
policy in favouring a Republic for 
France, 5 to ft scq. 
policy of ** Moot! and iron," 404 
popularity after battle of Kbnig- 
gratz, 450 

previous appointments ami monnr- 
citicnl tendencies of, 402 ft 
icq. 

proposes to summon a German 
Parliament, 437 

reply to Napoleon 111 on his 
demand for cession of Rhenish 
Provinces, 439 

requires cession of Alsace and 
Eastern Lorraine, 304 
resolves to levy taxes without a 
Budget, 405 

seeks co-operation of Italy in war 
against Austria, 435-6 
statecraft respecting Schleswig- 
Holstein, 424, 425-6, 429 

(note), 430-432 

succeeds Prince Hohenlohe as 
Prime Minister, 401 


Bismarck, Pttnce — fov.tir.ucJ 
treatment ol Napoleon's ptopos.-d 
for cession of Luxemburg, 
F't 

triumph of his statesmanship in 
the strength and success of 
tlse German army, 482 
views on project of Najwdeon HI 

for acquisition of Belgium, 

4 pi 

Black Sea, the, Russia regains 
rights of having war-ships 
; and arsenals in, 350, 509 

1 Blanc. Louis, 212 
i excluded from National Assembly, 

| *'■! 

t member of French Provisional 

■ Government ( tS.jS), 212 

1 Bhtrn. Robert, German Liberal, 
execution of, 242 

j Bohemia, declines to send repre- 
' simtatives to National Assent- 

1 hlv at Frankfort, 210 

! national movements (1850-1843), 

169, \qo 

Prussian-Austrinn campaign, 443 

rebellion at Prague, 225 

tin: Creeks' movement for hide. 

jvmlenre, >07 

Bologna, insurrection of 1831, in 

Bomba, King [sre Ferdinand 11 , 
King of Naples) 

Boncampagni, Sardinian envoy, 366 

Bordeaux, French National Assem- 
bly opened at (1S71), 503 

Bonnv, 4 86 

Bosnia, handed over to Austria at 
Congress of Berlin, 540 
takes arms against Turkey, 349 

Bosphorus, the : rules for passage 
of war-ships agreed upon by 
the Powers, 153 

Botzaros, Albanian chieftain, 41 

Bourbnki, General, commands 
French army of the East, 501 
de.feated by Germans at Mont- 
hddiard, 502 

Bourdonnaye, La, minister under 
Charles X, 85 

Bourmont, General, campaign 
against Arabs, 88 
captures Algiers, S9 
French minister, S6 

Boyer, General, conveys Prussian 
terms of peace to Empress 
EugGnie, 497 

Brandenburg, meeting of Prussian 
Parliament at, 273 
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Brandenburg, Count (Prussian 
minister, 1848}, 271 
death of, 287 

Brioms, Omer, Turkish commander, 
40. 42, 70 

Brunswick, insurrection in, 116 

Bulgaria, 10 

autonomy constituted by Treaty 
of San Stefano, 534 
provisions of Treaty of Berlin re 
lating to, 540 
Turkish massacres in, 516 
Bunsen Count, 578 
conflict with King Frederick Wil 
ham 326, 327 

letter from Frederick William on 
the Emperor Nicholas 337 
(note) 

letter from King of Prussia on 
England’s assistance to Tur 
key, 325 (note) 

Prussian ambassador at London 
326 

resignation of, 327 
Buol Count Austrian minister 324 
358 

Burgoyne, English engineer in the 
Crimea, 332 

letter to the Times 333 (note) 
Burke, Edmund his association 
with Benconsfield 519 (note) 
Byron Lord 34 s 2 
his writings excluded from Aus 
trta, i ?6 


Cagliari, 381 

Cajazzo, Neapolitans defeated at 

389 

Calabria, rising against Austrian 
rule in 16 1 
Cilatafimi, 382 

Canning, George, attitude towards 
Greece, 52 

death and policy, et ug 
Mettermch’s hostility to, and the 
cause, 39 

Canning, Sir Stratford (see Redcbffe) 
Canrobcrt French commander in 
the Crimea 332 340 
succeeded by PGhssier 340 
Capodistrias, assassination of 80 
elected President of Greece, 74 
his rule in Corfu, 19 
love for the Greek cause, 21 
policy and administration, 77 et 
seg 

retires from office 33 


Capua, 387 

surrendered to Sardinian troops 
390 

surrendered to the French, 387 
Carbonari, Neapolitan secret society, 
Napoleon's jouthful alliance 
"ilk, 359 

Cardigan, Lord, leader of the Light 
Brigade 334 

Carignano, Prince of, 371 
his opinion of Cavour, 354 
(see, also, Charles Albert) 

Carhsts (or Apostohcals), rebellions 
130 

the R agency and the, 13 1 
victories under leadership of 
Zutralacarregui, 134 
Carlos, Don, claims the crown of 
Spam, 130 

defeated and conducted to London, 
132 

reappears in Spam at head of in 
surgents, 132 

surrender of troops to General 
Espartero, 139 

unites with Don Miguel, 131 
victories of, 134 

Carlowitz, Congress of Serbs (1848) 
at, 232 

patriarch of, 249 
Casos, taken by Egyptians, 46 
Cassel, conquered by Prussia, 442 
insurrection in, 116 
Cavcugnac, General arrested by 
Louis Napoleon 304 
candidate for Presidency of Re 
public, zzo 

leads troops against insurgents In 
Pans (June, 1848) 215 
rise and decline of his power. 217 
Cavour, Count, 339 

a secret meeting with Garibaldi. 

361 

accepts British proposal for dis 
armament, 463 

agrees to cession of Nice snd 
Savoy to France 377 
at the Conference of Piris 347 * 
attitude towards the Csfhobc 
Church, 391 3 

character and plans, 344, 355 
Crimean policy of, 356 
displeasure it terms of Villafranci 
—and resignation 369 
great work on fxtfnlf of Italy, 

his planf for the union of Italy, 
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t Mu Utkin IN, (C'ti*4 hf claims in 

Si hies" 4;. I lo'Mr'm <0 Austria 
-m<{ Prussia, . 5 „*S 

s'ai’c.sls I'ri'ili-r ic’v VI t as iv in}.' of 
\ Hcnut.uk, .f? 

s riui'-ti.m, Prince (of Ghtekshurg}, 
I «!'•< Jared (•,<•!! let tltrmic of 

1 St hlrsivig- 1 lo's‘*'i(t, /)/<♦ 

{ (/re, .?/*.*. Christian IX) 

! Ch; '. .'.i-uts, m;i. at re of, 27 
| (*hf/. item ski, nitrmi.irtfHr of Sar- 
dinian army against Austria, 
-\V* 

\ r i \ j t a Wttkia, Pr<-n( h occupation 
j *>f, ri-tlrUi if, 403 

1 !itc Pri-mh at, .’if) 

< 'kmt.tr j, m.tssatrc «( National 
tiu.irds a! •s'*'* 

( 'kirctt.liut, l.oft), represents (treat 
luitain a: Conference of Paris 


X, .V->. .s'" 

t banjt.-rnicf , .urestc} !■<, Huns 
N at-cV-m, to j 

( amrttartijer iif Nation . >5 Guard in 
i'-fi . ,;*•» 

(“tj.-,fi?V, (teftf.ti, !i ,itls i’n suit array 
«i) tiic l.o'ue against Puis. tails 
at Veto! Ante .-.mi la- Matts, 
5 *»* 

t'iiarics \ 5 H-rt, King of Sartfittia, 
:>LTic at ion til, .-57 
«Ji feated at Novara, .*50 
defeated :.t Santa l.tina, 22f» 
da feats Austrians at (loi’o, 
fitters Milan, hut retreats on ad- 
vance of Austrians, 230 
(diaries X, King of Prance, t«> 
abdicati s and retires to Kurland, 
c>a-(> 

conflict with ministers, SS 
deatit at Oorit/, oh 
dissolves tin; Chambers, 84, X5 
his government (1X2.5-1827). S3. fbj 
makes Vicomte de Martignac 
cliief minister, X5 
Ordinances of July, <10 
Charles, Prince, of Hohonzollorn- 
Sigmaringen, commands at 
Plevna, 32K 

elected Hereditary Prince of Rou- 
mania, 349 

Chatiilon, rout of French troops at 
(1S70), -194 
Chios, 9 

massacre by Turks, 38 
Cholera, outbreaks of, tog, 264 
Christian VIII, King of Denmark, 
206, 207 


h!\P’>- .iff 
! Clergy f< ire.d;), 5 
! Clergy (Isoriiisii), deiline of influence 
i in Prance under J.ottis 

! Philipp-, 0‘s 

growth of finer in Austria, 203 
reformation proposed in Italy, 150- 

Its, 

rise of power in Prance under 
Charles X, Xj 
Clotilde, Princess, 3 (k) 

t,etrotliid to Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, ,P'2 

('uhden, Richard, 310 
Codrington. Admiral, (“,3 
attacks Ibrahim's forces, (>.• 

Collin, Austrian general, occupies 
free city of Cracow, 173 
Commercial Treaty between Png- 
land and Turkey, 147 
Commune of Paris, the (1S71), a 
revolutionary committee 

formed, 507 

attempts made to overthrow 
(iovernment of National De- 
fence, 507 

destruction of public buildings, 50S 
Generals Lecomtc and Clement 
Thomas seized and put to 
death, 507 

hostilities with the troops of Ver- 
sailles, 507 

slaughter of prisoners' and host- 
ages, 30R 

the National Guard, 507 
Conscription, in Hungary, 234 
in Prussia, 399, 400 
Constantine, Grand Duke, 56 
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Constantine, Grand Duke — continued 
withdraws Russian troops from 
Poland, 107 

Constantine, Grand Duke (younger), 
appointed Viceroy at Warsaw, 
416 

attempt on Ins life at Warsaw, 
416 

Constantinople, Conference of 
(1876), 422 

execution of Patriarch and mas 
sac re of archbishops and 
Christians, 27 

expulsion of Christians by Mah 
mud II, 68 
terrorism at, 26 
Corfu, 19 

Corinth, Isthmus of, 42 
Cortes, Spanish, agrees to modifi 
cation of Constitution of 1812, 
138 

frequent succession of new, 137 
Coulmiers Tann defeated at, 499 
Cowley, Lord, attempts to mediate 
between Austria, France, and 
Sardinia, 363 

Cracow, occupied by Austrians, 173 
CrSmieux, M , 495 
Crete, 36 

conquered by Egyptians 46 
rises against Turkey, 349 
Crimean War, barren in positive 
results, 311 

battle of Balaclava, 333 
battle of Inkermann, 335 
battle of the Alma 331 
battle of the Tchernaya, 341 
bombardment of Sebasiopo! 333 
capture of the Malakorf by the 
French, 341 
commencement of, 323 
fall of Kars, 342 
fall of Sebastopol, 341 
loss of English troops from severe 
winter, 336 

Parliamentary papers elc, res 
pecting, 312 (note) 

Croatia, movement in (1848), 231 et 
stq 

Crown Prince of Prussia, at the 
battle of Sedan, 491 
at the siege of Pans, 493 
commands southern army against 
the French (1870), 48} 
detents the French at Welssen 
burg. 483 

MacMahon defeated at W6r*h by, 
483-4 


Crown Prince of Prussia — cortld 
opposes Bismarck’s measures 
against the Press, 407 
takes part in the campaign 
against Austria (tS66), 443 et 
stq 

unfriendly relations with Bis 
.march, 505 

Customs Union (set Zolherem) 
Custozza, battle of, between Aus 
tnans and Sardinians, 230 
second battle of, between Aus 
tnans and Italians, 444 
Cuza, Prince Alexander, elected Hos- 
podar of Moldavia and Wal 
lachia, 348 9 

expelled by his subjects, 349 
Cyprus, assigned to Lngland by 
Turkey, 539 

Czartoryski, Polish noble. President 
of Provisional Government lit 
Poland, 107 

Czechs of Bohemia, the, 197 

hostility to Hungary, 239 240 

, 45 >. 454 » 455 

their rising at Prague, 225 


Dvhlmanv, reports on armistice of 
Malmo, 268 

retires from National Assembly, 
281 

Danton, 361 

Danube, the, Russian passage of 

_ .<■* 76 ). 5=6 

Danubian Provinces, Austrian pro 
lection, 329 

Charles of Hohenzollern elected 
Hereditary Prince of Rou- 
mama, 349 

entered by Russian troops, 318 
evacuation by Russia, 329 
incorporation with Austria pro 
posed by Napoleon III, 348 
Prince Alexander Cuza elected 
Hospodar of Moldavia and 
Waliachia, and expelled, 348-0 
rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the Powers at Pans Con- 
ference (1856), 34S 

Dardanelles, the, 144 
entry of British and Trench fleets, 
321 

entry of French and Fngtish fleet* 
(1839) 148 

rule for passage of war *mp’ 
agreed upon by the Power* 
*53 



promotes reconciliation with Aus- 
Debrecrin,' “Hungarian Parliament 

rij 

“ war against Austria, 248, 
Donma* accession of Christian IX, 
armistice ot Malmo with Prussia, 

-■£¥IxK sr 

SSi,S^„«sfh?sL 

Schleswig-Holstein, 428 

S-itA-H-. 

205 Q 

'Trpatv of Vienna, 4 2 ^ — 

war ^ with Prussia respecting 
Schleswig-Holstein, 207 
Depress PrlBictator a. Palermo, 

384 

D, r rby g "l!ord ffiC Eig 3 |ish Foreign Sicre- 

siernation of office, 537 
resignation and resumption of 

office, 53 2 . . 

BleSSE’ commander of Russian 
forces, 71 

Sfafs 'iSrks'mKulmvtscha, 72 

bST? Frankfort, 0 coils out the 
Federal forces, 440 . 

decrees federal execution in Ho 
stein, 4 2 3 

enters upon reform, 19 1 
extinct from 1848 to 1850, 2-5 __ 

further repressive measures «- ~ 
Prussian demands (i86j), 4 .. 
restored by Austria,_2% 
withdrawal of Prussian err tr _r 

Dijon, 5 GI 


Index 533 

Disraeli, Benjamin (J« BwconsMd) 
Dobrudscha, the, advance o 7 • 

5 26 . r; 

ceded to Russia, 53b . 
given to Roumama in exchange 
for Bessarabia, 536 
Russian advance into, 329 

Doua)^ General, defeat and death 

leads f French troops at Weissen- 
burg, 483 

Dramali, Turkish commander, 40, 

4 2 > 43 

death of, 43 . , . . 8n 

Dresden, democratic rising in, 280 
occupied by Prussians, 442 
Ducrot, General, 500 

Durando^Papal general. 226, 229 


Egypt, conquest of Cj^ ; jS’6 ^ 

navy defeated at A-'— - 

second war with i-i~>T' ( iS j 9)> 

war 'with Turkey *4<> d 

Elliot % H., SSSfc ^sador 
atCon^^^; ted 

Emigrant Nob.* - - 

compemaurC?.'. *< — 

Ems, Beneap^--.-.- 1 * 

King o. J - 

sea. . , 

telegram rgm-' 2 ~. r z..- 

suk tc z -saz — p-_y— -- -y-- - 
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England — continued 
Conference of Vienna (May, 1855) 
fails to arrange treaty of 
peace, 33$ 

Congress of Berlin, 539 
declaration of war, in conjunction 
with France, against Russia, 
3 2 3 

demands on Russia as the basis 
of peace, 330 

despatch of fleet to Besika Bay on 
entry of Russian troops into 
Danubian Prounces, 320 
despatches fleet to Besika Bay, 
5i5 

Disraeli’s foreign policy, 517 et 
seq 

fait of Sebastopol, 341 
fleet ordered to Constantinople 
and reversal of order, 532, 533 
fleet sent to Naples on Austria’s 
occupation of Ferrara, 161 
fleet sent to the Dardanelles, 148 
growing friendliness towards 
France , 126 

imminence of war with Russia 
534 

inaction in Eastern Policy after 
Navarino, 66 

insists on division of Danubian 
Provinces, 348 

Lord Derby’s resignation and re- 
sumption of office, 532 
loss of troops in the Crimea 
during winter of 1854, 336 
mismanagement of the campaign 
in the Crimea, 336 
objections to Treaty of San Stc 
fano summed up in a circular 
to the Powers, 536-7 
opinion on Bulgarian massacres, 

S' 6 

Palmerston becomes Premier, 336 
passing of Reform Bill (1832), 124 
et seq 

policy of Lord Aberdeen and coa 
fition ministr) (1853), 319 
Protocol of London respecting 
Greek frontier 76 
protocol with Russia, 58 
rejects Berlin ■Memorandum, 515 
repudiates schemes respecting dis 
integration of the Sultan’s 
dominions, 315 

resignation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
ministry, 336 

resumption of the siege of Scbas 
topol, 339 et seq 


England — conti nued 
secret agreement with Russia, 53S 
settlement of Eastern Question 
(>841). 153 

squadron sent to Portugal to 
demand Indemnity for attack 
on British subjects, 128 
state of, in 1851, 309 
sympathy with Italian revolution, 
39i 

Talleyrand, and intervention in 
Belgian affairs, 101-2 
the Constantinople Congress, 522 
et seq 

the “ London Protocol," 524 
treaty of peace with Russia signed 
at Pans (1856), 344 
troops land in the Crimea, 331 
Turks defeated at Navarino, 65 6 
vacillation on Schleswig-Holstem 
question, 428 g 
Volunteer Forces, 378 
vote of credit for £6 000 000 for 
army purposes, 532 
Epirus, 80, 540 

Erfurt, meeting place of Federal 
Parliament (1849), 283 
Er2eroum, 531 
Eski Sagra, 527 

Espartero, General, appointed Re 
gent of Spam, 139 
defeats the Carhsts (1839), 139 
exiled, 139 

Etienne, St , revott of working 
classes at, 122 
Etropol, 530 

Eugenie, Empress, declines Prussian 
conditions of peace, 497 
eagerness for war with Prussia 
474 , . , 

flight from Paris after Napoleon s 
surrender at Sedan, 492 
Insists on MacMnhon marching to 
relief of Metz, 489 
Eupatoria, Bay of, landing of Allies 

in, 33* , „ 

Evans, Colonel do Lacy, lends Eng- 
lish and French volunteers 
against the Cnrllsts, 13 7 
Exhibition, Great, of *851, 309 


TAiDiiFunE, General, lends * hp 
French nroiv of the North 
against the Prussians, 5 00 
Emily, General, detents Garibnldmns 
nt Mentnna, 465 
surprised at Beaumont, 490 
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Falckenstein, Prussian general, 446 
Farini (Sardinian commissioner in 
Modena), 366, 369 
accepts dictatorship of Modena, 
37<J 

Favre, Jules, addresses circular to 
European Courts on over- 
throw of Napoleonic Empire, 
493 

becomes (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 492 

meets Bismarck at Ferri&res to 
negotiate for peace, 494 
meets Bismarck at Versailles to 
discuss terms of armistice, 
502 

proposes deposition of Napoleon 
III, 492 

Ferdinand, King of Spain, death 
of (1833), 129 

Ferdinand I, Emperor of Austria, 
abdication of, 244 
dissolves Hungarian Parliament, 
and declares its acts null and 
void, 239 

flight from Vienna, 224 
flight to Olmiitz, 240 
succeeds Francis (1835), 167 
yields to demands of students and 
mob respecting National 
Guard, 223 

Ferdinand II, King of Naples, con- 
quers Sicily, 265 
death of, 379 

his violence and oppression, 265 
proclaims a Constitution, 161 
Fernanda, Infanta, marriage of, 182 
Ferretti, Mastai, bishop of Imola, 
elected Pope, 160 

Ferri&res, meeting of Favre and 
Bismarck at, 494 

Fewzi, Admiral Achmet, hands over 
Turkish fleet to Mehemet All , 
148 

Fialin (or Persigny), confidant of 
Louis Napoleon, 301 
Fieschi, attempt on the life of Louis 
Philippe, 123 

Fleet, German, sold by auction, 291 
Fleury, French officer, and confi- 
dant of Louis Napoleon, 301 
Florence ( see Tuscany) 

Forbach, 482 

Forey, French general, under Louis 
Napoleon, 306 

Forster, W. E., opposes the vote of 
credit for £ 6 , 000, 000 for 
army purposes, 533 


Four, Days of June (1848) in Paris, 
215, 216 

“ Four Points,” the, rejected by 
Russia, 330 

Fourier, M., Socialistic work of, 

*85 

France, abdication and flight of 
Louis Philippe, 188 
abdication of Charles X, 96 
aims of Louis Napoleon, 294-5 
ambassador withdraws from Turin 
on Sardinian invasion of 
Papal States, 388 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, 376 
army of the Loire, 496 
at Congress of Berlin, 539 
attack on the Malakoff, 339 
attempt on life of Louis Philippe 
by Fieschi, 123 

attempted insurrections (1849), 
262 

attitude towards insurrection in 
Papal States, 112 
Austrians defeated at Magenta, 
36s 

battle of Inkermann, 335 
battle of Sedan, and surrender of 
Napoleon, 490, 491 
battle of the Alma, 331 
battle of Worth, 483 
campaign against the Arabs, 88 
capitulation of Metz, 497 
capitulation of Paris, and armis- 
tice, 502 

capture of Algiers by General 
Bourmont, 89 
Comte de Chambord, 510 
condition of army in 1870, 479 
coup d’etat of Dec. 2, 1851, 304 
et seq. 

declaration of war against 
Russia, 323 

declares war, in conjunction with 
Sardinia, against Austria, 364 
declines to send troops to Spain 
to quell Carlist rebellion, 136 
defeat of Russia at battle of the 
Tchernaya, 341 

defeated at Spicheren, Mars-Ia- 
Tour, and Gravelotte, 484 et 
seq. 

defeated at Weissenburg, 482 
defeats Turks at Navarino, 65 
demand for Parliamentary reform, 
183 

deposition of the Emperor, and 
proclamation of a Republic, 
492 
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Trance— continued 
dispute with Russia respecting 
Holy Places m Palestine, 314 
effect of Revolution (February, 
1848) on Europe, 189, 190 
entry of Germans into Pans 
(March 1, 1871), 504 
fall of Slrasburg, 496 
Ferrara occupied by Austria, 160 
first acts of National Assembly, 
214 

fleet despatched to Besika Bay on 
entry of Russian troops into 
Danubian provinces, 320 
fleet sent to Naples, 161 
formation of a government of 
national defence, 492 
franchise limitation law carried, 
397 

Gambetta undertakes formation of 
national armies, 495 
Government of Charles X. (1824 
1827), 83 et seq 

growth of friendliness towards 
England, 126 

incompetence and lethargy of 
ministers in war preparation 
480 

indignation against Prussia at 
candidature of Prince Leopold 
for the Spanish throne 469 
insurrection (four days of June, 
1848), 215 

insurrection of the Commune and 
national guard m Paris 506 
insurrections in Paris, Lyons 
Grenoble, etc , against Gov 
eminent 122, 123 
isolation in 1870, 467 
joins in a treaty with England 
and Russia for suppressing 
conflict in the East, 60 
laws of 1835 to suppress sedition, 
123 

Louis Napoleon elected President, 

320 

Louis Napoleon prepares for a 
coup d'llat, 301 el teq 
I ouis Napoleon proclaimed Napo 
Icon III (Dec 2, 1852), 308 
I ouis Napoleon seeks for pro 
longation of his Presidency, 
29S 

Louis Philippe made King, 96 
marriage of the Duke of Mont* 
pensier to the Infanta of 
Spain, 182 

massacre in Paris 307 • 


France — contained 
McMahon’s presidency, 510 
meeting of Provisional Govern 
ment, 211 

ministries of Martignac and 
Polignac, 85 

misappropriation of public fum 
480 

Napoleon III mediates betvve 
Prussia and Austria, 445 
Napoleon plans establishment 
an Italian Kingdom, 374 
Napoleon III proposes to dire 
operations at siege of Seba 
topol, 340 

Napoleon seeks for cession 1 
Luxemburg, 461 
National Assembly meets at Bo 
deaux, 503 

National Assembly seeks 1 
abolish national workshop: 
214 

national workshops, 212 
nature of Revolution of iBjo, 97 
obtains Venetia for Italy, 445 
opposition to Louis Philippe in th 
Chambers, 184 

order for enlistment of workmen 
21 s 

Orleans taken by Germans, 496 
outcry against Prussian aggres 
sion, 462 

peace with Austria concluded 1 
Villafranca 368 

pllbiscite maintains Louis Napo 
leon in office, 308 
prorogation of Chambers, one 
General Election, 88 et seq 
publication of Ordinances in the 
Alomteur, 90 

re-occupation of Civita Vccchia, 
465 

reconciliation with Hungary, 4SJ 
Republic proclaimed, 18s 
restores Pontifical Government, 
263 

revision of Constitution tor pro 
longing Napoleon’s Prod 
dency rejected, 301 
Revolution of February, 1848. 
Revolution of July, 1830, 9? 
seq 

riot of May 14, 1848, 314 

rise of I ouis Napoleon 217 *t uq 

September Convention with IP")* 

siege and capture of Rome, -t >3 
siege of Paris 494 
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France — continued 
sixteen only out of eighty-seven 
departments favour war with 
Prussia, 475 

spread of Socialism, 185 
support given to Viceroy of 
Egypt, 145. ns 
sympathy with Greece, 60 
Syria occupied by troops (tS6o), 
3-19 

the Republic under M. '1 biers, 510 
Thiers arranges terms of peace 
with Bismarck, 503-4 
Thouvcnel appointed Foreign 
Minister, 375 

Treaties of Versailles and Frank- 
fort with Germany, 504 
treaty of peace with Russia signed 
at Paris (1856), 344 
troops despatched to occupy Rome 
and restore Papal power, 260 
troops land in the Crimea, 331 
universal suffrage refused by As- 
sembly, 304 

victory at Solferino, 367 
Wnlcwski dismissed from office, 
375 

war decided against Prussia 
(iSyo), 474 

Francis IT, King of Austria, dentil 
of (1835), 167 

Francis II, King of Naples, at- 
tempts to negotiate alliance 
with Piedmont, 385 
conducted by the French, on fall 
of Gaeta, to Papal States, 391 
flight from Naples on the advance 
of Garibaldi, 386 
succeeds his father, Ferdinand If, 
379 

Francis Joseph T, Emperor of Aus- 
tria (1848), 244 

commands his army in Italy, 367 
conflict with Hungarian Assem- 
blies, 409, 410 

crowned King of Hungary, 452, 

455 

demands surrender of Kossuth, 


dissolves Parliament, 244 
excluded from Germany, 445, 447 
interview with Napoleon III at 
Villafranca, 368 

private arrangements with Napo- 
leon III for defence against 
Prussia, 464 

promises to restore the old Con- 
stitution to Hungary, 409, 410 


Frankfort, Diet of ( sec Diet of 
Frankfort) 

Frankfort, German National Assem- 
bly of, 208-9 

debates on Primary Rights, 266 
cl scg. 

discusses German relations with 
Austria, 273 

elects Frederick William IV Em- 
peror, 277 

end of the Parliament, 280 
German governments reject the 
Constitution, 279 

outrages on ratification of armis- 
tice of Malmo, 269 
passes the Constitution, 277 
Frankfort, rising at, 119 
Frcdcricia, Danish fortress of, 268 
Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 
accession of, 207 
dentil in 1863, 421, 423 
publishes draft of a Constitution, 
207 

war with Prussia respecting 
Schleswig-Holstein, 207-8 
Frederick William III (Prussia), 
attitude towards Greece, 59 
death in 1840, 176 
Frederick William IV (Prussia), at- 
tempts to form a union of 
German states, 282 
convokes united Diet at Berlin, 

178 

elected Emperor of Germany by 
Frankfort Parliament, 277 
his character, 176-7 
letter to Bunsen on England’s 
assistance to Turkey, 325 
(note) 

letter to Bunsen on the Emperor 
Nicholas, 337 (note) 
manifesto to German people 
during disturbances of March, 
1848, 203 

proposes that rights of Christian 
subjects of the Sultan should 
be guaranteed, 325 
prorogues, and dissolves, Prussian 
Assembly, 271-2 
refuses Imperial crown, 279 
succeeds his father in 1840, 176 
total failure of attempt to form a 
German Federal Union, 292 
violent language to the Deputies, 

179 

withdraws from public affairs, 396 
withdraws to Potsdam during 
riots at Berlin, 270 
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Frederick Charles Prince besieges Garibaldi General — continued 

Metz 4S8 492 defeats Neapolitans at Mifazzo 

commands central Prussian army 383 

against the French 483 expedition to Sicily 381 

commands Prussian troops in heads a corps in defence of Rome 

Schleswig against Denmark against the French 260 

4 2 ^ his troops invade Papal States 

takes part m campaign against (1867) 465 

Austria, 443 et seq hostility to cession of Nice to 

Frobef member of German Parha France 377 

ment of Frankfort 242 lack of administrative faculty 384 

Frosch wilier 484 leads \ohinteers against Austria 

Frossard General leads French (*859) 363 365 

corps against Saarbrucken leaves Rome and escapes to 
482 America 261 2 

meets Victor Emmanuel 390 
proposes to lead expedition against 
Gaeta bombardment of and sur Rome 373 

render to Sard man troops reduces Capua 390 
391 request for lieutenancy of 

flight of Pius IX to -»55 Southern Italy declined by 

Gagern von (President of German Victor Emmanuel 390 

National Assembly in 1848) requests Victor Emmanuel to con 
266 sent to his march on Rome 

leads Liberals tn Federal Parlia 389 

ment at Erfurt 284 returns home 390 

proposes a conditional union with triumphant entry into Naples 386 
Austria 274 wounded and made prisoner at 

succeeds Schmerhng as chief Aspromonfc 433 

minister m Frankfort Parlia Gastein Convention of 43a 439 
ment 274 Georgakis Greek insurgent 25 

Gai Illyrian leader 241 Germany agitation in Western 

Gahc a insurrection of Poles (1846) Germany tgt 

174 Agreement of Gastein 432 

Gallipoli English and French troops an epoch of reaction in 290 it uq 

landed at for the defence of assumpt on of title of Emperor ly 

Constantinople 329 534 Kmg William 506 

Gambetta M leaves Paris during cond 1 on after French Revolution 
the siege to undertake organt of 1830 115 tt seq 

sation of national arm cs confl ct in Hesse-Casscl between 
etc 491; ministry and people 286 

proclaims French Republ c after Constitutions granted in Hanover 
Sedan 492 and Saxony 117 

resignation and reasons thcr c far denunciation at Frankfort Assent 
WS bly 279 et seq 

Garibaldi General asks Victor Em desire for unity amongst the 
manuel to d smiss Ca\our, people 208 

3S9 despotic reaction (1832) 11 ft et teq 

breach with Count Cav our 3778 disagreement between Austria 
captures Palermo and assumes and Prussia 431 

the dictatorship 382 3S3 end of the Pari ament 280 

commands a body of auxiliaries eslal llshment of a Customs Par 
during Tranco Prussian war hament 468 

501 first Parliament of German I o' 

declares for the House of Sivoy pire opened at Perl n for 

3-d? (note) formation of federal Constitution 

defeats Neapolitans at Cajazzo an f Federal Parliament at 

389 Erfurt, 283 
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Germany — continued. 
formation of National Society, 398 
formation of the Ante-Parliament, 
208 

Franco-German War, 481 et seq. 
Frankfort Assembly discusses re- 
lation of Austrian Empire to 
Germany, 273 

Frederick William IV refuses to 
accept the Imperial crown, 
279 _ 

insurrections in Brunswick and 
Cassel, 1 16 

“ League of the Three Em- 
perors,” 511, 5x2 
meeting of National Assembly at 
Frankfort, 210 

military organisation (1867), 463 
mobilisation of troops (1870)^ 478 
national fleet sold by auction, 290, 
291 

outrages at Frankfort on ratifica- 
tion of armistice of Malmo, 
269 

progress of Bismarck’s work of 
consolidation, 468 
repressive measures of Metternich, 
xig, 120 

revival of idea of German union 
under Regency of Crown 
Prince William, 397 
rising at Frankfort, 119 
Schleswig-Holstein and German 
interests, 424, 425. 

Southern States : alliance with 
King of Prussia, 463 
sympathy with Schleswig-Holstein 
in its rebellion against Den- 
mark, 205 
the Danish war, 427 
the Zollverein, 116 
Treaty of Prague, 446 
union of Northern and Southern 
States, 504 et seq. 
war between Austria and Prussia, 
440 et seq. 

work of the Assembly, 266 
Gervinus, member of German 
National Assembly, 210 
Gioberti, aims in his writings at re- 
formation of Italy through the 
Papacy, 159 

Gitschin, headquarters of King of 
Prussia in campaign against 
Austria, 443 

Giulay, General, commands Aus- 
" trians in 1859, 365 
Goeben, General, 500 
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Goito, 22g 

Gorgei, Hungarian commander, 246, 
247, 249, 252 
Kossuth and, 248 
surrenders to Austrians at Vila- 
g° s , 253 

Gortschakoff, Prince Alexander, 532 
Berlin Memorandum, 5x4 
rejects interference of the Powers 
with regard to Polish affairs, 
418 

seeks to dissuade the Czar from 
making peace with England 
and Allies, 344 

Servian campaign, 520, 524-5, 534 
represents Russia at Conference of 
Vienna (May, 1855), 338 
resists Milutine’s measures in 
Poland, 419 

Gourko, General, leads Russian 
corps in Bulgaria, 527, 528, 
53° 

Govone, General, at Berlin, 435 

Gramont, Duke of (French Foreign 
Minister, 1870), 469 
favours war with Prussia, 470 
interviews Baron Werther, 472 

Gravelotte, battle of, 488 

Greece, assassination of Capodis- 
trias, 80 

Capodistrias elected President, 74 
civil war, 43 

communal organisation of, 6 
condition after battle of Navarino, 
66 

defeat of the Turks, 43 
defeats in the Morea, 48 et seq. 
double invasion by Turks, 40 
fall of the Acropolis of Athens, 
5 1 

foundation of Odessa, 17 
gains Thessaly at Congress of 
Berlin, 540 
Greek Church, 5 
growth of commerce, 16, 17 
in the Napoleonic age, 1 
influence of French Revolution, 18 
influence of the bishops, 6 
intellectual revival in eighteenth 
century, 12 

intervention of Great Britain and 
Russia, 58, 59 
islands of, 8 
Koraes, 13 et seq., 17 
language of modern, 14 
limits of, settled by the Powers, 
76. 77 

massacre at Chios, 38 
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Frederick Charles Prince besieges 
Metz, 488, 492 

commands central Prussian army 
against the French 483 
commands Prussian troops in 
Schleswig against Denmark, 
426 

takes part m campaign against 
Austria, 443 et seq 
Frobel, member of German Parlia 
ment of Frankfort, 242 
Froschwiller, 484 

Frossard, General, leads French 
corps against Saarbrucken, 
482 


Gaeta bombardment of, and sur 
render to Sardinian troops 


39* 

flight of Pius I\ to 255 
Gagern von (President of German 
National Assembly in 1848) 
266 

leads Liberals in Federal Parlia 
ment at Erfurt, 284 

proposes a conditional union with 
Austria 274 

succeeds Schmerling as chief 
minister in Frankfort Parlia 
ment 274 

Gai Illyrian leader 231 
Galicia insurrection of Poles (1846) 
174 

Gallipoli English and French troops 
landed at for the defence of 
Constantinople 329 534 
Gambetta M , leases Pans during 
the siege to undertake orgam 
sation of national armies 
etc 494 

proclaims French Republic after 
Sedan, 492 

resignation, and reasons therefor, 
S°3 

Garibaldi, General asks Victor Em 
manucl to dismiss Cavour, 

389 

breach with Count Cavour, 377-8 

captures Palermo and assumes 
the dictatorship 382, 383 

commands a bod) of auxiliaries 
during Franco Prussian war, 
S°* 

declares for the House of Sa\oy. 
3 .,8 (note) 

defeats Neapolitans at Cajazzo, 
389 


Garibaldi General —-continued 
defeats Neapolitans at Milazzo 
383 

expedition to Sicil), 381 
heads a corps in defence of Rome 
against the French 260 
his troops invade Papal States 
(1867) 465 

hostility to cession of Nice to 
France, 377 

lack of administrative facult), 384 
leads volunteers against Austria 
(>859), 363, 365 

leaves Rome, and escapes to 
America, 261-2 
meets Victor Emmanuel 390 
proposes to lead expedition against 
Rome, 373 
reduces Capua 390 
request for lieutenancy of 
Southern Italy declined by 
Victor Emmanuel 390 
requests Victor Emmanuel to con 
sent to his march on Rome 

389 

returns home 390 
triumphant entry into Naples 386 
wounded and made prisoner at 
Aspromonte 433 

Gastein, Convention of, 432, 439 
Georgakis, Greek insurgent 25 
Germany, agitation in Western 
Germany 191 
Agreement of Gastein, 43’ 
an epoch of reaction in 290 et $eq 
assumption of title of Emperor by 
King William 506 
condition after French Revolution 
of 1830 115 et ieq 
conflict fn Hessc-Casscf between 
mimstrv and people 286 
Constitutions granted in Hanover 
and Saxony 117 
denunciation of Frankfort Assem 
bly -79 et seq 

desire for unit) amongst the 
people 20S 

despotic reaction (1832) 1 18 *t stq 
disagreement lictween \ustrla 
and Prussia 431 
end of the Parliament 280 
establishment of a Customs 
Iiament 468 

first Parliament of German in' 
pire opened at Berlin $of 
formation of Federal Constitution 
and Eedernl Parliament at 
Erfurt, 383 
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Germany — continued 
formation of National Society, 398 
formation of the Ante-Parliament, 
20S 

Franco-German War, 481 cl scq. 
Frankfort Assembly discusses re- 
lation of Austrian Empire to 
Germany, 273 

Frederick William IV refuses to 
accept the Imperial crown, 


Em- 


at 


2 79 

insurrections in Brunswick and 
Cassel, 116 

" League of the Three 
perors,” 511, 512 
meeting of National Assembly 
Frankfort, 210 
military organisation (1867), 463 
mobilisation of troops (1870^ 47S 
national fleet sold by auction, 290, 
291 

outrages at Frankfort on ratifica- 
tion of armistice of Malmo, 
269 

progress of Bismarck’s work of 
consolidation, 468 
repressive measures of Mctternich, 
1 19, 120 

revival of idea of German union 
under Regency of Crown 
Prince William, 397 
rising at Frankfort, 119 


Schleswig-Holstein and 


German 
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alliance 
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interests, 424, 

Southern States : 

King of Prussia, 463 
sympathy with Schleswig-Holstein 
in its rebellion against Den- 
mark, 205 
the Danish war, 427 
the Zollverein, u6 
Treaty of Prague, 446 
union of Northern and Southern 
States, 504 el seq. 
war between Austria and Prussia, 
440 el seq. 

work of the Assembly, 266 
Gervinus, member of German 
National Assembly, 210 
Gioberti, aims in his writings at re- 
formation of Italy through the 
Papacy, 159 

Gitschin, headquarters of King of 
Prussia in campaign against 
Austria, 443 

Giulay, General, commands Aus- 
trians in 1859, 365 
Goeben, General, 500 


Goito, 229 

Gorgci, Hungarian commander, 246, 
247, 249, 252 
Kossuth and, 248 
surrenders to Austrians at Vila- 
gos, 253 

Gortschakoff, Prince Alexander, 532 
Berlin Memorandum, 514 
rejects interference of the Powers 
with regard to Polish affairs, 
418 

seeks to dissuade the Czar from 
making peace with England 
and Allies, 344 

Servian campaign, 520, 524-5, 534 
represents Russia at Conference of 
Vienna (May, 1855), 338 
resists Milutine’s measures in 
Poland, 419 

Gourko, General, leads Russian 
corps in Bulgaria, 527, 528, 
530 

Govone, General, at Berlin, 435 

Gramont, Duke of (French Foreign 
Minister, 1S70), 469 
favours war with Prussia, 470 
interviews Baron Werther, 472 

Gravclotte, battle of, 48S 

Greece, assassination of Capodis- 
trias, So 

Capodistrias elected President, 74 
civil war, 43 

communal organisation of, 6 
condition after battle of Navarino, 
66 

defeat of the Turks, 43 
defeats in the Morca, 48 ct scq. 
double invasion by Turks, 40 
fall of the Acropolis of Athens, 
5i 

foundation of Odessa, 17 
gains Thessaly at Congress of 
Berlin, 540 
Greek Church, 5 
growth of commerce, 16, 17 
in the Napoleonic age, 1 
influence of French Revolution, 18 
influence of the bishops, 6 
intellectual revival in eighteenth 
century, 12 

intervention of Great Britain and 
Russia, 58, 59 
islands of, 8 
Ivoraes, 13 et seq . , 17 
language of modern, 14 
limits of, settled by the Powers, 
76, 77 

massacre at Chios, 38 
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Greece — continued 
Prince I copold of Saxc-Coburg 
accepts (and renounces) the 
Crown, 77, 78 

Prince Otho of Bavarn made 
King, So 

races and institutions, 1 et seq 
revolt of the Morea, 25, 33 
Rhegas, and his songs, 18 
sympathy among the Liberals and 
Ultraniontancs of Trance, 60 
the Arm atoli and Klephis, 7, 8 
the Het'cna Phtlikc, 20, 21, 22 
the Hospodars, i x 
the Phananots, 11 
the Sultan to retain paramount 
sovereignty, 61 

transfer of Ionian Islands (1864) 
by Great Britain, 81 
Turks to be removed from the 
country, 58 

Gregorius IV Patriarch of Con 
stantinople, 26 
execution of, 27 
Gregory XVI, Pope, m 
appeals to Austria for assistance 
against insurgents of Bologna, 
in 

death in 1846, 160 
refuses to accept proposals of re 
forms recommended by Con 
ference of Rome 114 
Grenoble revolt of working classes 
(1834), 122 

Grey, Lord, and the English Reform 
Bill, 125 

GuerazzI imprisonment of, 258 
Guizot, M approves of marriage 
of Duke of Montpensicr to 
the Infanta of Spain, 182 
resignation (1848) 187 
succeeds Thiers as Trench 
Premier, 152 


Ham, place of I ouis Napoleon’s 
imprisonment, 218 

Hama, 140 

Hambach Castle, demonstration 
against German despotism at 
ti8 

Hanover annexed bv Prussia 44s 
attempt to form a union with 
Prussia 282 

conquered by Prussia 442 
insurrection in, 117 
secedes from league with Prussia, 
a 83 


Hassenpflug, Chief Minister in 
Hesse Casscl, 286 

Hastings, Captain, commands a 
Greek detachment, 64 
Haynau, General, 252, 253 
Herzegovina, handed to Austria at 
Congress of Berlin, 540 
revolts against Turkey, 512 
Hesse, annexed to Prussia, 445 
appeal to Diet of Trankfort, 286 
conflict between Ministry and 
people, 286 

conquered by Prussia, 442 
Hassenpflug appointed Chief 
Minister, 2S6 

renewed struggle between Elector 
and people, 398 

settlement of affairs referred to 
Diet of Frankfort, 288 
//cf'cna Phittkc, the, inaugurates 
rebellion of Greece, 20 et seq 
Hohcnlohe, Prince (Prime Minister 
of Prussia, 1S62), 401 
resignation of, 401 
Holland bombardment of Antwerp 
104 

conflict with Belgium, 103 4 
refuses to accept decision of Con 
ference of London with regard 
to Belgian frontier, 104 
Holstein insurrection in, 207 
(see, also, Schleswig Holstein) 
Homs, Turks attacked by Ibrahim 
at, 141 

Hornby, Admiral commander of 
English fleet at Besika Bay, 

Hortcnse, mother of I ouis Napoleon, 

Hospodars Alexander Cuza elected 
Hospodar of Moldavia and 
tt'nlhchia 549 
Greek, 11 

Hfttcl dc Vi lie n Provision a f 
Government installed In, 188 

- ’ I 4 , 

Louis Philippe addresses mob 
from, 94 t 

meeting of I nfnyettc’s Mumclpu 
Committee (July, 1830/ *>5 
meeting - place of Provisional 
Government (1848) *l* 
seized byr insurgents, 92 
Hrabowsky, Austrian general, nt 
tempts to occupy Carlow if/. 

Hugo, ^Victor, arrested Louis 
Napoleon, J07 
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Hungary, affairs in 1825, 163 
Austria’s vengeance, 253, 254 
Austrians enter Pesth, 247 
campaign of 1849, 252 
capitulation of Vilagos, 253 
constitutional rights extinguished, 
2 53 

coronation of Francis Joseph, 452, 
455 

Count Apponyi appointed Chief 
Minister, 172 

declaration of independence, 250 
Diet refuses to elect representa- 
tives to Austrian Central 
Council, 410 

diploma for restoring old Consti- 
tution published bv Austria, 
409 

dissolution of the Diet, 41 1 
drives Austrians out of the 
country, 249 

establishment of military rule in, 
411 

general progress after 1830, 165 
Kossuth addresses Chambers on 
Austrian despotism, 191-2 
Kossuth imprisoned for publishing 
reports of debates, 165 
Kossuth’s journal, 167 
meeting of Diet at Pesth, 410 
Parliament withdraws to Debrec- 
zin, 247 

peasantry laws, 166 
powers of the Magyars, 169 
reforms of the Diet of 1843, 168 
resists establishment of a Central 
Council, 410 

revolt of the Serbs, 231 et seq. 
Rusian intervention on the side of 
Austria, 251 

schemes of Count Sz4chenyi, 166 
settlement of conflict with Aus- 
tria, 451 et seq. 

Slavic national movements, 169 
the Magyars and Slavs, 164 
war with Austria, 245 et seq. 
wins independence, 195 
Hussein Avni, assassination of, 515 
deposes Sultan Abdul Aziz, 515 
Hussein Pasha, defeated by Egyp- 
tians at Beilan, 141 
leads Turkish troops into Syria, 
140 

Hydra, one of the /Egean Islands, 
l 7 > 35 

Hypsilanti, Demetrius, leader of 
Greek revolt in the Morea, 
36, 42, 48 
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Hypsilanti, Prince Alexander, 22 et 
seq. 

dismissed from Russian service, 24 
flight to Austria, 25 


Ibrahim (commander-in-chief of 
Ottoman forces), 45 
at siege of Missolonghi, 50 
besieges Acre, 140 
character of his rule after Peace 
of Kutaya, 146 

conquers Syria and Asia Minor, 
141 

declared a rebel by the Sultan, 
140 

devastates the Morea in opposition 
to proposal for armistice by 
the Allies, 63, 64 
expelled from Syria by European 
allies, 152 

invades the Morea, 47 et seq; 
Ibraila, capitulates to Russian army, 
7° 

Ignatieff, General (Russian ambas- 
sador at Constantinople), 520, 
523 

draws up the London Protocol, 525 
Inkermann, battle of, 335 
Innsbruck, place of retreat of Fer- 
dinand I, Emperor of Austria, 
224 

Inquisition, the, restoration of, 263 
Insurrections in France against the 
Government, 122-3 
Ionian Islands, the, made a Re- 
public, 19 

transferred by Great Britain to 
Greece, 81 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, dethroned, 
468 

placed on the throne (1843), 139 
Italy, all Italy, excepting Rome and 
"Venice, united under Victor 
Emmanuel (1861), 391 
. Ancona handed over to the Pope 
by the French (1838), 115 
Austria occupies Ferrara, 160 
Austrian rule hostile to reforms, 

battle of Custozza, 230, 444 
battle of Magenta, 365 
battle of Mentana between Gari- 
baldians and Papal forces, 465 
battle of Novara, 256 
battle of Solferino, 367 
campaign of 1859, 364 et seq. 
capture of Ancona, 188 
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Ini ) — continued 

Cavour’s great work for Italian 
Jlbert), and his hopes for the 
future 39 1 et seq 
cession of Nice ind Savo) to 
France 376 

CiMtl V ecchia rcoccupied bv 
France 463 

conflict with \ustri3ns in Milan 
16 

election of Pius 1 \ 160 
enthu iasm in Rome 160 
/ til of \ enicc 64 
French inters eat on at Rome 2^9 
Garibaldi at \<promontc 433 
Garibaldi proposes to attad 
Rome 3“ 

general war against Austria 199 
00 

Gioberti s writings 1^5 
guarantees to the Pope .,09 
insurrection and \ustrian inter 
\cntion in P ipal States (1831) 
111 ct seq 

insurrection in I ombardv and 
\ enice 19S et seq 
Mazzmi 1 >7 

Napoleon III con entx to forma 
tion of an Italian Kingdom 
under Victor Emmanuel 374 
Napoleon Ilf propo es a Con 
gress at Pans to discuss 
Italian questions 37 
Neapolitan de potism 6-, 
occupation of \ncona b\ French 
1,4 

o\erihrm\ of Papal authonts in 
the Romagna a 66 
Peace of \ illafranca 368 
Piedmont under rule of \ ictor 
Emmanuel 376 

Piedmontese troops enter Umbria 
and the Marche 3 87 
political amnesia 160 
projected alliance with \ustria 
466 

publication of the pamphlet “ The 
Pope and the Congress ’ 374 
recapture of Milan 230 
reformat on of the Tapaca pro 
posed iy> 

relations with Prussia and \ustna 

4tS 

revolutionara period (\ugust 1848 
— March 1840) 254 -6 3 
September Convent on 434 
8 ciU an l Naples conquered la 
Gantaldi 3S3 et seq 


Ital ) — continued 
takes possession of Rome 509 
Treat) of Zurich 369 
union of Tuscany, Parma Mo- 
dena and the Romagna 3 6 
Venice ceded 445 
Victor Emmanuel 257-8 352 3 
366 376 388 391 466 509 
war of 1S66 444 


JAMnA siege of 34 
Janissaries (Turkish) f>S 
Jellacic (G01 ernor of Croatia) Jfj 
allowed to resume his government 
and becomes the champ on of 
Vustnaia umt\ -»3 3 236 
appointed commander of all the 
forces in Ifungara ajq 
summoned to the I mperor of 
\ustrta at Innsbruck 234 
John Archduke appointed adminis 
traior of lustnan Empire 66 
mediates with Croatia 23^ 
refuses to suppre s Baden insur 
rcction 281 

Juarez (Pres dent of Mexican Kc 
public) driven from power 
■159 


KaivAroji Treats of 16 3 rd 
Kaltesti Senate of 36 
Kanaris Greek captain hero c ex 
ploit against Turks 39 40 
kapolna battle of -48 
Karavias Greek conspirator -3 
Kars captured b\ Russians 342 
S 3 * 

kusatch Bai 33' 

Kesanlik -,31 

khosrew Turki h admiral Mbps 
P ara 46 

Khurslnd Ottoman commander 34 


40 , 

Kiel formation ol Provisional 
Government •*07 
harbour of 430 

klapka Hungarian general 34 s 
l\lephts the 8 
Colettes Greek mm stcr 44 
xolokotrones Theodore Greek com 
mander m 36 38 42 4J 44 
Imprisonment of 44 
reinstated 48 

xondunottes Pre ident of 
Chambers 44 4 * 

.on eh lattle of between bMP- 
liana an! Turks 141 
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Koniggi atr, battle of, between 
Prussia and Austria (tS(>(>), 

4 14 

Kot aes, Greek scholar, 13 d $cq . 
statement respecting Greek navy, 

17 

KnrmlofT, Russian general in the 
Crimen, 332, 333 

Kossuth, Hungarian deputy, address 
to Hungarian Chambers on 
Austrian despotism, 191-2 
appointed governor of Hungary, 

circulates reports of debates in 

defiance of Austrian Emperor, 
if>5 

edits a Liberal journal at I’estlt, 
if>7 

flight into Turkey, .*13 
heads democratic movement at 
Pest It, 105 

his patriotic oratory, 171 
hostility to Austria, 236 
orders march against Austrians 
during revolt of Vienna, 241 
protected by the Sultan against 
demands of Austria and 
Russia for his surrender, 313 
refuses to acknowledge sover- 
eignty of Francis Joseph in 
Hungary, 455 

Krcmsicr, Parliament of Vienna 
meets at, 243, 244 
Krudcncr, Russian general in Bul- 
garia, 527, 52S 

Kulcwtscha, defeat of Rescind 
Pasha at, 72 

Kutava, Peace of, between Turkey 
’ and Egypt, 142 

Lafayette, head of Provisional 
Government, 93, 112 
takes part in the Revolution of 
July, 1S30, 95 

Lafiitte (French deputy), advances 
the cause of the Duke of 
Orleans, 93, 94 

head of Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
ment, 112 
resigns office, 113 
Lamartine, M., member of French 
Provisional Government (1848), 
211. 359 

loss of power on election of Louts 
Napoleon to Presidency of the 
Republic, 220 

Lamberg, General, murder of, 239 


I.amcnais, 159 

Lamoriciitrc, General, lends Papal 
troops against the Piedmon- 
tese, 3S8 

surrenders fortress of Ancona, 388 
Langensaka, battle of, 442 
Lanskoi, Russian .Minister, prepares, 
with Milutinc, the chnrtn for 
liberation of serfs, 414 
removed from office, 415 
Lnrdvcillirc, 89 

Latour, Austrian minister, 237 
Laval, 501 

Lnynrd, Mr., succeeds Sir II. Elliot 
as English Ambassador at 
Constantinople, 533 
" League of the Three Emperors ” 
(>872), 5* 1 » 5* 2 

League of the Three Kingdoms 
(Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, 
etc.), 2S3, 2S4 

Lehreuf, French War Minister 
(1870), 470, 4R0 

Lccomte, General, murdered by the 
Commune of Paris, 50S 
Lc Mans, 501 

Leopold, Prince, of Hohcn?ollern- 
Sigmnringcn, candidate for 
throne (1R68), 468-9 
withdraws his candidature, 472 
Leopold, Prince of Snxc-Coburg, 
accepts Crown of Greece, 76 
elected King of Belgium, 103 
renounces the Greek Crown, 78 
Lesccps, M., French envoy to 
Rome, 261 

Levant, commerce of the, under 
Mchcmet Ali’s rule, 146 
Lisbon, English and French subjects 
attacked in, 128 
Lissn, naval battle of, 444 
Lithuania, 108 

the nobles rebel against Russia, 
4i7 

Loftus, Lord A., British Ambassa- 
dor, 521 

Lombardy, insurrection of 1848, 19S 
united with Piedmont, 368-9 
war with Austria, 226 
London, Protocol of, 524 
London, Treaty of (1827), 60; (1834), 
J3 1 i (1852), 290, 421 ; (1867), 
462 

Lornscn, work on the independence 
of the German Duchies, 206 
Lorraine, ceded to Germany by 
Treaties of Versailles and 
Frankfort, 504 
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Louis Will, death of (1824) 60 
Louis Napoleon aims at a prolongs 
tion of his Presidency 298 
annexes Nice and Savoy, 376 
announces bjs opposition to a Sir 
dtnian imasion of the Papal 
States 387 

attitude towards Prussia after 
1867, 463 

commands his army in Italian 
campaign 367 

coup d'etat of December 2, 1851 
304 

declares peaceful policy of France 
3to 

decline of fortune after 1863 
457 8 

demands cession of Ba\arian 
Palatinate and Western 
Hesse 447 

demands measures from new 
ministry limiting the franchise 
(1850) 296 -97 

demands re estahfishment of uni 
vers'd suffrage 304 
design to acquire Belgium 449 
determines to restore the Pope 259 
effects restoration of the Pope •’63 
elected President of the Republic 
220 

election to National Assembly 217 
escapes visits Tans is elected 
Deputy but resigns 218 -mo 
fails to secure alliances with the 
Powers, 467 

failure of Mexican expedition 458 
et seq 

his proclamations 305 
his reception in Pans 306 
his views on the interests of 
France ns iffecte 1 bv Prusso 
Austrian war 441 
imprisonment it Him 218 
incapacity in command of his 
army igiinst Prusxn 484 
interview with Emperor Francis 
Joseph it \dlifnnci 368 
fetter to Colonel Key 263 293 
mediates between Prussn and 
Austria 445 

meets Blsitnrcl it Biarritz 432 
message to the \ssembl} dismiss 
mg the ministry 295 
negotiates with Count Civour it 
Ptombifcres respecting vvir 
with Austria 360 
negotiates with King of Holland 
for cession of Luxemburg, 460 


I oms Napoleon— continued 
placed m ciptivity at 'Wilhelms 
hohe 49-> 

prepares for a coup d etat , 301 
presents himself to troops at 
Strasburg as Emperor, -iS 
pnvnte arrangements with Aus 
tnan Emperor for defence 
against Prussia 464 
proclaimed Emperor (1852) 308 
proposes a Congress at Paris for 
consideration of Italian qu^s 
tions 372 

proposes a Europe in Congress 
429 

proposes incorporation of Danu 
bian Principalities with Aus 
tna 347 

protests against the Pope s tyrart 
nous policy 263 
rc elected Deputy 219 
secret design for extending the 
Trench frontier 429 
«ecf s defensive affiance with ftafy 
igunst Prussn 466 
seels to win the support of the 
armv 299 

sent to America but returns md 
repeats Ins ittempt at Boil 
logne 218 

supported by Thiers 294 
surrenders to King William at 
Sedan 491 

vote of Assembly against revision 
of Constitution for prolonging 
his Presidency 301 
Louis Philippe Dul e of Orleans 86 
abdicates in f at our of his gran I 
son the Comte de Pans 188 
approves of election of Leopold of 
Sixe Coburg is King of Bel 
gium 103 

cnticil relations with Austria wl 
Russia 1:3 

declines *0 assist Spain In quelling 
Cirlist rebellion 136 
flight from Paris ;88 
growing unpopularity of i-»r r** 
his life attempted by Heschl t*3 
intrigues for mnrrnge of Ins son 
181 

mide King of Trance 97 , 

made l Irutemnt Cenernf 

France 94 , „ , 

marriage of the Duke of Mont 
pansier to the Infanta isj 

marries daughter of I er Inant 01 

Sicily » s ? 


of 
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Louis Philippe — continued 
policy and influence • as citizen- 
King, 97 et seq. 

struggle with the Reform party 
in the Chambers, 186 
Louvre, the, seized by mob, 93 
Lovatz, 527 

wrested from the Turks, 528 
Lubecki, member of Polish council, 
107 

Lucan, Earl of, English commander 
of cavalry, at Balaclava, 334 
Luxemburg, 103, 104 

declared neutral territory by 
Treaty of London (1867), 462 
Napoleon III negotiates with 
King of Holland for its ces- 
sion to France, 460 
Lyons, revolt of working classes 
(1834), 122 


McMahon, General, army defeated 
at Worth, 484 

commands French troops against 
Austrians, 365 

marches to the relief of Bazaine 
at Metz, 489 

succeeds Thiers as President of 
the Republic, 510 
wounded at Sedan, 491 
Magenta, battle of, 365 
Magnan, General, assists Louis 
Napoleon in his couf d'etat 
of December 2, 1851, 302 
Magnates, Chamber of (Hungary), 
163, 164 

Magyars, 156, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
169, 170, 233, 234, 239, 240, 
408, 409, 451 et seq. 

Mahmud II, Sultan of Turkey, 38, 
40, 44, 45 

campaign of Nissib, 147 
death of, 147 

declares Mehemet Ali and his son, 
Ibrahim, rebels, 140 
defeated at Beilan and Konieh, 141 
manifesto after battle of Navarino, 
67 

Peace of Kutaya, 142 
Malakoff, the, assault on, 341 
capture of, 341 

Malmo, Armistice of, between Den- 
mark and Prussia, 268 
Manara, leader of Lombard volun- 
teers, 260 

Manin, Daniel, as political prisoner, 
199 
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Manin, Daniel — continued 
chief of Provisional Government, 
199 

declares for the House of Savoy, 
358 (note) 

released from prison, 199 
resumes office, 230 (note), 264 
retirement on union with Pied- 
mont, 229 

Manteuffel (Prussian Minister of the 
Interior), 287-8 

appointed Chief Minister, 288 
dismissed by Crown Prince Re- 
gent, 397 

on the weakness of the Prussian 
army, 399 

unpatriotic policy of, 292 

Manteuffel, General (son of above), 

436 

conquers Amiens and Rouen, 500 
defeats Bavarians, 446 
leads troops into Holstein, 439 
mission to St. Petersburg, 449 

Marches, the, 380 
entry of Piedmontese troops, 387 

Maria Christina of Naples, carries 
out intrigue for the “ Spanish 
Marriages,” 182 

compelled to restore Constitution 
of 1812, 138 

declared regent on death of Ferdi : 
nand, 13 1 

marries King Ferdinand of Spain, 
130 

resigns the Regency and quits 
Spain, 139 

returns to Madrid, 139 

Maria, Donna, daughter of Emperor 
of Brazil, 12S 

Maria Theresa, liberates serfs, 414 

Marmont, French general, 91, 92 

Marmora, La, Italian Prime Minis- 
ter, 434 

attitude towards ' Prussia and 
France, 465 

commands army against Austria 
at Custozza, 444 
declines to accept Venetia from 
Austria, 438 

Mars-la-Tour, Prussian attack at, 
334 

Marsala, landing of Garibaldi’s 
troops at, 381 

Martial law proclaimed in Vienna, 
239 

Martignac, Vicomte de (chief French 
minister), 85 
dismissal of, 85 
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Mau pas, M , appointed by Louis 
Napoleon to management of 
French police, 302, 303 

Maurokordatos, Alexander, founder 
of a line of Hospodars, 11 

Maurokordatos, Greek leader (1821), 
36, 39, 4». A 2 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
fall and death, 459, 460 

Mazas, Prison of, 305 

Mazzini, at Rome m 1849, 258 
exalted patriotism of, 157, 158, 395 
leads incursion into Savoy (1834), 
120, 121 

letter to Bismarck on Napoleon’s 
resolve to make war on Prus 
si a, 467 (note) 

offers to assist Victor Emmanuel 
in the establishment of Italian 
union, 372 

projects for capture of Rome and 
Venice, 383 

Mehemet All (Pasha and Viceroy 
of Egypt), 4-t, 45 
character of his rule, 145 
conflict with Turkey, 140, 141, 142 
Egypt conferred on him, 152 
Peace of Kutaya gives Syria and 
Adana to him, 142 
relinquishes conquered provinces, 
*52 

second war, 147 

sends army into Palestine, 140 

victories over Turks, 141 2 

Mendizabal, succeeds Toreno as 
Spanish War Minister, 137 

Menotti, leads insurrection at Mo 
dena (1831), mi 

MenschikofT, Prince (Russian envoy 
to Constantinople), 315 
commands Russians in the Cri 
mea 331 

Mentom, battle of between Gan 
baldians and Papal troops, 
465 

Messenhauser, commander of volun 
teers during revolt of Vienna 
(1848), 242 

Messina bombarded by Ferdinand 
of Naples, 265 

rising against Neapolitan rule, ibi 
surrendered to Sardinian troops 
391 

Metternich, condemnation of the 
Greek revolt, 31 
Eastern policy. 29 
efforts to form a coalition against 
Russia, 71 


Metternich — continued 
flight to England, 194 
intervention in Papal States, 113 
policy in Austrian Italy, 162 
resignation during Revolution of 
1848, 193 

returns to Vienna, 29 r 
rigorous measures to repress 
Liberal movements in Ger 
many, 119, 120 

statement respecting insurrection 
in Galicia, 174 

views with disgust Anglo Russian 
protocol for intervention in 
Greece, 59 
Metz, 477, 479 

capitulates to the Prussians, 497 
Mexico, Expedition of France to, 
458 et icq 

fall and death of (Maximilian, 460 
recall of French troops, 459 
Miaoulis, Hydriote admiral, So 
Midhat Pasha, deposes Sultan Abdut 
Aziz, 515 

proposes a Constitution, 522 
rejects proposals of Powers for 
an International Commission, 

Miguel, Don, son of King John of 
Portugal causes himself to be 
proclaimed King of Portugal 
(1828), 128 

defeated and removed from Portu 
pah i3 2 

his fleet destroyed off St Vincent 
by volunteer forces under 
Captain Charles Napier, 129 
his violence, 128 
unites with Don Carlos, 131 
Milan, entry of Austrians, 230 
evacuation by Austrians, 365 6 
insurrection of 1848, 162, 198 
Mitazzo battle of 383 
Miloradovitsch, General, mortally 
wounded, 57 

Milutine, Nicholas, carries out M 
Poland the Russian measures 
for division of land among 
the peasantry, 418, 419 
prepares the charter for liberation 
of Russian serfs, 414 
removed from office, 415 
Mina, Spanish general leads troop « 
against the Carlist*. 114, U5 
Mmgheltl, Italian Prime Minister, 

" Ministry of llie Last Hour," the, 
435 
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Missolonghi, retaken by Greeks, 76 
sieges of, 42, 49 

Missunde, Prussians defeated at, 426 
Modena, incorporated with Pied- 
montese monarchy, 228, 376 
Modena, Duke of, flight from his 
dominions, 366 
his tyranny, 156 

Mohammedans, attacked in Central 
Greece, 34 
in Greece, 5_, 7 

massacre of, in the Morea, 26 
Moharem Bey, 65 

Moldavia, entry of Russian troops 
(1853), 318 

proposed (and the actual) union 
with Wallachia, 348, 349 
rising of the Greeks, 23 
Moltke, General, arranges terms of 
capitulation of Sedan, 491 
directs movements of Prussian 
troops against Austria (1866), 
443 

in the campaign of 1839, 147 
organises Turkish army, 146 
plans for war with France, 477-8 
Montalembert, M., spokesman in 
French National Assembly on 
behalf of Catholicism, 314 
Montbdliard, 502 

Montenegro, declares war against 
Turkey, 515 

independence recognised by Treaty 
of San Stefano, 534 
supports revolt of Herzegovina, 
512 

takes arms against Turkey, 349 
Montmartre, 507 

Montpensier, Duke of, marries the 
Infanta Fernanda, 182 
Morea, the, 15, 16 
Greek rising, 25, 26 
Mohammedans massacred in, 26 
second revolt, 36 

Morny, half-brother of Louis :Napo- 
leon, 301 

Mortemart, Due de, French Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, 92, 


93 . 94 

Motu Proprio (Pontifical edict), 263 
Mount Lebanon, civil war and 
massacres in, 349 
Mukhtar Pasha, 526, 531 
Miinchengratz, meeting-place of 
Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria in 1833 to consort for 
suppression of revolutionary 
movements, 121 


Murad V, accession of, 515 
Muravieff, General, crushes Polish 
rebellion (1864), 418. 

Russian envoy to Constantinople, 
141 


Napier, Sir Charles, captures 
Acre, 152 

destroys navy of Don Miguel off 
St. Vincent, 129 

Naples, accession of Francis II, 379 
advance of Garibaldi’s troops and 
Sardinian fleet upon, 385-6 
Cavour’s double policy with re- 
gard to, 384 

Constitution granted, 161-2 
death of Ferdinand II, 379 
Ferdinand II, 161, 264, 265 
flight of King Francis, 386 
insurrection of May, 1848, 227 
rejects the constitutional system 
proposed by Cavour, 380 
triumphant entry of Garibaldi, 
386 

Napoleon III ( see Louis Napoleon) 
Napoleon, Prince Jerome, 360 

betrothed to Princess Clotilde, 362 
Narvaez, head of Spanish Govern- 
ment (1843), 139 
Nassau, annexed to Prussia, 445 
National Liberal party in Prussia, 
45i 

National Society, a, formed in Ger- 
many, 398 

Nauplia, siege of, 48 
Nautical Islands, the, 35 
Navarino, battle of (1827), 64-66 
capitulates to the Egyptians, 48 
surrender of, to Greek insurgents, 
37 

Navarre, headquarters of Carlist re- 
bellion (1834), 132 

Nemours, Due de, elected King of 
the Belgians, 103 
his election annulled by Louis 
Philippe, 103 

Netherlands (see Belgium, Holland) 
Ney, Colonel (son of Marshal Ney), 
263 

Louis Napoleon’s letter to, 263, 
295 

Nice, annexed to France, 376 

effect of the annexation on 
Europe, 378 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, 56 
affronter! at Turkey’s concessions 
to France, 315, 316 
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Nicholas, Emperor— continued 
attempts to mediate between Prus 
sva and Austria respecting 
affairs in Hesse Cassel, 287 
death (1855). 337 

demands surrender of Hungarians 
from Turkey, 313 
invasion of Poland, 109 
lack of sympathy with the Greeks, 
58 

occupies the Principalities 318 
policy in 1848 312 
policy towards Poland during in 
surrection of 1830, 108 
principle 0/ autocratic rule, 57 
rejects the “ Four Points,” 330 
seeks to negotiate with respect to 
Turkey, 31 1 

speaks of Turkey as the “ sick or 
djing man ” 312 
\isits England in 1844, 311 
war with England and Trance 
323 

war with Turke> 321 
Nicholas Grand Duke, 531 
Nicolsburg preliminaries of peace 
signed at, 446 
Ntco polls, 526, 527 
Niel French general in the Crimea, 
34° 

Nightingale, Florence 336 
Nigra, Italian ambassador at Pans, 
report on ideas of Napoleon 
III respecting a Congress, 
442 (note) 

Ntsstb battle of, between Turks and 
Egyptians, 147 

Novara, battle of, between Austrians 
and Sardinians 256 


Odessa foundation of (1792), 17 
O'Donell Vice Governor of Milan 
captured by insurgents, 198 
Olhvier, M (President of French 
Cabinet 1870) 470 
averse to war with Prussia 470 


474 

ignorance of condition of army, 
480 

resignation of, 485 
OlmQtz 340 

Convention of, respecting dts«ohi 
tion of Prussian Union, etc. 
288 

Oltenllza battle of 322 
Omar Pasha, defeats Russians at 
Oltenltia, 322 


Oporto, besieged by Don Miguel, 
129 

taken by Don Pedro (1832), 129 
Orleans, re-occupied by Prussians, 
499 , 

retaken by the French, 499 
taken by General von der Tann, 
496 

taken by the Prussians, 496 
Tann driven from, 499 
Orsim, conspiracy of, 378 
Osman Pasha, 528, 529 
occupies Plevna, 527 
surrenders to Russians at Plevna, 
53° 

Otho, King of Greece, 80 
Oudinot, French general, enters 
Rome, 262 

sent to Italy, 260, 261 


Padua, revolt in, 162 
Palatinate, Bavarian, 117 
reactionary measures against 
Liberalism, 228 

Palermo, captured by Garibaldi, who 
assumes Dictatorship of 
Sicily, 382 3 

Depretis appointed Pro Dictator, 

384 

revolution of 1848, 161 
surrendered to Ferdinand of 
Naples, 265 

Palestine, dispute between Trance 
and Russia respecting Holy 
Places in, 314 et seq 
Palestro, battle of between Aus 
trians and Piedmontese, 365 
Palikao Count of, succeeds Olhvier 
as head of French Ministry, 
„ , 485 

Palmerston, Lord, 104 149 

accepts arrangements settling 
Egypt upon Mehemet Ah, 153 
advice to Austria respecting Loro 
hardy, 228 

as Toreign Secretary secures in- 
demnity from Portuguese 
Government for attack on 
! British subjects, 128 

attitude during Danish War, 429 
declines to share with Trance the 
consequences of Intervention 
In ‘'pain for quelling Carllst 
rebellion, 136 

favours war with Russia 321 
obstinacy on the Fastern Question 
(1840). 150, *52 
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Palmerston, Lord — continued 
on the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire) 317 (note) 
policy during Crimean War, 350 
proposes a marriage between a 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
the Queen of Spain, 182 
succeeds Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister, 336 

view of growth of Russian power, 
148 

Papal Allocution of April 2g, 1848, 
the, 226 

Papal States, Ancona captured by 
Sardinian troops, 388 
events of 1848-1849, 254 
insurrection of 1831, 111 
intervention of Austria, and sup- 
pression of revolt, 1 13 
Sardinian troops occupy Umbria 
and the Marches, 387 
second insurrection, and second 
Austrian intervention, 114 
{and see Rome) 

Paris, abdication and flight of Louis 
Philippe, 188 

Archbishop of Paris killed, 216 
capitulation of, 502-3 
civil war in, 506 

consternation after battle of 
Worth, 485 

destruction wrought by the Com- 
mune, 50S 

entry of the Germans (March x, 
1871), 504 

Fieschi’s attempt on the life of 
Louis Philippe, 123 
forty thousand inhabitants perish 
during the siege, 502 
H6tel de Ville seized by in- 
surgents, 92 

insurgents seize the Tuileries and 
the Louvre, 92, 93 
insurrection of July, 1830, 91 
insurrection of the Commune and 
National Guard (1871), 506, 
5°7 

insurrection of workmen, June, 
1848, 215 

insurrections 1832-1834, 122, 123 
investment by the Germans, 494 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d'etat of 
December, 2, 1851, 306 
reconstruction of, in reign of 
Napoleon III, 457 
re-entry of Government troops 
into, 508 

Republic proclaimed, 188 
2 S *-2 
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Paris — continued 

revolution of February, 1848, 186 
et seq. 

riot of May, 1848, 214 
second siege of, 507-8 
sorties, 499, 500, 501 
Treaty of (1856), between Russia, 
Great Britain, and allies, 344 
withdrawal of Government troops 
to Versailles, 507 

Paris, Archbishop of, mortally 
wounded in insurrection of 
June, 1848, 216 
Paris, Count of, 188 
Parma, incorporated with Piedmon- 
tese Monarchy, 228 
unites with Modena under dicta- 
torship of Farini, 369, 370 
Parma, Duchess of, 366 
Paskiewitsch (Russian commander), 
69 

conqueror of Kars (1829), 109, 252 
consulted by Emperor Nicholas, 
328 

siege of Silistria, 329 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 5, 6 
execution of, 26, 27 
Peasantry, converted into indepen- 
dent proprietors in Austria, 
2 44 

emancipation in Hungary, 195 - 
in Greece, 2, 3, 7, 54 
in Hungary (1832), 166 
in Poland, 106 

made landowners in Poland by 
Russia, 418, 419 
rising in Roumania, 246 
Pedro, Don, Emperor of Brazil, 
enters Lisbon on destruction 
of Constitution, 129 
invades Portugal, 129 
Peel, Sir Robert, English Prime 
Minister, 312 

Pelissier, General, French comman- 
der in the Crimea, 340 
Pepe, Neapolitan general, 227, 228 
Perier, Casimir, .death of, 115 
pacific policy misunderstood, 122 
sends troops to occupy Ancona, 
114 

succeecLs Lafntte as Premier, 113 
Persano, Sardinian admiral, 381 
incites insurrection at Naples bv 
order of Count Cavour, 385 
refers his diary to Azeglio, 387 
(note) 

Persigny (or Fiaiin), confidant of 
Louis Napoleon, 301 
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Peschiera, 229 

Pesth, bridge uniting the double 
capital of Hungary, 166 
democratic movement headed by 
Kossuth, 195 

evacuated by the Austrians, 249, 
250 

Jellacic marches against, 237 
martial law proclaimed, 239 
meeting of Parliament at, 236 
murder of iLamberg at, 239 
occupied by Austrians, 247, 252 
Petrobei, leader of Greek revolt in 
the Morea, 36 
Phanariots, the Greek, xi 
Philheltenes, corps of, 41 
Philippopolis, 530 
Piedmont, after 1849, 352 et seg 
allied with France in war against 
Austria, 362 

Cavour, Prime Minister, 354 et 
seg 

ecclesiastical reform under Victor 
Emmanuel and Massimo 
d’Azeglio, 353, 354 
events of 1848-9 199 et seg , 226 
et seg , 254 et seg 
movement in Central Italy for 
union with, 366 
seizure of Ancona, 388 
troops enter Umbria and the 
Marches, 387 

union of Naples and Sicily with, 
379 

union with Tuscany, Parma, Mo 
dena, and the Romagna, 376 
Pius VIII, Pope, death of, m 
Pius IX, disavows sjmpathy with 
war of Lombards against 
Austria, 226 
elected Pope (1846) x6o 
flight from Rome after murder of 
Rossi, 255 

guaranteed various rights by 
Italian Parliament, 509 
his indignation at the pamphlet 
“ The Pope and the Con 
grcss, M 374 

loses temporal power by Italian 
occupation of Rome, 509 
“ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 409 
publishes amnesty for political 
ofTcnces, 1G0 

refuses to consider any proposals 
for Italian reform, 373 4 
restored by the French 363 
seeks to restore the Inquisition, 
a6j 


Plevna, battles of, 527 el seg 
fall of, 530 

Plombi&res, Napoleon’s meeting 
with Cavour at, 360 
Podoha, insurrection in, 417 
Poland, a secret National Govern 
ment in, 417 , 

becomes a province of Russia, no 
condition of (1861), 415 
General Muravieff crushes rebel 
lion m Lithuania, 418 
Grand Duke Constantine ap 
pointed Viceroy at Warsaw, 
416 

insurrection at Warsaw (1830), 106 
invaded by Russia, 109 
levy, and insurrection in 1S63, 
416 

ownership of land given to the 
peasantry, 419 

Russians capture Warsaw, no 
revolt in Prussia and Austrian 
Poland (1846), 173 
the Czar’s endeavours to Russian 
ise social and national life, 
420 

tumults at Warsaw, 415 
Polignac Jules (chief French Minis 
ter), 85 

project to suspend the Constitu 
tion, 88 

“ Pope and the Congress, The,” 
publication of, 374 
Porte, the, officials of, 10 
(see, also, Turkey) 

Portugal, attacks by Miguel on 
English and French subjects, 
128 

Constitution destroyed, 128 
Don Miguel causes himself to be 
proclaimed King, 128 
Don Pedro enters Lisbon, 129 
English and French squadrons ap- 
pear m the Tagus 128 
indemnity procured by England, 

128 

invasion by the rmperor Pedro, 

129 

Miguel defeated and expelled from 
the Peninsula, 131, 132 
reign of terror In, 128 
Potsdam withdrawal of Frederick 
William IV to, 270 
Pragmatic Sanction, edict of, 130. 
1 3 « 

Prague, riots In (1848) 33S 
Treaty of, 446 
Presburg, 195, 19G 
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Press, 4 freedom of the, Bismarck’s 
suppressive measures in Prus- 
sia, 406, 407 

extended in Germany, 117 
restrictions in France under 
Charles X, 89, 90 
suppression of journals in Ger- 
many during reaction of 1832, 
”9 

Prim, General, chief mover in 
Spanish Revolution (1868), 46S 
Prussia, a National Assembly pro- 
mised by the King, 204 
accession of Frederick William 
IV (1840), 176 

accession of the Prince Regent to 
tire throne, 400 

approves the “ Four Points,” 337 
armistice of Malmb with Den- 
mark, 268 

attempt to form a Federation of 
•German States, 282, 283 
Bismarck becomes Prime Minis- 
ter, 401 

Bismarck’s measures against the 
Press, 406-7 

capitulation of Metz, 497 
capitulation of Paris, and armis- 
tice, 502-3 

causes of success in war against 
France, 480 et seq. 
commencement of war with Aus- 
tria, Hanover, Saxony, and 
Hesse-Cassel, 440 
condition after French Revolution 
of 1830, 1 15 

conflict between King and Parlia- 
ment on the Army Bill, 401 
conflict in Austria respecting 
affairs in Hesse-Cassel, 286 
et seq. 

continuation of struggle between 
Bismarck and the Liberals 
(1863), 405-6 

Convention of Gastein, 432 
•Count Brandenburg’s appoint- 
ment, 271 

Crown Prince William appointed 
Regent, 396 
Danish War, 426 

death of Frederick William III, 
176 

defeats Austria at Koniggriitz, 444 
dissolution of Parliament, 401 
dissolution of the Assembly, 272 
events in Berlin, March, 1848, 201 
fidelity of the army to the throne, 
271 
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Prussia — continued 
formation of Federal Council and 
Federal ‘Parliament at Erfurt, 
283 

Frederick William IV withdraws 
from public affairs, 396 
Italian alliance with, 436 
King Frederick William IV still 
withholds a Constitution, 

115 

Moltke’s plans for war, 477 
opening of first Parliament of the 
Empire at Berlin, 506 
Paris entered by Prussian troops, 
504 

parliamentary measures of 1862, 
401 

peace with Denmark, 289 
policy at opening of Crimean 
War, 325 et seq. 
prepares for war, 477 et seq. 
Prince Hohenlohe appointed Prime 
Minister, 401 

progress of commerce in, 116 
prorogation of the Assembly, 272 
question of Prince Leopold’s elec- 
tion to Spanish throne, 471 et 
seq. 

rejection of army-clause in the 
Budget, 404 

relieving armies overthrown, 49S 
et seq. 

reorganisation of army by Crown 
Prince Regent, 399 
resignation of Hohenlohe, 401 
riots at Berlin against the 
National Assembly, 269, 270 
Schleswig - Holstein : Bismarck’s 
plans regarding, 424 
secret treaties with South German 
States, 447 

secures Schleswig-Holstein jointly 
with Austria, 428 
seeks the Czar’s mediation re- 
specting affairs in Hesse, 287 
sends plenipotentiaries to Paris 
Conference (1856), 344 
struggle between Upper and 
Lower Houses on the Budget, 
404 

submits to Austria’s demands for 
dissolution of Prussian union 
and withdrawal of troops from 
Hesse, 2SS 

surrender of Emperor Napoleon at 
Sedan, 491 

terms of peace with Austria, 445 
et seq. 
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Prussia — continued 
the Assembly, refusing to disperse, 
ore driven from their hall, 272 
the Iving publishes a Constitu 
tion, 273 

the Zollverem, 116 
title of Emperor assumed by King 
William 506 

Treaties of Versailles and Trank 
fort, 504 

Treaty of Vienna, 428 
troops m\est Paris 494 
understanding with Allies in 
Turkish affairs, 152 
United Diet convoked at Berlin, 
177 8 

union of Northern and Southern 
States of Germany, 504 
victories of Spicheren, Mars la 
Tour, and Gravelottc 484 | 
487, 488 

victories over French at Weissen 
burg and Worth, 483 
view of Anglo Russian Protocol 
for intervention in Greece 59 
war with Denmark respecting 
Schleswig Holstein, 207 
withdrawal from Luxemburg, 462 
Psara (/Fgean Islands), 17, 35 
destroyed by 1 gyptians 46 
Puchner Austrian commander leads 
troops against Hungary, 246 

Quadruplf Treaty Russia and the 
149 et stq 
Quentin St 500 

Querctaro Maximilian sentenced to 
death and shot at, 460 

Raah, surrendered to Austrians 
(1849I 232 

Radetzky (\ustnan commander m 
chief), at Novara, 236 258 
campaign in Northern Italy, 22G 
carries out fortifications m ftalj 
162 

fails to suppress Insurrection at 
Milan k) 8, 199 
reconquers Venctia 229 
retirement of, 35 s 
Radowitz General projector of Ger 
man Tederal Union 287 
resigns office of Chief Prussian 
Minister, iSS 

Raglan i.ord (British commander 
In the Crimea) l»esieges the 

Redan, 339. 34°* 34* 


Raglan, Lord — continued 
death of, 34 x 

defeats Russians at the Alma, 331 
thwarted by the trench, 340 
Ramorino, leads part of Sardinian 
army against Austria, 256 
Rastadt, fall of, and insurrection of 
July, 1849, 282 

Ratt32zj (Piedmontese Minister), 3o4 
comments on Garibaldi’s at 
tempted march on Rome, 434 
resigns office, 375 
succeeds Cavour as Prime Minis 
ter, 369 

Rcchberg, Count, Foreign Minister 
at Vienna (1864), 426 
Redan the, assault on, 340 
Rcdchffe, Lord Stratford dc British 
Ambassador at Constanti 
nopie, 317 

negotiates with Menschikoff re 
specting Russian rights in the 
Holy Places, etc , 318 
opposes King of Prussia's propo 
sition respecting rights of 
Sultan’s Christian subjects 
3*5 

“ Reflections on the French Rcvolu 
tion ” Burke’s 519 (note) 

I Reform Bill, Pnglish, passing of 
(1832), 124, ias 

Rcgnier his secret negotiations be 
tween the Prussians and the 
Empress Eugime, 497 
Reichsrath, the Austrian, assembles 
at Vienna (1861) 411 
Reichstadt, Duke of, son of Napo 
leon Bonaparte, 112, 217 
Reichstadt, Treaty of (1876), be 
tween Russia and Austria, 

319 820 

Rescind (Turkish commander at 
Missotonghi) 49 

defeated at Komch by Egyptians, 
141 

defeated by Russians at Kufowt 
scha, 72 

takes the Acropolis of Athens, 
Rcvchld Pasha (Turkish minister), 
fall of 154 

his reforms in Turkey 154 
Revolutionary epoch of 1848, charac 
ten stirs of 205 7 
Rhegas, Greek poet tH 
Rigny, Admiral de, French admiral, 
63 

Rodil Spanish general, defeats 
forces of Miguel, 131 
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Rodosto, 531 

Roliin, Ledru, member of French 
Provisional Government 

(1848), 212 

demands impeachment of the 
Ministry, 262 

National Assembly condones his 
offences, 214 
Republican circular, 213 
Romagna, united to Piedmont, 
under Victor Emmanuel, 376 
Rome, becomes the national capital, 
5t>9 

besieged and captured by the 
French, 258 et scq. 
conference after insurrection in 
Papal States, 114 
enthusiasm on publication of am- 
nesty for political offences by 
Pius IX, 160 

entry of Italian troops, 509 
excluded from the new Italian 
Kingdom (1861), 391 
failure of Garibaldi’s attempted 
march on, 433 
flight of the Pope, 255 
French garrison withdrawn, 465 
Mazzini’s project for capture of, 
383 

murder of Rossi, 255 
republic proclaimed by Constituent 
Assembly, 255 
restoration of Pius IX, 263 
the Motu Proprio, 263 
the “ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 

S°9 

{and see Italy, Papal States) 

Roon, General, Prussian Minister of 
War, 401 

supports the “ blood and iron ” 
policy of Bismarck, 403, 404 
Rosa, Martinez de la, gives a Con- 
stitution to Spain, 13 1 
Rossi, Pellegrino, ambassador of 
Louis Philippe at Rome, 254 
murder of, 255 

Rouen, occupied by Prussians, 500 
Rouher, M., French minister, 465 
Roumania, 10 

allied with Russia in war against 
Turkey, 526 

Charles of Hohenzollern elected 
hereditary Prince, 349 
Hypsilanti in, 23 

independence recognised by 
Treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin, 534 

rising in Transylvania, 246 


Roussin, Admiral, French ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, 142 
Russell, Earl, 319 
attitude during Danish War, 430 
proposal^ respecting Schleswig- 
Holstein at Conference of 
London (1864), 427-8 
views on Italian affairs, 373 
Russia, advances on the Balkans, 
526 et scq. 

armistice with Turkey, 531 
battle of Balaclava, 333 
capitulation of Shipka, 530 
capture of Kars, 342, 531 
capture of Warsaw, no 
claims in Turkey, 316 
concessions of Czar in Poland, in- 
sufficient to prevent national 
insurrection, 416 

condition of, under Alexander II, 
412 

Conference of Constantinople, 523 
Congress of Berlin, 539 
Danubian Provinces evacuated, 
3 2 9 

death of Alexander I, 55 
declares war against Turkey, 525 
defeat at Inkermann, 335 
defeated at battle of the Alma, 331 
discontent and conspiracies, 53, 54 
dispute with France respecting 
Holy Places in Palestine, 314 
enforces Servian armistice, 520 
entry of troops into Adrianople, 
S3i 

fall of Plevna, 530 
fall of Sebastopol, 341 
freed from obligations of Black 
Sea treaty of 1856, 509 
imminence of war with England, 
534 

intervention against Hungary 
(1849), 251 

intervention in Turkey, 28, 143 
invasion of Poland, 109 
joins in Quadruple Treaty, and 
declaration as to Dardanelles, 
149 et scq, 

“ League of the Three Em- 
perors,” 51 1, 512 
liberation of serfs in, 414 
losses in the Crimea, 342 
military insurrection at St. Peters- 
burg, 56 

Nicholas Emperor, 56 
opposes Victor Emmanuel’s as- 
sumption of title of King of 
Italy, 391 
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Russia — conti nued 
outbreak of hostilities with 
Turkey, 32a 
Peace of Adnanople, 73 
peasants in Poland made land 
proprietors 419 

project of joint intervention in 
Greece, 52 

proposes a Congress to discuss 
Italian affairs, 363 
proposes Conference ol London on 
Luxemburg question, 461 
protocol with England 58 
recall of ambassadors from 1 on 
don and Paris, 323 
regains right of having warships 
and arsenals in the Black 
Sea (1871) 350 

rejects amended Vienna Note, 320 
secret agreement with Lngland 
53*9 

takes part at Navarino 6 0 
the Grand Dukes Constantine and 
Nicholas, $6 

the “ Ixmdon Protocol ” 524 
the three battles of Ple\na 527 
528 et seq 

treaty of peace with Great Britain 
and Allies signed at Pans 

(1850), 344 

Treaty of San Stefano 534 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelcssi with 
Turkey, 143 

treaty With Austria on Eastern 
Question, 520 

troops enter Moldavia and \\ *>1 
lachia 318 

war declared by England and 
France, 323 

wir with Turkey, C-j el seq 
Rustcluik, 52G, 527 


SaarUb 13 Ckes battle of, 482 et seq 
St Arnaud (see Arnaud) 

St Etienne, a popular rising at 
122 

St Petersburg, military msurrec 
tion at, 46 et seq 
Saint Simon, Socialistic teachings 
of, 183 
Salerno, 386 

Salic Law repealed in Spain, 130 
Salisbury I-ord circular to the 
Powers on die Treaty of San 
Stefano, 437 

on the relations of Russia and 
Turin, 440 541 


Salisbury, Lord — continued. 
represents England at Constanti 
nopie Conference, 522 
succeeds Lord Derby as Foreign 
Minister, 537 

with Lord Beaconsfield, repre 
sents England at Congress of 
Berlin, 539 

Salonica, Archbishop of, murdered 
27 

murder of Prussian and French 
consuls at, 513 
Samos, 36 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 534 
Sardinia, abdication of the King, 

257 

accession of Victor Emmanuel 

258 

battle of Magenta, 365 
battle of Solfcrino, 367 
Count Cavour becomes Prime 
Minister, 354 
death of the King, 257 
declares war, m conjunction with 
France, against Austria 364 
defeats Russians at Tchernaya, 
34 L 

Garibaldi conquers Sicily and 
Naples in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, 382 et seq 
peace with Austria concluded at 
Villafranca 368 
rupture with Austria, 359 
the King retires to Oporio 257 
total defeat at Novara, 256 
troops sent to the Crimea, 339 
union with Central Italy, 376 
war with Austria 226 
(and see Italy, Piedmont) 

Saifet Pasha, Turkish Foreign 
Minister, presides at the Con 
fercncc of Constantinople 
(1876), 4 23 

“ Saviour of Society ” (Louis Napo 
kon), 299, 308 

Savoy, annexed to I ranee 376 
Charles Albert of Cangnano 
ascends the throne 158 
effect of annexation of Savoy and 
Nice on Europe, 378 
Mazzinl leads Incursion Into, no 
power of the Papacy In, 379 
revolutionary movement (1834) *20 
Saxony, attempt to form a union 
with Prussia, 282, 383 
Con vti in lion of 148 
Dresden occupied by Prussians 
442 
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Saxony — continued 
included in a federation under 
Prussian leadership, 445 
insurrection in, 281 
secedes from League with Prus- 
sia, 283 

Scarlett, General, commands in the 
Heavy Brigade at Balaclava, 
333. 334 

Scheldt, River, blockaded by Eng- 
lish fleet, 104 

Schleswig-Holstein, annexed to 
Prussia, 446 

armistice and Conference of 
London, 427 

Austrian and Prussian troops 
enter Schleswig, 426 
Bismarck proposes conditionally 
that crown be conferred on 
the Prince of Augustenburg, 
43i 

Bismarck’s plans, 424 
Christian IX. supports his prede- 
cessor’s policy, 423 
continuation of war, 428 
Duke of Augustenburg renounces 
his pretensions to the throne, 
422 

end of rebellion, and union with 
Denmark, 289, 290 
England recommends separate 
legislature, 422 

failure of Denmark to enforce its 
demands, 428 

King Frederick excludes Holstein 
from the new Constitution, 
422 

King Frederick’s manifesto de- 
clares Schleswig incorporated 
with Denmark, 423 
Prince Christian declared heir to 
the throne, 290 

Prussia supports Schleswig 
against Denmark, 422 
rebels against Denmark, 205, 267 
Saxon and Hanoverian troops - 
enter Holstein, 424 
surrender of the Duchies to Aus- 
tria and Prussia by Treaty of 
Vienna, 428 

Schlick, Prussian general, defeated 
by Hungarians, 248 
Schmerling (leader of German As- 
sembly), 268 

called to office by Francis Joseph 
I, 409, 410 

resignation of, 274, 452 
resumes office, 268 


575 

Schneckenburger, author of “ The 
Watch on the Rhine,” 151 
(note) 

Sc houvaloff, Count, Russian ambas- 
sador at London, 532 
draws up the London Protocol, 
5 2 5 

Schwarzenberg, Prince Felix, chief 
Austrian minister (1848), 243 
deposes the Emperor, 243 
design regarding Lombardy, 254 
despotic policy of, 292 
his death, 293 

plan for centralisation of Govern- 
ment in Austria, 274 
Prussia submits to his demands, 
288 

publishes a Constitution, 248 
seeks to provoke a quarrel with 
Prussia, 286 

Schwechat, battle of, 242 

Schweidnitz, tumult at, 270 

Sebastopol, 330 

bombardment of, 333 
fall of, 341 
fortifications of, 330 
progress of siege of, 339 
restoration of Russian power by 
revision of Treaty of Paris 
(1871), 351 

Sebastiani, French Foreign Minis- 
ter (1831), 1J3 

Sedan, battle and capitulation of, 
490 et scq. 

Selim III, Sultan of Turkey, inno- 
vations of, 45 

Serbs, a Congress of, summoned at 
Carlowitz, 232 

defeat Hungarians at Carlowitz, 
235 

revolt of, in South Hungary 
(1848), 231, 232 

Serfage abolished in Russia, 414 

Servia, declares war against Tur- 
key, 515 

defeated by Turks, 520 
expels Turkish garrisons, 349 
independence recognised by 
Treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin, 534 

supports revolt of Herzegovina, 

512 

Seymour, Sir Hamilton, British am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, 
3i5 

Shipka Pass, battle of, 528 
capitulation of, 530 

Shumla, fortress of, 526 
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Sicily, activity of insurrectionary J Spain — continued 

committees in, 380 I Princess Isabella becomes Queen, 

conquered by Ferdinand of I 130 


Naples, 263 

desires annexation to Kingdom of 
Victor Emmanuel, 388 
Garibaldi captures Palermo, and 
assumes dictatorship of the 
island, 382, 383 

Garibaldi’s difficulties in carrying 
on the government, 384 
revolution at Palermo, 161 
Silistna siege of, 328 
Simon, St Socialistic writings of, 
*85 

Simpson, General, succeeds Lord 
Raglan as English comman 
der in the Crimea, 341 
Simson, Dr , President of Frankfort 
National Assembly, spokes 
man at Versailles 506 
Sinope, Turkish squadron destroyed 
by Russia at, 322 

Skobeleff, General, at battles of 
Plevna, 328 et seq 
Slavonic and Albanian population of 
Greece, 4 

Slavs of Hungary, 164 

national movements (1830 1843) 
169 170, 239, 456 

Socialism in France under Louis 
Philippe 185 
Solfenno, battle of, 367 
Sophia, 530 

Spain, appeals to France for assist 
ance, and is refused, 135, 136 
death of King Ferdinand, 129 et 
seq 

defeat of General Valdes, 135 
Don Carlos claims the crown 
and heads a rebellion, 130 
» 3 > 

Don Carlos defeated and removed 
to London, 131, 132 
end of Carhst «ar (1839), 139 
exile of Espartero, 139 
General Espartero appointed Re 
gent 139 

Isabella (daughter of rerdimnd) 
appointed to succeed him 
under a Regencv, 130 
marriage of the Queen to Don 
Francisco 181 

Marunez de la Rosa gives a Con 
solution, 131 

Prince I^opold's candidature for 
the throne opposed bv F ranee, 
468 el seq 


Queen Christina resigns the Re 
gency, 139 

reappearance of Don Carlos at 
head of insurgents (1834). 

132 

repeals Sahc Law, 130 
revolution of 1868, 468 
the Infanta’s marriage to the 
Duke of Montpensier, 182 
total defeat of Carlists by General 
Espartero, 138, 139 
victories of Carlists, 134 
volunteers in England and Trance 
enrolled to quell Carhst rebel 
lion, 137 

Spanish marriages, the, 181, 182 
Spctza (/Egean Islands), 17, 3s 
Sphaktena, island of, 48 
Spicheren, battle of, between French 
and Prussians, 484 
Spoleto, 388 

Steinmetz, General, command* 
Northern Prussian arm) 
against the French, 483 
Strangford Lord, English ambassa 
dor at Constantinople, 27 
Strasburg, capitulates to the Prus 
sians 496 

concentration of troops at (1870), 
479 

Sulieman Pasha 428 et seq 
Stratimirovic leader of the Serbs, 
235 . 249 

Strogonoff, Russian ambassador 
and the massacre of Chris 
tians (1821) 27 
leaves Constantinople, 29 
Stuttgart, remnant of German 
National Assembly meets at, 
but expelled in n few days Iv 
the Government, 281 
Suez Canal, England acquires Khe 
dive’s shares in the, 518 
Suliotcs, the 20, 41 
Stitsos, Hospodar of Moldavia, 22 
2 3 

Switzerland, dispersal of revolution 
ary leaders bv order of ruro 
pean Powers 121 

Syria, conquered by I gypinn* 
under Ibrahim, 140, 141 
expulsion of Ibrahim by European 
allies. 152 

given to Viceroy of Tgvpt 14J 
occupied by the French, 349 
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Szechenyi, Count, alarmed at Kos- 
suth’s Liberalism, 168 
his reforms in Hungary, 166 
Szeklers of Transylvania, the, 246 

Talleyrand, ambassador to Lon- 
don, 102 

intrigues on behalf of Louis 
Philippe, 86 

persuades William IV and Wel- 
lington to abstain from inter- 
vention in Belgian affairs, 
102 

Tann (Prussian general), driven 
from Orleans, 499 
takes Orleans, 496 
Tarnow, 174 
Tchataldja, 533 

Tchernaieff, General, leads Russian 
troops in Servia, 520 
Tchernaya, battle of the, 332, 334, 
3 35 

Valley of the, 332 

Teano, meeting of Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi at, 390 
Temesvar, battle of, 253 
Thessaly, 80, 540 

Thiers, M., advances the cause of 
the Duke of Orleans, 93 
arguments against war with 
Prussia, 474 

arranges terms of peace with Bis- 
marck, 504 

arrested by Louis Napoleon, 305 
denounces Bismarck’s aggres- 
sions, 463 

editor of the National, 90 
efforts to save Metz, 504 
elected President by National As- 
sembly, 503 

his history of Napoleon, 218 
moves formation of a Committee 
of Government on surrender 
of Napoleon, 492. 
opposes insurrection in Paris, 91 
publishes a protest against edicts 
of Charles X, 90, 91 
resignation of, 15 1 
the French Republic under his 
Presidency, 510 

warlike policy on the Eastern 
Question, 150, 751 
Thomas, General C 16 ment, murdered 
by National Guards of Paris, 
507 

Thouvenal, M., French Foreign 
Minister, 375 


Tirnovo, 527 

murder of Archbishop of, 27 

Todleben (Russian general), in the 
Crimea, 332, 333 

placed at head of army before 
Plevna, 529 

Toreno, succeeds Valdes as Spanish 
War Minister, 137 

Tours, second seat of French 
Government at commence- 
ment of the siege of Paris, 
495 

Tractarian movement in England, 

3*4 . 

Transylvania, agitation for Consti- 
tutional rights in, 167 
Russians enter, 249 
the Roumanian Movement in, 246 

Treaties : 

Adrianople (1829), Russia and 
Turkey, 73 

Akerman (1826), Russia and Tur- 
key, 67 

Berlin (1878), general, 539 
Commercial, England and Turkey 
(1838), 147 

London (1827), England, Russia, 
and France, 60 

London (1834), Spain, Portugal, 
England, and France, for ex- 
pulsion of Don Carlos and 
Don Miguel, 13 1 

London (1867), on the Luxemburg 
Question, 462 

on Eastern Question (1840), Eng- 
land, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, 149, 150 

Paris (1856), Russia, Great 
Britain, and Allies, 344 
Prague (1866), Prussia and Aus- 
tria, 446 

Reichstadt (1876), Russia and 
Austria, 519, 520 

San Stefano (1878), Russia and 
Turkey, 534 

(secret) (1859), France and Sar- 
dinia, 362 

IJnkiar Skelessi (1S33), Russia 
and Turkey, 143 

Versailles and Frankfort (1871), 
Prussia and France, 504 
Vienna (1864), Denmark, Austria, 
and Prussia, 428 

Zurich (1859), Austria, France, 
and Sardinia, 360 

Tripolitza (centre of Turkish Gov- 
ernment in the Morea), 36 
burned by Ibrahim, 75 
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Tripolitza — continued 
capture of by Greek insurgents 
37 

inhabitants massacred 37 
Primates summoned to 2 <5 

Trochu General head of Govern 
ment of National Defence in 
Paris 492 506 

Tutleries devastated by the mob 
(1848) 18S 

Louis Napoleon takes possession 
of 308 

Turin Government commences 
ecclesiastical reform 353 
meeting of first North Italian par 
liamcnt at 377 
riots in 434 

withdrawal of French ambassador 
on invasion of P3pal States 
388 

Titrkcj accession of Abdul Medjid 
148 

accession of Murad V 515 
Admiral Achmet Fewzi hands o\er 
Turkish fleet to Mchcmet Ah 
148 

Adnanopte entered bj Russian 
troops 531 

assassinat on of Hussein Avm 515 
attitude of England 30 
Austrian policy 29 
campa gn in Bulgaria 526 et j eq 
capitulation of Shipka 530 
cedes Cjprus to England 539 
Constantinople Conference 533 
Crimean War 310 et seq 
death of Mahmud II 147 
defeated by Allies at Navnrino 64 I 
et seq 

defeated D> Greeks 42 43 
deposition and murder of Abdul 
Aziz 515 

described as a sick and dying 
man * 312 

discord throughout the Fmpirc 
3-19 , „ 

dispute with Russia respecting 
Holy Places in Palestine etc 
314 et seq 

double invasion of Greece 40 et 
seq 

driven out of the Morea 26 
engagements made with regard to 
protection of Christians 34.* 
(and note) 
fall of Kars 34-* 
fall of Plevna 530 
fall of Tripolitza 37 


T urkey — conti tiutd 
hereditary Government of Egypt 
conferred on Mehemet Ah and 
family 152 

hollow and fictitious character of 
Treaty of Pans, 346 
joint action with Allies against 
Mehemet Ah and Ibrahim 
*5* »5 2 

massacre of Chios 38 
massacre of Christians at Con 
stanlinoplc 27 

modifications of Treat) of San 
Stefano at Congress of Bcr 
lin 539 et seq 

outbreak of hostilities with 

Russia 321 322 
Peace of Adnanoplc 73 
Peace of Kuta>a 142 
presentation of Andrdssy Note at 
Constantinople demand ng 
certa n reforms 513 
project of Ottoman Constitution 

522 

protects Kossuth and other Hun 
garian leaders 313 
Prussian and Trench consuls mur 
dered at Salomca 513 
reforms of Rescind Pasha (the 
younger) 154 

refuses armistice proposed by 
All cs 63 

rejects proposals for an Inter 
national Commission 524 
rejects the London Protocol 521; 
Reschid Pasha’s scheme of rc 
form and his fall 154 
reverses in Greece 17 18 
revolt of Herzegovina 512 
Russia declares war 525 
second war with Mehemet Ah 147 
Servian defeats and armistice 5 o 
siege of Missolonghi 40 et seq 
squadron destrojed at Sinope 322 
supremacy in certain districts of 
Greece 8 o 

tie Berlin Memorandum 514 
the Czar visits England respect 
mg Turkish affairs 311 
the Sultan’s appeal to Queen 
\ ictorn 531 

the Sultan’s manifesto 67 
Treaty of Pans 344 
Treatv of San Stefano 534 
Treat) of tlnklar Skelessl 144 
undertakes to protect Christian 
subjects in Ash 539 
victory nt Oltenltza 322 
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Turkey — continued 
Vienna note rejected by, 320 
war declared by Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, 515 

war with Mehemet Ali, 140 et seq. 
war with Russia, 67 et seq. 
Tuscany, dictatorship offered to 
Victor Emmanuel, 366 
events in 1848, 200, 254 
final flight of the Grand Duke, 
366 

flight and restoration of the 
Grand Duke, 255, 258 
united to Piedmont under Victor 
Emmanuel, 376 

(Jltramontism, opposition of, to 
Victor Emmanuel’s reforms, 
354 

spreads in Austria, 294 
Umbria, 380 

entry of Piedmontese troops, 387 
Unitary Constitutional Edict 
(March, 1849), 245 
Universities, influence and agitation 
of students of Vienna (1848), 
223 

placed under police supervision in 
• Germany (1832), ng 
Unkiar Skelessi, Treaty of, 143 

Valdes (Spanish War Minister), 
retirement of, 137 
takes the field against Carlists, 
J35 ' 

Varna, surrendered to Russians, 70 
Venetia, ceded to France for Italy, 
445 

offered to Italy by Austria, 438 
Venice, excluded from the new 
Italian Kingdom, 391 
insurrection (1848) in, 199 
united with Italy (1866), 450 
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